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PREFACE. 


The  Haiidlx)ok  for  Surrey  and  Hampshire  has  been  drawn 
up  from  a  careful  personal  exploration  of  the  country,  aided 
by  the  most  recent  information  obtainable  from  residents. 

In  preparing  this,  the  Third  Edition,  no  pains  have  been 
spared.  The  country  has  been  again  travelled  over,  and 
eve-y  important  locality  revisited.  The  routes  have  been 
rearranged,  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  new  lines  of 
Eailway,  and  many  portions  of  the  work  have  necessarily 
been  rewritten.  As,  however,  errors  and  omissions  no  doubt 
exist,  those  who,  from  living  on  the  spot,  have  ready  means 
of  detecting  mistakes,  are  requested  to  aid  in  the  object  of 
obtaining  a  correct  guide  for  all  comers  of  Old  England  by 
sending  notice  of  them  to  the  Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Murray, 
50,  Albemarle  Street.  Thanks  are  here  offered  to  many  cor- 
respondents who  have  kindly  favoured  him  with  notes  and 
corrections  for  the  present  edition. 

May,  1876. 
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Extent  and  History. 


The  county  of  Surrey,  says  Fuller,  "  is  not  unnroperly  compared  to  a 
cynamon-tree,  whose  bark  is  far  better  than  the  body  thereof.  For  the 
skirts  and  borders  bounding  this  shire  are  rich  and  fruitful,  whilst  the 
ground  in  the  inward  parrs  thereof  is  very  hungry  and  barren,  though, 
by  reason  of  the  clear  air  and  clean  wayes,  full  of  many  gentile  habita- 
tions." This  comparison,  however,  can  never  have  been  strictly  appli- 
cable, since  the  western  border  of  the  county  still  consists,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  open  heaths  and  commons.  Toward  the  centre,  along  the 
ridge  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  scattered  in  patches  throughout  almost 
every  parish,  much  "  hungry  and  barren  "  land  remains,  although  much 
has  been  reclaimed  and  planted.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  lies 
in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  is  the  richest  and  most  productive. 

Surrey  is  one  of  the  smallest  English  counties,  its  extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.  being  not  quite  27  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E. 
to  W.  about  46  m.  It  contains  478,792  statute  acres,  or  about  748  square 
miles,  and  had  a  Pop.  of  1,090,270,  at  the  census  of  1871.    Its  form  is 

[Surrey,  <fec.]  B 


2  Extent  and  History,  Introd. 

that  of  an  irregular  square.  The  marked  feature  of  the  county  is  the 
line  of  the  North  Downs,  which  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W.,  and  is 
accompanied,  on  its  southern  border,  by  a  chain  of  parallel  hills,  formed 
of  the  Shanklin  or  Lower  Greensand.  Both  the  chalk  and  the  green- 
sand  rise  to  considerable  elevations ;  the  latter,  at  Leith-hill  (993  (t), 
forming  the  highest  ground  in  all-  this  part  of  England.  The  scenery 
throughout  the  county  is  varied  and  picturesque ;  prospects  of  great 
richness  being  commanded  from  the  high  grounds  north  of  the  chalk 
ridge,  whilst  those  from  the  summits  of  the  downs  themselves,  espe- 
cially westward  of  Guildford,  are  frequently  as  wild  and  romantic  as 
parts  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Surrey  was  extensively  inhabited  durinj: 
the  Boman  period.  No  remains  of  villas  of  any  importance  have  been 
discovered  here — those  at  Titsey  (Bte.  4)  are  the  most  extensive— 
although  the  Stane  Street  traveraed  the  entire  county  on  its  way  from 
Chichester  (Begnum)  to  London.  One  important  event  of  this  time, 
however,  is  connected  with  Surrey.  It  was  either  at  Kingston  or  at 
Walton — ^most  probably  at  the  latter  place  (Bte.  7)— that  Caesar  crossed 
the  Thames  during  his  second  invasion,  when  advancing  westward  in 
pursuit  of  Cassivelanus.  The  spot  now  known  as  Cowey  Stakes,  near 
Walton,  was  traditionally  pointed  out  in  Bede's  time  as  having  been 
that  at  which  the  river  was  crossed  by  the  l^onaries.  The  antiquity 
of  the  tradition  must  be  allowed  its  fall  weight ;  although  the  remams 
alluded  to  by  Bede,  portions  of  which  existed  until  very  recently,  were 
perhaps  those  of  some  later  Boman  work. 

The  county  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  more  than  one  small 
state  or  ''  kingdom  "  during  the  early  Saxon  period  ;  when  its  reguli  or 
"  kinglets "  were  subject,  at  first  perhaps  to  the  chiefs  of  the  South 
Saxons,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Wessex.  Its  name,  Suth-rige= 
Surrey,  the  '^  South  kingdom,^  apparently  alludes  to  its  position  south 
of  the  Thames.  After  the  capture  of  Winchester  (Bte.  20)  by  the 
Northmen  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  elder  brother  of  Alfred,  the  royal 
*'  villa  "  of  Kingston  in  Surrey  became  of  considerable  importance ;  and 
it  was  here,  instead  of  in  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Wessex,  that  the 
Saxon  monorchs  from  Edward  the  Elder  to  Ethelred  II.  were  solemnly 
crowned  (see  Kingston,  Bte,  7).  Surrey  formed  one  of  the  many 
Earldoms  of  Godwin  and  his  sons ;  and  after  the  Conquest,  William  de 
Warren,  who  had  married  Gundrada,  probably  a  step-daughter  of  the 
Conqueror  (their  remains  were  discovered  at  Lewes,  Oct.  28, 1846 — see 
Handbook  for  Susaex),  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey.  His  descendants, 
the  powerful  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  appear  actively  engaged  in 
all  the  great  events  of  their  time  imtil  the  death  of  the  last  heir  male, 
John  de  Warren,  in  1347.  His  nephew  Bichard  Fitzalan,  son  and 
heir  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  Alice  de  Warren,  succeeded  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  honours  and  estates,  and  appears  as  the  first  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey.  With  some  occasional  intermissions  the  title  has 
descended  through  the  Howards,  representatives  of  the  Fitzalans,to  the 
present  Duke  of  Norfolk. 


Surrey.  Antiguities.  3 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Surrey  is  of  course  iiic 
grant  of  the  Great  Charter  at  Runnymede,  June  15th,  1215  (Rte.  9). 
Tradition  has  asserted  that  many  conferences  were  previously  held  hy 
the  party  of  the  barons  in  the  caverns  under  the  keep  of  Beigate  Castle 
(Rte.  5).  It  is  sufSciently  clear,  however,  that  this  story  is  entirely 
without  foundation :  and  Surrey  must  be  contented  with  the  honour  of 
containing  within  her  bounds  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  not  only  in  the  history  of  England  but  in  that  of  freedom.  In 
the  following  year,  1216,  Louis  of  France  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast : 
and  after  the  death  of  King  John  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Louis 
and  William  the  Earl  Marshal,  Protector  of  the  young  King  Henry  IIL, 
by  which  the  French  prince  agreed  to  relinquish  his  claims  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  to  surrender  all  the  places  which  then  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  followers.  The  scene  of[  this  treaty  was  "  an  island  in 
the  Thames,  near  Staines" — ^in  all  probability  that  now  known  as 
Charter  Island. 

By  a  remarkable  chance,  both  the  first  and  almost  the  last  appearance 
in  arms  during  the  great  Civil  War  occurred  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
Both  took  place  at  Kingston-on-Thames  (Rte.  7).  On  January  12, 
1642,  when  an  open  rupture  between  King  and  Parliament  seemed 
inevitable,  Lord  Digby,  Colonel  Lunsford,  and  other  Royalists,  assembled 
there,  with  the  intention,  it  was  asserted,  of  proceeding  to  Portsmouth 
and  seizing  it  for  the  king.  Before  their  design  could  be  carried  into 
execution,  however,  the  Parliament  called  out  the  trained  bands  of 
Surrey  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  Colonel  Lunsford  was  committed 
to  the  Tower ;  and  Lord  Digby  **  escaped  beyond  sea."  The  second 
rising  at  Kingston  took  place  July  7, 16^48,  when  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  brother  Lord  Francis  Yilliers,  after  some  skirmishing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reigate,  withdrew  to  Kingston,  close  to  w&ch 
place  they  were  attacked  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  and  dispersed. 
On  this  occasion  Lord  Francis  Yilliers,  a  youth  of  twenty,  was  killed. 


Aktiquiti£8* 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  the  British  and  Boman  periods  in 
Surrey.  Some  of  the  higher  hiUs,  both  of  the  chalk  and  of  the  green- 
sand,  are  crested  with  camps  which  may  have  been  occupied  in  turn  by 
either  people,  but  the  true  date  of  which  is  imcertain.  The  Stane 
Street,  the  Roman  road  which  passed  from  Chichester  to  London,  is  very 
conspicuous  S.  of  Dorking ;  and  Roman  relics  have  been  discovered  at 
Albury,  at  White  Hill  in  the  parish  of  Bletchingley,  at  Titsey,  at  Walton- 
on-the-Hill,  at  Woodcote  near  Croydon,  at  Ewell,  and  elsewhere.  None 
of  these,  however,  were  of  any  great  interest  or  importance  ;  and  it  is 
SQfficiently  clear  that  Surrey  was  not  one  of  the  British  districts  most 
favoured  by  the  Roman  conquerors. 

The  Surrey  Churches  are  of  very  mixed  architecture.  The  portions 
here  indicated  will  best  repay  inspection. 

B  2 


Antiquities, 


In  trod. 


NOR&IAN,  A.D.  1066-1135. 

ROUTE 

1.  Addington,  chancel. 
5,  Albury,  tower. 

11.  Bookham,  Great,  parts. 

—  Bcokham,  Little,  piers. 
4.  Charlwood,  chancel  arch. 

—  Chipstead. 

9.  Chobham,  parts. 

12.  Ewhurst,  tower. 

4.  Godstone,  slight  remains,  by  W. 

door. 
11.  Merrow,  parts. 
10.  Pirford,  N.  doorway,  with   Dec. 

porch. 

5.  Shere,  S,  door. 

—  Walton  -  on  -  the  -  Hill,       Norm. 

leaden  font. 


11. 
5. 

11. 


5. 
10. 
11. 
14. 


Farnham,  pillars  of  nare. 

St.    Mary,  Guildford,    very   iu- 

teresting  :  mural  paintings.       i 
Horsley,  East,  parts. 
Horsley,    West,     N.    aisle     and  ' 

chancel. 
Merstham,  chancel  and  tower. 
Merton,  parts. 
Newark  Priory,  church  (?). 
Ockham,  chancel,  fine  window. 
Ripley,  chapel. 
Send,  chancel. 
Shere,  font. 

Stoke  d'Abernon,  brasses. 
Waverley  Abbey,  crypt. 
Woking,    chancel,  W.     entrance 

within  the  tower. 
Wotton. 


Late,  or  Tran8.-Norman,  a.d. 
1135-1189. 

11.  Compton,  chancel. 

—  Farnham,  parts. 

15.  Godalming,  tower. 

7.  Merton. 

11.  Puttenham. 
5.  Reigate,  pillars  of  the  nave. 
7.  Walton-on-Thames,  nave. 

Early  English,  a.d.  1189-1272. 

5.  Abinger,  chancel. 
1.  Addington,  nave. 
4.  Bletchingley,  chancel. 

12.  Bramley,  chancel. 

6.  Cai*shalton,  parts. 

4.  Chaldon,  mural  paintings. 
—  Charlwood,  porch,  frescoes. 
15.  Chiddingfold,  chancel. 

4.  Chipstead,  chancel  and  tower. 
11.  Effingham,  parts. 

In  Military  architecture,  notice  Guildford  Castle  (Rte.  5),  Norm., 
and  Farnham  Castle  (Rte.  11),  parts,  early  Edwardian. 

The  Domestic  buildings  to  be  noticed  are : — Croydon  Palace  Hall 
(Rte.  1),  Ferp.  Crowhurst  Place  (Rte.  4),  Ben,  VIL  Sutton  Place 
(Rte.  5),  Wolsey's  Tower,  Esher  (Rte.  7),  Em,  VIII,  Beddiugton, 
the  Hall  (Rte.  6),  Loseley  (Rte.  11),  Smallfield  Place  (Rte.  4), 
Swain's  Farm  (Rte.  5),  Tyting  (Rte.  5),  Whitgift's  Hospital,  Croydon 
(Rte.  1),  Elizdbethcm.  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford  (Rte.  6),  Cowley . 
House,  Chertsey  (Rte.  13),  Jacobean, 


Decorated,  a.d.  1272-1377. 

11.  Bookham,  Great,  chancel. 
14.  Byfleet,  chancel. 

12.  Cranley. 

11.  Merrow,     barge-board,      unique 
(Eickman). 

4.  Merstham,  W.  door. 
7.  Merton,  porch. 

10.  Ockham,  good  tracer}'. 
14.  Woking. 

Perpendicular,  a.d.  1377-1547. 

1.  Croydon  (rebuilt). 
7.  Kingston. 

5.  Leigh,  brasses. 

4.  Lingfield,  brasses. 
—   Merstham,  E.  window. 

7.  Molesey,  West,  font. 

8.  Putney,  Bp.  West's  chantry. 
10.  Stoke  by  Guildford. 

7.  Thames  Ditton. 


Surrey.  Products  and  Manufadurea, 


Products  and  Manufactubeb. 

Beside  the  hop  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham  (Bte.  11), 
the  only  productions  of  the  county  requiring  especial  notice  here  are 
the  medicinal  herbs  grown  for  the  most  part  in  the  parishes  of  Mitcham 
and  Carshalton.  In  the  open  fields  there,  which  perfume  the  whole 
country  for  a  considerable  distance  round,  we  see  cultivated  in  enormous 
([uantities,  for  the  supply  of  the  London  herbsellers  and  druggists,  mint, 
lavender,  pennyroyal,  chamomile,  wormwood,  poppies,  anise,  liquorice, 
elecampane,  rhubarb,  soapwort,  coltsfoot,  vervein,  angelica,  rosemary, 
hyssop,  mimshmallow,  damask  and  red  roses,  &c.  These  *'  flower  larms," 
as  they  are  called,  are  almost  entirely  confijied  to  Surrey,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  roses  and  lavender,  in  cottage  gardens,  for  sale,  is  very  common 
in  Essex,  Herts,  and  other  counties.  In  the  sandy  soil  about  Woking 
and  Bagshot  are  several  very  extensive  nurseries,  where  rhododendrons 
and  azaleas,  and  American  plants  are  reared  in  vast  numbers. 

Extensive  market-gardens,  from  which  the  metropolis  is  Urgely  sup- 
plied, lie  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  They  are  successors  of  the 
earliest  gardens  in  England  in  which  vegetables  were  raised  for  sale, — 
the  Flemings  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Alva  having  first  esta- 
blished them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  and  then 
brought  them  nearer  London,  into  this  county.  The  gardens  about 
Battersea  were  long  famous  for  the  asparagus  raised  by  the  Flemings. 
They  were  the  first  also  to  cultivate  carrots  to  any  extent ;  and  Chertsey, 
where  this  vegetable  was  first  grown  in  Surrey,  is  still  remarkable  for  the 
large  quantities  raised  in  its  neighbourhood.  '*  Gardening,**  says  Fuller, 
in  his  *  Worthies '  (a  posthumous  publication,  1662),  "  was  first  brought 
into  England  for  profit  about  seventy  years  ago,  before  which  we  fetched 
most  of  our  cherries  from  Flanders,  apples  from  France,  and  had  hardly 
a  mess  of  rathe-ripe  pease  but  from  Holland,  which  were  dainties  for 
ladies,  they  came  so  tar,  and  cost  so  dear.  Since,  gardening  hath  crept 
out  of  Holland  to  Sandwich,  Kent,  and  thence  into  this  county  (Surrey), 
where,  though  they  have  given  six  pounds  an  aker  and  upNvard,  they 
have  made  their  rent,  lived  comfortably,  and  set  many  people  on  work. 
Oh,  the  incredible  profit  by  digging  of  ground! — for,  though  it  be 
confessed  that  the  plough  beats  the  spade  out  of  distance  for  speed 
(almost  as  much  as  the  press  beats  the  pen\  yet  what  the  spade  wants 
in  the  quantity  of  the  ground  it  manureth,  it  recompenseth  with  the 
plenty  of  the  fruit  it  yieldeth,  that  which  is  set  multiplying  a  hundred- 
fold more  than  that  which  is  souun.  'Tis  incredible  how  many  poor 
people  in  London  live  thereon,  so  that,  in  some  seasons,  the  gardens 
feed  more  people  than  the  field.*' 

Along  the  heaths  and  commons  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county, 
formed  by  the  Bagshot  Sands, — Weybridge,  Woking,  Pirbright,  Chob- 
haip,  and  Bagshot, — are  extensive  plantations  of  Scotch  fir — not  fir  and 
larch  as  is  sometimes  said,  for  the  larch  will  not  grow  on  them.    The  fir 
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also  grows  extensively  on  the  unenclosed  commons,  but  is  not  planted 
there.  ''  The  Scotch  fir-trees  [on  these  commons]  come  from  seed,  self 
sown,  and  where  once  a  clump  springs  up  it  seeds  the  ground,  and  each 
year  young  trees  from  seed  extend  over  the  common,  and  thus  a  forest 
is  formed  without  labour  or  expense.  .  •  .  These  fir-plantations  are 
daily  becoming  more  valuable ;  the  timber  being  of  light  carriage,  and 
inexpensively  converted,  is  now  extensively  used  for  permanent  railway 
sleepers,  and  for  boarding  of  all  descriptions.  The  small  trees  are  cleft 
into  lath,  and  are  also  much  sought  after  for  scaffold  poles,  railway 
fences,  rafters,  and  many  other  purposes,  and  the  cord-wood  is  worked 
up  in  the  lucifer-match  manu&ctories." — Mellersh. 

The  Manufactures  of  the  county  are  numerous,  but  are  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  the  more  immediate  neighbourhoodof  the  metropolis. 
Some  calico  bleaching  and  printing  (but  to  no  very  great  extent)  is 
carried  on  upon  the  Wandle,  where,  and  upon  the  Mole,  are  paper,  oil, 
powder,  snuff,  drug,  and  copper  mills.  Brick-making,  candle-making, 
glass- working,  cement- working,  and  pottery,  are  also  to  be  rank^ 
among  the  manufactures  of  Surrey ;  as  is  gunpowder,  largely  made  at 
Chilworth,  and  at  Ewell. 


Geology  and  Traveller's  View. 

The  geology  of  the  county  has  been  most  carefully  described  by  the 
late  Dr.  Mantell,  in  a  paper  supplied  by  him  for  Brayley's  '  History  of 
Sussex '  (voL  i.  p.  121,  and  vol.  v.,  61-67).  This  paper,  with  its  illus- 
trative map  and  sections,  the  tourist  will  find  of  considerable  value 
and  interest.  Only  a  very  brief  abstract  of  it,  with  a  few  corrections,  and 
the  nomenclature  of  the  maps  of  Surrey  issued  by  the  Greological  Survey, 
can  be  here  given. 

The  strata  of  the  county  of  Surrey  constitute  4  principal  groups,— 
firsty  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  comprising  the  Wealden  and  the  Lower 
Greensand  strata  (S.  of  the  chalk  downs),  the  lowermost  and  most 
ancient  series  of  deposits;  secondly ^  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  which  is 
superimposed  thereon ;  thirdly ^  the  Lower  Eocene,  including  the  London 
and  Plastic  clay ;  and  fourthly ^  the  Middle  Eocene,  or  Bagshot  sand 
group.  Upon  these  last-named  strata  there  aroj  here  and  there,  accumu- 
lations of  ancient  drift,  consisting  of  loam,  gravel,  and  sand,  which  are 
designated  Post-tertiary  Detritus,  or  Alluvium  of  the  Thames,  (fee. 

In  the  Post-tertiary  deposits,  the  principal  beds  of  which  occur  on 
Clapham,  Wandsworth,  Mitcham,  and  Chobham  Commons,  and  along 
the  Thames,  and  the  lower  course  of  its  Surrey  tributaries,  bones  and 
teeth  of  gigantic  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  antlers  and  bones  of  the 
Irish  elk,  and  of  one  or  more  species  of  horse,  deer,  buffalo,  and  other 
pachydermata,  have  been  found. 

The  Eocene  formations,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  London 
basin,  cover  the  whole  of  Surrey  N.  of  the  chalk  downs.  The  Middle 
Eocene  comprises : — 1.  Upper  Bagshot  sand,  the  uppermost  or  newest 
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deposit ;  2.  Middle  Bagshot,  or  Bracklesham,  sands ;  3.  Lower  Bagshot 
sand.     The  Upper  Bagshot  sand  is  confined  to  the  range  of  high  hills 
(the  Fox  HilU  and  Chohham  Ridges)  running  N.  and  S.  along  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  a  few  insulated  patches,  as  on  Pirbright 
Comnion,   ^.  of  Pirbright,  and  DukeVhill  on  Bagshot  Heath.     It 
everywhere  lies  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Middle  Bagshot  sands, 
or  Bracklesham  beds,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  Bagshot  Heath, 
Bisley,  and  Pirbright  Commons,  and  occur  in  insulated  spots  eastward, 
aa  St.  GeorgeVhill,  by  Weybridge,  and  Redhill,  1  m.  S.,  on  Cobham 
Common.     The  Lower  Bagshot  sand  occupies  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
county,    extending  southwards,  with  interruptions,  from  Egham  to 
Woking  and  Pirford.    E.  of  Woking  Common,  Cobham  Common  (with 
the  exceptions  mentioned  above),  Claremont  and  Esher  Coumion,  belong 
wholly  to  the  Lower  Bagshot  sand.    A  patch  of  it  occurs  flJso  near 
Send,  and  a  narrow  band  extends  thence  to  Ash.    Numerous  shells 
and  remains  of  marine  fishes  occur  in  this  formation.    The  Lower  Eocene 
groupconsistsof—l,  London  clay;  2,  Plastic  clay;  3,  Thanet  sand.  The 
London  clay  extends  throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
and  thence  (with  a  break  by  Tooting  and  Mitcham,  which  are  alluvial), 
in  a  narrowing  belt,  south-westward  to  the  extremity  of  the  county  by 
Pamham.     ^e  London  clay  contains  bones  and  teeth  of  extinct 
manmialia ;  bones  of  birds,  serpents,  crocodiles ;   fishes,  Crustacea, 
nautili,  and  other  marine  shells  ;  wood,  plants,  and  seed-vessels.    The 
Plastic  clay,  which  is  found  skirting  the  southern  edge  of  the  London 
clay,  and  in  insulated  patches  at  Headley,  Netley  Heath,  near  Dork- 
ing, &c. ;  and  the  llianet  sand,  which  crops  out  from  under  the  London 
clay  from  Beddington  to  near  Leatherhead,  and  occurs  in  patches  at 
Banstead  and  Walton-on-the-Hill,  contain  very  similar  fossils,  beside 
large  beds  of  oyster-shells,  of  a  species  very  nearly  resembling  that 
which  now  exists. 

These  Eocene  formations  (of  which  the  basins  of  London  and  Hamp- 
shire are  the  only  representatives  in  England)  find  their  counterparts  in 
those  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  where  the  fossils  are  of  the  same 
species,  and  partly  in  those  of  the  great  basin  of  Paris.    The  Hampshire 
basin  covers  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  beside  parts  of  the 
Sussex  and  Dorsetshire  coasts,  and  the  N.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Outlying  patches  of  Tertiary  strata  occur  here  and  there  at  great  dis- 
tances beyond  the  general  limits,  and  at  great  heights  upon  the  chalk 
which  separates  the  basins  of  London  and  Hampshire.    It  has  accord- 
ingly been  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland  that  the  two  basins  were 
I'  originally  united  together  in  one  continuous  deposit  across  the  now 
intervening  chalk  of  ^lisbury  Plain  in  Wilts  and  the  plains  of  Andover 
and  Basingstoke  in  Hants.'*  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  however,  agrees  only  so 
far  with  this  conclusion  *'  as  to  believe  that  the  basins  of  London  and 
Hampshire  were  not  separated  until  prt  of  the  tertiary  strata  were  de- 
posited, and  does  not  think  it  probable  that  the  tertiary  beds  ever 
extended  continuously  over  those  spaces  where  the  outliers  above 
mentioned  occur ;  nor  that  the  comparative  thinness  of  those  deposits  in 
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the  higher  chalk  countries  shonld  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  greater 
degree  of  denudation  which  they  have  there  fluffered." — Principles  of 
Geoh,  book  iv.  ch.  20.  The  tertiary  strata  were  formed  after  the  break- 
ing up  of  tbe  bed  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  chalk  was  deposited.  Some 
parts  of  this  were  elevated  above  the  waves,  and  formed  groups  of 
islands ;  while  the  depressions,  or  basins,  were  filled  with  the  waters  of 
a  sea  teeming  with  marine  fishes  and  shells  wholly  distinct  from  those 
of  the  preceding  ocean,  and  fed  by  streams  which  brought  down  from 
the  land  the  remains  of  terrestrial  mammalia,  and  of  trees  and  plants, 
also  of  extinct  species  and  genera.  "  The  London  area  appears  to  have 
been  upraised  before  that  of  Hampshire,  so  that  it  never  became  the 
receptacle  of  the  Barton  clays,  nor  of  the  overlying  fluvio-marine  and 
freshwater  beds  of  Hordwell  and  the  north  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wjght. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Hampshire  Eocene  area  seems  to  have  emerged 
before  that  of  Paris,  so  that  no  marine  beds  of  the  Upper  Eocene  era  were 
ever  thrown  down  in  Hampshire." — Lyell,  Manual  of  Geology,  cli.  xvi. 

The  Upper  Cretaceous  formation  is  divided  into— 1,  Chalk ;  2,  Upper 
Greensand  (Malm) ;  3,  Gault. 

The  white  chalk  underlies  the  tertiary  strata,  at  a  depth  varying 
from  100  to  500  or  600  ft.  It  gradually  rises  to  the  surface  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  m.  S.  of  London,  "  forming  the  North  Downs,  which 
present  a  bold  escarpment  to  the  S.,  and,  on  the  E.,  constitute  an  area 
of  8  or  10  m.  across;  but  towards  the  W.  they  are  contracted  into  that 
narrow  but  beautiful  ridge  called  the  Hog's  Back,  between  Guildford 
and  Farnham,  which  scarcely  exceeds  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Godstone, 
Relocate,  Dorking,  and  Farnham  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  hills :  Guildford  stands  upon  the  chalk,  the  river  Wey  flowing 
by  it,  through  a  chalk  valley  to  the  Thames.  To  the  E.  the  Surrey 
chalk  hills  unite  with  the  downs  of  Kent,  which  terminate  in  the  cliffs 
of  Dover ;  on  the  W.  they  pass  into  Hampshire,  and  are  thus  connected 
with  the  South  Downs,  that  range  from  W.  to  E.  through  Sussex,  and 
end  in  the  bold  promontory  of  Beachy  Head.  The  general  dip  of  the 
chalk  varies  from  l(P  to  15°  towards  the  N.,  but  at  the  Hog's  Back  the 
inclination  is  very  considerable,  being  [in  one  place  ^  m.  W.  of  Scale] 
above  45**." 

**  The  white  chalk  is  composed  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  purest  appears  to  be  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly, 
made  up  of  the  detritus  of  corals  and  shells.  The  nodules  and  veins  of 
flint  in  the  chalk  show  that  water,  holding  silex  in  solution,  must  have 
been  very  abundant  during  the  cretaceous  period.  The  perfect  fluidity 
of  the  flint  before  its  consolidation  is  prov^  by  the  sharp  impressions 
of  shells,  echini,  and  other  marine  exuviaB,  and  the  complete  impregna- 
tion of  the  sponges,  alcyonia,  and  other  zoophytes,  with  siliceous  matter ; 
so  that  polished  sections  of  the  flints  display  the  most  delicate  structure 
of  the  enclosed  organic  bodies.  The  chalk  is  distinctly  stratified,  and 
the  flints  are  distributed  in  horizontal  layers  at  irregular  distances  from 
each  other— a  proof  of  the  tranquil  and  intermitting  character  of  the 
deposition."— jSfaw^eZ?. 
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The  upper  Greensand,  a  grey  chalk  marl,  in  its  lowermost  beds 
hecoming  a  greyish-green  arenaceous  limestone,  provincially  called  fire- 
stone,  extends  in  a  narrow  terrace  all  along  the  escarpment  or  southern 
face  of  the  Downs.  The  firestone  was  anciently  much  quarried  near 
Eeigate.  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel,  at  Westminster,  and  parts  of  Windsor 
Castle,  are  built  of  it ;  but  its  use  is  now  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  formation  of  hearths  and  furnaces,  for  which  its  property  of  resisting 
heat  renders  it  well  adapted. 

Under  the  firestone,  and  running  like  it  in  a  narrow  belt  across  the 
county,  appears  the  Gault,  a  dark  blue  marl  characterised  by  a  few 
peculiar  fossils ;  ''  whilst  the  beautiful  state  in  which  the  pearly  coat 
of  the  ammonites  and  other  sheik  is  preserved  distinguishes  the  organic 
remains  of  this  deposit  from  those  of  the  associated  firestone  and  marl.*' 

The  lower  Cretaceous  formation  is  divided  into  the  Lower  Greensand 
and  Wealden  groups.  The  Lower  Greensand  is  subdivided  into — 
1,  Folkestone  beds  (saud) ;  2,  Sandgate  beds  (clayey  sand  and  clay) ; 
3,  Hythe  beds  (stone  and  sand) ;  4,  Atherfield  clay.  The  formation 
rises  into  a  range  of  hills  that  runs  parallel  with  the  chalk  (on  its 
S.  side),  and  forms  the  highest  ground  in  this  part  oT  England.  The 
Folkestone  beds  skirt  the  Ghiult  on  the  S.,  aud  form  the  greater  part  of 
Black-heath  and  Farley-heath  on  the  E.,  and  the  wide  heathy  tract 
stretching  W.  of  Godalming  to  Famham.  The  Sandgate  beds  are 
found  S.  of  these,  at  Nutfield,  Eedhill,  &c.,  where  occur  extensive  beds 
of  fuller's  earth.  The  Hythe  beds  form  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  group,  from  Leith-hill  to  the  Hindhead  hills  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  county.  It  is  bordered  for  its  whole 
extent  on  the  S.  by  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Atherfield  clay,  a  large  deposit 
of  which  also  occurs  between  Guildford  and  Godalming.  Fossils  are 
but  sparingly  distributed  in  the  Greensand  of  Surrey,  A  few  trigoniaa 
have  been  found  near  Godalming ;  and  at  Nutfiela  large  ammonites 
and  nautili  are  not  uncommon. 

Below  the  chalk,  and  underlying  the  Greensand,  appears  the  lowest 
series  of  deposits,  which,  from  their  occupying  the  Wealds  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  have  received  the  name  of  Wealden,  They  consist 
of^l.  Weald  clay,  with  Horsham  stone ;  2.  Tunbridge  Wells  sand,  with 
Grinstead  clay;  3,  Wadhurst  clay.  This  formation  covers  all  the 
southern  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  of  freshwater  origin,  and 
originally  formed  the  delta  of  a  vast  river  that  flowed  through  a 
country  which  enjoyed  a  tropical  climate.  The  Wealden  strata  of 
Surrey  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  Weald  clay,  with  interposed 
layers  of  sand,  shells,  and  limestone.  A  layer  of  Faludina  limestone, 
rising  into  a  range  of  low  hills,  extends  in  the  S.E.  portion  of  the 
formation  from  E.  of  Home  to  Charlwood  on  the  Sussex  border.  The 
Tunbridge  Wells  sand  and  Grinstead  clay  strata  are  only  seen  at  Cop- 
thome  Common,  and  towards  Grinstead  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  corner  of 
the  county.  River  shells,  land  plants,  and  skeletons  of  terrestrial 
reptiles,  are  the  fossil  remains  which  it  contains. 

"  From  a  careful  survey  of  the  strata  and  organic  remains  of  the 
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Wealden,  we  have  acquired  data  from  which  we  obtain  secure  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  from  whence  those  spoils  were 
derived,  of  the  animals  by  which  it  was  inhabited,  and  of  the  vegetables 
that  clothed  its  surface.  That  country  must  have  been  diversified  by 
hill  and  valley,  and  irrigated  by  streams  and  torrents,  the  tributaries  of 
its  mighty  river.  Arborescent  ferns,  palms,  and  yuccas  constituted  its 
groves  and  forests  ;  delicate  ferns  and  grasses  the  vegetable  clothing  of 
its  soil ;  and  in  its  manges  equiseta,  and  plants  of  a  like  nature,  pre- 
vailed. It  was  peopled  by  enormous  reptiles,  among  which  the  colossal 
iguanodon  and  the  megalosaurus  were  the  chief;  crocodiles  and  turtles, 
flying  reptiles  and -birds,  frequented  its  fens  and  rivers,  and  deposited 
their  eggs  on  its  banks  and  shoals ;  and  its  waters  teemed  with  lizards, 
fishes,  and  moUusca.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  man  ever  set  his 
foot  upon  that  wondrous  soil,  or  that  any  of  the  animals  that  are  his 
contemporaries  found  there  an  habitation. — Mantelh  (See  for  further 
details  the  Handbook  for  Sussex,  Introduction.) 

The  tourist  in  search  of  the  picturesque  will  find  Surrey  a  most 
attractive  county,  full  of  variety  and  interest.  The  views  from  its 
northern  portion,  adjoining  the  Thames,  have  long  been  celebrated. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  from  St.  George's-hill  (Kte.  14) ;  from 
St.  Anne's-hill  ^Kte.  13);  from  Cooper's-hill  (Rte.  9) ;  and  that  from 
Kichmond-hiU  (Kte.  8).  From  all  these  eminences  prospects  of  wide 
extent  and  of  extreme  richness  are  commanded — such  as  perhaps  no 
country  but  England  can  slTow.  Along  the  chalk  range,  and  the 
adjoining  hills  of  the  Greensand,  the  great  views  are — from  Keigate 
Park  and  from  the  downs  above  the  town ;  from  Boxhill,  Norbury-park, 
the  heights  above  Denbies,  Leith-hill,  Newland's  Corner,  St.  Martha's 
Chapel  (Rte.  5),  and  the  Hog's  Back  (Kte.  11).  These  views  differ 
materially  in  their  character  from  those  near  the  Thames,  and  are  often 
so  wild  and  romantic  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  tourist  to  believe 
that  he  is  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  great  metropolis.  South  of 
Farnham  a  wild  stretch  of  heath  country  extends,  not  without  a 
picturesque  beauty  of  its  own ;  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  Hindhead 
(Rte.  15)  is  a  very  fine  one.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Harden  Park, 
Coulsdon,  Chipstead,  and  Gatton  on  the  E.  side  of  the  county  (Rte.  4), 
and  Godalming  on  tiie  W.  (Rte.  15)  is  some  interesting  scenery,  which 
the  artist  will  find  worth  exploration.  Very  good  inns  occur  through- 
out the  county ;  and  a  tour  in  Surrey  may  be  accomplished  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience  or  hardship. 

The  Art  collections  of  the  county  are  at  Dulwich  (Rte.  6 ;  picture- 
gallery),  at  Gatton  (Lord  Monson ;  pictures  ;  Rte.  4),  and  at  the  Deep- 
dene  (Mrs.  Hope  ;  pictures  and  sculpture ;  Rte.  5). 
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SKELETON  TOURS. 

No.  I-— SUEBEY. 
Stations.  Chief  Points  of  Intkbest  [the  most  beuabk- 

ABLB  with  the  ASTmUSK]. 

Croydon       *Churoh ;  Hall  of  Palace.    Beddington  Hall  and 

Church.    *Exo.  to  Sanderstead. 

Epsom *Baoe  Course.    *Ba]istead  Downs  (view). 

Gatebham White  Hill  (view  from).    Maiden  Park. 

Mbbstham *Church.    *Ghitton  (where  are  some  fine  pictures, 

and  in  the  park  some  noble  trees)  may  be  visited 
from  this  station.    Chipstead  Church. 

Beigate        ^Church.    *  View  from  Beigate  Park.    ^Yiew&om 

the  Chalk  Downs.  Bletohingley  Church.  God- 
stone.  Titsey.  '^Ezc.  to  Ciowhurst  and 
Lingfield. 

Box-hill      ..     ..     ..  *Box-hill.    *Norbury  Park. 

Dorking       *The  Deepdene.    *  Avenue  in  Betohworth  Park. 

Wotton  Church.  *Leith  Hill.  Oakwood 
Chapel.    Abinger  Church. 

Leathebbead      ..     ..  Cobham    Church.      Stoke    D'Abemon    Church, 
where  are  the  earliest  English  brasses. 

Guildford *St.  Mary's  Church.    *The  Castle.    *Abp.  Abbot's 

Hospital.  *St  Catherine's  Hill.  *St.  Martha's 
Hill.  ♦Sutton  Place.  ♦Loseley.  *Compton 
Church.  ♦Kewland's  Comer.  ♦The  Hog's 
Back. 

GrODALMiNG ChuTch.    Kew  Chartcrhouse  Schools.    Hascombe 

Beeches.  ♦Chesnuts  at  Bureate.  "Oxenford 
Grange.  ♦Peperharow  Churcm,  and  Cedars  in 
the  ^tfden.  Devil's  Punchbowl.  ♦View  from 
Hindhead.    Haslemere. 

Farnham      Church.     ♦Castle.     ♦Waverley  Abbey.      ♦Moor 

Park.    Tilford,  King's  Oak.    ♦Crooksbury. 

Farnboroxjgh      . .     . .  Chobham  Ridges.    Camp  at  Aldershot. 

Woking Church.    Remains  of  Newark  Priory.     ♦Messrs. 

Waterer^s  nursery  gardens. 

Weybridge ♦St.  George's  Hill.    View  from  Oatlands. 

Chertsey      ♦Cowley  House.    ♦St.  Anne's  Hill.    Anningsley. 

Egham  Church.  ♦Cooper's  Hill.  ♦Runnymede. 
(Virginia  Water  may  be  visited  from  here.) 

Walton        ..     ».     ..  View  from  the  bridges.     ♦Church.     Bradsliaw's 
House.    Cowey  Stakes. 
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Stations.  Chief  Points  of  iNTEioffr. 

EsHEB '^Wolaey's  Tower.     *Claremont.     Thames  Ditton 

Church. 

Kingston     *Chiiich  of  All  Saints.    Coronation  Stone  near 

the  Market  Place.  View  from  Kingston  Hill, 
and  from  the  Bridge. 

Wimbledon Views  from  the  Park  and  Common.  Rifle  footing- 

Richmond '^The  Park  between  Richmond  and  Ham  Gates. 

♦Views  from  the  Hill,  and  Terrace  near  Pem- 
broke Lodge,  Thomson's  Villa.  Church.  *Kew 
Gardens. 

Nearly  all  the  places  of  interest  in  Surrey  are  within  a  long  day's  excursion 
from  London. 

No.  n.— HAMPSHIEE. 

Stations.  Chief  Points  of  Intebbst. 

WiNOHFiBLD Dogmersfield  Park.    *Odiham  Church  and  Castle- 

♦Bramshill. 

Basinostoke  ..  ..Church.  *Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ♦Ruins  of 
Basing  House ;  Basing  Church.  Winklesbnry 
Circle.  The  Vyne.  Church  of  Monks*  Sher- 
borne.   Hackwood. 

MoBTiMEB     *Stratfield  Saye.    ♦Silchester.    Roman  city. 

Alton *Church.    *Exc.  to  Selbome  Church  and  White's 

House.  Views  from  the  lulls  above  Selbome. 
♦Hawkley  Hanger. 

MrroEmLDEVER     ..     ..  Popham  Beacon.    Church  of  Stoke  Charity. 

Winchester *Cathedral.      *St.  Mary's  College.     Remains   of 

Wolvesey  Castle.  St.  John's  Church.  •Hall  of 
the  Palace.  Barracks.  ♦Hospital  of  St.  Cross. 
♦St.  Catherine's  Hill.  Twyford,  ♦St.  Martin's 
Church,  Headboume  Worthy.  Chilcomb.  Exc. 
to  Merdon  Castle  and  Hursley.  Otterboumo 
Church. 

Bishop's  Waltham    ..  ♦Ruins  of  the  Episcopal  Palace.    Church. 

BiSHOFSTOKE  ..  ..  ♦Gardens  of  the  late  Dean  of  Winchester.  Stone- 
ham  Park. 

RoMBET ♦Abbey   Church.      Broadlands.      Embley  Park. 

Mottisfont. 

Southampton  ..  ..  ♦Walls  and  ancient  houses.  ♦Bargate.  ♦Domus 
Dei.  ♦Font  in  St.  Michael's  Church.  ♦Docks. 
*Bevis  Mount.  Remains  of  Clausentum.  ♦Exc. 
to  Netley  Abbey,  and  Hospital.  ♦Exc.  to  Beau- 
lieu.  ♦Exes,  to  New  Forest  and  Ihe  Isle  of 
Wight. 
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Stations.  Chikf  Points  or  Intebest. 

Fabeham      *Titohfield  Church.    '^Ruins  of  Titchfield  House, 

Boarhunt  Church. 
PoBOHESTBB ^Castle  and  Church.    Line  of  Forts.     Nelson's 

PiUar. 
Pobtsmouth St.  Thomas's  Church.     *Dockyard.    ♦Victory  in 

the  Harbour.     ♦Victualling  Yard  at  Gosport. 

Sea  Ports.    *Exc.  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Havant        Church.    Warblington  Church.    Hayling  Island. 

Petbbspield        ..     ..  'View  from  Butser  Hill.    •Church  of  East  Meon. 

♦Church  and  remains  of  Manor-house  at  Warn- 

ford.    ♦Corhampton  Church.    Old  Winchester 

HiU. 

Lyndhubst ""Church.      Queen's  House.      ♦Ezc.  to  different 

parts  of  the  New  Forest.  ♦Stoney  Cross  and 
Rufos's  Stone.  ♦Oak-trees  called  *'  The  Twelve 
Apostles,"  near  Burley  Lodge. 

Bbockenhubst  ..  ..  ♦Church.  ♦Ezc.  to  different  parts  of  the  Forest. 
♦Boldre  Church. 

Lymington ♦Buckland    Rings.      ♦Hurst   Castle.       ♦Milford 

Church.    ♦Hordwell  Cliffs. 

Chbmtchubch  ..  ..  ♦Church.  ♦Remains  of  Norman  House.  Hen- 
gistbury  Head.  Mudeford.  ♦High  Cliff. 
♦Sopley  Church.  ♦View  from  St.  Catherine's 
Hill.    ♦Exc.  to  Bournemouth. 

BiNGWOOD Church.    ♦Somerley  (pictures  at\    Moyle*s  Court 

and  EUingham  Church.  Fordingbridge  Church 
and  Rockbourne.  ♦Ezc.  to  different  parts  of  the 
Forest. 


STOGKBBIDaB 

Andoveb 


Gbately  .. 
Whitchubch 

KiNGSCLERE   .. 


..  Churches  of  King's  Somboum  and  Little  Som- 
boum.    Broughton.    The  Wallops. 

..  Church.  ♦Bury  Hill.  ♦Church  of  Upper  Clat- 
ford.  Wherwell.  Churches  of  Chilbolton, 
♦Bwrton  Stacey,  and  ♦Longparish.  •Ezc.  to 
Highclere. 

..  ♦Grately  Church.  ♦Quarley  Mount.  ♦Amport. 
♦Thruzton  Church. 

. .   Church.    ♦Hurstboume  Priors  (pictures  at). 

..  *Church.  •Ezc.  by  Highclere,  and  by  Egbury 
Hill,  to  Whitchurch. 

[For  the  Isle  of  Wight,  see  p.  377.] 


No.  III.— AN  ANTIQUAEIAN  AND  AETISTIC  TOUR. 

SURREY. — ^Dulwich  Gallery  (pictures).  Croydon  Church  and  Hall  of 
Palace.  Beddington  Hall  and  Church.  Chaldon  Church  (frescoes). 
Merstham  Church.    Gatton  (pictures  at,  and  church).  Reigate  Church. 
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The  Pilgrims'  Way  on  the  Downs.  Crowhurst,  Church  and  Manor-house. 
Lingfield  Church.  The  Deepdene  (pictures  and  sculpture).  Wotton 
Church.  Abinger  Church.  St.  Mary's  Church,  Guildford.  Guildford 
Castle.  Archbuhop  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford.  Sutton  Place.  Loseley. 
Compton  Church.  Peperharow  Church.  Famham  Church  and  Castle. 
Waverley  Abbey.  Woking  Church.  Newark  Priory.  Stoke  d'Abemon, 
Church  and  brasses.  Cowley  House,  Chertsey.  Bunnymede.  Walton 
Church,  and  Bradshaw's  House.  Wolsey's  Tower,  Esher.  Kingston 
Church  and  Coronation  Stone. 

HAMPSHIBE.—Odiham  Church  and  Castle.  Bramshill.  Basingstoke 
Church,  and  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Buins  of  Basing  House  and 
Basing  Church.  The  Vyne.  Silchester.  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  other 
i*emains  in  the  city.  St.  Cross.  St.  Martin's  Church,  Headboume 
Worthy.  Buins  of  Palace  at  Bishop's  Waltham.  Bomsey  Abbey  Church. 
Walls  and  early  houses  at  Southampton.  Bar-gate  and  God's  House 
there.  Font  in  St.  Michael's  Church.  Bemains  of  Clausentum.  Ketley 
Abbey.  Beaulieu  Abbey.  Titchfield  Church,  and  Buins  of  Titchfield 
House.  Boarhunt  Church.  Porchester  Castle  and  Church.  East  Meon 
Church.  Church  and  Buins  of  Manor-house  at  Wamford.  Corhampton 
Church.  Bufus's  Stone  in  the  New  Forest.  Brockenhurst  Church. 
BucMand  Bings,  Lymington.  Milford  Church.  Christchurch  Church. 
Bemains  of  Norman  house,  Christchurch.  Sopley  Church.  Bury  Hill, 
Andover.  Churches  of  Upper  Clatford,  ChUbolton,  Barton  Stacey,  and 
Longparish.  Grately  Church.  Quarley  Mount.  Thruxton  Church. 
Hurstbome  Priors  (pictures  at).    Kingsclere  Church. 


No.  IV.— A  PEDESTEIAN  TOUR  ALONG  THE  NORTH 
AND  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

(For  porti^ms  of  the  foUowinqTour — which  wiU  he  found  a  very  delightful 

one — see  the  Handbook  for  Kent  and  Sussex, 
Days. 

1.  From  Beigate,  along  the  Chalk  Downs,  by  Boxhill  to  Dorking. 

2.  Ascend  Leith  Hill ;  and  proceed  by  Shere  and  Gomshall  to  Guildford, 

visiting  Newland's  Comer  and  St.  Martha's  Hill  on  the  way. 

3.  By  the  Hog's  Back  to  Famham,  visiting  Loseley  and  Compton  by  tho 

way. 

4.  Across  Hindhead,  and  by  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  to  Headley ;  thence 

through  Woolmer  Forest  to  Selbome. 

5.  By  Hawkley  to  Petersfield. 

6.  Through  the  Forest  of  Bere  to  Bowhgid's  Castle. 

7.  By  Stanstead  Park  and  Bowhill  to  Cocking. 

8.  Along  the  Downs  to  Bignor.    See  the  Boman  ViUa.    Sleep  at  tho 

White  Horse,  Sutton. 

9.  Along  the  Downs  by  Amberley  to  Storrington.    Visit  Parham. 

10.  By  Chanctonbury  Bing,  Steyning,  and  the  Devil's  Dyke,  to  Poynings. 

11.  Along  the  Downs  (over  Mount  Harry)  to  Lewes. 

12.  Lewes  to  Beachy  Head  and  Eastboume. 
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V  'Hi®  namee  of  places  are  printed  In  Uaiia  only  where  the  placet  are  deacribed.  1 


ROITTE  PAGE 

1.  London  to  Croydon.  (A.) 
London-bridge  to  Croydon, 
by  Sydenham  and  Norwood 
Junction  [Sanderstectd,  Ad- 
dington.  West  WickJiam,'] 
(B.)  Victoria  to  Croydon, 
by  Clapham  Junction^  BtUr 
Juim  and  Thornton  Heath       15 

2.  South  London  Line      .     .     26 

3.  London  to  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace. I.  London  A  Bright 
ton  Lines.  II.  London^  Chal- 
ham  and  Dover  Lines   .     .     26 

4.  London  to  BedhiU  and  Hor^ 
ley,  by  Merstham  [  Caterham, 
Chehham,  Chipsteadj  Nut- 
fidd,  BletehingUy,  Godstone, 
Crowhurst,  LingfieUd,  Charl- 
uH)od,  Burstovj]  ,     ...     29 

5.  RedhUl  Junction  to  Dork- 
ing and  Guildford,  by 
Beigaie,  Beichworth,  Box- 
hiUj  Chilworth,  and  Shdlfwd 
[Leiih'hin,  AUmry']       .     .     46 

6.  London  to  Horsham,  by 
Dulunch,  Epsom,  Leather- 
head,  and  Dorking  ...     79 

7.  London  to  [Hampton  Court]   ^ 
Weybridge,  by  Wimbledon, 
EsJier,    and    WaUon  -on' 
Thames  IKingsUm,  Thames 


BOUTE  PAGE 

DitUm,  East  and  West  Mcle- 
sey'\ 9G 

8.  London  to  Richmond  and 
Kew,  by  Wandsworth^  Put- 
ney, Barnes,  MorUake,  and 
Sheen 114 

9.  London  to  Bag^wt,  by  Eg- 
ham 1S3 

10.  Leatherhead  to  Guildford, 
h J  Stoked* Abemon,  Cobham, 
Bipley,  Send,  &ud  Stoke     .  140 

11.  Lcttitherhead  to  Guildford 
and  Farnham,  by  Great  and 
LitHe  Bodkham,  East  and 
West  Horsley.  East  and 
West  Clandm  [Loseley,  Put- 
tenham,  Waverley,  Moor 
Park,  TOford,  Frensham']  .  145 

12.  Guildford  to  Horsham,  by 
Crardey  lEwhurst^  .     .     .159 

13.  Weybridge  to  Chertsey  ISt. 
Anne's-hiU] 161 

14.  Weybridge  to  J^am^toroti^^, 
by  Woking  [St.  George*s 
mU,  Byfleet,  Pirbright,  and 
Frindey.    Aldershot]    .     .  167 

15.  Woking  to  Had&mere,  by 
Godalming  [Hascombe, 
Hambledon,  Peperharaw, 
Hindhead] 176 


ROUTE  1. 

LONDON  TO  CROYDON  [SANDER- 
STEAD,  ADDINQTON,  WEST  WICK- 
HAM.] 

[The  following  Southern  lines,  by 
which  the  counties  of  Surrey  and 
Hants  are  traversed,  have  both  City 
and  West-End  stations:— 


(1)  The  South  Eastern  at  London- 
bridge,  Cannon-street,  and  Charing- 
cross;  it  has  also  a  communication 
with  the  South  Western  at  Waterloo- 
road,  and  is  now  (May,  1876)  forming 
another  with  the  London  Chatham 
and  Dover  at  Blackfriars. 

(2)  The  London  Brighton  and 
SouOh  Coast  at  London-bridge,  Vic- 
toria, and  Kensington. 

(3)  The  London  Chatham  and 
Dover  at  Blackfriars,  Ludgate-hill, 
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Sect.  I. 


Holbom- viaduct,   Moorgate  -  street, 
and  Victoria. 

(4)  The  fibM<A  Western  in  Water- 
loo-ioad,  and  at  Chelsea,  West 
Brompton,  and  Kensington  ( Addison- 
road);  it  also  uses  the  Ludgate- 
hill  Station  of  the  London  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  line,  passengers  in 
most  cases  changing  carriages  at 
Clapham  Junction  (vost),  but  in 
others  at  \Vimbledon  (Bte.  7.)] 

(A.)    LONDON-BBIDGB     tO     CbOYDON, 

by  Sydenham  and  Norwood  Junc- 
tion. 

L.B.  and  8,C.  Bly,   10§  m. 

Several  of  the  South  Eastern  trains 
also  run  to  Croydon,  but  do  not  stop 
at  the  intermediate  stations.  The 
line  is  carried  on  a  brick  viaduct  for 
the  first  2  m. ;  the  S.  London  line 
(Rte.  2)  running  parallel  with  it  on 
S.  At  J  ra.  is  seen  on  N.  St.  John's 
Church,  Horselydown,  on  which  an 
ill-proportioned  Ionic  column  does 
duty  as  a  spire,  and  deserves  notice 
as  one  of  the  most  absurd  of  modem 
ecclesiastical  erections. 

The  suburb  of  Bermondsey  (Beor- 
mundVig,  ey,  or  island),  passed 
through  before  gaining  the  open 
country,  had  once  an  unenviable 
notoriety  as  a  breeding-place  for 
cholera  and  fever,  but  the  Southern 
main  drainage  works  have  greatly 
benefited  it.  Since  the  destruction 
of  the  Cluniac  Abbey  here — in  which 
Katlierine,  queen  of  Henry,  V.  died 
(1437),  and  in  which  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  widow  of  Edward  IV., 
was  imprisoned  by  Henry  VII.,  and 
died  in  1492 — ^Bermondsey  has  been 
the  grand  haunt  of  tanners,  parch- 
ment and  glue  maker^  and  leather- 
dressers,  to  whom  its  numerous 
watercourses,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  tidal  current  from  the  river,  are 
very  convenient,  though,  being  mere 
beds  of  mud  twice  a  day,  they  are 
unfavourable  to  health.     One  of  the 

Srincipal  leather-works  in  the  king- 
om  (Messrs.  Bevington's,  the  Neck- 


inger  Mills),  and  perhaps  the  largest 
hat  manufactory  in  the  world  (Messrs. 
Christy's),  are  to  be  found  here ;  and 
to  the  leather  and  skin  market  in 
Snow's  fields  are  brought  most  of  the 
sheepskins  from  the  vast  metropolitan 
supply. 

A  dense  population  has  clustered 
about  these  large  establishments; 
and  the  squalor  of  some  of  the  most 
crowded  quarters  is  excessive.  About 
1  m.  from  London-bridge,  lying 
beyond  St.  James's  Church,  is  the  dis- 
trict called  Jdcob's  Island^  the  scene 
of  Bill  Sykes's  death  in  Dickens's 
story ;  but  many  of  the  worst  build- 
ings have  been  pulled  down  since 
*  Oliver  Twist '  was  written. 

After  passing  St.  Jameses  Church  1. 
the  line  crosses  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient enclosures  of  the  abbey,  and 
continues  for  some  distance  skirted 
on  either  side  by  very  productive 
market  gardens.  They  may  be 
compared  with  the  wide-spreading 
Belgian  gardens  of  the  Pays  de 
Waes  (between  Ghent  and  Antwerp) ; 
but  if  the  award  of  neatness  must  be 
assigned  to  our  Flemish  cousins,  the 
quality  of  the  crops  raised  here  is 
very  far  superior. 

In  the  distance,  rt.,  is  seen  the 
Crystal  Palace;  1.  rise  the  wooded 
heights  of  Greenwich  Park,  with  the 
cupolas  of  the  Hospital  below  them. 
At  2  m.  rt.  a  junction  line  passes  to 
the  Bricklayers'  Arms  goods  station, 
used  jointly  by  the  Brighton  and 
South  Eastern  Railway  companies, 
but  occasionally  employed  for  pas- 
senger traffic,  as  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Alexandra,  who  made 
her  entrv  into  London  in  March, 
1863,  by*  this  route. 

Midway  between  this  and  New 
Cross  is  South  Bermondsey^  the  first 
stat.  on  the  South  London  line 
(Rte.  2). 


3  m.  New  Cross  {StAt),  The  East 
London  line,  on  which  trains  now  run, 
starting  from  the  Terminus  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Rly.  in   Liverpool- 


Surrey. 
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street,  unites  the  lines  N.  and  8.  of 
London,  by  a  passage  through  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  and  communioatlng 
with  theBrightonStationbyaoovered 
way.  On  i.  on  high  ground  is  the  Royal 
Naval  School,  founded  under  the 
patronage  of  Queen  Adelaide,  with 
the  object  of  ^  qualifying  its  pupils 
(whether  sons  of  naval  officers  or 
not)  for  the  Uniyersities,  the  naval, 
military,  and  Indian  services,**  at  an 
inexpensive  rate.  It  was  opened  in 
1845.  The  architect  has  followed  a 
design  by  Sir  0.  Wren. 

The  line  rises  from  the  New  Gross 
Fetation  with  a  steep  incline  (1  foot  in 
100,  or  rather  moro  than  52  feet  in 
1  m.),  and  is  carried  through  a  wide 
catting  in  the  London  clay,  80  feet 
de^  in  the  highest  part.  At  4  m. 
is  Brockley  (Rtat.),  giving  access  io 
Lewisham.  Emei^ing  from  the  cut* 
ting  we  reach 

5^  m.  For68t-hia  (Stat.),  where  the 
country,"  although  covered  witli  vil- 
las in  every  style  of  architecture, 
becomes  wooded  and  interesting. 
**  It  is  impossible,"  says  Southey,  "not 
to  like  the  villas,  so  mnch  opulence 
and  so  much  ornament  is  visible 
about  them ;  but  it  is  also  impossible 
not  to  wish  that  the  domestic  arohi- 
tecture  of  Engrland  wero  in  better 
taste."— JSJsprieWo's  Leitera. 

Quitting  the  station  Shooters*-hill 
is  seen,  1.,  and  the  spire  of  Becken- 
bam  Ohnroh  (see  Handbook  for 
Kent),      . 

eim,  Sydenham  (&iAt).  This,  once 
one.  of  tne  most  pleasant  of  the 
villages  round  London,  is  now  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  groups  of 
villas,  and  detached  houses  of  large 
size.  Campbell,  the  poet,  resided 
for  a  time  at  Peak  Hill,  near  the  site 
of  the  station,  which  is  in  a  walled 
cutting,  formerly  the  bed  of  the 
Crovdon  Canal.  A  short  branch 
Btrikes  off  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
{pott),  the  entrance  to  which,  on  the 
Sydenham  side,  is  but  i  m.  off. 


IDvltrich  College  and  Picture  Gal- 
lery may  be  reached  from  this  station 
by  a  pleasant  walk  of  less  than  3  m., 
the  greater  part  of  the  way  through 
what  was  once  Dulwich  Wood. 
Though  the  birch  trees  and  wood 
anemones  have  disappeared  before 
the  advance  of  brick  and  mortar, 
something  of  the  striking  view  of 
London,  for  which  its  summit  was 
famous,  still  remainsunimpeded.  For 
Dulwich,  see  Rte.  6.] 

The  (Trystal  Palace  may  now  be 
reached  by  all  the  southern  railways, 
also,  viA  Clapham  Junction,  or  Hol- 
bom-viaduct,  by  all  the  northern 
ones.  The  Mid-Kent  lino  ftom 
Charing-cross  has  a  station  at  Lower 
Sydenluim,  about  one  mile  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  grounds ;  and  the 
Brighton,  and  the  London  Chatham 
and  Dover  Companies'  stations  at 
Penge  are  scarcely  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  Palace  garden-entrance. 
For  the  palace  itself,  its  gardens,  its 
courts,  and  the  **populus  statuarum" 
which  throng  them,  the  visitor  must 
have  recourse  to  the  excellent  Hand- 
books sold  in  the  building.  Perhaps 
the  best  general  view  of  the  palace 
is  obtained  in  passing  up  the  garden 
from  the  Penge  entrance. 

The  views,  both  Kent  and  London- 
ward,  from  the  high  ground  of  what 
was  once  SydenheSa  Common, are  fine 
and  extensive,  embracing  Harrow  and 
the  Knockholt  beeches  ( see  Handbook 
for  Kent),  The  Watling  -  street 
passed  in  this  neighbourhood;  and 
m  1806  there  was  found  here  in  a 
g^vel-pit,  together  with  other  Roman 
antiquities,  fragments  of  a  bronze 
plate — a  **  tabula  honestie  missionis," 
or  honourable  discharge  from  military 
service  of  certain  veterans  serving 
with  the  troops  in  Britain.  It  was 
of  the  time  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117), 
and  is  figured  in  Lysons'  ReUguim 
Bomanx, 

7  m.  Penge  (Stat.).  The  village, 
now  consisting  of  streets,  terraces,  and 
semi-detached  villas,  lies  E.  of  the 
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station.  The  spire  of  a  good  mo- 
dem church  of  Dec.  character  rises 
beyond.  Opposite  is  seen  the  Waier- 
men's  Asylum,  founded  by  Queen 
Adelaide  in  1840,  and  consisting  of 
41  houses  for  decayed  oarsmen.  The 
general  design  is  good.  Close  by, 
in  Penge-lane,  is  King  WiUiam*s 
Naval  Asylum  for  widows  of  naval 
officers. 

At  Penge  is  also  a  station  of  the 
L<mcUm  Chatham  and  Dover  Bail- 
toay,  which  here  crosses  the  Brighton 
line,  and  passes  into  E^nt. 

7^  m.  Anerley  (Stat.),  so  named 
from  a  former  owner  of  the  sur- 
rounding estate.  The  Crystal  Palace 
rises  above  the  trees,  rt.  The  Anerley 
entrance,  about  |  m.  &om  the  station, 
introduces  the  visitor  at  once  to  the 
banks  of  the  lower  lake,  with  its 
Iguanodons,  Ichthyosauri,  Laby- 
rinthodons,  and  other  ''delicate 
monsters.** 

8f  m.  Nonoood  Junction  Stat 
This  is  a  large  stat.,  at  which  the 
West-End  branch  of  the  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Railway  unites  with 
the  main  line ;  it  also  serves  to  con- 
nect the  lines  that  meet  at  Clapham 
Junct.  (Bte.  1,  B)  with  the  Kentish 
lines. 

On  the  hill,  rt.,  is  seen  Upper  Nor- 
wood Church,  a  modem  building  of 
no  interest ;  and  below  it,  over  the 
ridge,  lay  the  once  famous  Bevldh 
(beautiful)  Spa,  in  a  hollow  sur- 
rounded by  coppices.  The  Spa,  with 
its  buildings,  fell  long  since  into  de- 
cay, and  Sie  site  has  been  covered 
with  villas.  There  is  here  a  private 
hotel  and  hydropathic  esteblish- 
ment ;  and  on  other  favourable  sites 
in  Norwood  are  several  hotels 
(the  Queen's,  Church-road;  Royal 
Ch-ystal  Palace,  Anerley-road ;  Cam- 
bridge, Westow- hill -terrace,  &o.), 
whidi  afford  excellent  accommo- 
dation to  visitors  attracted  ^by  the 
pleasantness  of  the  situation  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  hills  and  thickets  of  Norwood 


•"  Norwood's  oak-dad  hiU  "-—(some 
of  which,  like  that  on  which  the 
Crystal  Palace  stands,  rise  to  395 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  com- 
mand noble  views),  now  dotted  with 
villas  in  every  direction,  were  once  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  gipsies,  who 
ranged  from  here  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Bricks 
and  mortar,  however,  have  driven 
them  off.  A  famous  tree  called  the 
**  Vicar's  Oak  "  marked}  in  Aubrey's 
time  the  point  at  which  met  the  4 
parishes  of  Battersea,  Camberwell, 
Streatham,  and  Croydon;  and  under 
its  broad  branches  the  '^  perambu- 
lators" of  the  parishes  feasted  at 
their  annual  "beating  of  the 
bounds.  '*  This  was  the  great  tree 
of  Norwood,  growing  to  an  unusual 
size  in  the  deep  clay  soil. 

At"  10  m.  on  rt.  is  the  line  to  West 
Croydon,  Sutton,  &c.  (Bte.  6.) 

10§  m.  East  Croydon,  The  orna- 
mented red-brick  building  on  1.  is 
the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  In- 
stitution. 

Croydon,  Inns:  Greyhound,  in 
the  High-street,  best ;  Crown.  Pop. 
of  the  parish,  which  includes  the 
hamlets  of  Woodside  and  Waddon, 
and  part  of  Norwood,  55,652  in  1871, 
being  an  increase  of  25,000  inhab. 
since  1861.  The  Registrar-General 
attributes  this  large  increase  to  "  the 
great  facilities  afforded  by  railway 
communication,**  which  are  indeed 
abundant,  ^ere  being  no  less  than 
seven  rly.  stations.    These  are :— . 

(1)  East  Croydon,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
and  South  Eastem  Rlys.. 

(2)  New  Croydon,  adjoining  the 
last,  and  entered  through  the  same 
gateway.  It  serves  for  the  West- 
End  line  to  Victoria,  and  by  means 
of  the  West  London  Extension 
connects  the  southern  with  the 
northern  lines,  all  over  the  country. 

(3)  Addisecmbe-road,  1  m.  E.,  is 
the  Croydon  Stat,  of  the  South 
Eastem  (Mid  Kent)  line. 
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(4)  Cenirdl  Croydon  (now  little 
used)  and  (5)  South  Croydon,  render 
access  to  ^e  lower  part  of  the  town 
more  easy  than  heretofore. 

(6)  Wegt  Croydon,  in  Wellesley- 
road,  is  the  station  for  some  of  the 
trains  for  Epsom,  &o.  (for  others  see 
Bte.  6),  and  for  those  to  Hitcham 
and  Wimbledon  (Bte.  7). 

(7)  Waddon,  on  the  Epsom  line, 
really  a  suburb  of  Croydon. 

Croydon  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity: its  name  in  Domesday  is 
Crdndene ;  the  real  signification  of 
which  seems  uncertain.  The  site 
was  originally  £ftrther  W.  than  the 
present  town,  toward  Beddington. 
This  old  Croydon, at  one  time  thoug;ht 
to  have  been  the  ancient  '*NoTio- 
magns,"  now  placed  at  Holwood 
HiU  (see  Handbook  for  Kent),  has 
altogether  disappeared.  Its  compa- 
ratiydhr  modem  successor,  with  its 
long  mgh-street,  from  which  others, 
short  and  steep,  branch  off  towards 
the  church,  in  Ihe  low  ground  west- 
ward near  the  springs  of  the  Wandle, 
contains  some  points  of  interest  for 
the  antiquary  from  its  hospitals  and 
almshouses,  and  the  relics  of  the  old 
archiepisoopal  palace.  These  vestiges 
of  antiquity  are,  however,  disap- 
pearing, and  shops  with  showy  plate- 
glass  windows,  and  joint-stock  banks 
in  tiie  latest  architectural  mode,  are 
occupying  all  the  available  sites  in 
the  l^iding  thoroughfares.  lines  of 
modem  villas  encircle  the  town,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  being  plea- 
sant and  picturesque,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  citr,  is  a  favourite 
residence  for  men  of  business. 

The  early  descriptions  of  Croydon, 
such  as  Hannay's,temp.  Chas.  II., — 

"  In  midst  of  these  stands  Croydon,  clothed 
in  blacke. 
In  a  low  bottom  sinke  of  all  these  hiUt; 
And  is  receipt  of  aU  the  durtie  wracke. 

Which  from  their  tops  still  in  abundance 
.     tmis"— 

are  indebted  for  their  '* blacker" 
features   to   the   great  number   of 


smiths  andoolli6rs(charooal-bunerB) 
wiUi  which  the  place  abounded. 

**  The  colliers  of  Croydon, 
The  rustics  of  Roydon," 

are  mentioned  in  the  old  play  of 
'Locrine,'    published     1595;     and 

*  Grim  Ihe  collier  of  Croydon,  or  the 
Devil  and  his  Dame,'  is  the  title  of 
a  comedy  written  about  1662.  The 
resemblance  between  the  two,  how- 
ever, is  explained  to  be  only  an  out- 
ward one.  This  resemblance  seems 
to  have  been  a  frequent  source  of 
pleasantry.  Thus  Greene  in  his 
*Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier* 
(quoted  by  Steinman)—"  Marry, 
quoth  hee  that  lookt  like  Lucifer, 
tnough  I  am  black  I  am  not  the 
DevJB,  but  indeed  a  collyer  of 
Croydon."     And    Crowley    in    his 

*  Satirical  Epigrams'  (1551)  speaks 
of 

•*  The  Collier  that  at  Croydon  doth  dwell. 
Men  think  he  is  cousin  to  the  CoUier  of  HelL" 

The  charcoal  trade  here  was  quite 
extinguished  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  by  which  time  the  use  of 
Newcastle  or  ^sea"  coal  had  become 
nearly  general  Croydon  is  an  assize 
town,  the  summer  assizes  being  held 
alternately  here  and  at  Guildford. 
The  TWn-AaU,  in  which  the  assizes 
are  held,  is  a  substantial  semi-clas- 
sic edifice,  built  in  1809,  by  S.  P. 
Cockerell  (father  of  the  late  dis- 
tinguished B.A.).  A  spacious  and 
handsome  Public  Hall,  for  lectures, 
concerts,  and  assemblies,  was  erected 
in  George-street  in  1862. 

Croydon  has  a  considerable  com- 
market  on  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
a  cattle-market  on  Thursday.  The 
annual  fair  (Oct.  2)  is  a  cattle  fair, 
but  is  much  resorted  to  by  pleasure- 
seekers,  and  is  famous  for  its  supply 
of  walnuts. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Croydon, 
the  first  place  to  apply  for  powers 
under  the  Health  of  Towns  Act,  has 
carried  out  a  complete  system  of 
connected  water-supply  and  pipe- 
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drainage,  and  has  for  the  last  15 
years  been  attempting  the  solution 
of  the  difficult  question  of  the  eco- 
nomical appliance  of  sewage.  The 
Board  of  Health  have  nearly  500 
acres  of  meadows  near  Beddington, 
which  they  hold  on  lease  at  a  rent 
of  lOl.  per  acre,  and  on  which  they 
deposit  the  sewage  of  the  town, 
partly  in  open  gutters,  and  partly 
distributed  among  the  vegetation. 
Here,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Carpenter,  the  chairman  of  the 
Board,  it  parts  with  all  its  noxious 
as  well  as  its  fertilizing  properties, 
the  effluent  water  being  limpid  and 
tasteless.  Although  the  crops  raised 
are  large  —  principally  rye -grass, 
bought  by  cowkeepers,  and  of  which 
as  many  as  7  cuttings  in  a  year  have 
been  had — the  farm  is  carried  on  at 
a  loss  to  the  town  of  (for  1874)  21. 
per  acre,  the  rent  being  so  heavy. 
Mangold  wurtzel,  wheat  and  rhu- 
barb are  also  grown,  and  some  cattle 
reared;  and  a  prejudice  that  some 
time  since  existed  against  the  farm, 
as  likely  to  produce  disease,  seems 
now  to  be  acknowledged  to  be 
without  any  solid  foundation. — The 
Times,  June  18th,  1875. 

The  manor  of  Croydon  was  given 
by  the  Conqueror  to  Abp.  Lanfranc, 
who  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
archiepisoopal  palace  here,  which  his 
successors  continued  to  make  their 
occasional  residence  until  about  1750. 
The  remains  of  this  Palcuie  are  among 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  re- 
maining in  Croydon;  others  being 
the  Church  and  Ahp.  Whitgififa 
Hospital. 

The  remains  of  the  PdUice  adjoin 
the  church,  in  the  lowest  and  for- 
merly a  very  unhealthy  part  of  the 
town.  *'  Croydon  House  is  no  whole- 
some house,"  wrote  Abp.  Grindal 
in  1575 ;  and  when  Abp.  Abbot  cut 
down  the  timber  which  environed 
it.  Lord  Bacon  is  reported  to  have 
said,  **  By -my  troth  he  has  done  very 
judiciously,  for,  before,  methought 
it  was  a  very  obscure  and  darke 


place,  but  now  he  has  expounded 
and  cleared  it  wonderfully  well.** 
Notwithstanding  this  "  expounding,** 
however,  and  in  spite  of  large  sums 
expended  Here  after  the  Restoration 
by  Abps.  Juxon  and  Herring,  the 
palace  continued  *^  unwholesome  "  and 
'*  incommodious ;  *'  and  after  lying 
quite  deserted  for  more  than  20  years, 
was  finally  sold  by  auction,  imder 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  October,  1780.  Addington 
Park,  3J  m.  S.E.  from  Croydon,  the 
present  archiepisoopal  residence,  was 
purchased  in  1807  (^st). 

Croydon  Palace  was  visited  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  enter- 
tained here  by  Abp.  Parker  in  April, 
1567,  and  again  in  July,  1573.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  &e  marriage- 
hating  queen  took  leave  of  the  arch- 
bishop's wife  with  the  well-known 
speech, — "Madam,  I  may  not  call 
you;  mistress  I  am  asliamed  to  call 
you ;  and  so  I  know  not  what  to  call 
you;  but.  however,  I  thank  you." 
Grindal,  Parker's  successor,  was  not 
so  honoured ;  but  Whitgift  received 
Elizabeth  here,  in  August,  1600. 
The  latest  archbishops  who  resided 
for  any  length  of  time  at  Croydon 
were  Tillotson  and  Tenison. 

In  its  original  state,  the  palace 
with  its  offices  formed  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  about  156  feet  from  £. 
to  W.,  and  126  from  N.  to  S.  Of 
the  existing  remains,  the  haU  (com- 
monly called  from  the  name  of  the 
occupier,  Oswald's  Hall)  forms  part 
of  a  great  washing  establishment, 
and  steams  with  soapsuds.  It  is  of 
Perp.  character,  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  and  has  its 
timber  roof  tolerably  perfect.  The 
hall  has  been  partitioned  across,  and 
divided  into  floors  of  rafters  from 
which  to  suspend  blankets,  &c.,  for 
drying  in  wet  weather.  The  walls 
are  thickly  covered  with  whitewash, 
and  all  the  carvings  defaced  except 
on  the  corbels  which  support  tne 
principal  timbers  of  the  roof.  These 
consist  of  shields  of  the  arms  of  Abp. 
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Stafford  and  Ids  saooessors.  The 
bearings  retain  their  original  bla- 
zoning, and  may  be  easily  examined, 
the  upper  floor  being  on  a  level 
with  them.  The  exterior  of  the  hall 
is  as  mnch  defaced  as  the  interior ; 
bnt  observe  a  Perp.  entraoce  porch, 
with  low  groined  roof  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  great  chamber  or 
gctUery,  50  ft  by  22,  having  near 
the  centre  on  one  side  a  large  bay 
window,  and  on  the  other  a  lofty 
fireplace,  has  been  a  fine  room,  but 
is  now  divided  for  laundry  purposes, 
and  the  mouldings,  stone  work  of 
windows,  &o,,  have  all  been  irretrie- 
vably damaged.  Some  fragnients 
of  the  palace  exist  in  the  adjoining 
dwelling-house,  but  none  are  of  such 
interest  as  to  justify  a  stranger  in 
intruding  on  the  privacy  of  the 
occupant.  A  little  N.  is  the  chapd^ 
now  used  as  an  industrial  school. 
Much  of  it  is  apparently  of  the  same 
date  as  the  ball,  but  some  of  the 
interior  wood-work  was  placed  here 
by  Abps.  Laud  and  Juxon.  All 
the  internal  wood-work  has  been 
thickly  covered  with  a  dirty  yellow 
paint,  and  boarding  has  been  carried 
up  from  the  screen  to  the  roof,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  W.  end  of  the  room, 
and  what  is  known  as  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Pew."  The  gateway  of  the 
porter's  lodge  still  serves  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  school,  but  the  house 
which  was  over  it  is  entirely  gone. 

Close  to  the  palace  is  the  Church 
(St.  John  the  Baptist),  a  large  and 
luindsome  structure  of  fiint  and  stone, 
which  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county.  It  was  burnt  through  the 
overheating  of  a  stove,  January  5, 
1867,  but  has  been  rebuilt  by  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott,  who  had  restored  the 
original  edifice  in  1859.  It  consisted, 
like  the  present  church,  of  a  nave 
and  three  aisles,  two  chancels,  and  a 
massive  tower  of  four  stories  at  the 
W.  end.  The  whole  was  Perp. ;  the 
preater  part  having  been  built  by 
Abp.  Chicheley  (1414— 43),  founder 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    Thei-e 


were  many  fine  monuments,  bnt  these 
perished  in  the  fire,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  two  only  remain  in  a  state 
susceptible  of  restoration.  These 
are  for  Abps.  Whitgift  and  Sheldon. 
The  most  noticeable  of  those  destroyed 
were,  that  of  Thomas  Warham,  uncle 
of  the  archbishop  (there  is  a  very 
similar  one  at  Beddington,  Rte.  6) ; 
that  of  Abp.  Grindal,  in  the  mam 
chancel;  an  altar-tomb  for  Ellas 
Davey,  founder  of  some  almshouses 
near  the  church,  d.  1455;  some 
Elizabethan  tombs  (as  of  the  Herons) 
with  coloured  effigies ;  and  a  pleasing 
bas-relief  by  FktxvMtn,  on  the  monu- 
ment of  Anne  Bowling.  Four  or 
five  Brasses  were  stolen  and  broken 
up  during  the  repairs  of  the  church 
in  1859;  but  the  late  rebuilding 
brought  to  li^ht  one  to  a  priest, 
Silvester  Gabnel,  d.  1512,  and  there 
is  a  modem  brass  to  Cottingham,  the 
architect,  d.  1847,  and  a  similar 
memorial  for  Ellas  Davy.  The  re- 
built church  has  a  good  panelled 
roof,  a  handsome  reredos,  and  somo 
indifferent  painted  windows;  the 
lectern,  a  brass  eagle,  is  ancient 
The  organ,  a  noted  one  by  Avery, 
perished  in  the  fire.  Alexander 
Barclay,  author  of  the  *Ship  of 
Fools,'  an  adaptation  from  the 
earlier  work  of  Sebastian  Brandt,  was 
buried  in  the  old  church,  June  10, 
1.552.  In  his  *  Eclogues'  he  more 
than  once  mentions  Croydon.  Beside 
St.  John's,  Croydon  has  fourteen 
modem  churches,  and  several  chapels, 
one  or  two  of  them  of  some  architec- 
tural pretension. 

The  Wandle,  which  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Wandsworth,  rises  a  short 
distance  W.  of  the  church,  and 
speedily  becomes  a  stream  of  somo 
importance.  There  is  a  pleasant 
walk  along  its  1.  bank,  past  Waddon 
Mill,  to  Beddingtotij  2  m.,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Carews.    (See  Rte.  6.) 

WhitgifVs  Hospital,  founded  1693, 
stands  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town, 
at  the  comer  of  Oeorge-street,  which 
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-  leads  to  the  East  Croydon  Stat. 
The  buildiBg,  a  plain  specimen  of 
Elizabethan  architecture,  cost  the 
archbishop  above  2700^.;  and  it  is 
endowed  with  lands  which  now  pro- 
duce a  large  annual  rental.  It  sup- 
ports a  warden,  schoolmaster,  and 
22  poor  brothers,  who,  besides  lodg- 
ing, receive  each  40Z.  per  annum, 
and  16  sisters,  who  receive  each  301, 
The  school  attached  was  intended  to 
receive  ten  poor  boys  and  as  many 
girls.  "Oldham  the  poet  was  for 
three  years  an  usher  here  imder 
John  Shephcffd,  who  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  in  1675.  Here  he  wrote 
his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  and  here 
he  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
the  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Dorset, 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  who  had  seen  some  of 
his  works  in  MS.,  and  wished  for  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  him.  By 
a  very  natiural  mistake,  they  were 
introduced  to  Shepherd  the  master, 
who  would  willingly  have  taken  the 
honour  of  the  visit  to  himself,  but 
was  soon  convinced,  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, that  he  had  neither. wit  nor 
learning  enough  to  make  a  party  in 
such  company." — Lyaons, 

The  school  remains,  with  the  name 
of  Whitgift's  Poor  School,  but  in- 
consequence  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  vidue  of  the  property,  the  founda- 
tion was  reorganized  in  1871,  and  an 
additional  one  established,  which 
now  gives  a  middle-class  education 
to  300  boys.  The  building,  a  red- 
brick structure,  with  central  tower,  a 
little  N.  of  the  hospital,  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  15,0002.,  by  BUmfieU, 

The  hospital,  of  dark  red  brick 
with  stone  quoins,  and  displaying 
the  founder's  initials  in  the  gables, 
forms  a  double  quadrangle,  the  area 
of  which  is  laid  out  in  grass  plats. 
The  building  was  restored  in  1860. 
Over  the  entrance  are  the  arms  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  with  the  in- 
scription •*  Qui  dat  pauperi  non  in- 
digebit."  In  the  chapel,  at  the  S.E. 
angle,    which    retains    its   ancient  I 


fittings,  is  a  portrait  of  Abp.  Whit- 
gift,  with  the  lines —     . 

'*Fecl  quod  potui;  potiil  quod,  Ghriste, 
dedisti; 
Improba,  fac  melius,  si  potes,  Invidia." 

Here  is  also  the  portrait  of  a  lady, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  tihe  arch- 
bishop's daughters;  and  a  curious 
outline  drawing  of  Death,  the 
Skeleton  digging  a  grave. 

A  black  letter  Bible  (Baker's  ed. 
1595),  said  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  hospital  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
is  carefully  cherished.  Above  t^e 
hall  are  some  panelled  rooms  re- 
served by  the  founder  for  his  own 
use,  in  which  he  frequently  enter- 
tained his  '*  entire  and  honourable 
Mends  "  on  their  visits  to  Croydon  ; 
they  are  now  occupied  by  the  warden 
(Mr.  Langley),  who  very  readily 
and  courteously  shows  them  to  tiie 
visitor.  The  seal  of  the  hospital  is 
a  curious  representation  of  the  parable 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  In 
the  upper  part  Dives  is  seen  feasting, 
attended  by  his  wife,  who  wears  an 
Elizabethan  ruff  and  head-dress; 
below  is  Lazarus,  licked  by  the  dogs, 
and  receiving  a  dish  of  "crumbs" 
from  a  porter  in  trimk  hose. 

The  views  from  Duppa'a-hiUt  W, 
of  the  town,  are  extensive :  a  portion 
of  the  hill  has  been  set  apart  for  a 
public  park,  but  the  remainder  is 
now  built  over.  The  walk  thence, 
over  the  Banstead  Downs,  is  a  very 
pleasant  one.  (For  the  country  on 
this  side  of  Croydon,  lying  along  the 
course  of  the  Dorking  and  Hor^am 
railway,  see  Rte.  6.) 

Ealing  House  (James  Watney, 
Esq.,  M.P.),  1  m.  S.  of  Croydon, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  mansion  in 
which  died  Lord  Howard  of  EflSng- 
ham,  who  defeated  the  SpaniiSi 
Armada;  he  is  buried  at  Beigate 
(Rte.  5). 

1  m.  E.  of  Croydon  is  Addiscombe, 
where  stood  the  Royal  Military 
College  for  cadets  of  the  East  India 
Army;    but   the  house    (the    seat 
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of  the  Herons,  and  attributed  to 
yanbrugh\  with  painted  staircase 
by  Thornnill,  was  pulled  down  in. 
1863,  and  the  ground  is  now 
occupied  by  yillas  and  a  rly.  stat 
(Mid  Kent  line).  ^  m.  £.  of  Addis- 
combe  is  Shirley  House,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  very  beautiful.  Shirley 
is  a  hamlet  of  Cioydon,  with  a  very 
elegant  Dec.  church  of  black  flint 
with  stone  dressings.  Shirley  Chmr 
onon,  once  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
botanist  and  the  sketcher,  is  now 
little  more  than  a  name,  through  the 
joint  effect  of  inclosure  and  bmlding. 

[A  very  pleasant  Excursion  may 
be  made  from  Croydon  to  Sander^ 
steady  3  m. ;  thence  to  Addingtout 
2k  m.  farther,  and  Wett  Wickham, 
1  m.,  returning  to  Croydon  by  Shirley. 
The  entire  ^stance  is  about  10  m. 
Leaving  the  South  Croydon  stat.  by 
a  road  running  S.E.  through  the 
hamlet  of  Croham,  the  tourist  soon 
begins  to  climb  the  heights  on  which 
stand  the  village  of  Sandersteadf  on 
the  plastic  day,  576  feet  above  the 
sea-level;  the  views  over  parts  of 
Surrey  and  Kent  are  well  worth 
seeking.  The  Church,  of  flint  and 
stone,  mainly  Perp.,  was  restored 
in  1846.  Beside  some  17th-century 
monuments  there  are  one  or  two 
Brasses,  now  loose  and  kept  at  the 
rectory,  the  most  important  being 
a  palimpsest  of  John  Awodde  and 
his  wife  Dyones,  1525.  Of  the 
monuments  observe  —  one  with  a 
kneeling  figure  of  John  Ownstead, 
servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
**  Serjant  of  her  Ma**«"  Carriage  by 
y«  space  of  40  years,"  d.  1600 ;  an 
altar-tomb,  witii  a  well-executed 
recumbent  effigy  of  Maria  Bedell,  d. 
1655 ;  a  mural  monument  on  a 
spandr^  of  one  of  the  nave  arches, 
with  an  effigy  of  Joanna  Ownstead, 
d.  1587,  and  two  small  modem 
brasses.  Notice,  on  N.  wall,  the 
monument  of  George,  son  of  Henry 
Hellish  (died  Nov.  18, 1693,  sat  23). 
He  is  represented  in  a  flowing  wig. 


and  is  honoured  with  the  following 
magniloquent  epitaph,  which  local 
tradition  attributes  to  Dryden,  pro- 
bably on  the  strength  of  its  rhyming 
triplets : 

**  Here  lies  a  youth  who  virtiie's  race  had  ran, 
When  scarce  his  yearea  of  manhood  were 

begun: 
So  Bwift  a  progress  call'd  for  early  rest, 
And  plac'd  his  soul  betimes  among  the 

blest. 
Another  such  our  age  despairs  to  find 
Of  charming  person  and  aooomplish'd  mind, 
Where's  manly  sense  and  sweetest  temper 

Join'd. 
But  Fame's  huge  Tolnme  would  be  flll'd  to 

tell 
Those  qualities  in  which  he  did  ezcell ! 
I  Then,  Reader,  dropp  a  tear,  and  only  say. 
Death  saw  the  virtuous  youth  prepar'd  to 

pay 
Great  Nature's  debt,  and  called  before  its 

DAT. 

In  one  comer  of  this  retired  and 
picturesque  churchyard  rest  the  re- 
mains of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Head,  Bart.,  cUstinguished  as  an 
officer,  as  Governor  of  Canada,  and 
as  author  of  *A  Ride  across  the 
Pampas'  and  'Bubbles  from  the 
Brunnen,'  d.  1875.  There  are  two  fine 
old  yews  in  the  church-yard;  and 
the  sketcher  will  find  the  church 
itself,  with  its  tall  roofs  and  low 
shingled  spire,  worth  his  attention. 
The  lich-gate  is  modem. 

Adjoining  tiiie  church  is  Sander- 
stead  CkmH  (Lt.  Col.  A.  D.  Wigsell). 
The  elms  in  the  park  deserve  notice. 

Selsdon  (G.  R.  Smith,  Esq.),  i  m. 
E.  of  Sanderstead  Court,  is  a  very 
large  castellated  mansion,  finely 
situated,  and  commanding  extensive  • 
views.  The  adjoining  village  is  a 
model  of  neatness. 

Through  a  very  pleasant,  undu- 
lating country,  we  reach  Addinglon, 
2^  m.  N.E.  from  Sanderstead.  On 
1.  are  the  well-wooded  grounds  of 
BaUards,  Addington  Park  is  said 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  hunting  lodgo 
of  Henry  Vin.'8,  which  succeeded 
a  manor-house  of  the  Aguilons,  li- 
censed to  be  fortified  in  1270,  and 
since  1807  has    been   the  country 
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residence  of  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  purchased,  with  the  manor  of 
Addington,  in  that  year  by  Abp. 
Sutton,  "with  trust  moneys  of  the 
see  which  had  been  assigned  for 
the  purpose;  in  place  of  Croydon 
Palace ;"  and  much  land  was  sub- 
sequently added  by  Abp.  Howley. 
The  house,  which  is  little  more  than 
n  large  country  mansion,  was  built  by 
Alderman  Trecothick  about  1770; 
but  a  chapel,  a  library,  and  other 
apartments  were  added  by  Abp. 
Howley  in  1830.  The  grounds  con- 
tain many  fine  cedars,  firs,  and 
rhododendrons.  The  park  is  large, 
broken  in  surface,  and  well-wooded, 
and  commands  good  views  from  the 
higher  ground  where  it  rises  toward 
the  Addington  Hills.  The  arch- 
bi^ops  usually  pass  the  last  half  of 
the  year  here. 

The  exterior  walls  of  Addington 
Church,  which  adjoins  the  park,  were 
refaced  in  1848,  when  the  porch  was 
erected,  and  the  interior  restored. 
The  chancel  is  late  Norm.;  the 
nave  £.  E.  At  the  £.  end,  which 
much  resembles  that  of  Darenth  (see 
Handbook  for  Kent),  are  3  small 
round-headed  windows,  and  the  out- 
line of  another  may  be  traced  in  the 
wall  above.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  large  16th-century  mo- 
nument for  the  Leigh  femily. 
Brasses:  John  Leigh  and  his  wife 
Isabel.  1509  and  1544 ;  Thos.  Hatte- 
clyffe,  one  of  the  household  of  Henry 
VIII.,  1540.  In  the  nave  is  a  mural 
monument  to  Manners  Sutton,  Visct 
^  Canterbury  (d.  1848),  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  1817  to 
1835.  There  is  also  a  large  monu- 
ment for  Alderman  TrecoSiick,  the 
builder  of  Addington  House,  who 
expended  much  on  the  church.  To 
the  archbishops  who  have  resided  at 
Addington  there  are — ^in  the  chancel, 
an  altar-tomb  to  Abp.  Howley,  d. 
1848,  witii  a  Bible  on  a  cushion,  and 
crosier  laid  on  it ;  and  a  plain  marble 
mural  slab  to  Abp.  Sumner,  d.  1862. 
Abp.  Longley  ''d.  1868)  is  buried  in  the 


open  ground  in  the  same  grave  as  Mrs. 
Levett,  his  daughter ;  a  small  white 
marble  cross  marks  the  spot.  Tiie 
churchyard  is  kept  in  ornamental 
order,  and  the  village,  almost  wholly 
rebuilt  by  Abp.  Sumner,  consists  of 
very  neat  ootteges  with  flower-beds 
in  nont.  A  sniall  Inn  (the  Cricke- 
ters) will  be  found  very  comfortable. 

A  group  of  25  tumuli,  all  of  which 
have  been  opened,  may  still  be  traced 
on  Thunderneld  common  above  the 
village.  Like  many  other  Surrey 
parishes,  Addington  looks  back  to  a 
golden  age ;  and  there  is  a  lingering 
tradition  that  the  village  was  once 
**  a  fiir  greater  place  "  than  at  present 
The  Domesday  survey  records  that 
the  manor  was  bestowed  after  the 
Conquest  on  Tezelin,  "the  king^a 
cook,'*  and  the  "SeijanciaCoquinsD" 
long  continued  the  tenure  by  which 
some  portions  of  it  were  held.  Williaan 
de  Aguilon,  temp.  Hen.  III.,  held 
certain  lands  here  by  the  service  of 
making  "  hastias  **  in  the  king's  kit- 
chen on  the  day  of  his  coronation ; 
or,  if  he  preferred  it,  he  might  display 
his  culinary  talents  in  the  concoction 
of  "  giroun  "  or  "  malpigemoun  " — 
dishes  which  antiquaries  pronounce 
to  have  been  made  of  minced  chickens 
and  milk  of  almond.  The  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Addington  (now  the 
Abp.  of  Canterbury)  is  by  custom 
bound  to  present  a  **  dish  of  pottage  " 
to  the  sovereign  at  his  coronation 
dinner  in  Westminster  Hall. 

West  Wickham,  1  m.  N.B.  from 
Addington,  lies  just  outside  the 
county,  in  Kent,  but  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  fix)m  here,  and 
deserves  a  visit  for  the  sake  of  its 
Churchy  which  is  interesting,  and  for 
the  picturesque  red-brick  and  ivy- 
clad  house  close  by  it,  Wickham  Court 
(CoL  J.  P.  Cator-Lennard)  built, 
says  Leland,  temp.  Edw.  IV.,  by  Sir 
Henry  Heydon;  considerable  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  it  by  the 
present  owner.  The  Kentish  "border** 
is  crossed  immediately  beyond  Ad- 
dington; and  soon  appears  Monk"^$ 
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Orchard  (Lewis  Loyd,  Esq.).  a 
B])acioiu  castellated  maoBioii,  erected 
is  1860  on  the  site  of  Wiekham 
JPark,  Wiokham  Chwreh  has  been 
restored,  and  contains  much  coloured 
glass,  8om<9  of  which  is  ancient 
and  carious.  The  church  is  late  Perp., 
and,aocording  to  Leland,.was  built  oy 
Sir  Henry  Heydon,  temp.  Edw.  lY . 
but  fii^^ents  of  an  earlier  bnilding 
seem  to  haye  been  retained  or  in- 
serted. jBroMM:  Wm.  Thorpe,  rector, 
1407 ;  John  Stockton,  1515.  Bemark 
also  the  mutilated  effigy  of  a  priest, 
c.  1370  (Haine$). 

WickJSam  was  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  Gilbert  West,  who  died 
here  in  1756,  and  who  has  obtained 
a  place  in  Johnson's  'lives  of  the 
Poets,'  on  the  score  of  a  translation 
of  Pindar.  Here  **  he  was  very  often 
visited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  who. 
when  they  were  weary  of  fiiction  and 
debates,  used  to  find  at  Wiekham 
books  and  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and 
literary  conversation.  There  is  at 
Wiekham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt ;  and, 
what  is  of  fiu:  more  importance,  at 
Wiekham  Lyttelton  received  that 
conviction  which  produced  his  '  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Conversion  and 
Apostleship  of  St  Paul.'  "-^Johrum, 
From  Wiekham  the  excursion  may 
be  prolonged  to  Hayes  (2  m.  N.E.}, 
once  the  fiavourite  residence  of  the 
elder  Pitt,  and  Holwood  Hill  (2  m. 
S.)  near  Keston,  whereare  the  remains 
of  a  large  intrenchment,  thought  to 
be  the  ancient  Noviomagus,  from 
whence  a  noble  view  is  commanded 
(see  Handbook  for  Kent) ;  the  rly. 
stat.  at  Bromley  is  distant  8  m.  from 
Holwood. 

The  return  from  Wiekham  to 
Croydon,  4  m.,  may  be  made  with 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  indosures, 
over  what  was  Addington  Gommon  ; 
but  the  road  between  the  woods  of 
Addington  and  Spring  Park  (E. 
Loyd,  Esq.)  leading  to  Shirley,  is  to 
be  prefened.] 


[Surtfyj  Ac] 


(B.)  ViOTOBiA  to  Gbotdon,  by  Clap- 
ham  Junction,  BaXham  and  Thorn- 
ton Heath.  X.  B,  and  8.  C.  Rly. 
11m. 


This,  the  West-End  line,  crosses  the 
Thames,a  little  E.  of  the  OhelseaSus- 
pension-bridge,  by  a  handsome  bridge 
of  4  arches,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Fow- 
ler, but  since  greatly  widened  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  traffic 
Theftrststatisat 

^  m.  BaUertea  Park.  The  park, 
which  is  admirably  laid  out,  was 
formed  in  1855  out  of  Battersea 
Fields,  and  iududes  the  site  of  the 
old  Red  House,  noted  for  pigeon- 
shooting  and  duelling:  it  was  here 
that  the  hostile  meeting  took  place 
between  the  Bake  of  Wellington  and 
Lord  Winchilsea  in  1829.  Battersea 
Park  has  an  area  of  nearly  200 
acres,  of  which  34  acres  are  appro- 
priated to  cricket  and  play-grounds, 
and  23  are  ornamented  water;  the 
remainder  is  planted.  The  Sub- 
Tropical  Garden— the  finest  in  this 
country—should  be  visited  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  For  Bat- 
tenea,  which  lies  W.  of  the  park,  see 
Rte7. 

2f  m.  Clapham  Junction  StaUj  the 
chief  connecting  link  between  the 
riys.  of  the  N.  and  a  of  Ekigland, 
occupies  a  verv  large  space,  and  has 
8  platforms  and  staircases,  all  con- 
nected by  a  gloomy  brickwork  tun- 
nel. The  whole  is  in  course  of  re- 
construction, but  at  present  (1876) 
the  platforms,  proceeding  from  N.  to 
S.,  are  numbered  and  appropriated 
thus: — 

No.  1.  Up-line  (and  booking-office) 
to   Ludgate-hill  and  other  Metro- 

Eolitan  stations  of  the  L.  G.  &  B. 
ne.    No.  2.  Down-line. 
No.  8.    Up-line    from    Beading, 
Windsor,    the    Loop,  &c.      No.  I. 
Down-line. 

No.  5.  Up  Main-line  (booking- 
office).    No.  6.  Down  Main-line. 

No.  7.  Up-Une  to  Victoria.  No.  8. 
Down-line. 


ie 


ttoute  2. — StnUh  London  tine. 


Sect! 


The  cabatand  is  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  tunnel. 
The  lines  that  connect  here  are : — 

(1)  The  Great  Western  (and  with 
it  tiie  Metropolitan)  yi&  Kensington. 

(2)  The  North  Western  (and  with 
it  the  North  London)  Yi&  Addison- 
road  and  Willesden  Junction. 

(3)  The  Great  Northern,  (4)  The 
Midland,  and  (5)  The  Great  Eastern, 
all  vi&  the  Metropolitan  and  the  L. 
CAD. 

The  South  Eastern  has  no  direct 
communication  with  Glapham  Junc- 
tion, but  it  is  readily  reached  from 
the  Oharing-cross  line  via,  Waterloa 

For  Clapham,  1^  m.  S.  of  the  stat., 
see  Bte.  3,  II.  The  red-brick  building 
on  the  summit  of  the  cutting  on  the 
1.  is  the  Boyal  Freemasons*  School  for 
girls. 

3f  m.  Wandsworth  Common  (Biai.), 
On  1.  Battersea  Cemetery;  rt  tiie 
Boyal  Victoria  Patriotic  Schools, 
seen  to  more  advantage  from  the 
South  Westemline.  For  Wandsworth, 
see  Bte.  8. 

4f  m.  Balham  (Stat.).  This  is  a 
hamlet  of  Streatham,  which  contains 
many  good  suburban  residences  and 
a  district  church.  On  1.,  a  branch 
runs  to  the  Crystal  Palace  (see  Bte. 
3, 1.).  The  main  line  crosses  the 
Epsom,  Dorking,  and  Horsham  Bly. 
(Bte.  6),  has  stats,  at  Streatham 
Common  (6f  m.),  Tnomton  HeaOi 
(9  m.),  and  Sdhurst  (9f  m.),  the  two 
latter  being  modem  suburbs  of 
Croydon,  and  at  11  m.  reaches  West 
Croydon  (see  Bte.  1  (A)). 


BOUTE  2. 

SOUTH  LONDON  UNE.  LONDON- 
BRIDGE  TO  VICTORIA,  BT  PECK- 
HAM  RYE  AND  WANDSWORTH- 
ROAD. 

London  and  Brighton  Bly,     9  m. 

This   line^    which    connects   the 
London-bridge    and    the     Victoria 


termini  of  the  Brighton  Bly.,  b^ins 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  fist- 
named,  and  has  its  first  stat.  at  South 
Bermondsey  (li  m.).  It  crosses  the 
Old  Kent-road  (Stat  2^  m.)  1  m. 
W.  of  New  Cross  (Bte.  1  (A)),  soon 
passes  under,  and  then,  for  some 
distance,  runs  close  beside  the  L.  0. 
and  D.  High  Level  Crystal  Palace 
line  (Bte.  3,  II.),  the  stations  at  Pedc- 
ham  Bye  (3§  m.)  and  Denmark-hill 
(4^  m.)  being  common  to  both.  At 
reckham  Bye  the  Epsom,  Dorking, 
and  Horsham  line  goes  off  on  1. 
(Bte.  6).  There  are  also  stations  at 
Lottghborough  Park  (5  m.),  Qapham 
(6J  m.),  WandsuDorihrroad  (6|  m.), 
York-road  (7f  m.),  Grosvenor-road 
(8}  m.),  and  Victoria  (9  m.),  in  every 
case  where  not  the  same,  closely 
adjoining  those  of  the  L.  C.  and  D. 
line. 


ROUTE  3. 

LONDON  TO  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

I.  London  and  Brighton  Lines.  By 
Lower  Norwood  and  Cripsy-hilh 

For  the  route  from  London-bridge 
as  fjeur  as  Sydenham,  see  Bte.  1  (A). 
For  that  from  Victoria  as  far  as 
Balham,  see  (B).  The  next  station  is 
at  Streatham-hill  (6J  miles),  shortly 
after  which  the  line  gives  off  a  short 
branch  on  N.  to  the  Ttdse-hUt 
Stat,  of  the  Epsom  and  Horshun 
Bly.  (Bte.  6). 

7J  m.  Lower  Norwood  (Stai), 
The  large  and  handsome  red-brick  Ja- 
cobean building  adjoining,  evidently 
a  reminiscence  of  Charlton  House,  is 
the  Jetos'^ogpito^orthe  maintenance 
of  the  aged  poor,  and  the  industrial 
training  of  Mendless  children:  it  was 
erected  in  1862  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
25,000Z.    A  little  further  on  is  the 
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South  MetropoUtan  or  Norwood  Cemc' 
fery,oovering  about  40  acres.  Notice 
the  remarkable  monument  of  John 
W.  Gilbart,  the  **  father  of  joint-stock 
banking/'  d.  1863 ;  and  the  simple 
monolith  to  John  Britton,  the  an 
tiquary,  d.  1857. 

8  m.  Giptty-hm  (Stat.),  a  part  of 
Upper  Norwood. 

8f  m.  CrwM  Palace  (Stat.).  See 
Rte.  1  (A). 
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II.  London  ClwUham  and  Dover 
Lines.  Holbom  to  CUmham  and 
Brixton^  hy  CaTnherweUrneiO'road 
and  Heme-hiU, 

These  also  are  two  in  number— (a.) 
from  the  City :  (6.)  from  Victoria. 

(a.)  OUy.  From  the  terminus  on 
the  Holbom  Viaduct  (which  by  the 
Metropolitan  Bly.  is  in  connexion 
with  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
lines),  we  reach  in  2  min.  the  Lud- 
gate-hill  Stat.  Thence  the  line  is 
carried  across  the  Thames  by  a 
stately  iron  bridge  of  lattice  girders, 
supported  on  piers  formed  by  groups 
of  iron  cylinders  set  on  stone  bases. 
The  bridge  is  of  5  spans,  the  centre 
202  ft.  6  in.,  the  intermediate  192  ft 
3  in.,  and  the  side  or  shore  spans 
176  ft.  9  in.  each.  From  Blackfrian, 
where  also  there  is  a  spacious  and 
handsome  stat.,  the  line  is  carried 
through  Southwark  on  600  brick 
arches  of  30  ffc.  span. 

f  m.  BorougjM'oad  (Stat),  near 
the  Normal  School  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society. 

1}  m.  Mephant  and  CasOe  (Stat.), 
a  few  yards  E.  of  the  tavern  once 
well  known  to  every  traveller  as  the 
halting  place  for  steige-coaches  to  or 
from  Kent  and  Sussex:  now  the 
house  of  call  for  South-London 
omnibuses.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
stat,  is  seen  on  the  rt.  the  great  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  (Mr.  Spurgeon*s), 
and  the  site  of  the  Surrey  Zoologiad 
Gardens,  once  fiamous  for  its  animals, 
fireworks,  and  Jullien  concerts.    The 


Music  Hall  was  almost  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1861,  and  the  gardens  soon 
after  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
public  entertainment.  They  are  now 
again  so  employed,  after  a  temporary 
occupation  of  the  Hall  by  the 
governors  of  St  Thomas'  Hospital. 

2  m.  Walwoiih-road  (Stat).  Oq 
1.  is  Emmanuel  Church,  a  so-called 
Norm,  building,  erected  in  18il. 
Near  it  on  1.  is  the  site  of  Bowyer 
House,  the  once  splendid  seat  of  the 
Bowyer  family.  Evelyn  mentions  in 
his  Diary  a  visit  made,  Sept.  1, 1657, 
to  Sir  Edmund  Bowyer,  **  at  his  melan- 
choly seat  at  Camberwell,"  and  notes 
the  **  very  pretty  grove  of  oaks  and 
hedges  of  yew  in  his  garden,  and  a 
handsome  row  of  tall  elms  before  his 
court."  Though  diminished  in  size, 
and  shorn  of  much  of  its  splendour, 
the  house,  with  its  rich  interior 
carvings,  remained  till  1862,  when  it 
was  pulled  down  and  the  materials 
sold.  The  site  is  now  covered  with 
streets  of  mean  houses. 

2{  m.  CJawherweU-new-road  (Stat). 
The  lofty  spire  on  1.  is  that  of  St. 
GUles,  CambenoeU,  a  spacious  cruci- 
form bmlding,  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  15,0002.,  in  1844,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  chureh,  destroyed  by  fire, 
Feb.  7, 1841.  St.  Giles  was  perhaps 
the  finest  modern  Gk>thic  chureh 
built  up  to  the  date  of  its  erection. 
The  arehitects  were  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Moffatt  and  it  is  noteworthy 
as  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  one 
who  has  come  to  be  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  ttie  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  our  time.  On  CaniberweU 
Green,  near  the  stat.,  was  held  evenr 
August  the  notorious  OamberweU 
fieiir ;  but  the  Mr  was  suppressed  in 
1857,  and  the  green  laid  out  as  a 
public  garden. 

4}  m.  Heme-hiU  (Junction  Stat.), 
on  the  main  L.  G.  and  D.  line. 
Here  is  a  handsome  Gothic  chureh 
(St  Paul),  originally  built  in  1844, 
but,  having  been  seriously  damaged 
by  fire,  remodelled  by  Mr.  Street 
in  1859. 
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Wilson,  Esq.,  d.  1835,  and  against 
the  exterior  S.  wall  (removed  from 
the  old  church)  is  the  monument,  i 
with  a  marble  bust,  of  William 
Hewer  (the  *•  Will  Hewer"  of 
Pepys*s  Journal),  Treasurer  of  Tan- 
gier, temp.  Ghas.  II. 

Clapham  Common  is  a  tract  of 
about  200  acres,  well  laid  out  and 
planted  between  its  patches  of  native 
furze.  Some  large  ponds  serve  to 
drain  it,  the  whole  having  been  a 
nearly  impassable  marsh  until  about 
1760.  It  is  surrounded  by  villas  of  \ 
all  descriptions,  and  the  neighbour-  ^ 
ing  roads  and  lanes  are  everywhere  | 
bordered  with  them. 

3J  m.  Brixton  (Stat.),  a  district  of        1 
Lambeth,  once  a  pleasant  neighbour-         | 
hood,  but  now  almost  entirely  built 
over.     It   also   has   a   number  of        I 
churches  and  chapels  of  every  style 
of  architecture,  the  most  noticeable        | 
one  being  Christ  Church,  built  in 
1841  (by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wild),  and  a 
picturesque  example  of  Lombardic 
brick  architecture.      The    City   of 
London   Free7nen*8  Orphan   Schooly 
Shepherd's-lane,    with    some   other 
benevolent  institutions,  are  in  the 
parish.      The  old   county  gaol  on 
Brixton-hill,  formerly  notorious  for 
its  treadmiUj  is  now  a  convict  prison. 

At  Brixton  the  line  divides,  one 
branch  running  southward  to  the 
junction  at  Heme-hiU  (ante)j  and  the 
other  taking  a  circuitous  course  by 
Denmark-hill,  Peckham  Rye,  Honor 
Oak  and  Lordship-lane  to  the  High 
Level  Stat,  of  the  Crystal  Palace; 
localities  calling  for  no  special  re- 
mark beyond  the  fact  of  the  won- 
derful growth  of  building  in  what 
were  green  fields  only  a  very  few 
years  ago. 

The  first  stat.  beyond  Herne-hill 
Junction  is  Didimch  (5  m.)  (see  Bte. 
6) ;  the  next  is  Sydenham-hiU  (5}  m.) 
for  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  long  tunnel 
under  that  building  conducts  the 
line  to  Penge  CJjt  ni.)  and  so  into 
Kent. 


(6.)  Victoria,  The  line  crosses  the 
Thames  by  the  same  bridge  aa  the 
London  and  Brighton,  and  runs  side 
by  side  with  the  South  London 
(Bte.  2),  until  near  Brixton,  when  it 
begins  to  diverge  southward. 

l^m,  8tev}art8'lane(SiAt).  Here 
observe  the  company's  extensive 
locomotive  works,  wMch  make  an 
amount  of  architectural  display  un- 
usual in  this  class  of  structures. 

2  m.  Wandaujorth-road  (Stat.), 
a  new  and  poor  neighbourhooa. 

2^  m.  Clapham  (Stat.).  This, 
though  known  as  Cloppeham  in  the 
time  of  King  Alfred  {Surrey  Arch. 
Coil.  ill.  22),  is  usually  taken  to  be 
the  ham  or  home  of  Osgod  Clapa,  the 
Danish  jarl,  at  the  marriage-feast  of 
whose  daughter  Gytha,  Hardicanute 
fell  seubcless  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
and  died  soon  after.  It  formed  a  part 
of  the  possessions  of  Merton  Abbey, 
and  has  in  recent  times  gained  a 
certain  celebrity  as  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  William  Wilberforce,  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  Henry  Thornton,  and 
other  men  of  marked  philanthropic 
and  religious  character.  It  has  no  less 
than  seven  churches,  but  only  one  is 
entitled  to  attention  as  an  architec- 
turid  work.  This  is  St.  Saviour' b,  in 
Victoria-road,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Common,  a  noble  cruciform  building, 
with  a  central  tower  120  ft.  high, 
Dec.  in  style,  erectfed  in  1864,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  James  Knowles.,  jun.. 
The  parish  Church  on  the  Common, 
built  in  1775,  is  uninteresting,  and  is 
quite  dwarfed  by  its  neighbours,  a 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  on  the  S., 
and  a  Congregational  Chapel  on  the 
E.,  each  of  which  has  a  lofty  spire, 
whilst  the  parish  church  has  only  a 
miserable  brick  clock  turret,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mean  little  cupola.  Dr. 
Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece,  and 
John  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  are 
interred  in  it.  In  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
a  brick  building  erected  in  1814,  on 
the  site  of  the  old  parish  church, 
near  the  Wands  worth-road,  is  a 
monument   by    Chantrey  for   John 
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ROUTE  4. 

LONDON  TO  REDHILL  AND  HOR- 
LEY,  BT  MER8THAM  [CATERHAM, 
CHELSHAM,  CHIPSTEAD ;  NUT- 
FIELD,  BLETCHINGLEY,  QODSTONE, 
CROWHURST,  LINGFIELD;  CHARL- 
WOOD;  BURSTOWJ 

London  and  Brighton  BaUtoay. 
25}  m. 

For  the  oountry  from  London  to 
Croydon  see  Bte.  1  (A)  and  (B). 
From  Croydon  to  Redhill,  the  Soutu 
Eastern  nses  the  same  line  as  the 
Brighton,  but  has  a  stai  of  its  own 
at  Merstham,  and  joint  stats,  at  the 
Otterham  and  Bedhill  Junctions. 

About  1  m.  after  leaving  the  E. 
Croydon  stat.,  notice  on  1.  a  portion 
of  the  abandoned  "Snrrey  and 
Sussex"  line.  At  2  m.  the  chalk, 
forming  the  line  of  the  N.  Downs, 
begins  to  appear,  at  once  recognised 
by  its  gently  swelling  hills  and  open 
fields.  It  is  here  about  9  m.  in 
width. 

13|  m,  Caterham  Junction  Stai, 
Shortly  before  reaching  the  stat, 
remark  1.,  near  some  &e  old  scat- 
tered oak  trees,  Purley  Lodge  (J.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.),  \onfi;  the  residence  of 
John  Home  Tooke,  who  named  from 
it  his  well-known  *  Diversions  of 
Purley'  (first  published  in  1786) 
Tooke  died  at  ^¥imbledon  in  1812, 
and  was  buried  at  Ealing,  notwith- 
standing his  wish  to  be  interred  in 
his  garden  here,  where  a  vault  and 
tombstone  had  long  been  prepared  by 
himself.  Purley  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  regicide  Serjeant  Bradshaw. 
At  the  stat  the  traveller  will  do  well 
to  quit  the  line  for  a  while,  in  order 
to  visit  some  of  the  pleasantly  placed 


villages  that  lid  hid  among  the  hills 
on  either  side  (pott).  He  can  rejoin 
the  rly.  at  Merstham  (18(  m.),  or  at 
Bedhill  (20^  m.).  but  the  latter  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  having  a  very 
frequent  service  of  trains. 

[From  the  junction,  a  Branch  line, 
belonging  to  the  South  Eastern 
Company,  runs  up  a  picturesque 
vallejr  to  Oaterham  (4^  m.  S.E.).  At 
1  m.  is  KenUy  (Stat.),  a  collection  of 
modem  villas,  with  a  pretty  small 
church.  On  1.  rises  the  height  of 
Biddleidoufn,  a  favourite  resort  of 
holiday-makers  from  London,  for 
whose  accommodation  there  is  a  neat 
Inn  (Rose  and  Crown).  At  2}  m.  is 
Warlingham  (Stat),  near  ^hich  is 
fiW6roofc6(Rt  Hon.  R.  Lowe).  The 
village  lies  considerably  to  the  E., 
partly  clustered  round  a  green,  and 
partly  scattered  over  very  uneven 
ground.  The  Church  has  someE.  E. 
portions,  but  nothing  very  remark- 
able, unless  an  exception  be  made  in 
&vour  of  an  inscription  on  the  tomb- 
stone of  a  miller  (Lionel  Gregory^ 
which  rans  thus— 

'*  0  cruel  Death,  what  hast  thou  dnn«, 
To  take  Arom  us  oar  mother's  darling  son  ? 
Thoa  hast  taken  toll,  ground  and  drest  bis 

grist. 
The  bran  lieth  here,  the  flour  Is  gone  to 

Christ." 

From  Warlingham,  tlie  secluded 
villages  of  Chelsham  and  Farley 
should  be  visited,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fine  prospects  commanded.  CheUham 
ohuTob  (restored)  stands  on  high 
ground,  about  2}  m.  E.  of  Warling- 
ham. The  most  direct  way  is  by 
Bull  Green,  and  in  front  of  Ledgers 
(Sir  A.  Cleasby),  a  modem  Jacobean 
mansion,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
manor-house  of  the  same  name;  a 
somewhat  longer  route,  keeping  more 
to  the  rt.,  is  by  CheUham  Court ;  both 
ways  are  very  pleasant.  Tiie  Church, 
which  is  smfdl,  has  a  Perp.  nave, 
and  Dec.  chancel,  and  two  piscinte. 
It  was  restored  in  1870.  The  view 
from  the  churchyard  is  very  fine. 
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particularly  looking  northward, 
where  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Green- 
wich Obgervatory,  and  tiie  tower  on 
Shooter's-hill  show  to  advantage. 

1  m.  S.E.  is  Beddestead  Farm,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  manor-house, 
the  kitchen  of  which  remains,  and 
has  a  fine  15th-centy.  oak  ceiling. 

Farley  Church,  IJ  m.  N.W.  from 
Ghelsham,  through  Farley  Wood,  is 
small  and  plain,  chiefly  E.E.,  with 
two  very  narrow  lancet  E.  windows, 
and  a  Norm,  doorway.  The  church 
has  been  restored,  and  has  lost  as 
well  as  gained  something  in  the 
process.  In  the  chancel  is  a  brass 
for  John  Brock,  of  London,  d.  1495, 
with  figures  of  Brock,  his  wife,  and 
5  children.  Notice  also  a  grave- 
stone to  Samuel  Bernard  (d.  1657), 
described  as  "  vir  nullo  foedere 
foedatus,"  an  expression  which  has 
given  rise  to  some  controversy  as  to 
its  meaning.  Observe  the  grand  old 
yew  W.  of  the  church,  and  the 
picturesque  farm-house,  surrounded 
by  goodly  trees,  close  by.  The 
manor  and  living  belong  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  having  been  pur- 
chased by  Walter  de  Merton,  the 
founder.  Beturning  across  the  re- 
mains of  a  fine  breezy  common 
(inclosed  in  1864),  and  past  War- 
lingham  church,  the  traveller  will 
do  well  to  halt  at  the  small  but 
very  neat  J«w  on  the  green 
(Leather  Bottle),  before  entermg  on 
the  steep  and  somewhat  slippery 
descent  into  the  Caterham  valley, 
where  he  will  notice  the  line  that 
he  has  quitted  considerably  below 
on  the  right,  whilst  the  unfinished 
earthworlffl  and  brick  viaduct  of  the 
Surrey  and  Sussex  line  have  a  con- 
siderable elevation  on  the  1.  In  2 
m.,  either  by  rail  or  road,  he  reaches 
Caterham  Stat.,  in  a  valley  which 
closely  adjoins  the  East  Grinstead 
road,  and  around  which  a  complete 
town  of  handsome  residences  has 
sprung  up  of  late  years.  There  is  a 
good  Railway  Hotel,  gas  and  water- 
works, and  well-kept  windmg  roads 


give  easy  access  to  Caterham  Park, 
Harestone  Park,  and  other  spots 
occupied  by  excellent  manstons,  as 
well  as  to  the  original  village  on 
the  hill-top.  Here  is  the  old  church, 
a  very  plain  structure,  now  disused, 
and  exactly  opposite,  a  new  church, 
equally  deficient  in  interest.  1  m.  W., 
on  a  fine  open  space,  stands  the  Metro- 
politan Imbecile  Asylum  (Dr.  Jas. 
Adam,  superintendent),  a  very  lai^e 
pile  of  building,  of  white  brick,  with 
some  slight  diessing  of  red,  and  a 
tower-like  chimney  shaft,  but  not  of 
the  highly  ornamented  character  so 
often  seen  in  similar  edifices.  About 
1900  unfortunates  find  a  refuge  here, 
and  the  place  is  open  to  the  .visits 
of  their  friends  every  Monday,  but 
admission  is  denied  to  mere  sight- 
seers. 

Over  the  hill,  2J  m.  E.  from 
Caterham,  lies  WMingham,  a  truly 
rural  spot;  the  whole  parish  being 
divided  into  two  farms  of  some  500 
acres  each,  called  the  Manor  Fann, 
or  Nether  Court  Lodge,  and  the 
Court  Lodge  Farm,  with  about  twenty 
mean  cottages.  The  place  once  be- 
longed to  the  Stafifords,  and  by  one 
of  them  the  Nether  Court  was  leased 
to  Sir  Thos.  Uvedale  in  1363.  Two 
bronze  fibulss,  stone  arrow-heads  and 
celts  were  found  near  this  spot  some 
years  ago. 

The  way  to  Woldingham  from 
Caterham  is  bver  the  hill,  E.  of  the 
stat.,  past  Tillingdown  Farm,  acroes 
the  rifie  range  in  the  bottom,  and 
through  that  part  of  Marden  Park 
known  as  the  Deer  Park  (pasty— a, 
wild  and  picturesque  bit  of  country. 
The  Church,  which  stands  far  from 
any  house,  is  modem  (built  1831), 
very  small  and  very  mean,  a  com- 
pound of  flint,  stucco  and  brick,  with 
a  wooden  bell-turret ;  it  is  hedged 
in  from  the  road,  with  a  miserable 
little  gate,  hardly  fit  for  a  cottage 
garden.  The  graves  are  half-hidden 
by  knee-deep  grass  and  weeds,  and 
the  only  stone  is  ''in  affectionate 
remembrance"  of  a  child.     From 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  torn  of 
the  road,  i  in.  S.  of  the  church,  is  a 
very  wide  and  splendid  view, 

la  the  valley  between  Gaterham 
and  Woldingham  is  Maiden  Park, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  Evelyns 
(mentioned  in  Eyelyn*s  'Memoirs/ 
vol.  ii  p.  434).  now  the  nroperty  of  Sir 
W.  Clayton,  Bart.,  ana  occumed  by 
J.  H.  Pnleston,  Esq.,  M.P.  William 
Wilberforoe  resided  in  it  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  seyeral 
of  his  letters  are  dated  from  thenoe. 
A  deer  park  existed  here  temp. 
Bdw,  IIL,  and  the  manor,  which 
appertains  to  Godstone,  was  sold  by 
Sir  John  Eyel^p  to  tiie  loyal  Sir 
Bobert  Clayton  m  1677.  The  house, 
which  is  in  the  style  of  a  French 
ch&teau,  is  spacious,  and  is  ap- 
proached through  the  park  by 
a  drive  a  mile  long.  Tne  park, 
which  was  formerly  much  more 
extenave,  and  fully  stocked  with 
deer,  is  well  timbered,  in  parts  re- 
markably picturesque,  and  the  views 
from  the  higher  grounds,  especially 
from  a  flagstaff  tower  called  **  The 
Castle/'  on  Winder's-hill,  which 
overlooks  the  Godstone-road,  are  very 
extensive.  In  the  garden  is  a  pillar 
with  an  inscription  recording  the 
virtues  of  Thomas  Firmin  the  phil- 
anthropist (d.  16d7).  The  pillar  was 
erected  by  his  friend.  Lady  Clayton, 
wife  of  Sir  Bobert,  the  first  baronet. 

From  the  edge  of  Marden  Park  a 
'*  bourn  "  sometimes  breaks  out  in  wet 
seasons  and  runs  to  the  Wandie  near 
Croydon.  Its  overflowing  was  for- 
merly held  to  be  "  ominous,  and  pro- 
gnosticating something  remarkable 
approaching,  as  it  did  before  the 
happy  restauration  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  of  ever  glorious  memory, 
in  1660, — before  the  plague  of  London 
in  1665,— and  in  1688,  the  lera  of 
another  change  of  the  Constitution." 
— Aubrey.  It  also  broke  out  in  1868, 
and  continued  flowing  for  some  weeks, 
but  no  memorable  eVent  is  known  to 
have  followed  thereupon. 

The   country  around  Caterham, 


especially  E.  and  S.,is  well  fitted  for 
a  day's  ramble.  It  is  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and,  though  but  thinly 
peopled,  full  of  interest.  Bold  hilLs 
overlook  valleys,  not  too  fertile,  per- 
haps, but  still,  as  in  Aubrey's  days, 
ornamented  with  "boscage,"  and 
**  stored  with  wild  thvme,  marjoram, 
and  other  delicate  herbs/'  rendering  a 
stroll  among  them  a  podtive  pleasure, 
with  which  no  churfish  "  warning  to 
trespassers"  interferes.  Botley-hill, 
near  Woldingham,  occupies  the 
highest  point  (883  feet),  but  the 
camp  placed  on  it  by  Aubrey  and 
his  copyists  does  not  exist.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  and  well  pre- 
served camp,  with  a  deep  ditch 
and  considerable  earthworm,  called 
Cardinal's  Cap,  on  White-hill,  mid- 
way between  Caterham  and  Bletch- 
ingley.  Near  it  is  White-hiU  Eouas 
(Col.  Long),  with  a  belvedere,  easily 
mistaken  for  achurch  tower.  A  vicinal 
way,  known  as  Stane-street,  passes 
at  ^e  foot  of  the  hill,  and  here 
traces  of  a  Boman  villa  were  found 
in  1813.  War  Coppice  adjoining 
suggests  the  site  of  some  battle,  but  is 
pro&bly  a  mere  contraction  of  War- 
wick, tile  neighbouring  land  being 
known  as  Warwick  Wold.  Hence 
it  is  less  than  8  miles  to  either 
Bletohingley  or  Gk)dstone,  whence 
the  tourist  may  return  to  Caterham ; 
a  round  of  about  10  m.  altogether, 
with  charming  scenery  on  every  side.] 

[On  quitting  the  Caterham  Junc- 
tion, the  tourist  will  notice  on  Bussell- 
hill,  a  short  distance  W.,  a  large 
fanciful  red-brick  building.  This  is 
the  Warehousemen's  and  Clerks' 
Orphan  Schools,  where  about  200 
boys  and  girls  are  educated.  }  m.  S., 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  &e  rly., 
is  the  Beedham  Atyhtm  for  Fatherless 
Children^  a  spacious  Italian  edifice, 
erected  in  1858  for  300  children. 
From  its  size  and  position  the  build- 
ing makes  a  good  appearance.  The 
institution  is  named  Beedham  after 
its  foipider,  the  late  Dr.  A,  Beed. 
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Almost  adjoining  is  a  disused  stai 
called  Stoats  Ned,  from  which  a 
pretty  lane  leads  1  m.  8.E.  to 
CouUdan  Church,  partly  £.£.,  but 
chiefly  Dec.,  a  plain  rongh-cast 
edifice.  Of  the  exterior  the  most 
noticeable  feature  is  the  heavy  tower, 
with  its  massiye  buttresses  and  Perp. 
porch;  inside  is  a  curious  monument, 
with  acrostic  yerses  to  one  Grace 
Bowed,  d.  1635.  Couhdon  CouH 
(Edmund  Byron,  Esq.)  has  fine 
grounds,  extending  from  the  church 
to  the  trim  little  village  green.  On 
Farthing  Down,  between  the  church 
and  the  rly.,  are  seyeral  barrows  and 
some  slight  traces  of  earthworks. 
The  barrows  were  opened  in  1871, 
and  yielded  a  sword,  a  spear,  knives, 
and  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  which 
are  described  in  Surrey  Areh.  C6U,, 
vol.  vi. 

From  Goulsdon  there  is  a  charming 
walk  of  about  2  m.  8.,  by  CoulacUm 
Common  (leaving  the  windmills  on 
the  1.),  through  the  Bookery  into  a 
deep  bottom,  and  then  up  a  steep 
hill  to  Chcddon  Church,  a  plain 
rural  building,  of  which  some  por- 
tion is  £.  E.,  but  most  part  Perp. ; 
the  tower  and  spire  are  modem. 
The  restoration  of  the  church,  in 
1870,  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  important  wall 
paintings  that  exist  in  this  country. 
It  covers  the  entire  space  of  the  W. 
wall,  17  feet  2  in.  in  length  by  11  feet 
2  in.  in  height.  The  subject,  "  the 
ladder  of  human  salvation,"  is  one 
that  has  never  before  been  discovered 
in  England,  and  may  therefore  bear 
a  somewhat  detailed  notice.     The 

Sicture  is  in  four  compartments, 
ivided  lengthwise  by  the  ladder. 
In  the  top  right-hand  compartment 
is  a  representation  of  Christ  bearing 
a  cross  and  banner,  and  advancing 
against  the  prostrate  form  of  Satan ; 
in  the  upper  part  is  an  angel  flying 
with  a  scroll,  and  against  the 
ladder  another  angel  is  standing, 
assisting  souls  in  their  ascent;  the 
flames  in  the  lower  part  represent 


Purgatory,  the  jaw  of  the  monster. 
Hell.  In  the  top  left-hand  compart- 
ment is  a  figure  of  St.  Michael 
weighing  souls  in  the  scales,  whilst 
a  demon  with  cloven  feet,  dragging 
at  his  back  a  number  of  souk,  is 
toucliing  one  scale;  an  angel  is 
standing  near  the  ladder,  and  one 
above  is  flying,  bearing  a  soul  in  his 
arms. 

The  righi-hand  lower  compart- 
ment has  the  Tree  of  Life.  Kiaway 
between  it  and  the  ladder  is  a  figuiB 
seated  amid  flames,  representing 
Usury ;  over  his  head  is  Uie  Bridge 
of  Spikes  borne  by  two  demons,  upon 
which  are  flve  figures.  The  left- 
hand  lower  -compartment  represents 
the  torments  of  hell;  the  caldron 
is  full  of  flames  and  crowded  with 
souls,  the  demons  stirring  it;  the 
flgure  with  the  bottle  represents 
Drunkenness.  The  demon  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  is  pulling  souls  oflf; 
and  casting  them  with  a  pitchfork 
behmd  his  back. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  painting 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century ; 
it  is  painted  in  tempera,  the  prevail- 
ing colours  being  red  and  yellow- 
ochre,  but  has  faded  since  its  exposure 
to  the  air.  Few  objects  will  better 
repay  the  aichseologist  for  a  vitit; 
and  it  will  be  found  fiUly  described  in 
Surrey  Arch,  Coil,,  vol.  v.,  pp.  275 
etseq. 

The  church  stands  in  a  secluded 
and  picturesque  nook,  and  all  around 
are  tempting  rambles,  but  more  par- 
ticularly eastward,  in  the  direction  of 
the  valley  traversed  by  the  Gaterham 
Bly.   Gaterham  Stat,  is  2  m.  E.] 

Betuming  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
line,  we  have  Woodmansteme  2  m., 
and  Banstead  4  m.  from  Stoat's  Nest, 
but  best  visited  from  the  Epsom 
side  of  the  Downs,  and  described  in 
Bte.  6. 

At  4  m.  from  the  junction,  but 
somewhat  off  the  road  on  W.,  is 
ChipsteadfA  village  where  the  Church 
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will  repay  examination.  It  is  placed 
on  high  ground,  commanding  wide 
Tiews.  The  naye  is  Norm.,  the 
chancel  K  E.,  as  is  the  low  central 
tower,  and  the  whole  has  heen  well 
restored.  On  the  N.  wall  of  the 
nave  is  a  white  marble  tablet  with 
inscription  for  Sir  Edward  Banks 
(d.  1835),  the  builder  of  "three  of 
the  noblest  bridges  in  the  world, 
those  of  Waterloo,  Southwark,  and 
London;"  and  the  architect  of  the 
naval  Works  at  Sheemess  Dockyard. 
The  3  bridges  are  indicated  in  the 
centre  of  the  tablet,  and  on  the  arch 
of  one  rests  a  bust  of  Sir  Edward, 
who,  bom  in  the  humblest  rank  of 
life  at  Sheemess,  was  *'the  founder 
of  his  own  fortuae."  There  is  a 
brass  for  Katherine  Boper,  1614 ;  and 
inside  the  altar-rails  is  the  grave* 
slab  of  Alice  Hooker,  d.  1649,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  **  judicious ' '  author 
of  the  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity.' 

There  is  much  pleasant  scenery 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipstead, 
especially  about  Shabden  Park,  where 
a  large  and  fine  house  has  been  erected 
(J.  Oattley,  Esq.),  and  the  lanes 
beyond,  towards  Gatton ;  the  trees 
(beech  and  oak)  are  especially  fine. 
It  is  also  a  most  agreeable  walk  of 
2.^  m.  over  the  common  called  Chip- 
stead  Boughet  to  the  picturesque 
hill  of  firestone  on  which  the  church 
of  Meratham  is  placed ;  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  is  the  rly.  stat  Merstham 
was  given  by  Athelstan,  a  son  of 
Ethelred  II.,  to  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  and  it  is  recorded  as 
having  a  church  at  the  Domesday 
Survey.  The  oldest  part,  however, 
of  the  present  edifice  is  at  least  a 
century  later.  The  "Pilgrims' 
Road,  a  very  ancient  line  of  way 
from  Southampton  toward  Canter- 
bury, passed  through  this  parish, 
but  is  now  not  easily  traceable  ;  it  is 
better  seen  on  the  crest  of  the  downs 
above  Betchworth  and  Beigate.  (See 
Rte.  5.) 

The  narrow  terrace  of  firestone, 
which  ranges  along  the  foot  of  the  S. 


escarpment  of  the  N.  Downs,  is  well 
developed  at  Merstham ;  and  quarries 
of  it  have  been  worked  here  from 
a  very  early  period.  It  is  a  **  greyish- 
peen  arenaceous  limestone,  n>rm- 
mg  the  lowermost  beds  of  a  grey 
calcareous  marl,  upon  which  the 
white  chalk  rests.  Merstham  Church 
(itself  built  of  it)  stands  on  a  hillock 
of  this  rock.  It  is  soft  when  first 
quarried;  but  acquires  hardness  bjr 
exposure.  Henry  yH.'8  chapel  at 
Westminster  and  some  parts  of 
Windsor  Castle  are  built  of  this 
firestone,  of  which  the  more  ancient 
cjuarries  were  situated  nearer  Beigate, 
in  Gatton  Park,  and  on  BucUand 
Green.  They  were  formerly  con- 
sidered of  so  great  importance  as  to 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  The  stone,  which  resists 
heat  in  a  remarkable  manner,  is  now 
used  principally  for  hearths  and 
furnaces.  The  Merstham  grey- stone 
is  extensively  used  for  converting 
into  lime. 

One  of  the  earliest  railways  in  the 
S.  of  England  was  completed  in  1805, 
for  the  conveyance  of  stone  and 
chalk  from  Merstham  to  Wandsworth 
on  the  Thames.  It  was  worked  by 
horses,  but  proved  unprofitable,  and 
was  eventually  bought  up  by  the 
Brighton  Bailway  Company. 

Merstham  Church,  dedicated  to 
S.  Catherine,  stands  on  high  ground 
among  fine  old  trees  a  short 
distance  N.  of  the  village,  and 
dose  adjoining  to  the  grounds 
of  MersVtam  House  (Lord  Hylton). 
It  has  a  square  tower  and  spire  at 
the  W.  end,  and  contains  portions 
from  E.  E.  to  Perp.  The  acanthus 
leaf  (possibly  of  French  design) 
occurs  among  the  ornaments  of  the 
chancel  arch.  Bemark  also  the 
curious  double  piscina,  of  Dec. 
character;  and  me  square  Norm, 
font  of  Sussex  marble,  of  a  design 
very  common  throughout  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  The  W.  door  (early  Dec.) 
is  very  graceful,  but  the  charncter- 
istio  dog-tooth  moulding  hns  been 
o  3 
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almost  destroyed  by  injudicious 
scraping,  if  ncj;  re-cutting,  and  the 
lancet  mndows  of  the  tower,  though 
original,  have  from*  the  same  cause 
a  painfully  modem  appearance.  The 
church  indeed  suflfered  severely  from 
ill-directed  efforts  in  1861,  when, 
in  removing  coats  of  whitewash, 
mural  paintings  supposed  to  repre- 
aent  the  death  of  Becket  were 
destroyed,  and  good  Perp.  screen- 
work  was  cast  out  as  old  material. 
{Surrey  Arch.  Cell,  vol.  iii.)  The  E. 
window  is  Perp.,  of  5  lights,  of 
awkward  construction  and  late  date. 
The  S.  porch  is  also  Perp.  The  aisle 
roofs  have  been  raised,  so  that  the 
clerestory  windows  are  now  within 
the  church.  Of  the  monuments,  the 
most  ancient  is  the  mutilated  stone 
effigy  of  a  civilian  (c.  1420),  name 
unsown ;  it  was  found  several  years 
since  beneath  the  pavement,  and  is 
now  placed  in  the  S.  chancel.  There 
is  also  an  altar-tomb,  with  hrassy  for 
John  Elinebrigge  (or  Elmebrigge), 
his  2  wives  and  7  daughters  (4  sons 
lost),  1478;  and  brasses  for  John 
Ballard  and  wife  (1463),  John  New- 
degate  (1498),  Thomas  Elinebrigge 
(1507),  and  for  Peter  and  Richard 
Best,  children  (1585, 1587). 

At  the  foot  of  the  knoll  on  which 
the  church  stands  is  a  pool,  from 
which  in  wet  seasons  a  spring  breaks 
out  (like  the  Kentish  '*  nailboumes  " 
and  the  Hampshire  "lavants"),  and 
finds  its  way  to  the  river  Mole.  It  is 
within  the  grounds  of  Merstham 
House,  and  is  crossed  by  a  foot- 
bridge which  gives  access  to  the 
church.]  ^^^ 

If  the  railwav  should  be  preferred, 
the  tourist  will  first  pass  along  the 
hollow,  called  Smitham  Bottom,  and 
then  through  vast  chalk  cuttings, 
the  sides,  in  one  place  180  ft.  deep, 
appearing  to  the  eye  alpaost  per- 
pendicular, and  thqugh  made  ^Q 
years  ago,  rtiU  Uttle  n^ore  than  l^af e 
f  ^.  At  i  m,  from  the  Jimotion  w© 


into  a  tunnel,  1820  yards  long, 
piercing  the  ridge  of  the  N.  Downs, 
which  divide  the  London  basin  from 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
and  stretch  from  Hampshire  to  the 
extreme  S.E.  of  Kent ;  soon  after  we 
reach  at 

18}  m.  Merdham  (8tat.).  Very 
soon  Gatton  Park  is  seen,  with  the 
ch.  spire  rising  behind  the  mansion, 
on  r.  (Rte.  5),  whilst  on  1.,  is  the 
open  land  called  Nutfield .  Marsh, 
with  the  hills  about  Godstone  and 
Westerham,  on  the  Kentish  border, 
in  the  background. 

20  i  m.  Bedhill  Junction  Stat. 
Here  the  main  line  of  the  South 
Eastern  goes  off  eastward,  to  Ash- 
ford,  Dover,  &c.,  and  its  branch,  W. 
to  Beigate,  Dorking,  Guildford.  &c 
(Rte.  5).  The  Brighton  runs  S.  to 
Three  Bridges,  where  it  gives  off 
branches  E.  and  W.  to  Horsham, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  &c.,  for  which  see 
Haridbookfor  Kent  and  Sussex, 

On  the  W.  of  the  stat.,  and  extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  walls  of  Gatton 
Park,  is  Warwiek  Toum,  a  modem 
erection  on  land  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Countess  of  Warwick.  Near 
the  stat.  is  the  Com  Exchange  and 
Assembly  Rooms,  a  rather  showy 
Elizabethan  building  constructed  of 
the  rough  local  stone,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings.  This,  with  a  good 
Hotel  (Warwick),  2  churches,  several 
chapels  of  some  architectural  pre- 
tension, and  lines  of  villa  residences, 
make  up  a  town  of  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  which  is  daily  pushing 
further  forward,  toward  the  original 
Red  Hill,  an  elevation  of  the  green- 
sand,  from  the  heath-covered  heights 
of  which  the  views  over  the  Weald 
country,  S. — toward  t)ie  Kentish 
hiljs,  j).^-and  along  the  lines  of  the 
3  Railways,  are  extensive  and  pano- 
ramip.  (Those  from  Reigate  Park, 
hoiyever,  and  from  the  oheHk  downs 
N.  ftf  the  bmqph  Jine,  ftr©  eyew  finer, 
Pee  Bte,  5,) 

Im  tl^an  I  m'  ^.  of  ^ba  Badl^il] 
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Junction,  on  the  Nutfield  rood,  is 
the  Farm  School  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society^  for  the  refonnation  of 
criminal  boys.  It  is  the  parent  of 
the  numerous  Heformatories  which, 
since  its  establishment  here  in  1849, 
have  been  founded  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  farm  is  always 
open  to  visitors,  and  there  are  few 
institutions  which  will  be  found  to 
awaken  a  deeper  interest. 

The  Philanthropic  Society,  for 
receiving  and  assisting  criminal 
children,  was  foimded  in  1788;  and 
the  plan  at  first  adopted  bore  a 
curious  miniature  resemblance  to 
that  "family  organization,**  since 
carried  ont  with  so  much  success  at 
Mettray ;  but  this  it  was  afterwards 
found  necessary  to  modify  consider- 
ably. The  Society,  incorporated  in 
1806,  was  established  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  where  in  1845  it  was  organ- 
ized distinctly  as  "  a  school  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  correction  and  rescue 
of  lads  who  bad  fallen  into  crime." 
In  1849,  owing  to  the  great  increase 
in  tiie  number  admitted,  it  was 
determined  (now  directly  imitating 
Mettray)  to  establish  a  farm  where 
the  boys  could  be  properly  trained, 
and  efficiently  nrepared  for  emigra- 
tion. The  Bedhill  farm  was  accord- 
ingly set  on  foot  in  the  April  of  that 
year,  Prince  Albert  laying  the  first 
stone.  New  buildings,  including  a 
very  graceful  chapel,  have  from  time 
to  time  been  added  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Mofiatt.  The  extent  of  the 
farm  is  about  150  acres. 

The  average  number  of  boys  in 
the  school  is  300,  distributed  in  5 
**  houses."  The  average  cost  per 
boy  is  about  212.  Of  those  dis- 
charged a  oousiderable  proportion 
are  sent  by  their  own  wish  as  farm- 
servants  to  4ifi6i'ent  colonies.  The 
young  emigrants  correspond  very 
freely  with  the  chaplain  and  officers 
at  Bedhill,  and  many  of  thpir  letters, 
yery  cujiouii  jmd  very  touching,  wi}l 
bo  found  in  the  annwl  *^lteports" 
p{  tb»  tkil^ool  I  ^^y  in^Qoiently  pTore 


the  value  set  by  the  better  class  of 
the  lads  themselves  on  the  care  and 
teaching  afforded  them  at  Bedhill. 
Of  those  for  whom  employment  is 
obtained  at  home  the  reports  are 
also  on  the  whole  favourable. 

The  boys  received  here  are  either 
"  the  children,  under  15,  of  convicted 
felons,  or  children  who  have  them- 
selves been  guilty  of  criminal  prac- 
tices; and  of  late  years  admissions 
to  the  school  have  been  principally 
confined  to  boys  of  the  last-men- 
tioned class."  The  committee  deidre 
to  have  no  boys  sent  under  12,  and 
that  the  term  for  which  they  are 
committed  should  be  not  less  than 
3  or  4  years.  The  whole  of  the 
work  on  the  farm  is  done  by  the 
boys.  Brick-making,  ga»-mfudng, 
carpentry,  smith's  work,  bricklaying, 
tailoring,  and  shoemaking,  are  alM> 
taught,  and  with  excellent  results. 
As  far  as  possible  the  family  system 
is  carried  out  here  as  at  Mettray; 
and  houses  have  been  built  on 
different  parts  of  the  farm,  in  each  of 
which  a  certain  number  of  boys  are 
domiciled.  Their  dress  and  general 
mode  of  life  are  those  of  country 
labourers.  All  attend  daily  [service 
in  the  chapel.  Nowhere  is  Uiere 
any  appearance  of  disorder,  or  any 
obvious  sign  of  restraint,  al^ough 
the  general  discipline  is  necessarily 
very  strict. 

On  the  whole,  though  reformation 
is  of  course  not  effected  in  every 
case,  and  not  without  much  labour 
and  watchfulness  in  any,  the  success 
of  the  Bedhill  School  has  been  very 
great.  One  of  the  usual  dangers  of 
similar  institutions — jealousy  and 
dislike  on  the  part  of  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers  and  labourers— seems  in 
this  case  to  have  been  happily 
avoided,  by  the  tact  of  tiie  managers 
and  staff.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  care,  maintenance, 
^c„  of  the  boys  committed  under 
the  Beformatories  Act  U  borne  by 
the  TreAsuryi  the  parents  nie  also 
))oun4   tP   in^PPly  A  pe^tAin  i\u^ 
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weekly  towards  iheir  maintenance; 
but  their  contributions  are  not  to  be 
relied  on,  and  **  the  expenses  of  the 
industrial  training  and  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  the  inmates"  are  so  con- 
siderable that  the  assistance  of  the 
philimthropic  is  largely  required, 
and  there  are  not  many  purposes 
to  which  aid  can  perhaps  oe  more 
beneficially  given. 

The  resident  chaplain  is  the  Bev. 
Charles  Walters,  M.A.,  and  the 
London  office  of  the  Philanthropic 
Society  is  at  15,  London  Road, 
Southwark. 

Excursiont, 

(1.)  From  Bedhill  a  very  pleasant 
Excursion  may  be  made,  through 
Nutfidd,  BletcJiingleyf  and  Godstone, 
to  Idmpsfieldt  returning  by  rail  from 
the  Gcidstone  stat.,  or  proceeding  by 
Titsey  and  Woldingham  to  Gater- 
ham.  In  the  first  case,  the  road, 
for  nearly^  the  whole  distance,  follows 
the  crest  of  the  greensand,  running 
parallel  with  the  chalk  downs,  N., 
and  the  views  about  Bletchingley 
are  fine ;  in  the  other  case,  Botley- 
hill  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  the  view,  and  the  Marden  deer- 
park  should  not  be  missed. 

At  2  m.  we  reach  the  very  neat 
and  pleasant-looking  village  of  Nut- 
fieldy  which  contains  many  new 
houses,  built  of  the  local  sandstone, 
and  a  handsome  school-house  of  recent 
erection.  The  ch.  (SS.  Peter  and 
Paul)  is  picturesquely  placed  on 
high  ground.  It  has  a  low  square 
embattled  tower  of  Perp.  date,  sur- 
mounted by  a  shingled  spire:  the 
N.  aisle  of  the  nave  is  also  Perp., 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  early 
Dec.  Some  fragments  of  stained 
glass  remain  in  the  chancel,  as  also 
a  portion  of  the  rood  screen,  and  an 
aumbry.  In  the  chancel  also,  under 
a  Dec.  canopy,  is  a  slab  with  an  in- 
scription nearly  obliterated,  which 
ran  as  follows:  '^Sire  Thomas  de 
Roldham  gist  ici,  Deu  de  sa  alme 
eyt  merci.  *    There  is  a  somewhat 


remarkable  Brass,  to  the  memory, 
apparently,  of  a  priest  who  had 
abandoned  the  clerical  profession; 
he  is  represented  without  the  ton- 
sure, is  in  a  ]ayman*s  costume,  and 
with  a  female  by  his  side,  yet  the 
inscription  describes  him  as  William 
Graffton,  "quondam  clericus  hujus 
ecclesie;"  c.  1465.  The  epitaph  of 
Thomas  Steer,  1769  (on  the  S.  wall 
of  the  church  by  the  porch),  is  a 
warning  to  bachelors : 

"  He  Liv'd  alone,  He  Lyes  alone. 
To  Dust  He's  gone,  both  Flesb  and  Bone." 

The  farm-house  of  Kenitoaynes, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Cholmeley 
family,  with  its  Elizabethan  porch 
bearing  the  letters  RG.  DC.,  from 
its  situation  is  worth  a  visit.  Nut- 
field  Priory  (Joshua  Feilden,  Esq., 

Nutfield  is  famous  for  its  beds  of 
fuller's  earth,  which  has  been  dug 
here  for  centuries.  They  "are 
situated  near  the  top  of  the  lower- 
most division  of  the  Shanklin  sand, 
and  occupy  a  line  on  the  N.  side  of 
a  ridge  that  extends  from  the  E.  of 
Nutfield,  nearly  to  Redstone-hill,  on 
the  W.  of  Copyhold  farm.  .  .  .  The 
fuller^s  earth  is  of  two  colours ;  dark 
slate  or  blue,  and  yellowish  brown. 
The  blue  alone  is  used  by  mauu&c- 
turers  of  fine  cloth,  and  is  sent  chiefly 
to  Yorkshire.  The  yellow  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  coarse  woollen  goods,  and  is 
sent  in  great  quantities  into  the  N. 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
Norwich  also  receives  a  supply  for 
its  stuif  manufactories."  {MarUdT), 
From  the  pits  in  this  district,  which 
all  belong  to  Messrs.  Cawley  and 
Hedley,  about  6000  tons  are  exported 
annually.  Sulphate  of  barytes  is 
also  found  throughout  the  beds  in 
detached  nodular  masses,  sometimes 
140  lbs.  in  weight.  It  is  semi- 
diaphanous  and  crystallized,  occa- 
sionally affording  specimens  of  great 
beauty.  There  are  also  extensive 
hearth-stone  quarries  in  the  parish. 
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la  the  sandstone  beds  hexe,  among 
other  organic  remains,  occur  a  large 
species  of  ammonite,  and  a  naatilus 
(V.  undtdaius). 

Little  more  than  1  m.  E.  of  Nut- 
field  is  Bletchingley,  a  small  town  of 
1900  inhab.,  but  which,  like  several 
other  places  in  Surrey,  retains  a 
tradition  of  former  importance.  It 
is  said  that  it  once  possessed  7 
churches;  and  that  Earl  Godwin, 
after  the  sea  had  converted  his  finest 
Kenti^  manors  into  the  Goodwin 
sands,  retired  to  this  place,  where 
he  established  himself  in  great  state. 
There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  it 
ever  belonged  to  him,  and  the  only 
real  evidence  of  its  former  conse- 
quence is  to  be  found  in  the  slight 
remains  of  the  foundations  of  a 
castle,  in  the  grounds  of  James 
Norris,  Esq.,  of  Castle-hill,  overlook- 
ing Holmesdale  and  the  Weald ;  the 
line  of  the  inner  and  outer  moat  can 
be  distinctly  traced.  The  place  was 
granted  by  the  Ck)nqueror  to  the 
Glares,  lords  of  Tunbridge,  and  went 
from  them  to  the  Staffords ;  on  the 
fall  of  the  latter  house  it  passed 
through  various  hands,  and  was  in 
the  time  of  Charles  U.  purchased  by 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  a  London  alder- 
man, to  whose  family  it  still  belongs. 
In  1263  the  castle,  l)eing  held  for  the 
barons  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  was  captured  by  the 
royal  forces,  and  almost  demolished. 
It  was  soon  rebuilt,  but  seems  never 
to  have  been  of  any  great  importance, 
and  the  time  when  it  fell  into  utter 
ruin  is  unknown. 

Bletchingley  was  once  a  Parlia- 
mentaiT  borough,  but  was  disfran- 
chised by  the  first  Reform  Act  The 
number  of  electors  had  then  dwindled 
down  to  10  or  12 ;  its  last  two  mem- 
bers were  the  late  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  and  Mr.  T.  Hyde  ViUiers.  Its 
market  has  also  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  the  picturesque  timber  houses  of 
its  main  street  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Bletchingley  Place,  for- 
feited by  Sir  N.  Carew,  and  granted 


to  Anne  of  Clevcs,  is  now  a  farm- 
house. PendhiU  or  PendeU  (Miss 
Kenrick),  N.  of  the  village,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  1636  from 
designs  by  Inigo  Jones ;  observe  Uie 
basement,  the  house  being  built  on 
substantial  arclies.  The  fine  old 
mansion  of  PendeU  Court  (Geo. 
Macleay,  Esq.),  was  built  1624.  On 
the  road  called  Brewer-street,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Rectory, 
is  a  fine  half-timbered  farmhouse, 
formerly  the  gatehouse  of  the  old' 
15th-centy.  manor-house,  of  which 
the  foundations  may  be  traced  in  a 
meadow  at  the  buck.  Ham  Farm, 
in  this  parish,  but  to  the  S.  of  Nut- 
field,  and  best  visited  from  that 
village,  has  2  curious  oak  chimney- 
pieces,  with  the  dates  1583  and 
1592. 

The  Church  of  Bletchingley  (St. 
Mary)  is  a  large  and  interesting 
building.  It  is  chiefly  Perp.,  but 
the  chancel  is  E.  E.,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tower  Norman.  The 
tower  was  once  surmounted  by  a  tim- 
ber spire(  1 60  ft.\  which  was  destroyed 
by  lightning  (Nov.  17,  1606),  and 
has  not  been  replaced,  In  1864  the 
diurch  was  partiallv  restored,  a  new 
N.  aisle  added,*  and  an  E.  window- 
by  Watson.  Other  improvements 
were  effected  in  1872,  and  several 
memorial  windows  inserted,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
Above  the  porch  is  a  parvise  cham- 
ber, the  entrance  to  which  appears 
to  have  been  by  an  external  staircase. 
Between  the  two  chancels  is  an  altar- 
tomb  without  inscription,  but  known 
to  be  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Ca warden, 
d.  1559.  The  canopy  has  been  re- 
moved. (Sir  Thomas  was  "bow- 
bender  "  to  Henry  VIII,  and  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Bletchingley;  and  on 
suspicion  of  his  having  favoured 
Wyatt's  rebellion  his  armour  and 
"  munition  of  war  "  were  seized  there 
bv  the  sheriff;  1554.)  In  the  S. 
chancel,  and  entirely  blocking  up 
one  of  the  windows,  is  a  surprising 
monument  erected  ^uring  his  life- 
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time  by  the  first  Sir  Bobert  Olajrton 
of  Marden  (the  Ishban  of  Dryden), 
d.  1707,  for  his  own  "  commemora- 
tion'* (glorification?),  and  that  of 
his  lady.  Under  a  lofty  canopy  ap- 
pears Sir  Bobert  in  his  robes  as  Lord 
Mayor.  At  his  feet  are  the  words 
"Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni,"  al- 
luding to  his  patriotism  during  the 
reign  of  James  II.  My  Lady  Clayton 
stands  beside  him,  with  the  motto 
"Quando  uUam  invenient  parem?" 
On  either  side  are  cherubs,  shedding 
marble  tears.  A  curtain  behind  the 
figures  displays  an  inscription  which 
Sir  Bobert  would  no  doubt  have 
approved,  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether,  like  the  statues,  it  was 
furnished  by  himself.  "It  is  but 
just,*'  it  asserts,  "  that  the  memory 
of  so  good  and  so  great  a  man 
should  be  transmitted  to  after  ages, 
since  in  all  the  private  and  public 
transactions  of  his  life  he  has  left 
so  bright  a  pattern  to  imitate,  but 
hardly  to  be  outdone."  Sir  Bobert 
•  was  the  founder  of  his  family ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  in  truth  a  far 
"  better  and  greater  "  man  than  his 
monument  would  lead  us  to  suspect. 
The  mathematical  school  at  Christ's 
Hospital  was  established  by  him. 
In  the  N.  transept  is  a  Brass  for 
Thomas  Warde  and  wife,  d.  1541 ;  a 
small  one  in  the  chancel  to  an  un- 
married lady  (c.  1470)  has  lost  the 
inscription. 

A  pleasant  country  road  of  IJ  m. 
leads  from  Bletchingley  to  Godstone. 
The  village  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
large  green,  on  which  some  very  fine 
horse  chestnuts  may  be  noticed.  {Inn ; 
Clayton  Anns.)  A  footpath  beside 
the  inn  conducts  you  by  the  side  of 
a  large  pond,  wpll  known  to  anglers, 
to  the  church.  TJie  Church  has 
some  E.  E.  portions,  and  has  been  re- 
stored under  the  direction  of  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott  (1871),  who  has  added  a  8. 
chancpl  aisle,  ix^  the  Dpo.  style,  Thp 
Norm,  doorway  preserye»  ope  stpne 
of  th^  origtonl.  found  during  the 


recalls  that  at  Wiston  Green,  Sussex. 
The  spire  has  been  raised  several 
feet ;  and  the  interior  of  the  tower 
converted  into  a  mortuary  chapel, 
which  contains  the  recumbent 
efiBgy  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Macleay,  of 
Penaell  Court.  In  the  N.  chancel  is 
a  very  fine  altar-tomb  of  black  and 
white  marble,  with  efiBgies  of  Sir 
John  Evelyn  and  his  wife  Thomasin, 
whom  he  •* espoused"  in  1618. 
There  is  no  date  of  death.  The  figures 
are  unusually  fine,  and  deserve  at- 
tention. A  wreath  of  drooping 
flowers,  sculptured  by  Bacon  on  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sarah  Smith, 
d.  1794,  should  also  be  noticed. 
Notice  outside  the  W.  door  some 
remains  of  Norm.  work.  From  the 
churchyard  is  a  striking  view  of  the 
combe  and  heathy  hill-side,  S. ;  and 
a  picturesque  lane,  overhung  with  ivy 
below  the  church,  will  afibrd  material 
to  the  sketcher.  Near  the  church 
are  some  picturesque  Almshouses, 
erected  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  at  the 
cost  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Wonham  House, 
in  memory  of  her  daughter. 

Godstone  (a  corruption  of  Gatesden, 
and  formerly  called  Walhampstead) 
has  many  indications  of  antiquity. 
On  the  green  in  the  way  to  Bletch- 
ingley are  vestiges  of  2  small  tumuli, 
and  there  are  2  more  in  the  fields 
adjoining  N.  On  CasUe-hiU^  S.E. 
of  Godstone  Church,  are  the  remains 
of  a  fortification,  and  a  well  called 
"  Diana,"  though  at  what  time  the 
** nymph  of  the  grot"  received  so 
classic  a  name  does  not  appear.  An 
ancient  road,  called  Boman,  passing 
from  Sussex  towards  Croydon,  and 
probably  joining  the  vicinal  way 
under  White-hill  (ante),  ran  through 
the  village.  Its  course  is  marked  by 
such  names  as  Stretton  and  Stane- 
street.  It  seems  to  have  passed  over 
the  supimit  of  Tilburstow-hilL 

[The  Godstone  Stat,  of  the  South 
Eastern  piy.,  2  w-  S.  of  the  village, 
by  whtoli  tb  rptum  to  Bedhlll,  will 
puabl^  the  tourist  to  »brldgo  bis 
Yf9Xk  If  JW  Vi»b  tQ  40  lOi    Tl>9  JW»4 
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to  it  winds  round  the  haae  of  TtZ- 
JmrdmjD-htU,  an  eleyation  of  the 
Shanklin  sand,  which  has  consider- 
able Interest  for  the  geologist.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  hill»  towards  God- 
stone,  the  strata  rise  imiformly  about 
IQP;  on  the  S.  they  terminate  abrupt- 
ly, and  present  a  steep  escarpment 
toward  the  Weald.  This  "  fault "  or 
dislocation  is  well  exposed  a  fe.w 
hundred  yards  below  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  The  beds  thus  elevated 
form  a  total  thickness  of  60  or  70  ft, 
and  consist  of  sand  and  sandstone, 
ranging  in  colour  from  pale  yellow 
to  red,  and  interspersed  with  chert 
and  ironstone.  Cinerary  urns  have 
been  found  in  the  stone  pits.  Part 
of  the  hill  is  unenclosed,  and  the 
views  from  it  are  fine  and  extensive. 
At  its  S.  foot,  near  the  station,  is  a 
chalybeate  spring,  which  at  one  time 
was  in  considerable  repute.  Legham 
(now  a  farmhouse)  S.  of  the  Godstone 
Stat.,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  St. 
Johns,  has  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive moat.] 

In  the  neignbourhood  of  Grodstone 
are  Leigh  Place  (Mrs.  Turner),  once 
a  seat  of  the  Evelyns ;  and  Rooks- 
nest  (Mrs.  Bonsor).  The  town  pond, 
and  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
frurner*s  pond,  Bose's  pond,  Ac), 
are  noted  "fishing  lakes,"  and  abound 
in  pike,  carp,  tench,  and  perch. 

About  1\  m.  E.  of  Godstone  is 
Tandridgcy  where  was  a  priory  of 
Au^stinian  canons, -founded  temp. 
Bich.  L  by  Kudos  de  Dammardn. 
It  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
hills,  but  no  remains  exist.  The 
name  is  perpetuated  in  Tandridge 
Pri&ry,  a  modem  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ;  tiles  and  other  {architectural 
remains  have  bepn  from  tiuie  to  tixt^e 
dug  up  in  the  ga^-den.  Tfindrid^e 
Court  (Enrl  of  Cottenham)  ocpiipies 
the  site  of  a  farmhouse  of  that  name. 
Tandfiflg^  HaU{Qomio  Bonspr.Esq,), 
ft  lOthffoentv.  mansion,  ret^ini  son^^ 
MMlaut  wftiwoted  ]X)omB>  with  good 
pf»?ying.  Tbnlittl^  OAuroh  (rMtor^A 


1851),  which  stands  high,  and  looks 
across  to  the  Oardinars  Cap  camp  on 
the  opposite  hill,  is  partly  E.E.  A 
N.  transept  added  in  1836  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  a  N.  aisle  (Dec.) 
erected  by  Scott  Notice  the  massive 
oak  framework  visible  on  the  inside, 
which  carries  the  tower  and  spire. 
The  same  arrangement  occurs  at 
Home  (post)  and  Newdigate  (Bte.  6). 
The  large  W.  window  (late  Dec.) 
is  filled  with  painted  glass,  a  me- 
morial to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cot- 
tenham, d.  1851.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of 
Sir  J.  Cosmo  Melvill,  K.C.B.,  of 
the  India  Office,  d.  1861;  it  is 
marked  by  a  plain  coffin  tombstone, 
with  a  cross  at  the  head.  W.  of 
the  church  is  a  beautiful  alabaster 
monument,  erected  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  who  died 
at  Booksnest  m  1872 ;  it  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  In  the  early  spring  the 
ch.-yd.  is  strewed  thick  with  violets 
and  primroses.  At  the  W.  end  is  a 
gigantic,  but  decaying,  yew-tree  :  the 
tmok,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the 
more  famous  Crowhurst  yew  (post), 
is  quite  hollow,  but  the  foliage  is 
still  abundant. 

The  Church  of  Oxtead  (St.  Mary), 
in  the  valley  below,  IJ  m.  N.E.,  is 
unrestored,  and  contains  some  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass.  Part  of  the 
tower  is  E.E.,  the  chancel  Dec,  the 
porch  Perp.  Brasses:  John  Ynge, 
rector,  1428:  Joan  Haselden,  1480; 
and  8  for  members  of  the  Hoskins 
family  (1611, 1620),  one  a  child,  with 
a  curious  inscription.  On  the  N.  wall 
of  the  chancel  is  the  monument, 
with  effigy,  of  Jolin  Aldersey, 
♦*haberdasner  and  merchant  ven- 
turer,'* d.  1616.  In  the  chancel  are 
numerous  monmnents  to  members  of 
tlie  Hoskins  family,  now  represented 
by  0.  Hoskins  Master,  Esq.,  of 
Bar^-ow  Green.  The  long  irregular 
yiilage,  Oxtead-stre^t }  w-  S.W.  from 
the  ohwfoh,  has  a  couplp  of  imu  and 
a  larffP  b^^owery.  Abont  Qjni^  and 
TftDnridgfi  m  m^l  bopigM^fn«i 
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Barrow  Green  (C  Hoskins  Master, 
Esq.)  is  a  Jaooli^an  mansion,  altered 
temp.  Geo.  I.  It  has  its  name  from 
a  large  conical  hill  on  S.,  which  was 
imagined  to  he  a  barrow;  but  ex- 
cavations made  in  1870  proved  it  to 
be  a  natural  elevation. 

1  m.  £.  of  Oxtead  Church  is  the 
village  of  Limpafield,  lying  under  a 
picturesque  common,  dotted  with 
clumps  of  fir-trees.  The  Church 
(restored  1872)  is  mainly  E.E.  and 
Perp.,  with  a  Trans.-Norm.  tower,  in 
the  S.  wall  of  which  is  a  piscina. 
During  the  restoration  a  low  side 
window,  E.E.,  of  somewhat  uncom- 
mon form  and  in  a  peculiar  position, 
was  discovered.  Against  the  exterior 
of  the  W.  wall  of  the  church  is  a 
monument  to  the  Hon.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone,  who  occupied  Hook- 
wood,  d.  1859,  and  at  theW.  end  of  the 
S.  aisle  is  a  recumbent  eflSgy  by  Noble 
of  John,  13th  Baron  Elphinstone, 
d.  1860.  The  tower  has  been  thrown 
into  the  ch.,  and  converted  into  an 
organ  chamber.  There  is  a  brass  for 
G.  Elyott,  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to 
Henrietta  Maria  (d.  1644),  and  also 
much  fine  modem  stained  glass ;  the 
church  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
woi-th  visiting  in  the  district. 

The  Manor-house  S.  of  the  church 
was  long  occupied  by  the  widow  of 
Philip  btanhope,  the  natural  son  of 
Ijord  Cheste^eld,  whose  well-known 
letters  to  her  husband  were  published 
by  M!rs.  Stanhope  after  his  death. 

Hoohwood,  near  the  church  (C.  N. 
Wilde,  Esq.);  Trevereux  (H.  Cox, 
Esq.),  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
parish;  TencUey,  or  TinsUy  Parle 
(S.  Teulon,  Esq.;,  1}  m.  S.E. ;  and 
Moor  House  (Mrs.  Brandreth),  IJ  m. 
E.,  are  among  the  more  noteworthy 
residences.  Detillens  House,  opposite 
the  Bull  Inn,  has  two  fine  chimney- 
pieces  of  chalk,  some  good  panelling, 
and  a  fine  king-post  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms. 

The  whole  of  this  country  is 
pleasant  and  picturesque ;  the  valley 
stretching  up  to  the  chalk  hills  is 


varied  by  low  wooded  knolls,  whilst 
a  series  of  open  commons  extends 
S.E.  toward  Tunbridge.  Stafford's 
or  8taff*8  Wood,  S.  of  Limpsfield 
Common,  was  once  a  favourite  resort 
of  gipsies.  The  "  delicate,  whole- 
some, and  sweet  air  "  of  this  district 
was  much  commended  by  Aubrey. 

1  m.  N.  of  Limpsfield  is  Tits&y,  a 
village  of  about  220  inhab.  A  Boman 
villa  was  discovered  in  1864  in  l^e 
park,  and  also  traces  of  British  occu- 
pation. It  is  named  in  Domesday  as 
belonging  to  the  Clares,  and  in  the 
14th  centv.  it  passed  to  the  Uvedales, 
one  of  whom  sold  it,  c.  1535,  to  Sir 
John  Gresham  (the  brother  of  Sir 
Thomas),  with  whose  descendant  in 
the  female  line  it  still  remains.  The 
family  being  greatly  impoverished 
by  the  civil  war,  Sir  Marmaduke 
Gresham  suffered  the  manor-house 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  died  so  em- 
barrassed that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  obtained  to  sell  the  greater  part 
of  his  estates.  His  son,  Sir  John, 
the  last  baronet,  repurchased  some 
of  the  property,  and  built  the  present 
mansion  (using  up  some  remains  of 
the  old  one),  but  he  also,  in  1776, 
pulled  down  the  ancient  church, 
which  was  of  the  12th  centy.,  "  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  it  stood  too 
near  his  new  house"  (G.  L.  (?.), 
erecting  a  tasteless  structure  in  its 
stead,  at  some  distance,  and  inclosing 
the  churchyard,  still  marked  by  some 
ancient  yews,  in  his  grounds. 

Titsey  Place  is  the  seat  of  G. 
Leveson-Gower,  Esq.,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  John.  In  the  dining- 
room  is  a  fine  portrait  by  Antonio 
More  (which  has  been  engraved)  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of  the 
Koyal  Exchange.  Here  are  also  pre- 
served some  good  carvings  in  wood 
from  the  old  mansion,  and  some  anti- 
quities found  on  the  site.  The  park 
and  grounds  have  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  present 
owner ;  admission  to  the  garden  can 
be  obtained  at  any  time  by  appli- 
cation at  the  lodge.  The  plantations, 
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one  of  the  principal  featnres,  are  210 
acres  in  extent.  The  dump  of 
beeches  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  one 
of  the  numerons  ^  Goldharbours,"  is 
881  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  fine  spring 
rises  in  the  garden,  and  is  one  of  the 
TOinoipal  sources  of  the  Medway. 
The  I^grims'  Way,  which  is  marked 
in  the  park  by  a  line  of  ash-trees, 
traverses  the  village,  and  is  perfect 
as  far  as  Chevening. 
Mr.    Leveson  -  Gower    boilt    the 

5 resent  Church  in  1862,  from  the 
esigns  of  Mr.  Pearson.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  E.  E.  and  Dec.  in  style ; 
cruciform ;  the  N.  transept  serves  as 
a  mortuary  chapel,  and  contains  the 
monuments  and  a  brass  of  the  Gres- 
ham  fomily,  removed  from  the  old 
church,  as  also  the  tomb  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
Gower  (d.  1860) ;  the  6.  transept  is 
carried  up  as  a  tower,  and  crowned 
with  a  spire  95  ft.  high.  The  church 
is  caremlly  and  liberally  finished, 
and  forms  a  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque object,  for  many  miles 
round. 

The  ime  Church  at  TaUfidd,  on 
the  ridge  of  the  chalk  hill,  1  m.  N.E., 
is  ancient,  and  worth  a  visit,  though 
but  a  plain  and  humble  village 
church.  It  is  of  flint  and  stone, 
partly  Deo.,  with  some  Perp.  windows 
inserted ;  but  some  parts  are  earlier. 
Two  of  the  N.  windows  are  mere 
slits  high  above  the  head,  and  by 
their  splays  show  the  great  thickness 
of  the  walls.  The  tower  and  porch 
are  modem  (1838)  and  pour.  The 
chancel  was  restored  in  1874.  Observe 
the  piscina  in  the  E.  wall,  and  the 
double  aumbi^  in  the  S.  wall,  both 
unusual  positions.  Notice  also  the 
quatrefoil  low  side  window  E.  of  the 
chancel  arch.  £.  of  the  church  is  a 
yew  of  great  size,  but  of  several 
stems.  The  ohurcn  stands  on  high 
ground,  and  the  views  around  are 
very  pleasing.  The  walk  to  Wetter- 
ham  (Kent),  2}  m.  E.,  affords  some 
very  wide  prospects.  From  Tatsfield 
the  tourist  may  return  through  Wol- 
dingham  to  Caierham^  5  m.  W. 


(2.)  From  Bedhill  the  tourist  may 
proceed,  bv  the  8.  Eastern  Bailway, 
as  far  as  the  Godstone  station,  on  the 
border  of  Surrey, — whence,  if  pre- 
ferred, interesting  excursions  may  be 
made  N.  to  several  of  the  places  just 
noticed.  The  country  S.  of  the  line 
Ib  comparatively  level,  but  contains 
sevend  objects  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest, as  Growhurst,  Sterborough 
Castle,  and  Lingfield. 

In  proceeding  to  the  stat.  the  long, 
rich  valley  of  Uolmesdale^  found  in- 
vincible, says  tradition,  alike  by 
Dane  and  by  Norman — 

**  The  vale  of  HolmeadAle; 
Never  wou,  ne  never  ahaU,"— 


is  passed  through.  It  lies  between 
the  chalk  and  the  greensand;  and 
extends,  though  with  somewhat  un- 
certain boundaries,  from  Beigate  to 
Tunbridge  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sevenoaks.  As  you  approach 
Grodstone  there  is  a  good  view  of 
the  ranfi;e  of  hills  stretching  from 
Sevenoaks  to  Westerham. 

In  piercing  the  clay  for  the  Bletch- 
ingtey  Tunriel  {i  m.  in  length),  a 
stem  with  leaves  of  Glathrana,  and 
many  bones  of  a  young  Iguanodon, 
were  discovered.  Soon  after  passing 
this  tunnel  we  reach, 

28}  m.  from  London,  the  Godstone 
Station;  in  the  midst  of  oaken 
coppices,  but  serving  as  an  outlet 
for  many  neighbouring  villages. 
The  village  of  Godstone  is  2  m.  N. 

Crawhurst  (the  name  indicates  the 
thick  woods  with  which  all  this  dis- 
trict, on  the  deep  clav,  was  anciently 
covered),  a  very  small  village,  lies  2 
m.  £.  of  the  Godstone  Stat.  The 
little  Church  (St.  George)  is  well 
situated  on  high  ground,  and  con- 
tains portions  ranging  from  E.  E.  to 
Perp.  An  entry  in  the  parish 
register  dated  1652,  states  that  it 
had  **  lien  in  heaps  a  long  time^"  and 
was  then  "  made  plain  and  repaired." 
The  font  is  very  rude,  probably 
coeval  with  the  church.     Tne  early 
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Dec.  windows  on  the  N.  were 
inserted  when  the  church  was  re- 
paired in  1852.  The  present  timber 
roof  is  of  the  same  date.  There  are 
some  good  fragments  of  stained  glass, 
chiefly  in  the  E.  window.  Brasses 
on  altar-tombs  of  Pnrbeck  marble: 
John  Gaynesford,  sen.,  1450  (good, 
and  in  good  preservation) ;  and  John 
Gaynesford,  1460  (very  similar  to  the 
first,  but  smaller).  Within  the  altar 
rails  is  a  cast-iron  grave-slab,  with  a 
very  rude  figure  in  a  shroud  (comp. 
a  similar  figure  at  Leigh,  near  Tun- 
bridge,  Handbook  for  Kent)^  small 
kneeling  figures  of  two  sons  on  one 
side,  and  two  daughters  on  the  other, 
and  an  inscription,  some  of  the 
letters  of  which  are  reversed,  for 
"  Ane  Forstr,"  daughter  and  heir  to 
Th^s.  Gaynesford,  Esq.,  d.  1591. 
Many  repetitions  of  this  curious  slab 
exi^  in  Surrey  and  Sussex.  In  the 
kitclhen  of  the  farmhouse  N.  of  the 
chuirch  it  is  used  as  the  cast-iron 
back  for  a  chimney,  and  it  occurs 
also  at  Baynards,  in  Ewhurst  (Kte. 
12).  The  descendants  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Forster  seem  to  have  distributed  it 
by  way  of  publishing  her  claim  to 
be  the  heiress  of  the  Gaynesfords. 

The  hollow  Yeuo-tree  in  the  church- 
yard, 30  ft.  9  in.  in  girth  at  the  height 
of  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  should  be 
noticed.  A  fair  or  "  wake  "  used  to 
be  held  under  the  boughs  of  this 
yew  on  Palm  Sunday,  but  was  put 
an  end  to  about  1850.  The  tree  is 
the  largest  in  the  county;  and  in 
point  of  antiquity  may  probably 
contend  with  its  venerable  brother  at 
Crowhurst  in  Sussex,  which  accord- 
ing to  DecandoUe  is  1200  years  old. 
It  was  barbarously  hollowed  out 
about  1820,  a  table  fixed  in  the 
centre,  and  a  bench  giving  sittihg 
room  for  12  or  14  persons  placed 
round  it.  A  cannon-ball  was  then 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
which  is  preserved  at  the  Church 
Farm  adjoining. 

Close  to  the  church  are  two  farm- 
honses  which  deserve  notice.     That 


S.R,  still  called  the  Mansion-house, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Angell 
family  (who  have  several  monuments 
in  the  church),  has  been  a  mansion 
of  considerable  size,  and  may  date 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
none  of  the  large  state  rooms  are  left. 
The  great  kit(£en  fireplace,  with  its 
smoke-jack  and  capacious  chimney- 
corners,  remains.  Bemark  the  enor- 
mous stack  of  chimneys;  also  the 
yew  porch,  and  trees  cut  into  the 
shapes  of  peacocks,  &c.  It  is  here 
that  the  key  of  the  church  is  kept. 

The  tourist  may  proceed  about 
1  m.  S.  to  Crowhurst  Place,  now  a 
farmhouse,  but  once  the  stately 
mansion  of  the  Gaynesfords,  who, 
although  they  may  have  been  resi- 
dent here  from  a  much  earlier  period, 
only  became  lords  of  the  manor  in 
1337,  and  continued  here  until  the 
commencement  of  the  18th  centy. 
The  house,  which  is  temp.  Hen. 
VII.,  or  possibly  somewhat  earlier, 
is  partly  timbered  in  panels,  and 
partly  of  brick.  The  roof  is  of 
Horsham  stone.  Much  of  the  sur> 
rounding  wall  remains,  and  the  moat 
is  still  entire.  The  great  hall  has 
been  fioored  over  about  halfway  up, 
though  open  to  the  roof  when 
Aubrey  wrote  (circ.  1700) ;  but  the 
original  roof,  of  good  design,  remains. 
The  cornice  and  ceiling  of  the  "large 
parlour"  should  be  especially  re- 
marked. For  the  cornice,  a  Gothic 
G,  alternating  with  the  double-fluked 
grapnels  (the  badge)  of  the  Gaynes- 
fords, in  blue  and  gold,  is  laid  on  a 
crimson  ground.  The  ceiling  has 
been  coloured  blue,  and  studded 
with  gilt  stars.  Henry  VIH.,  says 
tradition,  frequently  visited  Crow- 
hurst Place  in  his  way  to  Hever.  4 
m.  distant,  and  a  yew  hedge  in  the 
garden  is  absurdly  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  him.  The  farm  is  part 
of  the  es^te  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Marlborough  charity,  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  parish  belongs. 

i  m.  S.  W.  is  the  Moat  Eouse^  a 
fine  old  farmhouse,  worth  a  visit. 
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*'•  and  remarkable  as  standing  in  the 
three  parishes  of  Tandridge,  Crow- 
hurst,  and  Lingfield."  —  {Brayley). 
1  m.  W.  of  this  is  Blindley  Heath, 
a  hamlet  of  Godstone,  with  a  very 
pretty  small  church,  built,  in  1842, 
by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hoare. 

Through  some  long  lanes,  and 
crossing  a  stream  that  &lls  into  the 
Medway,  the  tourist  will  reach 

Lingfield  Church,  2  m.  S.  of 
Crowhurst  Place.  This  is  a  large 
Perp.  church  (140  ft.  by  70),  of  con- 
siderable interest,  having  been  made 
collegiate  in  1431  in  pursuance  of  the 
will  of  Beginald,  2nd  Lord  Cobham 
of  Sterborough,  who  died  in  1403. 
The  original  foundation  was  for  a 
provost,  six  chaplains,  and  "certain 
clerks  of  the  Carthusian  order.*' 
The  college,  which  stood  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  churchyard,  was  very 
perfect  in  Aubrey's  time,  but  was 
taken  down  in  the  reign  of  G^rge  I., 
and  a  farmhouse  built  on  its  site. 

The  Church  deserves  careful  ex- 
amination. W.  of  the  tower,  and 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave,  some 
traces  may  be  discovered  of  an 
earlier  building;  but  the  rest  of 
the  church  is  Perp.,  and  the  work 
of  Sir  Beginald  Cobham.  Remark — 
the  pavement  of  square  red  bricks 
(in  the  chancel  are  two  figures  in 
coloured  tiles);  the  chancel  screens, 
^ood  though  phdn ;  tlie  oaken  lec- 
tern, on  which  is  laid  an  old  black- 
letter  Bible,  with  the  chain  which 
foimerly  attached  it  to  the  desk; 
and  the  stalls  for  members  of  the 
c>ollege,  of  which  11  remain.  The 
movable  seats  of  several  are  perfect, 
having  their  under  sides  (subtellai) 
carved  in  high  relief  with  heads  of 
ecclesiastics  (observe  the  remarkable 
mitre-like  appendage  of  one),  armo- 
rial bearings,  flowers,  &c.  Fragments 
of  stained  glass,  once  scattered 
throughout  the  church,  have  been 
collected  and  placed  in  the  E.  and 
W.  nave  windows,  and  three  memorial 
windows  have  been  added.  The 
roofs  are  waggon-shaped. 


A  Perp.  altar-tomb,  with  efSgy, 
near  the  screen  of  the  N.  aisle,  is 
that  of  Beginald,  Ist  Lord  Cobham 
of  Sterborough,  one  of  the  earliest 
Knights  of  the  Gkuier,  distinguished 
at  dressy  and  Poitiers  (d.  1361) ;  the 
garter  will  be  seen  on  the  left  leg  of 
Uie  efSgy.  In  the  centre  of  the  choir, 
close  against  the  chancel,  is  a  later 
altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  with  the 
effigies  of  Sir  Beginald  Cobham, 
and  Anne  (Bardolf;  his  wife;  ho 
was  the  builder  of  the  church  and 
founder  of  the  college.  Brasses: 
Joan  Lady  CJobham,  c.  1370  (?) ;  on 
an  altar-tomb  against  the  N.  wall, 
Begmald  Lord  Cobham,  d.  1403 ;  a 
good  specimen  of  early  plate-armour. 
On  the  floor,  Eleanor  Lady  Cobbam, 
his  widow,  d.  1422.  Seven  other 
brasses  still  remain,  and  two  more 
were  to  be  seen  within  the  last  few 
years.  They  are  mostly  of  members 
of  the  Cobham  &mily,  or  of  masters 
of  the  college,  and  are  laid  in  the 
choir.  Among  the  masters  of  the 
college  are  John  Wvche,  1445; 
James  Veldon,  1458;  John  Swetecok, 
1469;  and  John  KnoyU,  1503. 
There  are  some  later  monuments  of 
the  Lords  Howard  of  Effingham. 
The  brasses  have  been  restored  by 
Capt.  Brooke,  of  Ufford,  Suffolk,  a 
descendant  of  the  Cobhams. 

N.  of  the  churchyard  are  some  old 
half-timber  houses  that  should  be 
noticed ;  notice  also  in  the  street 
opposite  the  Star  Inn,  the  butcher's 
shop,  a  half-timbered  house,  which 
retains  much  of  its  original  character. 
S.  of  the  church  is  a  farmhouse, 
called  New  Fhioe,  which  well  de- 
serves a  visit.  It  is  a  Jacobean 
house,  of  stone,  and  the  garden  walls 
and  gateways  are  especially  interest- 
ing. The  Star  recalls  the  estoile,  the 
old  badge  of  the  Cobhams. 

On  tibe  green  at  PlaistoiD-street, 
i  m.  S.W.,  the  largest  of  several 
Uttle  collections  of  houses  scattered 
over  the  parish,  are  "  the  remains  of 
a  cross,  under  a  most  venerable  and 
picturesque  oak,  or  rather  skeleton 
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of  an  oak.  The  cross  itself  is  gone, 
but  below  the  foot  of  it,  covered  by  a 
modem  tiled  roof,  is  a  small  sand- 
stone building,  barely  large  enough 
to  shelter  two,  or  possibly  three, 
worshippers.  This  yet  retains  the 
appellation  of  8t,  Feler'8  Cross,  the 
parish  church  haying  been  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter."— fit«86y.  The  head  of 
the  oak  is  gone,  its  roots  are  bare, 
and  the  cross  is  dirty,  neglected,  and 
half-ruinous ;  but  they  form,  with  the 
pond  by  which  they  stand,  a  group 
that  Prout  might  have  delighted  to 
paint. 

From  the  high  ground  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  parish  there  are  some 
striking  views  toward  East  Grin- 
stead  and  the  Bussez  hills. 

The  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lingfield  are :  Feloourt  (J.  Wood, 
Esq.).  WilderwUkCGr,  Fisher,  Esq. 
Farindons  (W.  Hobhouse,  Esq. 
Claridges  CC.  M.  Sevan,  Esq.,, 
Chartham  Park  (Major  Margary;, 
and  Ford  House  (N.  Morris,  Esq.). 

Bterhorough  Ccu^Za,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Gobhams,  lies  about  2  m.  E. 
of  Lingfield.  Nothing  remains, 
however,  but  the  moat  and  some 
traces  of  foundations.  The  present 
house,  occupied  by  F.  Bamford,  Esq., 
is  modem.  The  Gobhams  who  set- 
tled here  belonged  to  the  Oowling 
branch  of  the  great  Kentish  feimily. 
.  Reginald  de  Gobham,  who  founded 
Bterboroueh  in  1342,  was  present  at 
Gressy  and  Poitiers,  and  d.  in  1361. 
His  grandson,  also  Reginald,  founded 
the  college  ^perhaps  in  imitation  of 
that  established  at  Gobham  by  the 
head  of  his  house.  Sir  John  de 
Gobham,  in  1382,  see  Handbook  for 
Kent);  and  his  granddaughter  was 
the  aspiring  "  Dame  Eleanor,"  wife  of 
the  Protector  Duke  of  Gloucester — 

*'  Who  swept  in  through  the  court  with  troops 
of  ladies, 
More  like  an  empress  than  dake  Hnm- 
phrey's  wife,"— 

tried  for  witchcraft  by  Archbp. 
Chicheley,  and  condemned  to  per- 


petual imprisonment.  This  branch 
of  the  Gobhams  soon  after  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  the 
castle  of  Sterborough,  after  passing 
by  marriage  into  me  hands  of  the 
Borough  funily,  at  last  fell  into  ruin, 
and  was  pullea  down. 

[Instead  of  returning  to  the  God- 
stone  Stat.  (5  m.  from  Sterborough) 
the  tourist  may  be  advised  to  make 
for  some  other,  for  instance,  to 
Edenbridge,  taking  Hever  Castle 
{Handbook  for  Kent)  in  his  way ; 
the  distance  will  be  about  6  m.,  and 
the  scenery  is  very  good.  Or,  if  not 
intending  to  return  to  Redhill,  he 
wiU  do  well  to  proceed  to  East 
Grinstead  {Handbook  for  Sussex),  6 
m.  8.W.,  the  country  being  very  wild 
and  broken.  He  should  make  a 
slight  detour,  for  ihe  purpose  of 
seeing  Hedge  Pool  and  Woodcock 
Pool  (old  hammer-ponds  near  Fel- 
bridge,  2  m.  N.W.  of  East  Grinstead). 
They  are  large  sheets  of  water 
abounding  in  aquatic  plants.  "  The 
sight  alone  of  Woodcock  Pool,  when 
covered  with  lilies,  is  an  ample 
recompense  for  the  trouble  of  the 
journey." — (Gooper,  *Flora  Mdropoli" 
tana,*  Supp.)3 


Resuming  the  journey  towards 
Horley,  the  rly.  passes  over  RedhiU 
Common,  the  high  ground  on  E., 
which  affords  some  interesting  views, 
and  reaches  at  21^  m.  Earlswood 
(Stat.).  The  noble  building  almost 
adjoining  is  the  Earlswood  Asylum 
for  Idiots,  built  in  1856,  at  a  cost, 
with  the  estate,  of  39,0002.,  to  ac- 
commodate 400  inmates,  but  since 
consideiably  enlarged,  the  ordinary 
number  being  now  upwards  of 
500,  with  nearly  150  attendants. 
It  is  an  .  admirable  institution, 
and  the  system  adopted  is  found  to 
be  remarkably  successful  in  raising 
alike  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
dition of  a  class  whose  state  had 
previously   seemed   hopeless;    they 
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are  taught  yarions  trades,  particularly 
shoems&in^  and  printmg,  and  many 
of  them  evmoe  considerable  aptitude 
for  music.  The  asylum  is  open  to 
Tisitors  every  Monday,  and  is  well 
worth  visiting. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  next 
stat  (Horley)  we  have  on  K.  Har- 
rowdey  Oreen,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  once  belonged  to  King 
Harold  (j^), 

25^  m.  Horley  (Stat.).  The  tall, 
shingled  church-spire  of  Horley  U 
seen  rising  above  the  trees  from  all 
the  high  ground  X.  The  Church 
itaelt,  which  is  }  m.  W.  of  the  station, 
deserves  a  visit.  It  has  some  good 
late  Dec.  windows:  and  in  the  N. 
aisle  a  15th-centy.  recumbent  efBgy  of 
a  knight,  with  Uie  arms  of  Saleman, 
a  family  which  anciently  held  land 
in  the  parish.  There  is  a  JBroM, 
without  date  or  inscription,  but  evi- 
dently of  the  15th  centy.,  of  a  lady 
with  a  collar  of  SS,  to  which  an 
inscription  has  been  added  for  Joan, 
wife  of  John  Fenner,  1516.  In  the 
chancel  is  the  brass  of  a  civilian, 
c.  1520,  but  the  inscription  is  lost. 
(Haines.)  There  are  some  remains 
of  stained  glass.  Remark  the  fine 
old  yews  by  the  church;  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  church 
and  its  surroundings  from  the  Mole 
which  skirts  the  churchyard;  and 
the  quaint  old  half-timber  hostelrv 
(now  unhappily  daubed  over  with 
yellow-wash) close  against  the  church. 
Its  sisn,  <'The  Six  Bells."  tells  of 
the  old  number  of  the  church  bells ; 
there  are  now,  however,  eight— two 
having  been  added  in  1840— and 
the  ringers  rather  pride  themselves 
on  the  accomplishment  of  some  long 
**  changes."  Observe  also,  across  the 
river,  m>m  the  churclrvard,  the  fine 
old  brick  mansion  of  Gaiwick  (Mrs. 
Hewitt);  butthough  so  near  to  Horley 
church,  Gatwick  is  in  Gharlwood 
parish. 

Charlvjood  Church,  2  m.  S.W.,  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  repay  a  visit. 


It  has  a  nave  of  two  aisles  and 
double  chancel  ,*  a  low  square  em- 
battled tower  on  the  N.  which  opens 
into  the  chancel  by  a  Norm,  arch ; 
and  a  curious  £.  £.  porch,  in  which 
is  a  broken  holy-water  stoup.  In 
the  course  of  repairs  a  few  years  ago, 
some  remarkable  mural  paintings 
representing  the  famous  mediieval 
morality  known  as  '*  Les  trois  Morts, 
et  les  trois  Vifs  **  were  discovered  in' 
the  S.  aisle.  These  are  preserved, 
and,  though  much  flEuled,  are,  in  their 
way,  of  exceeding  interest.  From 
the  costumes  they  appear  to  be  of 
the  first  half  of  the  15th  cenly.  The 
figures  of  the  3  skeletons  are  almost 
perfect.  Partly  covering  one  of  them 
IS  a  much  larger  figure  of  an  archer ; 
and  above  are  vestiges  of  a  represen- 
tation of  St.  Nicholas  (the  patron 
saint  of  the  church)  restoring  the  3 
children  to  life.  Farther  £.  are  rem- 
nants of  a  hunting  scene.  Of  the 
many  Brasses  of  the  Senders  family 
mentioned  by  Aubrey,  only  one  re- 
mains— of  Nicholas  Saunder,  d.  1553, 
and  his  wife  Alys,  who  are  figured 
kneeling  on  opposite  sides  of  a  desk, 
with  their  4  sons  and  6  daughters 
behind  them.  The  S.  aisle  is  divided 
fh)m  the  chancel  by  a  lofty  wooden 
screen,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  Mary, 
in  excellent  preservation,  with  the 
monop^ram  and  arms  of  R.  Sanders, 
and  m  the  centre  a  crowned  M, 
supported  by  angels.  The  entrance 
to  tne  churchyard  is  mider  an  arch 
formed  by  2  dippM  elms,  making 
a  picturesque  fram^  to  the  church 


At  Lowfleld  Heath,  2  m.  S.E.,  is 
a  small  modem  church,  in  the  French 
Idth-centy.  style,  richly  ornamented. 

Charhoood  Park  (J.  G.  Maclean, 
Esq.).  is  midway  between  Charlwood 
and  Horley.  The  Sanders  family 
(settled  here  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  IL)  still  occupy  Hook- 
wood  Farm.  Kimberham  (or  Timher- 
ham)  Bridge,  a  little  E.  of  Charlwood 
Park,  is  said  to  occu^  the  site  of  an 
older  bridge  called  Kill-man  bridge, 
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ftom  being  the  scene  of  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  the  natives 
of  these  parts. 

On  Harrowsley,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  line,  and  less  than  1  m.  firom 
the  stat.,  is  Home  CasUe,  often  called 
Thunderfidd,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Kemble  considered  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Saxon  Thunor.  The  "castle" 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Athel- 
Stan,  and  to  have  been  destroyed 
after  a  great  battle,  when  the  inhabi- 
tants were  buried  in  the  ruins. 
Nothing  remains  but  a  deep  fosse  or 
moat,  in  which  some  large  pieces  of 
black,  charred  timber  were  found 
many  years  since ;  and  human  bones 
in  great  quantities  have  been  dis- 
covered witibln  the  inclosure,  which 
give  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
tradition. 

1^  m.  S.E.  is  the  little  E.  E.  Church 
of  Burstow,  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
chancel  are  a  sedilia  and  piscina,  on 
the  N.  an  aumbry ;  by  the  pulpit  is  a 
stone  seat  under  an  arch.  .  In  the 
churchyard  are  two  fine  old  yews. 
Flamsteed,  the  astronomer,  was  rector 
of  Burstow  from  1684  till  his  death 
in  1719,  but  seldom  resided  there. 

2  m.  N.E.  from  Burstow  is  SmaU- 
field  Place  (now  a  fermhouse),  which 
preserves  much  of  the  appeeirance 
of  a  Tudor  manor-house,  built  by 
Edward  Bysshe,  **a  great  prac- 
titioner in  the  Court  of  Wards,"  and 
a  lawyer  sufficiently  honest  to  admit 
that  he  had  built  his  once  stately 
house  "with  woodcocks'  heads" — 
the  woodcocks  .■  being  his  foolish 
clients.  The  house  contains  a  stair- 
case of  carved  oak;  and  there  is 
much  oak  panelling  in  the  different 
apartments.  He  had  much  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  name 
is  still  preserved  by  Bysshe  Court, 
a  £Bkrmhouse,  i  m.  E.  of  his  manor- 
house. 

The  (Jhurch  of  Home  is  but  a  short 
distance  N.E.  from  Smallfield.  It  is 
a  small,  rude  structure,  of  very  un- 
certain date,  but  contains  several 
monuments  for  the  Hope  family,  once 


of  Home  Court,  in  which  their  name 
is  duly  punned  upon. 

From  Horley  the  railway  skirts 
Horley  Common,  almost  till  it  passes 
out. of  the  county.  The  next  station 
is  Tliree  Bridges,  29J  m.,  in  Sussex. 
(See  Handbook  for  Stmex.) 


ROUTE   6. 

REDHILL  JUNCTION  TO  DORKING 
AND  GUILDFORD,  BT  REIGATE, 
BETCH  WORTH,  BOXHILL,  CHIL- 
WORTH,  AND  SHALFORD  [LEITH 
HILL,  ALBURY]. 

South  Eastern  Bailway^  Beading 
Branch,    22j|  m. 

This  route  comprises  much  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  county 
of  Surrey ;  and  its  whole  course  may 
safely  be  recommended  to  tourists 
in  search  of  the  picturesque.  There 
are  excellent  inns  at  Beigate,  Burford 
Bridge,  Dorking,  and  Guildford ;  of 
which  those  at  Burford  Bridge  and 
at  Dorking  are  the  most  central,  and 
certainly  not  the  worst 

From  the  Redhill  Junction  (Rte.  4) 
the  Beading  branch  of  the  South 
Eastern  Railway  passes  W.  to  Guild- 
ford, where  it  joins  the  South 
Western  line. 

The  tourist  may  walk  to  the  town 
of  Beigate  (2  m.  W.  from  the  Redhill 
Junction  Station),  across  Redhill, 
with  its  wide-spreading  prospect 
(Rte.  4).  The  views  are,^  however, 
far  more  striking  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  itself; 
and  if  Reigate  is  selected  as  the 
place  for  a  single  day's  excursion 
from  London,  it  will  be  better  ifi 
proceed  at  once  by  the  branch  ^ne  tw 

2  m.  the  Reigate  Station;  aboult 
10  minutes'  walk  from  the  principal 
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Inn,  the  White  Hart,  a  well-known 
and  excellent  house.  Other  inns 
are  the  Crown,  the  Swan,  and  the 
Grapes. 

The  town  of  Beiqate  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  long  valley  of  Holmesdale, 
in  the  hollow  between  the  chalk  and 
the  Hastings  sand,  and  consists  prin- 
cipally of  one  long  street,  at  the  E. 
end  of  which  is  the  market-house. 
Its  name  {Rigegate,  the  "ridge 
road")  either  alludes  to  its  position 
on  a  line  of  ancient  road,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  here  ascended 
the  ridge  northward  to  Gatton  on  its 
way  toward  London,  or  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  ancient  Pilgrims'  Itoad 
(see  post),  which  exten£  along  the 
ridge  of  the  North  Downs,  E.  and 
W.  Its  more  ancient  name  was 
ChurchefeUe,  or  Churchfield.  That 
of  Beigate  does  not  occur  until  the 
12th  century.  The  town  returned  2 
M.  P.8  from  a  very  early  period,  but 
was  reduced  to  1  by  the  first  Reform 
Act,  and  was  disfranchised  by  the 
statute  of  1867,  on  the  ground  of  elec- 
toral corruption.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1863,  and  its  population  has  rapidly 
increased,  being  but  9975  in  1861, 
and  now  not  under  17,000. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the 
town  itself  is  the  mound  of  the 
CasUe,  with  its  curious  vaults.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  are — 
the  Church  (about  J  m.  E.),  Beigate 
Park,  and  the  North  Downs ;  m>m 
both  which  elevations  probably  the 
finest  views  within  the  Uke  distance 
of  London  are  commanded. 

In  entering  thetown  fromthestation 
the  visitor  passes  through  a  tunnel 
60  yards  long  under  the  CkuUe,  the 
approach  to  which  is  by  a  narrow 
lane  opening  1.  &om  the  street  The 
manor  of  Beigate  was  granted  soon 
after  the  donquest  to  the  Earls 
Warren,  by  whom  the  stronghold 
here  was  probably  built  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  fortress,  since  it  is 
locally  known  as  **Holm  Castle," 
and  is  said  to  have  played  a  part 
in    the    defence    of  tl»    country 


against  the  Danes.  The  import- 
ance of  its  position  at  the  head  of 
Helmsdale,  commanding  the  pass 
through  the  valley  westward,  and 
the  road  over  the  hills  N.,  will  be 
perceived  in  looking  down  upon  it 
nom  the  high  ground  N.  and  S.  It 
was  not  strong  enough,  however,  to 
resist  Louis  of  France  in  1216,  when 
it  was  seized  and  held  by  his 
adherents  during  his  maroh  into 
Hampshire.  From  the  Warrens  Bei- 
gate Castle  passed  to  the  Fitzalans, 
and  thence  to  the  Howards.  It  was 
reported  as  in  a  ** decayed  state'* 
early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
was  entirely  demolished  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  Parliament  fearing 
that  ''some  use  might  be  made  of  it 
to  the  endangering  of  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom."  All  that  now  remains 
is  the  oblong  mound  of  the  keep, 
rising  about  50  ft.  above  the  general 
level  of  the  town.  The  gateway, 
erected  about  1777  by  a  Mr.  Barnes, 
is  not  to  be  commended.  The  in- 
closed area,  having  been  granted  on 
a  long  lease  to  the  corporation  by 
Earl  Somers,  has  been  laid  out  as  a 
recreation  ground.  In  the  centre  of 
the  turf  wmch  covers  the  mound  is 
the  entrance  to  some  very  large  vaults 
or  caverns— the  excavation  of  which 
was  no  doubt  suggested  by  tlie  soft 
character  of  the  dry  sandstone  in 
which  they  are  worked.  The  descent 
is  at  first  by  steps,  and  then  by  a 
long  gradual  slope  of  about  240  ft., 
termiDating  in  a  chamber  of  some 
size,  called,  with  whatever  truth,  the 
**  dungeon : "  1.  of  this  opens  a  sort 
of  gallery,  150  ft.  long,  having  a 
semicircular  end,  with  a  seat.  The 
roof  is  pointed,  and  springs  firom  a 
sort  of  cornice.  Nearer  the  entrance 
steps  is  a  third  apartment,  wider  than 
the  former,  and  of  some  size.  They 
perhaps  originally  served  as  cellars 
and  storehouses;  but  an  ancient 
tradition  calls  the  principal  gallery 
'*  the  Barons'  Cave,  and  asserts  that 
numerous  consultations  were  held  in 
it  by  the  party  of  the  barons  before 
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the  meeting  with  King  John  at 
Runnymede.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  tradition,  the  Earl 
Warren,  to  whom  the  castle  then 
belonged,  was  of  the  royal  party ; 
besides  this,  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  b8ux)nB*  movements 
shows  the  extreme, improbability  of 
any  conferences  having  occurred  at 
this  place. 

The  castle  vaults  may  be  seen  by 
application  to  the  gardener,  who  will 
provide  lights.  There  are  similar 
excavations  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  The  largest  of  tnese,  which 
was  entered  from  the  cellars  of  the 
Bed  Gross  Inn,  in  the  open  space 
fronting  which  was  the  original 
market-place,  fell  in.  May  9,  1860. 
The  sandstone  in  which  all  these 
vaults  are  cut,  although  very  soft 
when  first  worked,  haidens  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  grain  is 
unusually  fine,  and  it  is  still  used  in 
the  preparation  of  some  sorts  of  glass. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  employed  it  largely 
for  the  building  of  the  palace  at 
Hampton  Oourt. 

The  market-house,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  toMm,  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Becket,  to  pay  their  vows  at  which 
pilgrims  turned  aside  from  the  hill 
road  above.  A  small  public  hall, 
Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in  the 
High-street  in  1861.  Passing  down 
Bell-street,  which  opens  opposite  the 
market-house,  the  first  turning  1. 
leads  to  a  pleasant  field-path  by 
which  Beigate  C^ttrc^  is  approached. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mi^dar 
lene,  and  has  portions  ranging  nom 
Tran8.-Norm.  (pillars  of  9ie  nave) 
to  Perp.,  the  greater  part,  however, 
being  Perp.  The  chancel  was  re- 
store in  1845,  when  an  interesting 
reredos  Q&te  Dec.)  was  discovered 
on  removing  the  woodwork  at  the 
back  of  the  altar.  The  nave  was 
restored  and  reseated  in  1858,  and 
further  operations  are  now  (1876)  in 
progi-ess,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  G. 
G.  SeoU,  which,  when  complete,  will 


render  it  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  the  county.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  chancel  are  3  sedHia,  on 
which  traces  of  colour  having  been 
found  they  were  entirely  repainted, 
but  the  effect  is  not  satisfactory. 
Several  memorial  and  other  painted 
windows  have  been  inserted.  The 
picturesque  tower  formerly  contained 
the  parochial  librar  v,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  laid  about  1701,  but  it 
has  been  removed  to  a  room  over  the 
vestry. 

There  are  many  monuments  worth 
notice,  but  some  of  them  have  been 
misplaced  in  the  course  of  the  alter- 
ations. Bemark  especially  in  the 
N.  chancd,  the  wonderful  memorial 
of  Bichard  Ladbroke,  Esq.,  of 
Frenches,  d.  1730,  in  which  that 
"zealous  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  *'  appears  habited  in  Boman 
costume,  and  attended  by  Justice 
and  Truth,  angels,  trumpets,  suns, 
and  palm-branches.  At  the  E.  end 
is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bludder  of  Flanchford,  near  Leigh 
{past),  and  wife,  1618,  who  died 
within  a  week  of  each  other.  Both 
have  recumbent  figures.  The  child 
that  lay  at  their  feet  was  removed  at 
the  *' restoration ''  in  1845  to  a  most 
uncomfortable  position  in  the  side 
window  of  the  N.  chancel.  In  the 
high  chancel  were  monuments  of 
the  Elyot  family,  with  effigies ;  but 
the  effigies  of  Bichard  Elyot,  sen., 
d.  1609,  and  of  his  son,  d.  1612, 
are  now  placed  in  the  N.  chancel. 
The  kneeling  figure  of  the  daughter 
Eatherine,  d.  1623,  now  occupies 
a  niche  in  the  S.  chancel.  No 
memorial  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
most  interesting  interment  here — 
that  of  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of 
Effingham,  Elizabeth's  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  the  conqueror  of  l£e 
Armada.  He  died  at  Haling  House, 
near  Croydon  (Bte.  1  (A),  in  1624, 
aged  87;  but  was  buried  in  the 
vault  beneath  this  chancel  with 
others  of  his  family,  the  manor  and 
Beigate  I*riory  having  been  granted 
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to  this  branch  of  the  Howards  by 
Edward  YI.  A  much  disciuaed 
monument  of  Edward  Bird,  Esq.,  d. 
1718,  which  was  formerly  in  the  6. 
chancel,  is  now  relented  to  the 
belfry.  Bird  is  figoredwith  wig  and 
truncheon,  and  with  a  "  background 
of  warlike  instruments ;"  to  all  which 
accompaniments  he  was  so  far  en- 
titled that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
"the  Marquis  of  Winchester's  regi- 
ment of  horse,"  and  haying  *^had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  a  waiter  near 
Golden-square,"  was  hanged  for  the 
same. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  obelisk 
for  Baron  Maseres,  d.  1824,  the 
editor  of  some  valuable  tracts  relat- 
ing to  the  periods  of  Elizabeth  and 
Charles  I.  Notice  the  large  black 
marble  slab,  with  only  the  name 
**  Hume  **  thereon ;  it  covers  the  grave 
of  John  Deacon  Hume,  a  writer  on 
finance,  &c.  (b.  1774.  d.  1842).  At- 
tached to  the  older  ground  is  a  new 
cemetery  for  the  district,  in  which  is 
a  tolerably  good  mortuary  chapel. 

The  rapidly  increasing  population 
has  occasioned  the  erection  of  5 
modem  churches,  none  of  which  calls 
for  any  special  notice.  On  the  Bed- 
'hill  road  is  the  Grammar  Sdiool^  a 
spacious  and  handsome  building  of 
Tudor  character,  of  native  stone  and 
coloured  brick,  opened  in  1871,  to 
replace  a  school  founded  about  1675, 
mainly  with  funds  furnished  by  a 
bequest  of  the  charitable  Henry 
Smith  (see  Rte.  8). 

Through  a  lane  pleasantly  over- 
hung with  lime-trees,  which  flourish 
in  perfection  throughout  this  part  of 
Surrey,  the  tourist  may  find  his  way 
from  the  church  to  Reigate  Park^ 
about  i  m.  distant.  This  is  a  re- 
markeible  elevation  of  the  Hastings 
sand,  lying  8.  of  the  town,  and  com- 
manding very  extensive  views  in 
every  duection,  especially  toward  the 
S.;  where  the  eye  ranges  over  a 
vast  extent  of  Weald  country,  across 
which  the  great  waves  of  shadow 
sweep  and  break  in  perpetual  change. 

ISvrrey,  ^c] 


Leiih-hill,  with  its  tower,  the  highest 
point  of  the  greensand,  is  conspicu- 
ous rt.;  and  1.  the  ridge  of  East 
Grinstead  forms  a  good  landmark. 
The  range  of  country  seen  from 
here,  however,  is  the  same  as  that 
commanded  from  the  higher  eleva- 
tion of  the  North  Downs,  from 
whence  its  character  will  be  more 
easily  pointed  out  (see  pod).  But 
the  views  from  Beigate  Park  will  per- 
haps be  regarded  with  more  favour 
by  the  artist.  Its  sides  are  broken 
into  those  picturesque  hoUows  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  this  forma- 
tion, and  filled  with  a  deep  growth 
of  fern,  from  the  midst  of  which  rise 
clumps  of  old  thorns  and  hollies, 
most  provocative  of  pencil  and  sketch- 
book. Larger  trees  rise  toward  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  nearer  the  indosure 
of  the  Priory ;  and  the  view,  looking 
across  the  town  of  Beigata  with  the 
church  tower  beyond,  and  the  rich 
masses  of  foliage  filling  up  the 
valley  under  the  slopes  of  the  chalk 
downs,  is,  especially  towards  sunset, 
veiT  beautifuil.  The  summit  of  the 
hill  forms  a  level  terrace  of  short 
turf,  about  }  m.  in  length.  Seats 
are  placed  at  the  best  points,  all  of 
which  the  tourist  should  visit,  espe- 
cially one  under  a  cliimp  of  tx«es 
toward  the  centre  of  the  hill,  a  short 
distance  below  its  crest,  on  the 
Beigate  side.  A  picturesque  walk 
encircles  the  hill  at  its  base,  which 
the  visitor  who  has  time  will  do  well 
to  follow.  Either  of  the  roads  to 
E.  or  W.  will  take  him  back  to 
Beigate. 

]&tween  Beigate  Park  and  the 
town,  and  contributing  not  a  little 
by  its  well  wooded  grounds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  from  the  former, 
is  the  Priory  (Earl  Somera),  a 
modem  house,  partly  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  a  priory  of  Augustiniau 
canons,  founded  here  by  William 
Warren,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century.  It  was  one  of  the 
lesser     religious    houses    dissolved 
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by  Henry  Yin.»  and  its  site  ww 
granted  ^  Edward  Vl.  to  Ijord 
WilUam  Howard  (afterwards  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham).  After  some 
changes  it  was  bestowed  bv  William 
HI.  in  1697  on  the  family  of  the 
celebmted  statesman  Lord  Somers, 
whose  representative  on  the  female 
side,  Sir  Charles  Cocks,  Bart,  was 
created  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham, 
in  1784.  His  son  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  earldom  (1821).  tn 
the  hall  of  the  existing  house  is  a 
richly  carved  oak  cmmney-piece, 
some  part  of  wnich, ,  according  to 
Manning,  was  formerly  in  Henry 
yni.*s  palace  of  Nonsuch,  and  was 
brought  here  by  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham ;  but  Evelyn  says  that  it 
came  here  from  a  house  of  King 
Henri's  at  Bletchingley.  The  house 
contams  a  valuable  collection  of 
pictures.  It  seems  uncertain  whether 
it  was  here,  or  in  Beigate  Castle, 
that  Eoxe  the  martyrologist  spent 
some  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
in  the  iinmily  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bichmond,'to  whose  care  the  children 
of  her  brother,  the  attainted  Jp2arl  of 
Surrey,  had  been  intrusted.  It  was, 
however,  &om  her  house  at  Beigate 
that  he  escaped  after  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester. 

The  North  Downs  lie  at  a  jneater 
distance  f^m  the  town  than  Saigate 
Park;  but  the  view  commanded 
^m  them  is  so  mgg^cent  and  so 
^idl  of  interest,  that  they  should  on 
no  account  be  left  unvislted.  The 
tourist  should  climb  the  chalk  ;hills 
«t  the  turning  of  the  road  about  {^m. 
K.  ftam  the  railway  station.  Haying 
gained  the  top,  let  him  turn  1.  (avoid- 
ing the  \^ea1£eld)  throi^n  a  thick 
wood  of  beech  ^(ike  fiekvourite  tree  of 
ithe  chalk),  under  whose  shade  the 
pale,  witch-like  flowers  of  the  Mono^ 
tropa  hypopitys  (ydlow  bird's  nest), 
iiEibled  to  be  a  parasite  On  the  beech- 
roots,  may  be  found  lin  their  proper 
season,  liie  early  part  of  July. 
The  wood  itself,  though  the  trees 


are  mostly  smalli  in  worth  the  walk ; 
but  on  emerging  from  it  the  visitor 
will  find  such  a  view  spread  out 
before  him  as  probably  no  other 
country  than  England  can  boast  of. 
It  extends  from  the  borders  of  Hamp- 
shire over  great  part  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex  to  the  Weald  country  of  Kent, 
which  closes  in  the  prospect  E.  Far 
in  the  distance  rise  the  rounded  ont- 
Unes  of  the  South  Downs,  strongly 
marked  tovrard  evening  by  the  deep 
shadows  of  their  hollows,  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  chalk.  The 
clump  of  trees  in  Chanctonbury 
Ring,  above  Worthing,  is  very  con- 
spicuous. Westward,  Leith-hill, 
and  beyond  it  ihe  bare  heights  of 
Hindhead  on  the  road  from  Godal- 
ming  to  Petersfield,  are  prominent. 
To  the  E.  the  principal  landmarks 
are  Tilburstow-hill,  near  Godstone^ 
and  Crowborough  Beacon,  the 
highest  point  of  the  Sussex  *' forest 
ridge."  In  the  valley  below  lies  the 
town  of  Beigate,  with  the  picturesque 
park  of  the  Priory  rising  at  its  back. 
The  railway  lines  from  Bedhili  to 
Dorking,  from  East  Grinstead  to 
Three  Sridges,  and  from  Bedhili  &x 
on  the  way  to  Brighton,  are  visible 
from  this  point;  we  steam-wreath^ 
that  float  above  the  de^  foliage  of 
the  Weald  marking  the  progress  of 
the  trains  across  the  old  country  of 
the  Iguanodon  and  the  Plesiosaurus. 
To  Ihe  geologist  this  view  ^s  of 
very  high  interest;  since  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  entire  district  is 
laid  open  before  him.  He  looks 
from  one  ridge  of  the  chalk  to  the 
oth^,  across  the  Weald  valley, 
perhaps  the  widest  in  the  world, 
nom  which  the  intervening  chalk 
has  possibly  been  removed  by  suc- 
cessive dianges  of  the  surface.  The 
range  of  greensand,  whidi  runs 
parallel  with,  the  chalk,  may  be 
traced  from  Leith-hiU,  its  greatest 
elevation  (9^3  ft),  to  Tilburstow- 
hill  on  the  E.  The  gieatefrti  ele- 
vation of  the  forest  ri<^e,  with  its 
ironstone,  is  seen  at  Cxowborough 
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(804  ft),  aad  the  range  itself  is  trace- 
able from  Horsham  nearly  as  far  as 
Hafitiugs.  For  a  fuller  sketch  of 
the  geology  of  this  district  see  In- 
iroduction ;  but  it  may  here  be  men- 
tioned lliat  the  displacement  of  the 
chsdk  from  the  Weald  yalley  is 
thought  to  have  been  principally 
caused  by  the  gradual  elevation  of 
this  forest  rld^,  which  broke  up 
and  threw  on  either  side  the  super- 
incumbent chalk  masses;  subse- 
quent changes  entirely  swept  away 
the  chalk  from  the  valley ;  and  the 
two  ranges  of  the  North  and  8outh 
Downs  now  present  on  their  N.  and 
S.  aides  respectively  (where  they 
&ont  the  Weald)  the  appearance  of 
steep,  ancient  sea-clifb.  the  bases  of 
which  were  in  all  probaoility  washed 
at  one  time  by  the  ocean. 

This  feature  of  the  chalk  is 
nowhere  better  seen  than  above 
Heigate,  where  the  hills  stretch 
away  on  either  side  in  a  succession 
of  folds  rising  sharply  from  the 
valley.  Many  quarries  have  been 
opened  here,  the  sides  of  which  are 
unprotected)  and  of  which  the 
visitor  should  beware.  Along  the 
veiy  siimmit  of  the  ridge  runs  the 
ancient  track  which,  although  pro* 
bably  of  British  origin,  is  known  as 
the  *' Pilgrims*  Way,  and  seems 
to  have  been  generally  followed 
by  pilgrims  to  the  great  shrine  at 
Canterbury  who  came  from  South- 
ampton or  the  western  counties.  It 
has  Wn  traced  from  near  Alton,  in 
Hampshire,  through  Surrey  and 
Kent,  to  the  immediate  neighbouT" 
hood  of  Canterbury ;  and  is  marked 
in  this  part  of  its  course  by  lines  of 
ancient  yew-trees,  which  attain  a 
great  size  in  the  chalky  soil.  The 
tourist  should  at  all  events  follow 
this  track  Twhich  he  will  easily  find) 
for  a  short  distance  W.  of  Reigate. 
This  will  be  found  a  rugj^d  pilgrim- 
age, for  the  old  road  is  here  and 
there  overgrown  with  thickets  suffi- 
ciently "  tangled ;"  but  the  beauty  of 
the   prospect   S.  affords   an   ample 


reward.  He  may  descend  into  the 
valley  at  Buckland  (2  m.  W.  from 
Beigate),  from  which  place  a  row  of 
dark  yews  climbs  the  nill-side.  For 
thorough  pedestrians  the  whole 
route  along  the  crest  of  the  Downs 
from  Beigate  to  Bo3chill  and  Dorking, 
and  thence  to  Guildford,  may  safe^ 
be  recommended,  but  it  will  suit  no 
others;  for  many  obstacles  will  have 
to  be  surmounted.  The  Pilgrims' 
Boad  is  only  to  be  traced  at  rare 
intervals;  and  many  parts  of  the 
Downs  have  been  enclosed.  Few 
more  delightful  "skirmishes  across 
country,"  however,  can  be  suggested. 

ExcuniowB* 

(1.)  The  tourist  on  his  way  to 
Beigate  should  not  neglect  to  visit 
GaUon  Park  (the  property  of  Lord 
Mohson,  but  at  present  occupied  by 
B.  McCalmont,  £sq.),  by  leaving  the 
railway  at  the  Merstham  station  and 
walking  through  the  park  to  Bei* 
gate,  about  4  m.  At  Merstham  be 
should  see  the  church  (Bte.  4). 
Gatton  almost  adjoins  Merstliam,  but 
is  about  2i  m.  from  Beigate.  Visitors 
are  permitted  to  see  the  Hall  every 
week-day ;  the  house  is  shown  only 
during  the  absence  of  the  family; 
but  leave  is  rarely  refused  to  walk  or 
drive  through  uie  park.  This  is 
large^  richly,  and  very  picturesquely 
wooded,  and  the  views  opening  here 
and  I^Lcre  toward  Beigate  are  very 
striking.  On  leaving  the  park  for 
Beigate  the  tourist  will  find  himself 
dose  to  a  suspension  bridge  which 
crosses  the  old  London^road.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  this  bridee  is 
very  fine ;  but  if  after  climbing  it  ho 
proceeds  a  short  distance  along  tho 
lane,  W.,  he  will  reach  the  beech- 
woods  on  the  summit  of  the  North 
Downs  already  described.  After 
seeing  the  prospect  beyond  them,  the 
finest  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  can 
descend  into  the  town  by  a  road  cut 
along  the  edge  of  the  chalk-pit& 
The  liouse  of  Gatton,  a  stately 
D  2 
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Itcklian  structure,  conspicuous  from 
the  railway,  was  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved  by  the  fifth  Lord 
Monson,  who,  only  2  years  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
gave  100,000Z.  for  the  estate,  which 
then  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing 2  members  to  Parliament.  The 
house  contains  some  very  important 
pictures.  The  haU^  a  very  fine  apart- 
ment, copied  from  theCorsini  Chapel 
in  Bome,  has  a  pavement  of  the 
richest  coloured  marbles,  which  Lord 
Monson  purchased  in  Rome,  in  1830, 
for  10,0002.  The  walls  are  also  pa- 
nelled to  some  height  with  various 
coloured  marbles,  above  which  are 
4  fresco  paintings  by  Severn — Pru- 
dence, represented  by  Queen  Esther; 
Resolution,  by  Eleanor,  Queen  of 
Edward  I. ;  Meekness,  by  Ruth ;  and 
Patience,  by  Penelope.  Of  the  pic- 
tures, the  most  interesting  is  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Leonardo  da  Vindy 
which  has  been  engraved  by  Forster, 
and  is  "the  chief  work  we  pos- 
sess of  the  somewhat  earlier  time 
of  the  great  master.'* — Waa^en. 
This  picture  was  bought  by  Lord 
Monson  from  Mr.  Woodbum  for 
40002.  Remark  also  a  portrait  called 
that  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  by  S^hm- 
tian  del  Ptowtfto,  very  much  darkened, 
but  still  fine;  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Crtttdo—"  transparent  and  deli- 
cate ;'*  a  Saint  with  the  infiant  Christ, 
also  by  Guido — ^**  ciaiefully  painted 
in  his  light  but  warm  tones;'*  and  a 
Sportsman,  by  Ddbson.  In  the  cor- 
ridor are — a  remarkable  picture  of 
Cardplayers,  by  NicholoB  Mcves  (?) ; 
two  large  views  in  Venice,  by  Caim' 
letto;  and  David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath,  by  Guido,  In  the  Dining- 
room  are  portraits  of  Sir  J.  Monson, 
temp.  Chas.  I.,  and  of  his  wife,  by 
Jartsen.  An  Etruscan  vase,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Warwick  vase  in  white 
marble,  should  also  be  noticed. 

Gatton  Churcht  which  adjoins  the 
house,  from  which  there  is  a  private 
entrance,  was  entirely  renovated  by 
Lord  Monson  in  1834.    It  is  fitted 


up  with  some  richly  carved  oak- 
stalls,  with  canopies  and  subsellse, 
brought  from  Bel^um.  The  altar 
and  pulpit  are  from  Nuremberg.  The 
stained  glass  is  from  the  old  church 
of  the  monastery  at  Aerschot,  near 
Louvain.  Observe  the  luxuriously 
fitted  transept  pew  appropriated  to 
the  Lords  of  Gratton. 

The  parish  of  Gatton,  which  pro- 
bably derives  its  name  from  the  road 
(Sax.,  geat,  now  gate)  which  here 
crossed  the  hiUs,  was,  according  to 
tradition,  the  scene  of  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Danes  by  the  women 
of  the  district ;  whence  a  small  bridge 
here  is  still  called  Battle  Bridge. 
These  Northmen,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
tradition,  must  have  been  fugitives 
from  the  field  of  Ockley  (Rte.  6), 
where  the  Danes  were  defeated  by 
Ethelwolf  in  851.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Gatton  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  days  of 
close  boroughs,  having  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  returning  2  members 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
Pop.  of  the  parish  in  1871  was  207, 
so  it  has  become  comparatively  popu- 
lous, for  in  the  33rd  Henry  VIIL 
(1541)  Sir  Roger  Copley,  Kt.,  **  being 
the  burgess  and  only  inhabitant  of 
the  borough  and  town  of  Gatton," 
freely  elected  and  chose  its  two 
honourable  members. 

(2.)  The  picturesque  little  Churck 
of  Bucldand,  2  m,  W.  of  Reigate, 
should  be  seen.  It  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  in  1860;  only  the 
old  wooden  tower  was  left  untouched. 
The  restoration  was  made  with  great 
taste.  The  interior  is  richly  orna- 
mented, and  every  vrindow  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  Hardman, 
Some  fragments  of  old  painted  glass, 
one  being  a  figure  of  St.  Paul,  of 
very  fine  character,  were  carefully 
preserved.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
school  and  school-house  were  built ; 
and  altogether  the  village  has  been 
much  improved  without  losing  any- 
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thing  of  its  old  picturesqueness. 
Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  Buck- 
land  Court  (F.  Beaumont,  Esq.) 

(3.)  A  walk  to  Ldgh  (pronounced 
Lye)\  3  in.  S.W.  of  Reigato,  will  give 
the  tourist  an  idea  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  l^e  Weald  here,  though  it  is 
not  so  pleasantlyyaried  as  it  becomes 
farther  8.  and  W.,  below  Leith-hill. 
He  may  cross  Beigate  Common,  W. 
of  the  town,  where  is  a  picturesque 
mill,  admirably  fitted  for  the  sketch- 
book. Some  excellent  points  of  view 
will  be  found  at  the  clumps  of  fir- 
trees,  nearer  the  Buckland  road. 
The  furze  and  heath  on  parts  of  this 
conmion  are  covered  with  the  scarlet 
threads  of  the  lesser  dodder.  In 
every  sandpit  throughout  the  district 
(and  especially  on  Bedhill),  colonies 
of  sana  martins  have  established 
themselves;  affording  excellent  op- 
portunities for  studying  what  Gilbert 
White  calls  "  the  life  and  conver- 
sation "  of  this  elsewhere  rare  little 
bird.  There  is  another  and  very 
pleasant  way  to  Leigh,  and  easier  to 
find,  starting  from  Beigate  Park  and 
crossing  the  Mole  by  Flanchford 
Place,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Bludders.  Leigh  may  also  be  reached 
from  Bedhill  Stat,  by  Earlswood  and 
through  a  succession  of  narrow 
Surrey  lanes.  In  either  case,  as  the 
way  by  the  lanes  and  fields  is  some- 
what devious,  and  wayfarers  are  few, 
the  tourist  will  do  well  to  keep  the 
tower  of  Leith-hill  well  before  him 
as  a  landmark. 

The  Perp.  Church  of  Leieh  has 
been  restored,  and  contains  me  very 
fine  BrasseSj  in  the  chancel,  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Ardeme,  c.  1440. 
His  civilian's  costume  is  a  good 
example ;  she  wears  the  homed 
head-dress.  The  effigies  of  Bichard 
Ardeme  and  his  wife  Joan,  1499,  are 
gone,  but  the  inscriptions  remain; 
and  at  the  top  of  the  slab  is  a  singular 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  Almighty  Father,  seated  in  a 
chair,  supports  a  tau-shaped  cross,  on 


which  is  the  figure  of  the  Saviour. 
On  the  left  arm  of  the  cross  sits  the 
Dove.  The  work  is  rade,  and  may 
have  been  local.  Before  reaching 
the  church  the  tourist  will  have 
passed  Leigh  Place,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Ardemes,  but  now  a 
farmhouse.  The  house  has  been 
much  altered,  but  is  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  walls  and  heavv 
chimney  buttresses  are  covered  with 
ivy;  and  the  moat  remains  crossed 
by  narrow  bridges.  Some  very  large 
oaks  stretch  their  arms  over  the 
neighbouring  meadows. 

A  field-path  leads  firom  the  church- 
yard toward  Swain* s  Farm,  where, 
says  tradition  (there  is  no  other 
evidenoeV  Ben  Jonson  occasionally 
retired  from  the  smoke  and  stir  oi 
London,  for  the  sake  of  uninter- 
mpted  study.  The  house  is  irregular, 
low,  and  built  of  brick,  with  much 
timber  interspersed.  Heavy  beams 
cross  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen ;  and 
opening  from  it  was  a  smaller  room, 
oak  panelled,  which  has  been  thrown 
into  an  adjoining  apartment  This 
was  called  "  Ben  «fonson's  study," 
and  the  panelling  is  as  old  as  his 
time.  There  is  a  long  oaken  table 
also  called  his ;  and  a  pair  of  fire- 
dogs  of  Sussex  iron.  The  air  here 
is  '*  delicate,"  as  is  proved  by  the 
rows  of  martins'  nests  under  the 
windows  on  the  garden  side.  There 
is  a  distant  view  of  the  downs  and 
sandhills;  and  all  about,  the  level 
country  is  shadowed  with  great  oaks, 
and  bright  with  numberless  wild 
fiowers.  There  might  have  been 
worse  places  of  retirement,  though 
no  Drummond  was  at  hand  to  render 
the  shade  **  social." 

Mynthurst,  the  large  modem 
Elizabethan  mansion  on  the  hill 
above,  is  the  residence  of  James 
Wilson,  Esq. 

(4.)  A  field-path  crosses  the  Downs 
above  Beigate  toward  Wdtton^cn'the- 
HiU  (4i  m.  N.W.).  The  Crystal 
Palace  is  conspicuous  far  away  to 
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the  rt. ;  but  this  part  of  the  country, 
although  here  and  there  pleasantly 
wooded,  appears  tame  after  the  mag- 
nificent prospects  toward  the  S.  On 
Walton  Heath,  which  is  crossed  on 
the  way  to  the  village,  and  over 
which  the  Stone-street  passes  K. 
from  Dorking,  remains  of  a  Roman 
Yilla  were  discovered  in  1772 ;  they 
were  more  completely  explored  in 
1856,  when  a  good  t^selated  pave- 
ment was  laid  open.  Walton  Church 
is  for  the  most  part  modem  (1818), 
and  by  no  means  to  be  commended, 
least  of  all  the  pretentious  octagonal 
tower.  It  contains,  however,  a 
circular  leaden  font,  of  late  Korm. 
character,  richly  moulded  and  orna- 
mented. Norm,  circular  arches 
surround  it,  in  each  of  which  is  the 
sitting  figure  of  a  saint.*^  WaUon 
Place,  near  the  church,  is  one  of  the 
many  residences  which  tradition  has 
assigned  to  Anne  of  Qeves,  atter 
her  separation  from  Henry  VIII.  It 
is  now  a  farmhouse,  but  still  shows 
some  ancient  buttresses  and  chimneys. 
There  is  a  delightful  walk  &om 
Walton  Heath  along  the  ridge  of 
the  Down  by  Betchworth  clump  to 
Box-hUl  and  Dorking  (about  5  m.). 

Proceeding  from  Beigate  through 
the  valley,  between  the  chalk  hills 
and  the  greensand,  which  rise  rt 
and  1.,  the  train  reaches. 

4}  m.  Betchworth  (Stat),  1  m. 
N.  from  the  village.  Close  to 
the  station  S.  is  Broome  Home  (for- 
merly the  residence  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie,the  eminent  surgeon).  The 
walk  from  here  to  Dorking,  4  m., 
through  Betchworth  Park  C«e«  poai), 
m^  be  safelv  recommended. 

Betchworth  Church  was  restored, 
and  in  part  rebuilt  in  1853,  when 

*  A  leaden  font  resembUngJ  tbls,  with 
figures  lUastrating  the  months,  exists  at 
BrookUnd,  In  Romney  Marsh  (see  Handilmk 
for  JTent) ;  and  there  Is  another,  wlfh  figares 
of  the  months  and  of  tt|e  zodiac,  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Evroult  de  Montfort,  near  Ronen.  These 
fonts  are  all  of  the  same  date  (end  of  Utb 
centy.). 


the  tower  was  removed  from  its  origi- 
nal position  above  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  chancel,  to  its  present 
rate,  near  the  centre  of  the  south 
side.  It  contains  some  interesting 
portions  of  Norm.,  £.  E.  and  Perp., 
and  on  the  chancel  floor  is  the  fine 
Brais  of  Wm.  Wardysworth,  vicar, 
1533.  In  the  S.  cliancel  remark  ^ 
rude  iron-bound  oak  chest,  which 
may  be  of  great  antiquity.  All 
the  windows  are  of  stained  glass.  In 
the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of  Cap- 
tain Morris,  d.  18^8,  aged  93,  the 
well-known  song-writer,  who  pre- 
ferred the  **  sweet  shady  side  .  of 
Pall  Mall  *'  to  the  oaks,  beeches,  and 
chestnuts  of  Betchworth.  His  resi- 
dence, Brochham  Lodge^  Brockham 
Green  (W.  Benett,  Esq.),  is  in  this 
parish. 

Betchioorth  Place  (Col.  Goulbum), 
a  fine  Jacobean  mansion,  was  long 
the  seat  of  the  Bouveries,  from  whom 
it  passed,  in  1817,  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Henry  Goulbum,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  whose  fttmily  it 
remains.  Farther  £.,  on  the  Mole, 
is  the  old  manor-house,  ifoor  Place 
(Jas.  Corbet,  Esq.),  the  oldest  piece 
of  domestic  architecture  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood: it  is  said  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Henry  "VI.,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  altered,  and  its  real  age  dis- 
guised. Immediately  E.,  also  on 
the  Mole,  is  WonJiam  Manor  (Hon. 
Mrs.  Way),  the  pleasant  seat  of  the 
late  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  the  eminent 
antiquary. 

About  1  m.  W.  of  Betchworth,  and 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Mole,  is 
Brockham  Green,  a  pretty  rural  qwt. 
On  it  is  Christ  Cnurch  (a  district 
phurch  of  Betchworth  par.),  a  pic- 
turesque cruciform  church,  E.  E.  in 
style,  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  B.  Eerrey,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
accomplished  eldest  son  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Goulbum. 
On  the  green  is  a  Home  and  Indus- 
trial School  for  training  orphan  girls 
for  domestic  service,  founded  by  the 
Hon.   Mrs.   Way.      See    the   very 
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picturesque  reach  of  the  Mole,  hy 
the  mill,  immediately  N.  of  the 
green  :  a  little  W.  is  an  entrance  to 
Betohworth  Park— the  pleasantest 
route  to  Boxhill  or  Dorkiog.  Notice 
the  noble  chestnut  trees,  and  the  lime 
avenue. 

1  mile  &rther  we  reach 

7^  m.  Box-hUL  (8tat.)>  in  the  centre 
of  the  most  picturesque  district  of 
Surrey.  iVbrbury  Parfc  (late  T.  Gris- 
sell,  £8q.)  is  seen  on  the  hill,  rt. 
There  is  a  pleasant  walk  by  Deepdene 
to  the  town  of  Dorkiog,  about  f  m. 
distant;  also  one  longer,  and  plea- 
santer,  to  Mickleham,  2  m.«  through 
the  beautiful  valley  watered  by  the 
stream  of  the  Mole. 

There  is  an  excellent  Inn  (the 
Fox  and  Hounds)  at  Burford  Bridge, 
close  under  Box-hill,  about  1  m.  rt. 
of  the  station.  Whilst  staying  here, 
Keats  wrote  the  latter  part  of  his 
*Endymion,'  and  here  Lord  Nelson 
spent  some  days  before  sailing  for 
Trafalgar.  Close  adjoining  is  Bur- 
ford  Lodge  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bt.).  The  view  of  Box-hill  from  this 
side  is  very  striking.  Bald  patches 
of  chalk  occur  S.  and  W.,  but  on  the 
N.W,  it  is  one  **  verdurous  wall,"  and 
nearly  precipitous. 

Box-hill  itself  (about  445  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Mole  toward  Not- 
bury  Park,  a  very  marked  feature 
N.)  commands  a  most  noble  prospect 
resembling  those  from  the  Belgate 
downs,  and  from  Leith-hill,  and 
quite  as  beautiful,  though  of  less 
extent  than  either.  Seats  have 
been  placed  at  different  points  of  the 
ascent  from  the  main  road,  and  a  cot- 
tage built  on  the  summit  by  the  late 
H.  T.  Hope,  E8(j.,  of  the  Deepdene, 
to  whom  the  hill  belonged,  for  the 
use  of  picnic  parties,  and  at  which 
slight  refreshments  may  be  had. 
About  230  acres  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  hill  are  covered  with  box  and 
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yew,  giving  it  an  evergreen  character 
very  unusual  in  England.  Some 
doubt  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
box  is  an  English  ** native;"  the 
names,  however,  of  Adam  and  Henry 
"de  Buxeto,"  which  occur  here  as 
witnesses  to  charters,  temp.  John  and 
Hen.  III.  (besides  many  other  indi- 
cations), prove  that,  if  introduced 
at  all,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very 
early  period.  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable tiiat,  like  the  yew,  it  is  of 
indigenous  growth.  On  the  N.W. 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  stream  of  the  Mole, 
was  buried,  June  11, 1800,  a  Major 
Labelliere,  who  had  lived  for  some 
years  at  Dorking,  and  whose  mind 
had  become  unsettled  in  consequence 
of  "  an  unrequited  attachment. '  He 
was  buried  here  at  his  own  request, 
and  with  his  head  downwards,  since 
in  his  opinion  the  world  was  '*  turned 
topsyturvy,"  and  he  thus  hoped  to  be 
•*  right  at  last." 

[At  the  end  of  West  Humble 
"Street"  is  Camilla  Lacey  (J.  L. 
Wylie,  Esq.),  the  cottage  in  which 
Miss  Burney  lived  after  her  mar- 
riage with  General  D'Arblay,  and 
where  she  wrote  'Camilla;'  hence 
the  name  of  the  house,  which  was 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Lock,ofNorbury.  Madame  D'Arblay 
resided  here  for  many  years,  but  the 
house  has  since  been  much  enlarged 
and  improved. 

In  the  Fridley  meadows  is  a 
group  of  those  remarkable  swal- 
lows into  which  the  river  Mole 
disappears  at  certain  intervals.  They 
are  situated  in  private  grounds,  not 
accessible  to  the  public,  but  they 
may  be  observed  in  dry  seasons ;  and 
although  Camden  exaggerates  when 
he  asserts  that  "  the  inhabitants  of 
this  tract,  no  less  than  the  Spaniards, 
may  boast  of  having  a  bridge  that 
feedlB  several  flocks  of  sheep,"  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  in  very  dry 
seasons  the   river  disappears  from 
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Burford  Bridge,  to  inthin  a  short 
distance  of  L^tJierhead,  nearly  3  m . 
of  its  course.  They  occur  in  two 
'  large  deep  pools  close  to  the  eastern 
he^nk  of  ihe  river,  and  may  he  seen 
in  operation  hy  descending  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream.  The  water 
rushes  into  these  crevices  as  through 
the  holes  of  a  colander;  and  **in 
some  places  may  be  distinctly  heard 
in  its  transit  to  the  gullies  beneath.'' 
There  are  other  swallows  below 
Norbury  Park  and  elsewhere. 
Near  Thomcroft  Bridge,  not  far 
from  L^therhead,  numerous  springs 
break  forth  both  from  the  bed  and 
sides  of  the  river,  and  the  Mole  once 
more  pursues  its  course  "  under  the 
open  skies.**  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  is  only 
dry  during  the  summer;  in  winter 
the  subterranean  hollows  speedily 
become  filled,  and  the  water  flows 
on  above  in  its  proper  course.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  subterranean 
rivers  in  the  E.  part  of  Staffordshire, 
the  Hamps  and  the  Manifold.  (See 
Handbook  for  Staffordshire,) 

*'  The  phenomena,*'  says  Dr.  Man- 
tell,  "observable  in  the  bed  of  the 
Mole  as  it  passes  through  the  chalk 
valley  at  Boxhill,  are  referable  to 
the  cavernous  nature  of  the  subsoil 
over  which  the  river  flows.  The 
vale  of  Boxhill,  like  the  other  trans- 
verse outlets  of  the  chalk  of  the  N. 
Downs,  has  evidently  resulted  from 
an  extensive  Assure  produced  in  the 
strata  while  they  were  being  elevated 
from  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  by  which  they  were  once 
covered.  A  chasm  of  this  kind  must 
have  been  partially  filled  with  loose 
blocks  of  the  chalk  rock,  the  in- 
terstices being  more  or  less  occupied 
by  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  other  drift 
brought  down  by  the  floods  which 
traversed  this  gorge,  and  found  their 
way  to  the  vale  of  the  Thames.  .  .  . 
The  suoaUours  are  evidently  nothing 
more  than  gullies  which  lead  to  the 
fissures  and  channels  in  the  chalk 


rock  beneath."*  In  the  grounds 
of  Burford  Lodge  are  some  deep 
hollows  called  "hold-waters,**  into 
which  the  water  rises  during  winter 
floods,  showing  an  underground  con- 
nection with  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  the  cavernous  nature  of  the 
strata  beneath. 

"Swallow-holes'*  of  nearly  the 
same  character  as  these  occur  in 
different  parts  of  the  chalk  district 
throughout  the  south  of  England. 
The  Hampshire  *'lavants"  and  the 
Kentish  "  nailboumes  "  are  produced 
by  similar  causes — the  existence, 
namely,  of  extensive  subterranean 
hollows  which  become  filled  with 
water  and  overflow  in  wet  seasons. 
Such  outbursts  of  water  occur  also 
in  different  parts  of  Surrey,  as  at 
the  Bourne  Mill  near  Famham,  at 
Merstham,  and  nnder  Marden  Park. 
"In  the  face  of  extensive  chalk- 
quarries,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  flnd 
traces  of  large  subterranean  chan- 
nels, partially  filled  with  alluvial 
d^ris  which  have  once  served  as 
water-courses.  The  chalk-pit  at 
South  Street,  near  Lewes,  contained 
a  fine  example  of  this  kind  at  the 
period  of  my  residence  in  that  town.*' 
--Mantell 

It  is  to  its  underground  course 
through  these  hollows  that  the 
river  is  indebted  for  the  epithet  of 
"sullen"  applied  to  it  by  Milton 
and  by  Pope,  and  the  name  also  has 
sometimes  been  derived  from  them ; 
thus  Spenser,  at  the  "banquet  of  the 
Watery  Gods  "  (•  Faery  Queen,'  b.  iv., 
canto  xi.  st  32),  describes 

*'  Mole,  that  like  a  moutling  mole  doth  make 
His  way  still  imdergroaiMl,  till  Thames  he 
overtake." 

This,  however,  is  very  questionable. 
It  seems  to  have  been  known  by 
its  present  name  during  the  Saxon 

•  A  careful  notice  of  the  swallows  on  the 
Mole,  together  with  Dr.  Manteli's  remarks 
on  their  origin,  and  a  map  of  this  portion  of 
the  river,  will  be  fomid  in  BrayUjfi  *  History 
of  Surrey,*  vol.  i. 
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period,  although  it  is  afterwards 
referred  to  as  the  "Emley"  or 
"Emlyn"  stream,  and  gives  name 
to  the  hundred  of  Emley,  now  Elm- 
bridge  (aboat  Molesey\  the  ^'Amele  " 
of  Domesday.  The  two  names  pro- 
bably represent  the  same  original 
word,  though  whether  this  is,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  British  Mdin  or 
y-Mdin,  the  ^^mill"  (mill-stream),  is 
uncertain.  The  principal  springs 
of  the  Mole  rise  in  St.  Leonard's  and 
Tilgate  forests  in  Sussex ;  it  receives, 
however,  two  important  accessions 
from  the  S.E«  ana  N.E.,  near  Kin- 
nersley  Bridge,  S.  of  Beigate;  and 
at  the  base  of  Box-hill  is  joined  by 
the  Pip  brook  from  the  W. 

Frtdley  Farm  was  for  many  vears 
the  residence  of  Bichard  Sharp, 
Esq.,  better  known  as  **  Conversation 
Sharp  "  (d.  1835).  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosn,  and  other  celebrated  "con- 
versationists," have  frequentlv  as- 
sembled at  Fridley,  famous,  like  all 
this  neighbourhood,  for  the  myriads 
of  nightingales  which  haunt  its 
groves.  Beyond  the  meadows  a 
path  ascends  to  Norbury  Park, 
whence  the  walk  may  be  continued 
to  MickUham,  and  thence  back  by 
Burford  Bridge.  For  notices  of 
Norbury  Park,  Mickleham,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mole — a  very  beautiful 
road— see  Bte.  6.] 


After  leaving  the  Box-hill  Station, 
the  stately  front  of  Denbiea  (Geo. 
Oubitt,  Esq.,)  and  the  spire  of  Ban- 
more  church  are  seen  on  the  hill-side 
rt.,  and  the  train  soon  reaches 

8  m.  Dorking  (Stat.),  locally  called 
"Darking,*'  and  anciently  so  spelt. 
The  name,  according  to  Kemble, 
marks  the  site  of  a  primitive  Saxon 
"  mark  '*  or  settlement — that  of  the 
Deorcingas.     The  town  (Pop.  5419, 


par.  8567)  lies  about  i  m.  S.  of  the 
station.  Thus  :  the  Bed  Lion,  origi- 
nally "the  Cardinal's  Cap;"  the 
White  Horse,  anciently  the  "Cross 
House "  (from  its  sign,  the  Cross  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John),  and  held  of 
the  manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
at  Clerkenwell.  The  pretty  lying 
village,  with  its  old-world  name  of 
Cotmandene,  should  be  noticed.  The 
town,  which  itself  contains  little  of 
interest,  although  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful, is  an  excellent  centre  for  the 
tourist,  who  will  find  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood some  of  the  finest  sceneiy 
in  the  county.  Dorking  lies  on  the 
Boman  "Stone-street,"  which  ran 
from  Chichester  to  London ;  and  the 
great  number  of  large  inns  it  formerly 
contained  mark  it  as  liaving  been  a 
place  of  considerable  trading  import- 
ance, as  does  the  name  of  one  of  its 
divisions,  the  **  Chipping  Borough," 
indicating  a  very  ancient  "  cheap  '*  or 
market.  It  was  at  one  time  much 
freouented  by  Dutch  merchants, 
"  who  used  to  come  from  London  to 
cat  water  souchy  of  perch,  made  in 
great  perfiection  here.*'  All  this  has 
long  disappeared;  and  the  town  is 
now  as  quiet  as  the  most  nervous 
visitor  can  desire. 

The  old  Churdi,*  in  which  were 
buried  Abraham  Tucker,  author  of 
the  *  Light  of  Nature,*  and  Jeremiah 
Markland,  the  learned  editor  of  Euri- 
pides, was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  replaced  in  1835-7  by  a 
tasteless  edifice,  which  has  now  given 
way  to  a  really  handsome  Gothic 
Church,  completed  ]  876.  The  work 
was  begun  1873,  when  the  chancel 
was  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  has  now 
been  rebuilt  in  a  sumptuous  and 
correct  style,  and  with  stately  fit- 
tings, by  Woodyer,    It  is  constructed 

•  In  cbap.  1.  of  Mr.  Bereaford  Hope's 
*  Worship  in  the  Church  of  England '  (Mar- 
ray),  an  account  is  given  of  the  mode  of 
performing  the  service  In  a  certain  church 
In  the  reign  of  Oeorge  IV.  The  name  la  not 
given,  but  there  can  be  littla  doubt  about 
Dorking  being  meant. 

D  3 
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of  flint  and  Bath  stone,  is  in  the 
D«c.  style,  and  has  a  lofty  tower  and 
spire,  designed  as  a  memorial  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce.  Hoole,  the  trans- 
lator of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard.  (The  **  Stone- 
street"  crossed  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  churchyard,  where  many  coins 
have  been  found.)  The  church- 
yard is  no  longer  used  as  a  burial- 
place,  a  cemetery  having  been  formed 
about  ^  m.  E.,  on  the  Beigate  road. 
John  Mason,  the  author  of  *Self- 
Knowledge,'  was  long  minister  of 
the  Independents  at  Dorking. 

Having  fully  inspected  the  church, 
the  tourist  may  proceed  on  his 
journey,  unless  he  cares  to  pursue  his 
researches  among  the  Dorking  fowls, 
a  well-known  and  peculiar  breed,  for 
which  a  Eoman  origin  has  been 
claimed  on  the  authority  of  Colu- 
mella, who  describes  fowls  •*  answer- 
ing to  them."  They  are  white  and 
partridge  coloured;  and  "are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  five  claws  and 
their  fine  flavour."  A  Christmaa 
Dorking  capon  sells  for  128.  or  14«. 
On  market-days  (Thursdays)  the 
visitor  may  ascertain  for  himself  how 
fiur  Aubrey's  observations  on  the 
people  of  the  district  are  still  borne 
out  by  fact :  **  Handsome  women 
(viz.  sanguine),  as  in  Berks,  Oxon, 
Somerset,  &o.,  are  rare  at  this  market : 
they  have  a  mealy  complexion,  and 
something  hail  like  the  French 
Picards — light  grey-eyed;  and  the 
kine  herealx)ut  are  of  sandy  colour, 
like  those  in  Picardy.  Nond  (espe- 
cially those  above  the  hill)  have 
roses  in  their  cheeks."  —  Surrey, 
vol.  iv. 

Walks  and  Excursions. 

(1.)  The  first  place  to  be  visited  is 
the  Deepdene  (Mrs.  Hope),  lying  S. 
of  the  rail,  and  close  to  the  town,  long 
the  well-known  residence  of  Thomas 
Hope,  the  author  of  *  Anastasius,' 
and  then  of  his  eldest  squ,  Jtlie  late 


H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.  The  Deepdene 
was  for  some  centuries  the  property 
of  the  Howards,  into  whose  hands  it 
passed  (with  the  manor  of  Dorking) 
through  the  Fitzalans  and  the  War- 
rens. It  was  sold  in  1791  to  Sir  Wm. 
Burrell,  from  whose  successor  it  we^ 
purchased  by  Mr.  T.  Hope.  He  built 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  house. 
The  S.E.  or  principal  front  (Italian, 
and  unusually  good)  was  added  by 
his  son,  H.  T.  Hope.  The  house  is 
always  shown  during  the  absence  of 
the  family ;  and  no  stranger  should 
pass  through  Dorking  without  making 
an  effort  to  see  it. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  Jumse  at 
the  Deepdene  is  the  sculpture,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  collected 
by  the  author  of  *Anastasius'  and 
the  'Essay  on  Architecture.*  In 
the  vestihule  is  Bani€s  statue  of 
Napoleon  holding  the  globe  in  his 
outstretohed  hand.  The  entrance' 
hdU,  beyond,  is  very  striking.  It  is 
of  stately  proportions  and  the  floor 
is  of  polished  marble,  with  occasional 
mosaics,  some  of  which  are  ancient. 
Around,  and  in  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries,  is  arranged  the  principal 
collection  of  sculpture.  Of  the  An- 
tique, observe  especially  a  so-called 
Hyadnthus,  of  which  the  left  hand 
holds  a  bronze  flower;  a  portrait 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  and 
behind  in  the  gallery  some  figures 
of  the  first  Greek  period.  Of  the 
Modem,  the  finest  are  two  of  27*or- 
waldsen's  best  works— the  "Jason 
with  the  Golden  Fleece,"  and  the 
"  Shepherd  Boy  from  the  Campagna." 
The  "Jason,"  a  grand  and  heroic 
figure,  has  an  especial  interest  as 
the  turning-point  of  the  artist  s  life 
and  reputation.  Thorwaldsen,  dis- 
heartened, was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Bome,  when  Mr.  Hope  paid 
an  almost  accidental  visit  to  his 
studio.  Here  he  saw  the  design  for 
the  Jason,  immediately  ordered  it  in 
marble,  and  the  sculptor  at  once 
became  famous.    A  cast  from  the 
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heaatifal  ^'Sbepherd  Boy"  may  b6 
soen  at  Sydennam.  Tlie  4og  was 
ThorwaldiBei^'B  own  *  TranstQvere/^ 
In  the  gallery  behind  is  an  alto-rilievQ 
presented  by  Thorwaldsen  to  Mr. 
Hope,  and  representing  Genius  pour- 
ing oil  on  a  lamp,  whilst  mstory 
bdow  is  recording  the  triumphs  of 
Art.  At  the  other  end  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Flaxman,  The  group  of 
*•  Cephalus  and  4urora,"  bylbe  same 
scnlptor,  in  the  hall,  should  not  pass 
unnoticed.  Observe  also  a  **Girl 
Bathii^g,"  by  R  J.  Wyatt.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nail  is  a  fine  copy  of 
the  "Florentine  Boar,"  in  white 
marble,  by  Bartolinu  In  the  «cu2p- 
ture  gaUeryj  opening  into  the  con- 
$ervatoryf  among  other  admirable 
things,  observe  tbe  antique  Minerva^ 
a  grand  figure,  7  ft.  high,  found  in 
1797  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  and 
a  marble  vase  of  unusual  size.  Here 
is  also  a  late  and  amended  replica  of 
Canova*8  **  Venus  coming  from  the 
Bath."  With  it  may  be  compared  a 
copy  in  the  hall,  by  Bartolim,  of  the 
first  version  of  the  statue,  from  which 
it  will  be  evideut  that  Canova's 
later  alterations  wero  really  improve- 
ments, ^th  in  the  sculpture  gallery 
and  in  the  hall  will  be  noticed 
several  copies  in  marble  of  famous 
ancient  and  modem  statues. 

In  the  Mru9can,  or  mune-room,  U 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  early 
Greek  and  Etruscan  vases  and  an- 
tique bronzes.  The  seats  here,  as 
v^ell  as  much  of  the  famiture  in  the 
principal  apartments,  are  ^m  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope  himself, 
whose  book  on  'Household  Furniture* 
was  published  in  1807.  The  furniture 
depicted  in  that  work  was  that  of  his 
London  house,  in  Duchess-street,  Port- 
land-place, now  pulled  down.  A  large 
portion  of  this,  and  of  the  collections  in 
that  house,  were  transferred  to  the 
Peepdene,  already  rich  in  works  of  ari 

la  the  biUiard-room  are  several 
pictures  from  tho  Iliad  by  WestaU; 
some  view£f  in  India  bv  Daniel; 
two  curious  ••Scenes  on  the  Boule- 


vards'* and  «*at  the  l^jileries,"  bjr 
Chalon  ^nd  a  few  ancient  naintr 
ings.  The  large  dramng-room  is 
lined  with  panels  of  painted  satin, 
aud  oontaiu9  some  ^ne  Sevres  ana 
Dresden  ohina.  Ip  th^  small  druto* 
ing-room  observe  two  fine  enapaels 
by  Bone,  Mr.  Hope  in  the  Turkish 
dress  iirhioh  he  wore  in  his  Fastem 
travels,  and  Bfrs.  Hope  (afterwards 
remarried  to  Marshal  XJord  Beres- 
ford);  Canova's  "Psyche  with  the 
Gasket,"  which  stands  at  the  eqd  of 
the  room,  and  various  rich  antique 
and  cinquecQutq  brouzes  and  orna- 
ments. 

In  the  dimng-room  are— two  alle- 
gorical pictures,  with  figures  the  size 
of  life,  by  P,  Ferow**^,  representing, 
one  "  Strength  led  by  Wisdom,"  and 
the  other  the  ariist  nimself  turning 
away  from  Vice  to  Virtue  — "fine 
aud  remarkable  works  of  the  master  ** 
(Wc^agen);  "St.  Michael  overcoming 
Batan,^'  by  BaffaeUe ;  and  a  Magda- 
lene by  Cprreggio.  In  the  9niaO 
dining-room  are— a  portrait  of  Ladj^ 
DecieS  by  Sir  Joshua  JUyriolds ;  ouq 
of  Haydon'i  earliest  pictures,  a  *'Be- 
pose  in  Jlgypt;"  Manin*$  well-known 
**  Fall  of  Babylou,"  ona  of  the  best  of 
his  gigantic  subjects:  "mng  Edward 
and  Queen  Eleanor,"  by  ffmm ;  and 
a  remarkable  picture  by  J.  W,  Qla^Sj 
a  Scottish  artist,  called  "The  Kighi 
March"— troopers,  in  bright  armour, 
are  crossing  a  lord  bv  moonlight,  thf 
e^ct  of  wmc^  is  well  given. 

In  the  houdoir  is  a  large  collection 
of  enamels,  chiefiy  by  Bone  /  a  fine 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hope;  a  pleasing 
collection  of  miniatures ,'  and  a  num- 
ber of  Dutch  paintings,  among  which 
are  views  of  streets  and  buildings  in 
HolUnd,  by  G.  Berhfieiden.  Flax- 
man's  original  drawings  for  his  Dante 
and  iBschylus  are  preserved  in  the 
library. 

The  art-treasures  in  the  hous^  st 
the  Deepdeue  arje  at  least  equalled  in 
beauty  m  t%Q  m^e  withput.  Tl^^ 
Dene  its6\S,  ^  loi^g  steep  slade,  car- 
peted with  turf,  and  closed  m  by  an 
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amphitheatre  of  fern,  opens  cloee  to 
the  house.  The  lower  part  forms  a 
flower-garden ;  and  the  whole  scene, 
with  its  occasional  cypresses  and 
sunny  patches  of  greensward,  is, 
Poussinesque  and  strictly  classical; 
belonging  not  to  English  fairies,  but 
to  the  wood  spirits  of  the  old  world, 
—  **Panaque  Sylvanumque  senem, 
Nymphasque  sorores." — ^A  walk  leads 
to'  the  upper  part,  through  a  beech- 
wood,  in  whicii  much  of  the  under- 
growth consists  of  rhododendrons. 
At  the  head,  and  looking  down  over 
the  Dene,  is  a  small  Boric  temple, 
with  the  inscription  **  Fratri  Optimo 
H.P.H.,  1810."  This  temple  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Thos.  Hope  to  com- 
memorate the  generosity  of  hisbrother, 
Mr.  Henry  Philip  Hope,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  the  estate  of  Chart 
Park,  since  then  incorporated  in  the 
Deepdene. 

The  view  here,  although  very 
striking,  is  perhaps  not  so  much  so 
as  that  from  below ;  and  the  middle 
distance,  owing  to  the  bare  chalk  hiU 
opposite,  is  not  good.  The  "Dene" 
is  the  "amphitheatre,  garden,  or  soli- 
tarie  recess,"  seen  and  commended 
by  Evelyn  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  "Mr.  Chas.  Howard"  in  1655. 
A  more  recent  visitor  to  the  Deep- 
dene,  Mr.  Disraeli,  wrote  here  the 
greater  part  of  his  romance  of 
'  Ooningsby.* 

Behind  the  temple,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  is  a  terrace  with  a  fine 
beech  avenue,  commanding  noble 
views  over  the  tree-covered  Wealds 
of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  Brockham 
spire  close  below,  the  range  of  the 
ckaXk  toward  Beigate^  and  East 
Grinstead  tower  on  its  distant  high 
ground,  make  good  landmarks.  This 
terrace  belonged  to  Chart  Park,  the 
'  house  of  whim  stood  below,  but  has 
long  been  destroyed,  and  the  park 
added  to  that  of  the  Deepdene.  In 
that  part  which  lies  below  the  ter- 
race are  some  groups  of  very  large 
Oriental  planes,  some  of  which  mea- 
sure upwards  of  10  ft.  in  circum- 


ference at  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
There  are  also  some  large  Scotch 
pines,  of  wMch  the  varying  growth 
and  character  may  be  well  studied 
here ;  and  some  grand  old  cedars  of 
Lebanon.  Other  trees  of  unusual 
size,  hawthorns,  Sophora  japonica, 
Salisburia,  and  Liquidambej,  are 
scattered  through  the  park. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  about  the 
Deepdene  is  varied  and  beautifuL 
A  large  tulip-tree  on  the  lawn  fronting 
the  house  should  not  pass  unremarked ; 
the  trunk  measures  10  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. A  walk,  open  to  the 
public,  leads  through  the  Deepdene 
park  Id  to  that  of  Betchworth,  which, 
like  Chart,  now  forms  part  of  one 
domain.  Here  is  one  of  the  noblest 
avenues  in  the  world,  nearly  1000 
ft.  long,  and  formed  of  lime-trees,  a 
true  sylvan  cathedral.  In  the  lower 
park,  near  the  river,  are  some  grand 
old  chestnuts  with  gnarled  trunks, 
that  form  choice  studies  for  the 
painter,  and  which  may  be  as  old 
as  the  first  inclosure  of  Betchworth 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  1449. 
Two  of  these  trees  are  upwards  of 
20  ft.  in  girth.  Betchworth  Castle, 
of  which  some  shapeless  ruins  re- 
main on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mole, 
was  fortified  and  embattled  by  Sir 
Thomas  at  the  same  time  as  the 
park  was  inclosed.  It  subsequently 
became  the  property  of  Abraham 
Tucker,  author  of  the  'Light  of 
Nature,*  who  resided  and  died  here. 

The  walk  through  the  Deepdene 
woods,  to  the  clump  of  Scotch  firs 
called  •*  The  Glory,"  is  open  to  the 
public.  It  lies  at  the  back  of  Dork- 
ing. Spaces  have  been  cut  through 
the  woods  for  the  sake  of  the  distsmt 
views,  which  are  good,  and  seats  are 
placed  at  intervals :  of  late,  however, 
it  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  Be- 
yond the  clump  a  path  leads  to  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  Surrey 
lanes,  hedged  in  by  lofty  banks  and 
rich  in  wild  flowers. 

Fronting  Deepdene  and  "The 
Glory,"  but  on  the  N.  side  of  the  rly., 
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18  Denbiet  (Geo.  OaHtt,  Esq.,  M.P.). 
the  stately  leaidenoe  built  by  the 
late  T.  Cubitt,  Esq.  The  estate 
formerly  belonged  to  W.  J.  Denison, 
M.P.  (the  banker,  and  brother  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Conyngham),  who  be- 
queathed it  to  his  nephew,  the  late 
Lord  Londesborough.  From  him  the 
Cnbitts  boogbt  it,  and  rebnilt  the 
mansion,  whS^  is  remarkable  for  the 
yeiy  protracted  range  of  conservatories 
connected  therewith.  The  house  con- 
tains some  good  pictures.  On  a  clear 
day  St.  Paul's  and  the  towers  of  West- 
minster are  distinctly  visible  &om  the 
terrace  and  the  heights  above,  to  which 
a  bridle-path  open  to  the  public  leads, 
passing  close  by  the  house.  The  ride 
or  walk  may  be  continued  across 
Ranmore  CJommon,  by  White  Down 
and  Hawkhurst  Downs,  towards 
Guildford,  returning  to  Dorking  by 
Gk>mshall  and  Wotton.  Wide  and 
magnificent  views  are  commanded 
the  whole  way.  Or,  if  the  visitor 
pleases,  he  may  cross  Ranmore  Com- 
mon toward  Polesden,  descending 
upon  West  Humble.  The  finest  views 
of  Bozhill  are  obtained  from  this 
route.  There  is  also  a  pleasant  walk, 
through  very  picturesque  and  varied 
scenery,  along  the  E.  side  of  Ran- 
more Common,  and  over  Fetcham 
.  Downs  to  Leatherhead.  At  Ranmore 
the  handsome  Church  of  St.  Bama- 
has,  erected  by  Sir  G,  G,  ScoU,  R.A., 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  should 
be  visited.  It  is  cruciform,  with  a 
large  octagonal  tower  containing  8 
beUs,  and  a  spire  150  ft.  high;  E. 
E.  in  style,  very  richly  ornamented 
both  outside  and  in,  and  exquisitely 
finished. 

(2.)  A  more  distant  excursion  from 
Dorlong,  is  that  to  the  summit  of 
LeithrhiU  (993  ft.,  the  highest  ground 
in  this  part  of  England).  The  road 
most  worth  taking  is  by  Rosehill  and 
Redland  (where  the  woods  are  fine 
and  worth  exploring),  and  by  a  long 
ascent  through  wooded  lanes,  to  Cold- 
harbour,  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL   Here 


the  prospect  saddenlv  opens  S.  and 
S.E.,  rich  and  very  beautifal.  1.  of 
Coldharbour,  immediately  over  the 
village  (where  is  a  good  modern  E.  E. 
church,  with  a  stained  window  by 
WtUement;  also  a  comfortable  vil- 
lage inn),  is  Hamtubury,  a  cir- 
cular camp  with  a  double  trench. 
The  area  (about  10  acres)  is  nearly 
covered  with  trees  and  underwood. 
Flint  arrowheads  have  been  found 
close  by.  At  Winterfield,  not  far  dis- 
tant, a  wooden  box,  containing  about 
700  Saxon  coins,  was  found  in  1817. 
The  dates  ranged  from  726  to  890, 
indicating  that  the  hoard  was  pro- 
bably buried  during  the  Dani^ 
th)UDles.  The  road,  to  the  top  of 
Leith-hill,  is  practicable  for  a  pony 
carriage.  A  horseman  or  pedestrian 
will  do  better,  and  will  be  able  to 
diverge  to  the  higher  groimdand  the 
heathery  banks  of  the  lanes,  which 
invite  him  in  all  directions.  After 
climbing  Coldharbour  -  hill,  and 
rounding  the  fir  plantations  which 
crown  it,  famous  for  their  undergrowth 
of  whortleberries,  Leith-hill  and  tower 
break  all  at  once  on  the  sight,  with 
the  crests  of  Hindhead  closing  the 
distance  S.W.,  and  Frensham  ponds 
gleaming  like  miniature  lakes  m  the 
heath  below  them.  The  view  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  very  fine, 
although  the  artist  will  rather  find 
his  work  among  the  picturesque  hol- 
lows that  lead  up  to  it.  •*  Twelve  or 
thirteen  counties  can  be  seen  from 
it,"  savs  Evelyn.  Aubrey  reckons 
as  visible  parts  of  Sussex,  Surrey, 
Hants,  Berks,  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Hertfordshire,  Middlesex, 
Kent,  Essex,  '*and,  by  the  help  of 
a  telescope,  Wiltshire."  On  July  15, 
1844,  the  air  being  remarkably  dear, 
a  party  of  the  Ordnance  Surveyors 
then  encamped  on  the  hill,  saw  with 
the  naked  eye  an  observatory,  only 
9  ft.  square,  near  Ashford,  in  Kent ; 
and  with  a  small  telescope,  a  staff 
only  4  in.  in  diameter,  on  Dunstable 
Downs.  **  The  spires  of  41  churches 
in  London  weie  also  visible,  as  well 
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as  the  gcaJrol(|iDg  around  the  new 
Honfles  of  Parliament." — Brayley, 
The  smoke-cloud  of  London,  with  the 
lieiglits  of  Highgate  and  Huswell- 
hill,  crowned  by  tne  new  Palace,  may 
readily  be  made  out  on  a  clear  day, 
when  the  roofs  of  the  Sydenham 
palace  glitter  in  the  sun  like  a  speck 
of  diamond.  From  one  point  the 
high  grounds  about  Xettlebed  in 
Oxfordshire  are  sometimes  visible, 
and  the  sea  opeus  southward  through 
Shoreham  Gap.  Westward,  the  sand- 
hills bordering  the  chalk  lift  them- 
selves, fold  behind  fold,  toward  the 
Hog's  Back,  like  90  many  bastions 
stretching  forward  into  the'  oak- 
covered  Wealden  below.  Of  these 
hills,  Ewhurst  (;)0«0»  with  its  wind- 
mills, is  most  conspicuous.  The  area 
included  in  the  view  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill  is  about  200  miles 
in  circumference.  Pope's  Dennis,  the 
hero  of  the  '  Punciad,'  declares  that 
it  is  more  extensive  than  that  upon 
Valdamo  from  the  Apennines,  or  that 
over  tlie  Campagna  (which  Arnold 
compares  to  UiQ  "surging  hills  of 
Surrey'*)  from  Tivoli,  and  that  it 
"surpasses  them  at  once  in  rural 
charm,  pomp,  and  magnificence." 

The  geological  chsjacter  common 
to  Surrey  and  Sussex  may  readily 
be  traced  from  this  "watch-tower,^' 
ranging  from  the  chalk  of  the  Hog's 
Back,  over  the  gault.  sands,  and 
Wealden  clays,  to  the  aistant  South 
Downs.  (See  Introduction-)  The 
tower  on  Leith-hill  was  built  in  1766 
by  a  Mr.  Hull  of  Leith  Hid  Place. 
Mr.  Hull,  who  died  Jan.  18, 1772,  was, 
by  his  own  wish,  buried  in  the  tower, 
anda  wall-tablet  recorded  that,having 
"  lived  the  earlier  parf;  of  his  life  in 
intimacy  with  Pope,  Trenchard,  and 
Bp.  Berkeley,  he  at  last  retired  to 
Leith  Hill  place,  where  he  led  the 
life  of  a  true  Christian  and  rural 
philosopher.''  A  Latin  inscription 
over  the  entrance  to  the  tower  in- 
formed the  visitor  that  Mr.  Hull 
erected  it  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  the  gratification  of  his  neigh- 


bours anf}  of  all.  After  a  time  how- 
ever the  tower  was  su£Eered  to  go  to 
ruin,  and  for  years  the  entrance  was 
walled  up.  But'  Mr.  Evelyn,  of 
Wotton,  having  purchased  the  estate, 
has  repaired  and  heigbtened  the 
tower,  so  that  it  may  ye^  ^&^  ^ 
open  for  the  j^ncral  good.  The  old 
tablet  of  Mr.  Hull  remains,  and  an- 
other has  been  placed  ^bove  it,  stating 
simply  that  V^m.  J.  Evelyn,  lord  of 
the  manor,  restored  this  tower  in 
186^.  An  earthen  jar,  containing  gold 
coins  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
and  Elizabeth,  was  found  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  tower  in  1837. 

The  tourist  may  descend  Leith- 
hill  on  the  W.  side,  in  the  direction 
of  Tarihurit(S.  0.  B6sanquet,Esq.),  at 
which  point  the  view  is  perhaps  more 
picturesque  than  on  the  summit.  The 
Hch  WeiJd  country  is  seen  beyond  a 
fine  broken  foreground,  with  scat- 
tered pines.  Tanhurst  itself  was 
long  the  residence  of  Sir  Samuel 
Eomilly.  On  this  side  the  return  to 
Dorking  may  be  made  by  Abinger 
Common,  the  Eookery,  ana  Westgate 
{post),  or  E.  by  OckUy,  Bear  Green, 
and  Hotmujooa  Common  (Rte.  6), 
where  the  rly.  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shortening  the  journey  4  or 
6  m.  The  tourist  can  also  reach 
Guildford  by  the  rly.,  say  from  the 
Gomshall  Stat.,  about  4  m.  N.W. 


[By  Boad.— From  Dorking  the  rly. 
continues  westward  along  the  valley 
to  GuUdford ;  but  the  tourist,  if  he  is 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  will  make 
the  journey  leisurely  and  by  the  old 
hilly  roads,  keeping  for  the  most  part 
on  the  top  of  the  <3ialk  ridge,  which 
he  may  either  follqw  for  the  whole 
distance  to  Guildford,  by  Banmore 
Common  (above  Denbies)  and  White 
Down;  or,  after  passing  through 
Wotton  and  Shere,  he  may  climb  to 
tlie  summit  of  the  Downs  at  New- 
land's  Corner;  or  he  may  take  the 
lower,  but  still  very  interesting,  road 
S.  of  the  rly.,  by  Wotton  to  Goras- 
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hall,  deviatiDg  on  his  way  to  yisit 
Abinger. 

Taking  the  rood  towards  Wotton, 
about  1  m.  W.  from  Dorking,  lies 

Bury  Hill  (B.  Barclay,  £^.)>  "^^ 
well-wooded  grounds  oommanding 
fine  yiews,  gardens,  an  extensive 
Finetum,  and  an  Observatory  stored 
with  the  best  instmments.  There  is 
a  fine  sheet  of  water  before  the  house, 
and  the  Deodaras,  planted  in  1828, 
are  the  tallest  in  England.  The 
park  is  open  to  the  public ;  and  on  a 
summit  called  **the  Newer"  a  sum- 
merhouse  has  been  erected  for  the  ex- 
press accommodation  of  visitors  (the 
name  occurs  elsewhere  among  the 
hills  of  the  southern  counties ;  *'  the 
Hote*'  is  a  wooded  height  above  Sel- 
borne,  Rte.  18).  Nearly  opposite,  rt.» 
U  MiUon  (kmrtt  an  Elizabethan  man- 
sion of  red  brick,  now  used  as  a  farm- 
house. It  contains  a  fine  old  stair- 
case. Here  Jeremiah  Markland,  well 
known  for  his  labours  on  Statins  and 
Euripides  lived  for  many  years,  and 
died  in  1776.  Person  is  said  to  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Milton  Court 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  Markland's 
kaming.  On  Milton  Heath,  adjoin- 
ing the  road,  is  a  tumulus  marked 
by  a  clump  of  firs.  At  We$tgaie, 
or  Wettcoi,  1  m.,  is  an  £.  £.  ch., 
dependent  on  that  of  Dorking, 
erected  in  1852.  On  the  1.  is  the 
Rookery  (G.  A.  Fuller,  Esq.,  the 
birthplace,  1766,  of  Malthus,  the 
political  economist),  in  a  narrow  vale 
formed  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Pip  brook.  The  grounds  are  very 
bcautifal.  A  bridle-path  through 
them  is  open  to  the  public,  and  by  it 
the  tourist  may  pass  into  the  vale  of 
Broadmoor,  shut  in  by  hills,  partly 
bare,  partly  wooded,  and  stretching 
to  the  foot  of  Leith-hill,  which  may 
be  ascended  from  here.  Beyond  the 
Bookery,  1  m.  1.,  a  gate  opens  into 
the  roaid  to  WvUon  Church;  which 
must  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  John 
Evelyn  ("Eve-lyn."  in  2  syUables 
only,  is  the  local  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation), who  lies  buried  there. 


The  Church,  I.  of  the  road,  is 
almost  hidden  by  picturesque  old 
oaks  and  horse-chestnuts ;  of  which 
latter  a  fine  "  o'erarching "  av^ 
nue  opens  to  the  8.  porch,  where, 
as  Evelyn  himself  tells  us,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  "rudiments"  from 
one  "Frier.**  Tlie  porch  is  of  un- 
usual leng^,  and  may  easily  have 
served  as  the  parish  school,  although 
it  has  been  considerably  alteied 
since  Evtlyn's  time.  The  church 
itself,  which  is  of  E.  £.  character, 
with  later  additions,  has  been  care- 
fully restored.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  N.  aisle ;  and,  opening 
from  this,  tlie  Evelyn  chnpel,  to 
which  a  second  ** monumental  room'* 
was  added  by  John  Evelyn's  elder 
brother.  In  the  older  chapel,  which, 
like  the  main  chancel,  is  E.  E.,  are  3 
elaborate  architectural  monuments 
of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
They  commemorate  George  Evelyn, 
the  purchaser  of  Wotton,  who  died 
there  in  1603  (the  inscription  is  by 
Dean  Comber);  Bichard,  his  son, 
father  of  ^Sylva*  Evelyn,  d.  1640; 
and  Elizabeth  Darcy,  daughter  of 
Bichard  Evelyn,  d.  1634.  Two 
plain  coffin-shaped  tombs  on  the 
floor,  however,  are  of  far  higher 
interest  They  are  those  of  John 
Evelyn,  author  of  the  *8ylva,*  d. 
1706,  and  of  his  wife  Mary,  d.  1709, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hichard  Browne, 
Obarlts  I.'s  ambfissador  at  Paris. 
Both  tombs  are  quite  plain,  with 
inscriptions  on  the  white  marble 
covering  slabs.  The  first  runs  thus : 
•*  Here  lit  s  the  body  of  John  Evelyn, 

Esq.,  of  this  place 

Living  in  an  age  of  extraordinary 
events  and  revolutions,  he  learnt,  as 
himself  asserted,  this  truth,  which 
pursuant  to  his  intention  is  here  de- 
clared: that  all  is  vanity  which  is 
not  honest,  und  tl  at  there  is  no  solid 
wisdom  but  in  real  piety."  Both 
coffins,  accoiding  to  Aubrey,  are 
'*  above  ground,  in  the  tombs,  which 
are  made  hollow."  Evelyn  had 
desired  to  be  buried  **  within  the 
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oval  circle  of  the  laurel  grove 
planted  by  me  at  Wotton,"  or,  if 
that  were  impossible,  in  this  chapel, 
where  his  ancestors  lay ;  **  but  by 
no  means  in  the  new  vault,  lately 
joining  to  it'*  In  this  **  new  vault " 
or  chapel,  which  opens  from  the 
other,  his  descendants  are  interred. 
The  monument  to  Captain  Evelyn, 
1829,  is  by  Westmacott,  and  the 
striking  inscription  by  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Bohun,  to  whom  the  living  was 
given  by  John  Evelyn,  and  who  left 
202.  for  "  decorating  the  altar." 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  N. 
side,  is  the  monument  of  William 
Glanville  (d.  1718)— an  urn  on 
a  square  pedestal,  with  which 
a  curious  charity  is  connected. 
Glanvillb's  will  directed  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Wotton,  "six  yards  under- 
ground ;  "  and  that  408.  apiece 
should  annually  be  paid  to  5  poor 
boys  of  the  parish,  who,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death  (Feb.  2), 
with  their  hands  laid  on  his  grave- 
stone, should  repeat  by  heart  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Commandments ;  read  St.  Paul, 
1  Cor.  XV. ;  and  write  legibly  2 
verses  of  the  same  chapter;  all 
which  observances  are  still  retained. 
The  father  of  Glanville,  who  married 
a  younger  sister  ^of  John  Evelyn, 
**  wilL*d  his  body  to  be  wrapp'd  in 
lead,  and  carried  down  to  Greenwich, 
put  on  board  a  ship,  and  buried 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  about 
the    Goodwin    Sands,    which    was 

done This  occasioned    much 

discourse,  he  having  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  sea.*' — Evelyn* s  Diary ^  iii. 
349.  Observe  the  two  noble  old 
beech-trees,  E.  of  the  church,  with 
huge  spreading  branches  touching 
the  ground.  From  the  long  sea^ 
placed  between  the  two  great  trunks, 
Ranmore  Down  and  church  spire  are 
well  seen. 

From  the  church  the  ground  de- 


scends to  the  Vicarage,  surrounded 
by  thickets  of  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas;  and  beyond  lies  the  Deer- 
leap  beech-wood,  in  which  is  a  large 
barrow,  encompassed  with  a  double 
ditch. 

About  1  m.  beyond  the  churoh 
(S.W.)  is  Wotton  Hotue  (W.  J. 
Evelyn,  Esq.),  an  irregular  brick 
building,  originally  Elizabethan, 
but  added  to  at  various  times  (and 
largely  in  1864),  and,  like  most  old 
houses,  placed  on  comparatively  low 
ground.  It  is  not  generally  shown. 
The  library  still  contains  Evelyn's 
large  and  curious  collection  of  books. 
Many  of  the  bindings  display  his 
graceful  device  of  intertwisted 
palm,  olive,  and  oak  branches; 
with  the  motto  "Omnia  explorate; 
meliora  retinete."  Here  are  also  bis 
MSS. ;  among  which  is  a  Bible  in 
3  vols.,  filled  with  notes.  In  the 
drawing-room  are  KneUei's  fine  half- 
length  of  John  Evelyn ;  portraits  of 
his  son,  the  translator  of  Rapin's 
*  Gardens ;  *  of  Sir  Richard  Browne  ; 
and  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  Evelyn's 
*'  deare  friend,"  whose  "  worthy  life" 
he  has  **  consecrated  to  posterity." 
Wotton  also  contains  Evelyn's  own 
*<  drawings  with  a  black  lead  pen," 
made  during  his  foreign  tours;  a 
portrait  of  him  by  l^ardeuil,  en- 
graved in  1640 ;  and  a  pen-drawing 
of  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  wife's 
father,  Sir  R.  Browne,  also  by 
NanteuU,  and  of  "  extraordinary 
curiosity."  Among  other  treasures 
of  the  house  is  tho  prayer-book  used 
by  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold. 

Wotton  is  still  "  sweetly  envi- 
roned "  with  those  "delicious  streams 
and  venerable  woods"  which  de- 
lighted the  author  of  the  *Sylva,' 
and  the  present  owner  maintains  the 
reputation  of  his  ancestor,  by  planting 
trees  of  more  modern  introduction. 
In  the  gardens  are  fountains  and 
waterworks,  and  an  artificial  mount 
cut  into  terraces,  relics  of  his  altera- 
tions    and     improvements.       The 
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woods  have  suffered  more  than  once 
from  violent  hurricanes.  **Methinks 
that  I  still  hear/*  says  Evelyn, 
**  sure  I  am  that  I  feel,  the  dismal 
groans  of  our  forests,  when  that  late 
dreadful  hurricane,  happening  on 
the  26th  of  Nov.  1703,  subverted 
so  many  thousands  of  goodly  oaks, 
prostrating  the  trees,  laying  them  in 
ghastly  postures,  like  whole  regi- 
ments Mien  in  battle  by  the  sword 
of  the  conqueror,  and  crushing  all 
that  grew  beneath  them.  Myself 
had  above  2000  blown  down ;  seve- 
ral of  which,  torn  up  by  their  fall, 
raised  mounds  of  earth  near  20  ft. 
high,  with  great  stones  entangled 
among  the  roots  and  rubbish,  and 
this  almost  within  sight  of  my  dwell- 
ing; now  no  more  Wotton  (wood- 
town),  stripped  and  naked,  and 
almost  ashamed  to  own  its  name." 
{Sylva.)  In  spite  of  such  losses,  the 
parish  is  still  well  covered  with 
wood,  much  of  which  is  regarded 
as  of  Evelyn's  planting,  especially  a 
quantity  of  Scotch  nine  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Leith-hill.  Beech  and 
birch,  however,  with  an  underwood 
of  holly,  **a  viretum  all  the  year 
long,"  are  the  principal  growths; 
and  as  the  tourist  wanders  under 
their  spreading  branches  he  may 
philosophize  on  the  '*  perfect  model 
of  an  English  gentleman  "  presented 
in  the  life  of  Evelyn,  "containing 
nothing  but  what  is  imitable,  and 
nothing  but  what  is  good." — Southey, 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xix. 

Less  than  2  m.  S.  from  Wotton  is 
the  church  of  Abinger^  which  stands 
on  higher  ground  than  any  other  in 
the  county;  except  perhaps,  the 
modem  one  at  Ooldharbour,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Leith-hill.  The  Domes- 
day survey  mentions  a  church  here ; 
and  the  W.  part  of  the  nave  has 
narrow  circular-headed  ¥riudows, 
high  up  in  the  wall,  which,  if  not 
Saxon,  are  very  early  Norm.  The 
main  chancel  is  E.  E.,  but  parts  of 
the  walls  are  perhaps  earlier ;  a  cir- 
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cular-headed  door,  placed  unusually 
far  toward  the  E.,  was  discovered  in 
]  857,  when  the  church  was  thoroughly 
restored;  it  contains  some  good 
stained  windows.  The  pulpit  car- 
vings were  the  gift  of  the  rector,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  S.  Powell.  The  church 
plate  was  the  ^ift  of  the  Countess  of 
Donegal.  Swift's  **  glory  of  the 
Granard  race,"  who  was  long  resi- 
dent at  Abinger  Hall.  In  the  church- 
yard is  the  vault  of  Su*  James 
Scarlett,  the  first  Lord  Abinger, 
interred  here  in  1844.  Just  beyond 
the  inclosure,  to  the  W.,  is  a  large 
mound,  crested  with  fir-trees,  appar- 
ently an  ancient  barrow ;  the  same 
occurs  at  Wodnesborough  (see  Hand- 
hook  for  Kent).  The  stocks  and 
whipping-post  which  adorn  tlie 
green  are  said  never  to  have  been 
used,  and  now  seem  hastening  to 
decay.  Hoole,  the  translator  of 
Ariosto,  lived  for  many  years  in  the 
village. 

1  m.  W.  from  Wotton  the  road 
passes  Abinaer  HaU  (T.  H.  Farrer, 
Esq.),  and  then  proceeds  through  a 
lovely  country,  shadowed  with  great 
elms  and  beeches,  and  alive  with  the 
little  trout-stream  of  the  Tilling- 
boume.  At  Abinger  Hammer  (i.  e. 
hammer-pond,  now  little  more  tlian  a 
marsh),  }  m.  rt,  was  formerly  an 
iron-forge. 

Abinger  Ccmmony  8.  of  the  village, 
a  very  picturesque  tract,  is  a  noted 
haunt  of  the  black-cock,  the  wood- 
cock, and  the  snipe. 

On  Evershed's  Hough,  near 
Abinger  Hall,  Bp,  Wilberforce  met 
his  death  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
July  19th,  1873,  and  a  Granite  Cross 
has  been  set  up  on  the  spot  as  a 
memorial  of  that  exemplary  prelate, 
a  man  of  rare  qualities.  It  is  a 
monolith  10  ft.  high,  and  bears  the 
simple  inscription  "  8.  W.,  July  19th, 
1873,"  with  a  carved  pastoral  staff 
passing  through  the  initial  letters. 
The  little  green  dell,  a  wild,  tran- 
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Ckae  adjoiniiig  Shere  is  the  village 
of  AUmnf,  with  its  parish  church, 
hailt  at  the  expeDse  of  tlie  late 
Heniy  Dnnnmood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a[ 
AlbuTJ  Park.  It  is  of  red  brick, 
and  the  architect  has  taken  for  his 
model,  on  a  reduced  scale,  a  church 
at  Oaen  in  the  Bomanesque  style. 
The  font,  removed  ham  the  old 
church,  is  rode,  and  probably  early 
Nonn.  There  is  also  a  brass  fur 
John  Weston,  Esq.,  dated  1440. 
The  E.  window  is  of  painted  glass, 
with  a  representation  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  the  Resurrection  of  Our 
Lord,  painted  by  Lady  B.  Gage  as  a 
memorial  to  Mr.  Drummond.  On 
the  8.  of  the  nave  are  two  other 
memorial  windows. 

A  more  delightfid  country  for 
picturesque  ''rides  or  walks"  C0>n 
hardly  be  imagined  than  that  which 
surrouads  the  village  on  every  side. 

Jlbury  Park  (Buke  of  Northum- 
berland, who  is  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Drummond)  is  well 
wooded  and  varied,  and  abounds  in 
very  fine  trees,  many  of  great  age.  The 
house  was  altered  and  improved  from 
the  designs  of  Pogin ;  and  adjoining 
it  is  the  shell  of  the  old  Church  dis- 
mantlei  by  Mr.  Drummond.  The 
chancel  is'  E.  E. ;  and  the  tower, 
which  is  in  the  centre,  has  several 
2-light  windows  separated  by  balus- 
ters, like  tho^  of  Bosham.  (See 
Handbook  for  Sussex.)  It  has  no 
staircase.  This  part  of  the  church 
is  probably  Saxon,  and  is  at  least 
very  early  Norm.  The  porch  is  of 
timber,  open  at  the  sides,  and  has 
good  Dec.  bargeboards.  The  chapel 
at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  was 
arranged  by  Pugin  as  a  mortuary 
chapel  for  Mr.  Drummond's  family, 
and  is  richly  decorated  with  heraldic 
bearings ;  the  walls  and  roof  powdered 
with  Ds,  "  gang  warilys,'*  and  aU  the 
blazoniags  of  the  Drummonds,  the 
windows  filled  with  stained  glass, 
and  the  floor  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles.    This  church,  as  well  as  the 


quil  spot,  is  leas  tliaii  a  mile  E.  ot 
the  Gomshall  Stat] 

If  journeying  by  rly.  we  readi  at 
12f  m.  GonubaU  and  Skere  (Stat). 
Close  by  is  a  comfortable  village  Inn, 
the  Black  Horse.  Gomshall  is  a  manor 
of   the  parish   of   Shere,  and  was . 
bestowed    by  Bichard   XL    on   the  j 
Abbey  of   St  Marv  de  Grace   on 
Tower-hill.    rt.  is  NeOey  Plaoe^  for- 
merly   belonging    to    the    famous 
Hampshire  moni^tery  of  the  same 
name. 

The  C^ttfvfc  of  Shere,  1  m.  W., 
dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  is  worth 
visiting.  The  tower  intersects  the 
nave  and  chanoeL  The  S.  door  is 
Norm,  with  zigzag  mouldings;  the 
rest  of  the  church  for  the  most  part 
Dec. ;  the  font  E.  K  and  good.  A 
mutilated  Brass  of  John  Towchet, 
Lord  Audley,  d.  1491,  lies  on  the 
chancel  floor.  Other  brasses,  including 
one  of  Bobert  Scarcly^  rector,  1 412,  are 
in  better  condition.  There  are  some 
remains  of  stainad  glass,  among  which 
is  the  **  bray  "  or  hemp-breaker,  the 
device  of  Sir  Beginald  Bray,  ancestor 
of  William  Bray,  Esq.,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Shere,  the  laborious  his- 
torian of  Surrey  in  conjunction  with 
Manning,  and  the  editor  of  Evelyn  s 
Diary.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  a  mural 
tablet  to  Mr.  Bray,  who  died  in  1832, 
aged  96.  The  manor  is  now  the 
property  of  his  grandson,  E.  Bray, 
Esq.  •'  The  extraordinary  good  p«u-- 
sonage  house,"  described  by  Aubrey, 
still  remains  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
village,  although  a  new  one  has 
been  buUt  on  higher  ground.  It  is 
an  old  timber  building;  and  when 
Aubrey  wrote  was  "  encompassed 
about  with  a  large  and  deep  moat, 
which  is  full  of  fish.  ITie  tradition 
is,  that  this  house  was  built  on 
woolpacks,  in  the  same  manner  as 
our  Lady's  Church  at  Salisbury  was." 
Tho  Bidgeway,  Shere,  was  the 
country  residence  of  George  Grote, 
Esq.,  the  author  of  the  *  Hbtory  of 
Greece.* 
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Farish  MOl,  ftre  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day; the  mill  \$  now  nsed  as  a 
laundry,  bat  the  cuts  which  led  the 
water  to  work  it  still  exist,  ajid  run 
through  the  grounds. 

In  the  park  is  the  Church  or 
"cathedral,"  built  by  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond  at  a  cost  of  16,0002.,  for 
the  use  of  the  peculiar  *•  Church,**  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  It  is  Perp. 
in  character,  the  ground-plan  that  of 
a  cross,  with  shallow  transepts.  The 
interior  is  very  richly  fitted,  and  has 
some  peculiarities:  it  is  well  worth 
examination.  The  E.  window  is 
circular,  and  filled  with  stained  glasa 
The  chair  of  the  Angel  is  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  chancel ;  and  the  vestry 
contains  the  robes  of  white  satin  and 
gold  worn  by  the  officers  of  the 
church  on  particular  occasions.  On 
the  summit  of  the  tower  is  a  large 
Latin  cross  of  hollow  iron-work. 
Connected  with  the  church  is  an  octa- 
gonal chapter-house,  where  several 
deceased  members  are  interred.  Close 
adjoining  are  several  picturesque 
timbw  bouses,  which  form  the  resi- 
dence of  the  community. 

The  gardens  of  Albury  Park  have 
received  the  especial  approbation  of 
William  Cobbett:  "Take  it  alto- 
gether/' he  says,  '^  this  certainly  is 
the  prettiest  garden  I  ever  beheld. 
There  was  taste  and  sound  judgment 
at  every  step  in  the  laying  out  of 
this  place."  In  1667  John  Evelyn, 
at  the  request  of  Thomas  Howard 
(collector  of  the  Arundelian  marbles), 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Buke  of  Norfolk, 
*'  designed  the  plot  of  the  canal  and 
garden,  wilii  a  crypt  through  the 
bill."  The  canal  has  been  drained ; 
but  a  terrace  of  the  finest  greensward, 
i  m.  in  length,  remains,  and  a  part 
of  the  **  crypta  through  the  mountain 
in  the  part"  **  Such  a  Pausilippe," 
continues  Evelyn,  **is  nowhere  in 
England  besides.*'— JWorw,  ii.,  3S2. 
there  is  also  a  remarkable  yew 
hedge,  ''or  rather  a  row  of  small 
yew-treesi_the  trunks  of  which  are 
haie  for  about  8  or  10  ft.  high,  and 


the  tops  of  which  form  one  9olid 
head  of  about  10  ft.  high,  while  the 
bottom  branches  come  out  on  each 
side  of  the  row  about  8  ft.  horizontally. 
This  hedge  or  row  is  }  m.  long. 
There  is  a  nice,  hard  sand  road  under 
this  species  of  umbrella;  and,  summer 
and  winter,  here  is  a  most  delightful 
walk."— -Cobbe^i.  Albury  passed 
from  the  Howards  to  the  Fmches, 
and  in  1819  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Pmmmond.  Its  name,  *'£lde-burie" 
in  Domtraday,  has  reference  to  a 
remarkable  camp  or  station  on  Farley 
Heath,  B.  of  the  village.  The  vestiges 
are  now  very  imperfect ;  but  numerous 
coins  (the  bulk  of  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Pmmmond) 
have  been  found  on  the  site,  which 
Aubrey  regarded  as  that  of  a  **  Roman 
temple,"  and  which  *'old  people 
about  Albury,"  says  Mr.  Tiipper, 
*'  remember  to  have  heard  called  the 
ruins  of  an  old  church,  and  say  that 
the  bases  of  the  columns  in  Albury 
church,  and  part  of  the  church  of 
Shere,  were  taken  from  it.*' — Numii- 
malic  Chron.y  Oct.  1840.  The  bases 
of  the  piers  between  the  nave  and 
aisles  of  Albury  church  are  cer- 
tainly older  than  the  piers  them- 
selves. The  well-known  author  of 
•Proverbial  Philosophy'  resides  at 
Albury. 

Two  Exeurtioni  from  Albury  may 
be  highly  recommended. 

(1.)  A  walk  or  drive  to  Ewhunt, 
6  m.  S.«  affords  a  very  striking  view 
of  the  Weald,  and  has  been  ranked 
among  the  most  pleasant  in  the 
county.  After  climbing  the  sand- 
hills S.  of  Albury,  covered  with 
heath  and  fern,  "  we  come  suddenlv 
to  the  southern  edge  of  the  hill, 
whence  the  whole  extent  of  the  Weald, 
clothed  with  wood,  appears  to  the  S., 
with  an  occasional  peep  of  the  sea 
through  the  breaks  of  the  Sussex 
downs,  which  form  the  back-ground. 
On  the  S.W.  the  rich  and  finely 
varied  country  about  Godalming 
appears,  backed  b7  the  wild  heaths 
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that  stretch  across  &om  Famham 
to  Haslemere.  Sometimes,  in  a  clear 
night,  the  shadow  of  the  moon  is  to 
be  seen  glancing  on  the  waves  of 
the  English  Channel,  and  forming 
a  singular  and  romantic  feature  in 
the  prospect."  The  view  strongly 
resembles  (but  is  not  so  extensive  as) 
that  from  Leith-hill.  For  Ewhurst 
see  Rte.  12. 

(2.)  A  walk  or  ride  along  the  high 
ground  N.  of  the  rly.  to  GuUdford 
(6  m.).  (The  usual  carriage  road 
keeps  in  the  low  ground  near  the 
rly.,  by  Chilworth  and  Shalford.) 
From  Albury  a  road  gradually  winds 
up  over  the  downs  toward  the  sum- 
mit of  the  chalk  ridge.  Part  of 
the  course  of  the  **  Pilgrims*  Way" 
(ante)  may  here  be  traced.  From 
Guildford  Bridge  it  stretched  up  the 
hill  by  the  path  leading  to  the  old 
Telegraph  direct  to  St.  Martha's 
Chapel;  thence  in  a  straight  line, 
after  skirting  Weston  Wood  and  the 
back  of  Albury  Garden,  it  ascended 
the  hills  through  Combe  Bottom. 
As  the  higher  ground  is  gained,  the 
prospect  opens  finely  to  the  S.,  en- 
riched by  the  picturesque  crests  and 
valleys  of  the  sandstone  that  runs 
parallel  with  the  chalk  at  varying 
distances.  The  forms  of  the  sandstone 
may  here  be  well  studied  in  contrast 
with  those  of  the  chalk:  the  first 
abrupt  and  broken,  and  sometimes 
spiring  into  beacon  crests,  as  at  St. 
Martha's-hill ;  the  chalk  rounded 
and  gracefully  swelling,  but  on  the 
whole  with  a  far  tamer  outline.  A 
good  contrast  to  the  woods  of  beech 
and  oak  that  fill  the  valleys  below 
and  cluster  up  the  hill-sides  is 
afforded  by  the  dark,  level-branched 
yews,  that  rejoice  in  the  chalky  soil, 
and  are  everywhere  prominent  fore- 
ground objects.  Towards  Newland's 
Comer  they  unite  in  large  masses, 
and  are  numerous  enough  to  supply 
**  trusty  trees"  for  another  Aginoourt 
or  Poictiers.  Some  of  the  yews  in 
the  wood  a  little  K.  of  Newland's 
Comer  are  of  immense  size,  yet  quite 


sound ;  others  are  decaying,  but 
perhaps  more  picturesque.  Toward 
the  end  of  spring  the  sombre  leafage 
of  the  yews  is  finely  relieved  by  the 
blossoming  white-thorns,  that  with 
them  are  scattered  in  knots  over  the 
short  green  turf  of  the  downs,  the 
highest  point  of  which  (500  ft.),  2  m. 
from  Albury,  you  reach  at 

Newland^s  Corner^  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  in  the  county.  In 
one  direction  the  prospect  stretches 
far  away  over  the  We«dd  of  Sussex, 
with  its  shadowy  ranges  of  woodland 
looming  blue  through  the  haze ;  the 
ridges  of  Hindhead  and  the  moors 
of  W.  Surrey  rise  S.W. ;  and  in  front 
towers  up  St.  Martha's-hill,  crested 
by  its  solitary  chapel.  Northward  the 
eye  ranges  over  all  the  level  district 
of  Surrey ;  Windsor  is  said  to  be  at 
times  faintly  visible;  and  even,  on 
a  clear  day,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
beneath  its  dusky  canopy.  The  whole 
scene  recalls  some  wide-sweeping 
landscape  by  Eubens  or  by  Turner. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Merrow  Downs, 
descending  toward  Guildford,  is  the 
Guildford  race-course,  long  disused. 
At  the  village  of  Merrow,  4  m.  from 
Albury,  the  main  London  road  is 
joined.    (See  Rte.  11.) 

llm,ChilmHU{^\At).  The  sandy 
district  which  extends  S.  from  the 
rly.  between  Chilworth  and  Albury, 
and  is  called  indifferently  FarUy 
Heath  and  Blackheath,  was  the  scene 
of  the  volunteer  review  of  Easter, 
1864.  Chilworth  is  a  hamlet  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Martha,  the  church  of 
which,  best  known  as  8t  Martha's 
Chapel,  stands  on  the  hill  1  m.  N.  of 
the  station,  and  may  be  reached  with 
equal  facility  from  Chilworth  or 
Guildford.  St.  Martha's  -  hill  is  of 
sandstone  (greensand),  which  no- 
where approaches  nearer  to  the  chalk 
ridge.  Its  elevation  is  about  600  ft. 
The  cmciform  chapel  on  its  summit 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Martha  and  all 
holy  martyrs,  and  after  having  been 
long  in  complete  ruin  was  rebuilt  in 
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tolerably  good  taste  in  1848.  The 
origiiial  founder  of  the  chapel  is  un- 
known; but  it  is  attached  to  the 
manor  of  Ghilworth,  'which  was  held 
by  Bp.  Odo  of  Bayeux  under  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  ruined  chapel 
had  portions  of  very  early  Norman 
character.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  manor  was  in  the 
king's  hsLuds,  and  was  given,  toge- 
ther with  the  chapel,  to  the  priory 
of  Newark.  This  latter  fell  mto 
decay  probably  during  the  wars  of 
the  Eoses,  for  in  1463  forty  days' 
indulgence  were  granted  to  pilgrims 
resorting  to  it  and  repeating  the 
Pater  and  Ave  and  the  Apostles* 
Greed ;  as  well  as  to  those  who  should 
contribute  toward  its  maintenance  or 
rebi^ding.  The  inclosore  about  the 
clmpel,  with  its  few  simple  grave- 
moun^  is  sufficiently  striking.  The 
view  is  very  rich  and  diversified; 
but  is  neither  so  fine  nor  so  exten- 
sive as  that  from  Newland's  Comer, 
looking  towards  the  Weald  of  Sussex, 
with  St.  Martha's-hill  itself  in  the 
foreground.  The  valley  of  Chilworth 
is  l£us  described  by  Cobbett  in  his 
*  Rural  Rides': 

**This  pretty  valley  of  Chilworth 
has  a  run  of  water  which  comes  out 
of  the  high  hills,  and  which,  occa- 
sionally, spreads  into  a  pond;  so 
that  there  is  in  &ct  a  series  of  ponds 
connected  by  this  run  of  water. 
This  valley,  which  seems  to  have 
been  created  by  a  bountiful  Provi- 
dence as  one  of  the  choicest  retreats 
of  man,  which  seems  formed  for  a 
scene  of  innocence  and  happiness, 
has  been,  by  ungrateful  man,  so  per- 
verted as  to  make  it  instrumental  in 
effecting  two  of  the  most  damnable 
of  purposes ;  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion two  of  the  most  damnable  in- 
ventions that  ever  sprang  from  the 
mind  of  man  imder  the  influence  of 
the  devil!  namelv,  the  making  of 
gunpowder  and  of  Dank-notes !  Here, 
in  this  tranquil  spot,  where  the 
nightingales  are  to  be  heard  earlier 
and  later  in  the  year  than  in  any 


other  part  of  England;  where  the 
first  bursting  of  the  buds  is  seen  in 
spring ;  where  no  rigour  of  seasons 
can  ever  be  felt;  where  everything 
seems  formed  for  precluding  the  very 
thought  of  wickeoness ;  here  has  the 
devil  fixed  on  as  one  of  the  seats  of 
his  grand  manufiactory ;  and  perverse 
and  ungrateful  man  not  only  lends 
him  his  aid,  but  lends  it  cheerfully. 
As  to  the  gunpowder,  indeed,  we 
might  get  over  that  In  some  cases 
that  may  be  innocently,  and,  when 
it  sends  the  lead  at  the  hordes  that 
support  a  Ivrant,  meritoriously  em- 
ployed. The  alders  and  the  wil- 
lows, therefore,  one  can  see,  without 
so  much  regret,  turned  into  powder 
by  the  waters  of  this  valley;  but, 
the  bank-notes!  To  think  uiat  the 
springs  which  God  has  commanded 
to  flow  from  the  sides  of  these  happy 
hills,  for  the  comfort  and  the  delignt 
of  man — ^to  think  that  these  springs 
should  be  perverted  into  means  of 
spreading  misery  over  a  whole 
nation  1 " 

The  chief  cause  of  grief  of  the  radi- 
cal reformer  exists  no  longer,  as  the 
paper-mills  are  not  now  employed  to 
produce  bank-notes ;  but  the  powder- 
mills  are  still  in  full  operation,  and 
the  various  **  houses  "  stud  the  banks 
of  the  stream  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  reservoir  of  water  seen 
from  the  hill  supplies  the  chief 
motive-power,  but  part  of  the  work 
is  effected  by  steam-machinery.  If 
not  the  first  powder-mills  in  Eng- 
land, they  are  certainly  of  very  early 
date,  having  been  established  by  Mr. 
Evelyn  of  Long  Ditton,  who  nad  a 
patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth.  **  My 
ancestors,"  wrote  Evelyn  to  Aubrey, 
"  were  the  first  who  brought  that  in- 
vention into  England ;  before  which 
we  had  all  our  powder  out  of  Flan- 
ders." The  mills  have  belonged  to 
the  fiamily  of  the  present  proprietor 
(Mr.  Sharp)  for  above  a  century. 

(These  mills  had  been  worked  for 
nearly  a  century  with  a  remarkable 
immunity  from  accidents ;  but  on  the 
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morning  of  Aug.  5,  1864,  one  of  a 
serious  character  occurred  in  a  press- 
house,  by  which  the  only  two  work- 
men in  the  house  were  instantly 
killed,  the  house  itself  shattered  to 
pieces,  huge  masses  of  machinery 
carried  to  a  surprismg  distance,  and 
the  trees  by  the  house  thrown  down, 
stripped,  and  riven  as  though  by 
lightning.  The  writer  was  on  the 
highest  point  of  Hindhead,  11  m. 
S.W.  (see  Bte.  15),  and  looking  in 
the  direction  of  GhUworth,  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident  A  small 
cloud  of  marble-like  whiteness,  so- 
lidity, and  shai^ness  of  outline  rose 
slowly  from  the  valley  in  front  of 
the  wooded  heights  of  Newland^  and 
gradually  expanded  into  a  well-de- 
fined cumulus-like  mass,  resting  on  a 
stout  column.  The  morning  (^  p.  11) 
was  intensely  hot,  the  atinosphere 
prfectly  clear,  and  the  cloud  was  of 
the  purest  whiteness  with  deep  black 
shadows.  The  phenomenon  was  as 
surprising  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  it 
was  only  after  the  cloud  had  attained 
its  full  development  and  was  begin- 
ning to  break  up  that  the  dull  heavy 
boom  reached  the  ear  and  confirmea 
but  too  painfully  the  vague  suspicion 
of  its  true  character,  xlie  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  when  visited  a  few 
hours  later  was  well  calculate  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  the  terrible  nature 
of  the  catastrophe. — /.  jT.) 

On  the  K.  side  of  Si  Mariha*s- 
hill  lies  TvUfM,  a  farm  which 
belonged  to  the  iBps.  of  Exeter  from 
the  period  of  the  Domeaday  survey 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI„  when  it 
was  sold  by  Bp.  Yesey.  A  part  of 
the  farmhouse  contains  a  good  win- 
dow, perhaps  E.  E.,  and  worth 
examination.  On  this  farm  the 
great  snail,  Sdix  pomaiia,  the 
largest  of  British  land-shells, 
abounds.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Italir  by  Thomas 
Earl  of  Arundel,  collector  of  the 
Arundel  marbles,  by  whom,  says 
Evelvn,  **  this  huge  and  fleshy  snail 
was  had  in  ddicii$"    The  visitor,  if 


he  cares  so  to  do,  may  impioYe  the 
present  opportunity. 

19  m.  Shalford  (Stat.^.  The 
village,  which  is  built  round  a  green, 
extends  K.  from  the  station  for  i  m. 
between  the  Wey  and  its  tributary 
the  Tillingbourne;  the  pretty  church, 
E.  E.  in  style,  rebuilt  m  1846,  is  at 
the  K.  extremity. 

Shalford  Park  (B.  A.  C.  Godwin- 
Austen,  Esq.^,  further  on  the  road, 
a  modem  building,  preserves  a  fine 
carved  oak  phimney-piece,  &om  the 
former  Elizabethan  manor-house,  and 
contains  some  good  pictures,  among 
others  one  of  the  most  a<hnirable 
of  Denner's  old  women. 

From  the  Btai  it  is  a verypleasant 
walk  of  2  m.  to  Gk)dahning  (Bte.  15). 

By  carriage  8t  Martha's-hill  mav 
be  reached  &om  the  Shalford  road, 
turning  off  after  passing  the  chalk- 
pits, '*  which  disclose  a  good  section 
of  the  chalk  with  flints,  dippmg  at 
an  angle  of  about  5°  or  6°  a  little  io 
the  W.  of  K. ;  and  on  the  o][)po8ite 
side  of  the  Wey,  beneath  St.  Gathe- 
rineVhill,  the  redative  position  of  the 
lower  strata  is  well  displayed." — 
CManteH) 

The  line  now  turns  round  to  the  N., 
crosses  the  Wey,  and  joins  the  Direct 
Portsmouth  line  (Bte.  16).  Havinflr 
passed  through  St.  GatberineVhifl 
m  a  tunnel  nearly  1  m.  long,  we 
reach  at 

22}  m.  Guildford  (Stat.)  80^  m. 
from  London  byS.W.B.  (Btes.  14,15). 
Sailwaya :  to  Beading  (see  Handbook 
/or  Berke) ;  to  Portsmouth,  by  Godal- 
ming  (Bte.  16) ;  to  Southampton,  by 
Alton  and  Winchester  (Btes.  20,  21). 
Inns:  White  Sart  and  White  lion; 
but  there  is  room  for  better  accommo- 
dation. The  Bed  Lion,  an  old  house,  a 
rambling  rickety  affaur,  hidden  by  a 
smart  new  **  oompo  '*  £ront),  is  thus 
noticed  by  Mr.  Pepys ;  "  Aug.  7, 1688. 
Came  at  night  to  Guildford,  where 
the  Bed  Lion  was  so  full  of  people, 
and  a  wedding,  that  the  master  of 
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the  110080  did  get  tu  a  lodgiog  over 
the  wtkj,  at  a  Drivate  boose^  liifl  land- 
lord'%  mighfy  neat  and  fine,  and 
then  sapped,  and  so  to  bed."  The 
Angel,  a  oomfortable  boose,  bas  an 
old-world  look,  and  recalls  some  of 
Dickens's  interiors.  A  clock  in  tbe 
entrance  exhibits  the  leyolotionary 
date  of  1688. 

Gnildford  (pop.  9800),  the  coonljr 
town  of  Sorrsy,  and  a  pari,  boroogh 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  return- 
ing 2  members,  hot  deprived  of  one 
hf  the  Beform  Act  of  1867,  lies 
mainly  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river 
Wey,  which  here  pierces  the  ffieat 
chalk  ridge.  It  consists  prindpally  of 
one  main  High  street,  runninff  from 
£.  to  W.  op  the  steep  hill,  lick  with 
quaint  old  gables,  overhiu[ip[ing  pa- 
nelled fronts,  and  loaf  latticed  win- 
dows. A  remarkable  air  of  order  and 
cleanliness  distingoishes  Ouildford, 
which  still  folly  merits  Mrs.  Bad- 
difie's  encomiom  of  it  as  "a  fine 
neat  old  town." 

Gnildford  is  first  mentioned  bv 
name  in  tbe  will  of  King  Alfred, 
who  bequeaths  it  to  his  nephew 
Athelwald.  In  1036,  after  the  death 
of  Canute,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Noiman  followers 
of  Alfred,  the  8azon  Atheling,  who 
had  been  treacherously  recalled  from 
Normandy.  Alfred  landed  at  Sooth- 
ampton,  and  inpassing  over-  Guild- 
down  (on  tbe  £.  side  of  the  Hog's 
Back,  above  Guildford)  Godwin 
bade  him  observe  how.  wide  a  realm 
would  be  subject  to  hia  dominion. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  EarVa 
men  to  seize  Alfred  and  his  Nor- 
mans ;  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  latter 
were  killed  at  Guildfoqrd,  and  Alfred 
lufflself,  beipg  blinded,  conveyed  to 
£ly,  where  he  died. 

The  town  and  manor  were  in- 
cluded among  the  demesnes  of  the 
crown  in  the  time  of  the  Oonfessor, 
and  the  kings  of  Epgland  retained 

Sroperi^   here   until   the  reign  of 
ames  I.     The  royal  palace  which 
existed  at  Guildford,  was  in  fact  a 


portion  of  the  castle*  The  Libemta 
Bolls  (temp.  Hen.  III.)  contain 
many  orders  for  the  repair  of  the 
greathaU,  for  the  painting  of  a  cur- 
tain at  the  head  of  the  king's  bed, 
and  for  making  a  **  berboor  *'  for  the 
qoeen  (printed  in  Parker's  *Dora. 
Arch.'  vol.  i).  The  royal  chase  ex- 
tended to  the  W.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  oaks  called  Henley  Grove,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  town  from  the  W.,  are  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  it.  Henry  II.,  John, 
Henry  lU.,  and  Edwara  III.,  were 
freqoently  resident  at  Gnildford; 
ana  Eleanor  of  Provence  foonded 
a  Dominiean  friary  hen,  which 
stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wey, 
fmd  has  only  diiappeared  within  the 
last  few  years,  after  havmg  been  con- 
verted first  into  assembly  rooms  and 
then  into  cavalry  barracks.  The  site 
is  now  oooopied  by  the  fiorrey 
Militia  barracks,  a  building  of  some 
architectural  pretenmon. 

Tbe  trade  of  Guildford  was  early 
considerable.  Cloth  was  the  staple 
of  tbe  district  up  to  Elizabeth's 
time,  but  the  com  of  this  rich  soil 
was  famous  from  a  very  early  period, 
and  is  now  the  main  product  of  the 
counfy.  Saturday,  still  one  of  the 
Guildford  market  dayi^  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  **  was  ushered  in  with  the 
solemn  service  of  the  church,  and 
a  sermon  was  preached,  at  wluch  all 
the  inhabitants  who  had  not  reason- 
able excuse  to  the  contrary"  were 
bound  to  attend  under  a  piepalty  of 
I2d,  An  Elizabethan  sermon  was 
a  serious  affiiir ;  this  Guildford  dis- 
conrse,  therefore,  b^^  judiciously 
at  8  AJM.,  BO  as  to  afford  ample  time 
for  exhortations  to  faSt  dealing  and 
honesty.  The  town  is  now  famous 
as  a  grain  and  cattle  maiket,and  the 
**  Surrey  wheats"  have  obtained  great 
celebritr.  Guildford  is  a  "  pitched 
market,'^'  and  the  supply  of  com  is 
usually  ample.  The  fiunijv  of 
"j^orih  were  created  barons  of  Guild- 
Ibrd  in  1683.  and  earls  in  1752. 

In  entering  the  town,  either  from 
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the  statioB,  or  desoending  the  High- 
street,  the  first  object  that  catches 
the  eye  of  the  tourist  is  the  Castle, 
rising  high  on  its  ancient  mound, 
and  still  towering  above  all  the 
surrounding  buildings.  The  square 
keep  is  of  Korm.  character,  about 
1150,  and  is  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  the  massive  and  careful 
building  of  that  time  has  survived 
additions  of  later  date.  A  few 
shattered  walls  and  shapeless  frag- 
ments of  masonry  indicate  the  great 
extent  of  the  castle  courts  and 
outbuildings ;  but  these  have  nearly 
disappeared,  whiUt  the  '*  worm-eaten 
hold  above  still  looks  grimly 
down  from  its  lofty  standing.  A 
winding  path  leads  to  the  summit  of 
the  mound,  which  is  partly  artificial. 
The  keep  was  inclosed  by  an  outer 
wall,  some  portions  of  which  still 
remain.  The  walls  of  the  keep 
itself  were  cased  with  chalk,  fiint, 
sandstone,  and  ragstone,  the  centre 
being  filled  with  rough  imwrought 
stones  and  cemented  by  a  strong 
grouting.  They  are  10  ft.  thick  in 
the  lower  stories,  but  decrease 
gradually  as  they  rise.  Much  of 
the  outer  facing  has  disappeared; 
remark,  however,  in  what  remains, 
the  courses  of  ragstone  in  herring- 
bone or  fern-leaf  work,  binding  so 
strongly  as  to  be  perfectly  firm  and 
compact  without  the  aid  of  cement. 
At  the  comers  and  in  the  middle 
of  each  front  the  casings  project  in 
3  buttiesses,  about  5  ft.  wide,  of 
regularly  squared  stone.  The  pre- 
sent height  of  the  walls  is  about 
70  ft  The  small  square  openings 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  walls  both  within  and  without 
were  probably  scaffold-holds  left 
during  the  building. 

Within,  the  keep  was  divided  into 
3  distinct  stories.  The  lowest  had  no 
apparent  communication  with  those 
above,  and  was  perhaps  used  as 
a  storehouse  or  cellarage.  The  upper 
story  formed  the  great  hall;  and 
was  entered  by  a  door  on  the  W. 


side,  about  16  ft.  from  the  ground. 
This  portal,  the  exterior  arch  of 
which  is  pointed,  and  that  within 
semicircular,  indicates  the  late 
Norm,  or  transitional  date  of  the 
building.  Observe,  on  either  side, 
the  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the 
great  **beam"  of  oak  timber  used 
K)r  securing  the  doors,  and  which 
more  than  one  hero  of  romance  is 
represented  as  turning  to  active 
account  in  fight.  The  hall,  allowing 
for  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  was 
about  27  ft.  by  25.  On  the  N.  side 
are  the  remains  of  the  hearth  and 
chimney.  It  is  lighted  by  3  Norm, 
windows,  which  now  show  very  late 
repairs  in  brickwork.  In  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  and  opening  fi;om 
this  apartment,  are  3  small  ohainbers 
or  closets,  one  of  which,  that  at  the 
S.W.  angle,  is  of  remarkable  cha- 
racter. This  chamber,  which  has 
an  average  width  of  5  ft.,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  barrel  vault,  and  one 
side  is  ornamented  with  an  arcade 
of  circular  arches  resting  on  columns 
with  richly  carved  Norm,  capitals. 
It  no  doubt  served  as  a  chapel  or 
oratory,  for  at  the  E.  end  are  the 
remains  of  2  broad  steps  one  above 
the  other,  possibly  indicating  the 
position  of  an  altar.  On  the  walls 
of  this  chamber  are  some  rude 
carvings,  which  like  those  of  Good- 
rich and  Carlisle  are  probably  the 
work  of  soldiers  who  may  have  used 
it  as  a  g^rd-room,  or  of  prisoners 
detained  in  it.  Some  of  the  earrings 
are  apparently  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. 

At  the  opposite  angle  a  circular 
staircase  ascended  to  the  third  story, 
and  thence  to  the  summit  of  the 
keep.  The  apartment  over  the  hall 
was  lighted  by  4  windows,  command- 
ing noble  views,  and,  like  the  hall, 
contains  3  mural  chambers,  one  of 
which  opens  into  the  overhanging 
maohicoule,  pierced  with  2  laige 
openings,  which  project  beyond  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  wall,  and  is 
supported  on  brackets.    It  was  more 
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probably  a  "camera  privata"  than 
designed  for  any  warlike  piurpoee. 

The  upper  chamber  of  the  Keep  is 
accessible  by  ladders,  and  very  strik- 
ing ylews  are  obtained ;  some  little 
inferior  may  be  obtained  ftom  a  raised 
walk,  beyond  the  keep  mound,  on  the 
S.  side.  Here  is  an  excellent  point  for 
sketching  the  old  tower,  rismg  with 
its  time-stained  colouring  against 
the  sky,  fix>m  the  midst  of  clusterinfi" 
sycamores  and  elder-bushes.  Bed 
Talerian  and  jackdaws,  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  sucli  remains  as 
time  has  "mouldered  into  beauty," 
have  not  neglected  the  keep  of 
Guildford.  ' 

The  keep  used  to  be  open  to  visit- 
ors, but  it  IS  so  no  longer.  The  best 
general  view  of  the  keep  obtainable 
without  special  leave  is  from  the 
howling-green  at  the  back  of  the 
Gom  Exchange  in  the  High-street. 

Some  fragments  of  the  later 
buildings  which  surrounded  the 
Norm,  keep  still  remain ;  but  they 
are  of  no  interest  or  importance,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  worked  up  as 
walls  of  mean  huts  or  pigsties.  On 
the  W.,  in  Quarry- street,  is  tiie 
ancient  entrance  gate,  still  showing 
the  grooves  for  the  portcullis. 

Guildford  Oastle  was  anciently  a 
stronghold  of  some  importance,  since 
it  commanded  a  principal  ford  of  the 
Wey.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
*Annales  Waverleienses,'  sub  ann. 
1216,  when  it  submitted  to  Louis  of 
France,  who  after  landing  at  Sand- 
wich, passed  through  Guildford  to- 
ward "Winchester  inr  pursuit  of  King 
John.  It  is  occasionally  mentioned 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IH.  and 
EdwaSd  I.,  vhen  the  several  •*  con- 
stables" are  noticed,  but  no  great 
historical  events  are  connected  with 
it.  At  a  later,  but  uncertain  period, 
it  was  appropriated  as  the  common 
county  gaol ;  and  it  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  **  king's  prisoners'*  for  both 
Surrey  and  Sussex  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  when  the  latter  county 
petitioned  that  the  gaol  of  Lewes 
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should  be  appropriated  to  them — 
since  **  great  muraerers,  thieves,  and 
misdoers  had  been  allowed  to  escape 
on  account  of  the  charge  of  sending 
them  to  Guildford,  and  sometimes 
had  been  rescued  "  on  their  way. 

James  I.  granted  Guildford  Oastle 
to  Francis  Carter,  from  whom  it  has 
passed  through  many  hands  into 
those  of  the  present  proprietor,  Lord 
Grantley. 

The  next  point  of  interest  in 
Guildford  is  Archbp,  Ahboft  Hospital, 
standing  opposite  Trinity  Ohurch, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  High-street. 
It  was  founded  in  1619.  It  is  in  the 
late  Tudor  style,  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings  and  window-frames. 
Handsome  open  iron  gates,  upon 
which  the  3  golden  pears  of  the 
founder  are  duly  blazoned,  and  above, 
the  words  *'  Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit," 
lead  through  a  lofty  entrance  tower, 
with  domed  turrets  at  the  angles,  into 
the  small  quadrangle.  The  arms  of 
Oanterbury,  impaUng  Abbot,  are  over 
the  gateway,  and  on  the  upper  story 
is  a  sundial.  The  master  s  apart- 
ments are  in  the  S.E.  comer,  and  are 
those  occupied  by  the  archbishop 
himself  when  he  visited  the  hospital. 
The  oak  staircase  is  worth  notice. 

In  the  dining-room,  over  the 
entrance  gateway,  are  portraits  of 
WycliflTe,  Pox  the  martyrologist, 
Oalvin,  and  others.  Above,  in  the 
upper  room  of  the  tower,  called  the 
"strong  room,"  the  Buke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  lodged  on  his  way  to 
London  after  his  defeat  at  Sedge- 
moor.  From  the  leads  an  excellent 
view  is  obtained  of  tiie  town  and 
sunnounding  country.  On  the  W. 
side  of  the  quadrangle  are  lodgings 
for  12  brethren;  on  the  E.  for  8 
sisters,  all  of  whom  must  be  60  years 
old  before  admission.  The  common 
hall  fronts  the  entrance  gates  and 
contains  the  original  dining  "boards" 
of  massive  oak.  Adjoining  is  the 
chapelt  with  two  large  pointed  win- 
dows, filled  with  stained  glass  of  much 
interest.   This  glass  is  perhaps  of  the 
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same  date  as  the  hospital,  and  may 
have  been  imported  by  the  founder 
himself  from  the  Low  Countries. 
It  resembles  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Chapel.  In  the  2  windows  is  told  the 
story  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  The 
N.  window  has  4  lights :  in  the  Ist 
Isaac  sends  Esau  for  yenison,  Be- 
becca  listens  behind,  and  the  back- 
ground shows  a  second  figure  of 
Esau  hunting;  in  the  2nd  division 
Bebecca  is  instructing  Jacob  how  to 
supplant  his  brother;  in  the  3r(2 
Isaac  in  bed  is  blessing  Jacob,  who 
has  brought  the  yenison ;  and  in  the 
Uh  is  the  return  and  anger  of  Esau. 
The  E.  window  has  5  lights:  the 
Ist  is  Jacob's  Dream;  2nd,  the 
Meeting  of  Jacob  with  Laban, 
Kachel  in  the  distance;  3rd,  Jacob 
with  his  wiyes  and  children,  '*  Semen 
futursB  ecclesiae,"  as  the  inscription 
runs  below  —  the  golden -haired 
Joseph  and  Benjamin,  who  kneel  in 
the  foreground,  are  Flemish  enough 
to  be  the  sons  of  some  worthy  burgo- 
master of  Lille  or  Bruges ;  4th,  the 
interview  of  Jacob  and  Laban  on 
Mount  Gilead;  and  5^,  Jacob  in 
prayer  at  Mahanaim,  waiting  for  bis 
brother  Esau— a  fine  figure,  almost 
worthy  of  Albert  Durer.  Four 
Latin  lines,  referring  to  the  subject, 
are  placed  under  each  light.  In 
the  smaller  lights  above  are  angels 
bearing  shields;  in  the  N.  window, 
the  arms  of  the  sees  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  Canterbury,  and  London, 
impaling  Abbot,  and  the  date  1621. 
In  tiie  E.  window  are,  with  the  arms 
of  James  I.,  those  of  King  Christian 
of  Denmark,  and  of  Frederic,  the 
Elector  Palatine.  Three  portraits 
hang  in  the  chapel :  a  half-length  of 
Ajchbp.  Abbot;  a  good  but  much 
injured  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Kempe,  by  Paid  Vansomer;  and 
Thomas  Jaickman,  by  /.  BusseU,  B.A. 
The  two  last  were  bene&ctors  to  the 
hospital.  There  is  also  a  brass  to 
the  parents  of  the  founder,  who  both 
died  in  one  month  (Sept.  15, 25, 1606). 
In  the  chapel  the  master  (who  is, 


however,  not  necessarily  in  orders) 
is  bound  by  the  statutes  to  read 
prayers  twice  a-day.  The  words 
'^Clamamus  Abba  Pater"  occur  on 
scrolls  of  .painted  glass  throughout 
tlie  hospital  windows— Bomans  yiii. 
13;  forming  what  heralds  term  a 
canting  allusion  to  the  name  of  the 
founder. 

Guildford  was  the  native  town  of 
Archbp.  Abbot,  whose  birthplace  re- 
mained standing  till  1864,  when  it 
was  pulled  down.  It  was  in  St. 
Nicholas  parish,  dose  to  the  bridge 
that  crosses  the  Wey.  Here  were 
bom  that "  happy  temion  of  brothers," 
as  Fuller  calls  them,  George  Archbp. 
of  Canterbury,  Bobert  Bp.  of  Salis- 
bury, and  Sir  Maurice,  who  became 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Their  fother, 
Maurice  Abbot,  a  cloth-worker,  and 
his  wife  Alice,  were  both  in  trouble 
during  the  persecutions  under  Queen 
Mary— the  latter  narrowly  escaping 
the  faggot  She  lived,  however,  to 
dream  that,  **if  she  could  eat  a  jack 
or  pike,  the  child  she  was  about  to 
bring  into  the  world  would  be  a 
great  man."  A  few  days  after,  in 
drawing  water  jfrom  the  river  that 
ran  dose  by  her  house,  she  took  up 
in  her  bucket  the  mysterious  fish, 
which  she  lost  no  time  in  devouring. 
In  consequence  of  this  "  odd  afiEieiir," 
says  Aubrey, "  many  people  of  quali^ 
offered  themselves  to  l:^  sponsors  at 
the  baptism  of  Mistress  Alice's  son 
— ^the  future  archbishop."  Possibly 
the  truculent  pike  foreshadowed  his 
*' morose  manners  and  very  sour 
aspect,'*  upon  which  Lord  Claren- 
don insists.  "  Gravity,"  says  Puller, 
speaking  of  the  brothers,  **  did  frown 
in  George,  and  smile  in  Bobc^" 
In  1621,  whilst  hunting  in  Lord 
Zouch's  park  at  Bramshill  (Bte.  21), 
the  archbishop  accidentally  Mll^ 
one  Peter  Hawkins,  a  keeper,  with 
a  barbed  aiTow ;  "  a  great  perplexity 
to  the  good  man,  and  a  heavy  kneU 
to  his  aged  s{)irit"  King  James 
defended  him  in  vain,  saying  "an 
angel  might  have  miscarried  in  such 
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sort,"  but  this  was  not  the  view  of 
the  Arminian  party,  who  declined 
to  receive  ordination  or  consecration 
from  ''hands  imbued  with  blood." 
During  Ihe  discussions  which  arose 
in  consequence.  Abbot  retired  to  his 
newly-founded  hospital  at  Guildford, 
and  afterwards  to  his  palace  at  Ford 
in  Kent;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  he  kept  a  feist  every  Tuesday, 
the  day  of  his  mishap.  His  character 
has  been  variously  painted ;  but  is  im- 
partially judged  by  HaUam  ('  Const. 
Hist.'  ii  417). 

Guildford  has  three  churches, 
which,  as  they  stretch  in  a  line 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  High- 
street  to  the  river,  are  commonly 
known  as  High  Church,  Low  Church, 
and  Middle  Church. 

The  first  is  Hdy  Trinity,  opposite 
Abbot's  Hospital,  an  ugly  red-brick 
building,  though  of  late  years  some- 
what redeemed  by  the  removal  of  3 
forlorn  clipped  yews,  and  laying  out 
the  churchvard  in  the  cemetery  style. 
It  should  be  entered  for  the  sake  of 
the  monuments  it  contains.  The  old 
church  was  repaired  in  1739,  but, 
owing  to  some  incautious  removals, 
the  tower  fell  in  the  following  year, 
and  rendered  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing necessary.  The  present  church 
was  completed  in  1763.  It  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  great  span  of  its 
roof  timbers.  The  organ  is  good; 
and  the  (modem)  cover  for  the  font 
is  worth  notice.  Some  few  monu- 
ments of  the  old  church  were  pre- 
served, and  replaced  in  the  present 
one.  Of  these,  the  stately  memorial 
of  the  archbishop,  erected  by  his 
brother  Sir  Maurice  Abbot  in  1640, 
is  still  in  excellent  preservation.  It 
is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  what  is 
(not  perhaps  very  correctly)  called 
the  **Laudjan"  school.  The  arch- 
bishop, Ailly  vested,  in  cap  and  rochet, 
reclines  beneath  a  canopy,  sus- 
tained by  6  columns  of  black  marble, 
whose  bases  rest  on  pedestals  of  sub- 
stantial folios  and  quartos — a  little 
unhappily  recalling  the  baron's 


«*  altar,  built 
Of  twelve  yast  French  romances,  neatly 
gilt," 

whilst  the  9  cardinal  virtues  are 
perched  on  their  several  **  coigns  of 
vantage"  on  the  summit  of  the  canopy. 
At  the  E.  end  are  two  larger  figures, 
over  which  are  the  words  ^^  Hino 
lumen,  hie  gratia;"  and  below,  the 
front  panel  of  the  tomb  exhibits  a 
marble  grating,  within  which  ap- 
pears a  supply  of  skulls  and  cross- 
bones  sufficient  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  half-a-dozen  archbishops.  The 
sculptors  were  Gerald  Christmas  and 
his  sons.  The  Latin  inscriptions  on 
the  W.  side  are  in  the  inflated  style 
of  their  time. 

In  the  opposite  angle  of  the  nave 
is  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of 
Arthur  Onslow,  the  Speaker,  who, 
says  Lord  Stanhope,  *•  auring  three- 
and-tbirty  years  filled  that  chair  with 
higher  merit  probably  than  any  one 
either  before  or  after  him;  with 
unequalled  impartiality,  dignity,  and 
courtesy."  (Hiet.  Eng.  iv.  326.)  He  is 
buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Merrow 
(Rte.  11);  and  is  here  represented 
reclining  on  an  altar-tomo  **in  a 
Boman  habit,"  with  his  right  arm 
extended,  and  the  left  leaning  on 
scrolls,  bearing  the  yotes  of  thanks 
passed  by  the  House  on  his  retire- 
ment in  1761.  The  arms,  on  the 
upper  plinth  are  those  of  Onslow, 
with  quarterings. 

At  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  nave  is 
a  chantry  chapel,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Westons  of  Sutton  (Rte.  10). 
It  contains  some  monuments  temp. 
Jas.  I.,  is  now  used  as  the  vestry, 
and  has  been  restored  in  chequers  of 
stone  and  flint. 

The  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
united  to  that  of  St.  Mary  ("Middle 
Church"),  the  two  forming  a  single 
cure.  8t.  Mary's  Church  stands  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  in  Quarry-street, 
on  L  as  you  descend  the  High-street, 
and  is  full  of  interest,  but  in  the  eye 
of  the  artist  and  the  antiquary  has 
suffered  not  a  little  from  thfi  costly 
'  E  2 
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"restoration"  made  in  1863,  and  now 
looks  paii^ully  modem  among  the  old 
houses  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
It  is  partly  buUt  of  chalk,  but  with 
an  intermixture  of  flint  and  rubble, 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
2  side  aisles  terminating  in  chapels 
and  circular  apses.  From  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  chancel  rises 
a  low,  square,  embattled  tower.  The 
E.  end  of  the  chancel  is  now  square, 
and  terminates  nearly  in  a  line  with 
the  side  chapels.  It  was  originally 
semicircular,  and  advanced  consider- 
ably beyond  them,  but  has  been 
shortened  at  different  times;  last, 
in  the  year  1825,  when  the  stones 
were  all  marked,  and  together  with 
the  large  Peip.  window  replaced  as 
before.  This  final  **  clipping "  is  said 
to  have  been  made  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  George  IV.,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  passing  this  way 
from  Windsor  to  Brighton,  and  found 
the  street  unpleasantly  narrow— a 
backward  reading  of  church  and 
state,  which  says  much  for  the  loyalty 
of  Guildford. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  church 
is  Norm. ;  but  it  was  materially  en- 
larged during  the  13th  century,  as 
the  character  of  the  original  win- 
dows, side  chapels,  N.  porch,  &c.,  is 
completely  E.  E.  Extensive  altera^ 
tions  were  again  made  at  a  later 

Siriod.  Remark  the  alternation  of 
ec.  and  Perp.  windows,  and  a  sin- 
gular niche  in  the  W.  front,  almost 
level  with  the  ground.  The  tower 
rests  on  4  open  arches.  Those  N. 
and  S.  are  circular,  with  a  plain 
chamfered  abacus  at  the  spring,  and 
are  perhaps  the  earliest  part  of  the 
existing  church.  Those  E.  and  W. 
.Are  E.  E.,  but  very  early,  with  the 
.-^ame  plain  chamfered  capitals:  the 
upper  arch  toward  the  chancel  has 
been  depressed  for  the  sake  of  the 
Jbelfiry  floor  above  it.  The  pillars  of 
the  nave  are  circular,  with  fluted 
Vorm.  capitals;  they  support  pointed 
?^8.    The  N.  aisle  is  3  ft.  narrower 
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with  hood  mouldings.  Remark  in 
both  aisles  the  bat-winged,  clawed, 
and  dog-faced  monsters  adorning  the 
corbels  which  supported  the  original 
roof;  and  what  has  been  taken  to  be 
a  representation  of  the  great  Ammo- 
nite, which  occurs  so  frequently  in 
the  chalk  here.  Three  steps  lead 
from  the  nave  to  the  tower,  and  4 
more  from  the  tower  to  the  chancel. 
Two  graceful  E.  E.  arches  open  into 
the  side  chapels;  E.  E.  shafts  in 
triple  clusters  support  the  vaulted 
roof ;  and  a  large  Perp.  window  fills 
the  square  end  of  the  church. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel  is 
the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Of  this  the  altar  is  fronted  by  a 
massive  arch,  enclosing  an  E.  E. 
vaulted  roof  of  3  bays,  in  2  of 
which  are  Perp.  windows,  and  the 
third  sliows  a  narrow  lancet,  no 
doubt  original.  Above,  the  roof 
still  retains  some  most  interesting 
early  decorations.  On  the  spandrel 
of  the  great  arch  are,  N.,  St.  Michael 
weighing  the  merits  of  a  human 
soul,  whilst  an  evil  spirit  puts  his 
foot  into  the  ascending  scale,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  depress  it;  and  S., 
an  angel  consigning  two  souls  to  the 
power  of  a  homed  demon,  bywhom 
they  are  led  off  in  triumph.  Within, 
each  bay  of  the  vaulting  is  painted 
in  medaJlions  and  scroU-work.  In 
the  centre  appears  the  Saviour  in 
Majesty;  the  under  vest  curiously 
spotted;  the  right  hand  raised  in 
benediction,  whilst  the  left  holds  an 
open  book,  indicating  the  perfect 
revelation  in  opposition  to  the  roll 
or  volumen  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  prophets.  No  very  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  remaining 
medallions  has  hitherto  been  given ; 
but  they  seem  to  unite  the  stories 
of  the  Baptist  and  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist ;  the  Itist  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  died  on  the  day  of  the  Bap- 
tist's festi^.  The  beheading  of  the 
Baptist,  with  Herod  emerging  from  a 
font,  will  easily  be  recognised. 

Two  others  relate  apparently  to 
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St.  John  the  Evangelist :  one  shows 
liim  plunged  in  the  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil,  and  another,  much  de£eu3ed, 
seems  to  refer  to  the  story  of  Aristo- 
demus,  priest  of  Diana,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  'Legenda  Aurea,'  after 
having  first  shown  St.  John  Uie 
force  of  a  certain  powerful  poison 
which  killed  the  murderers  who 
drank  it,  offered  the  cup  to  the 
apostle,  upon  whom  it  had  no  effect. 
In  the  medallion  the  two  poisoned 
men  lie  in  front,  while  the  priest 
with  the  cup  may  be  indistmctly 
traced  above.  The  sround  on  which 
the  medallions  are  placed  is  coloured 
red;  and  in  the  principal  drawings 
a  peculiar  pale  green  is  used,  greatly 
in  favour  with  the  early  decorators : 
but  the  colours  are  much  faded. 
They  are  probably  the  work  of  a 
certain  Master  WilUam  (he  Florenr 
tine,  who  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  had  the  superintendence  of  Ihe 
paintings  in  the  king's  palace  at 
Guildford.  These  drawings  are  of 
that  time,  and  exhibit  a  character 
and  expression  indicating  a  superior 
artist 

The  chapel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
chancel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 
It  contains  a  Perp.  reredos  of  wood. 
In  both  chapels  are  large  hagioscopes, 
|)iercing  the  wall  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion eastward,  so  as  to  enable  those 
in  the  chapels  to  gain  a  view  of  the 
high  idtar.  SmaU  opemn|p  appa- 
rently intended  for  a  similar  use 
by  worshippers  otOeide  the  ch.  were 
discovered,  during  the  late  restora- 
tions, in  the  external  wall  under  the 
W.  windows  of  the  N.  and  S.  aisles. 
They  are  now  filled  with  painted 
glass,  the  gift  of  a  retired  tradesman 
of  the  town,  who  also  laid  out  the 
churchyard  as  a  flower  garden. 

"  Low  Church"  is  St,  Nicholae,  on 
the  W.  bMik  of  the  Wey,  and  not  far 
from  the  rly.  stat.  It  was  built  in 
1886,  and  rebuilt  in  1875  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Monsell. 
Happily  the  Loseley  chapel  (good 
early  Perp.)  is  preserved,  and  in  it' 


are  collected  several  interestinff  mo- 
numents from  the  old  ch.,  which  was 
Norm.,  with  a  round  tower.  The 
monuments  chiefly  belong  to  the 
Mores  of  Loseley  (Hte.  11),  the  best, 
a  large  altar-tomb  of  Sir  W.  More  and 
his  wife  Margaret,  d.  1600.  Under 
the  S.  window  is  a  remarkable  altar- 
tomb  removed  from  the  N.  aisle  of 
the  old  church,  that  of  Arnold  Brocas, 
rector  of  the  parish  toward  the  end 
of  the  14th  century,  whose  e£Bgy  lies 
thereon  in  a  close-fitting  scarlet  robe. 
An  inscription  formerly  ran  roimd 
the  tomb,  giving  the  date  1395.  Dr. 
Andrews,  the  incumbent,  who  was 
also  vicar  of  Godalming,  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Long  Parliament,  being 
charged  not  only  with  popery,  but 
with  giving  more  time  to  fishing  than 
preaching. 

After  the  churches,  the  tourist 
shoiQd  visit  the  OuUd  or  Town  HaU, 
and  the  old  Grammar  School.  The 
Guildhall  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
High -street,  and  was  erected,  by 
subscription,  in  1683.  It  will  be  at 
once  recognised  by  its  projecting 
clock-dial  with  knots  and  decorations 
of  gilt  iron-work. 

Within  is  a  large  hall  about  50  ft. 
long,  in  which  are  full-lengths  of 
Charles  U.  and  James  H.,  by  Lely; 
a  half-length  of  "  Speaker  Onslow ;" 
and  a  picture  of  Sir  S.  Onslow,  the 
Vice-Admiral,  receiving  the  Dutch 
fiag  after  the  fidbt  of  Camperdown, 
by  John  i2uMe2Z,  K.A.,  wlio  was  bom 
at  Guildford  in  1745. 

Over  the  hall  is  the  council- 
chamber,  containing  a  curious  chim- 
ney-piece brought  from  Stoughton 
House  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Stoke.  In  4  oomparibients  are 
figures  illustrating  the  4  human 
t^peraments:  under  Sanguirieus  is 
a  lover  ** sighing  like  furnace"  be- 
fore his  mistress;  Chotericus  shows 
us  the  soldier,  surrounded  by  mar- 
tial devices;  Phlegmaticus  appears 
in  a  boat  taking  a  lading  of  fish ;  and 
Melanchoiicus  muses  alone,  in  solitary 
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despair.  Here  is  kept  the  mayor's 
staff  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  is  of  ebony,  with  a  silver  top 
showing  the  town  arms,  surroimded 
by  this  inscription:  "Fayre  God, 
Doe  Justice,  Love  Thy  Brether." 

A  County  Hall  and  assize  court, 
late  Gothic  in  style,  was  erected  in 
1862  in  North-street ;  it  is  certainly 
not  beautiful,  and  is  said  not  to  be 
convenient. 

The  Grammar  School  is  at  the  ex- 
treme upper  end  of  the  High-street. 
It  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Robert 
BecMngham,  a  London  grocer,  gave 
lands,  and  other  benefactors  subse- 
quently raised  the  building,  over  the 
entrance  of  which  is  the  date  1550. 
It  has  a  collegiate  look  without,  and 
within  the  buildings  inclose  a  quad- 
rangle. Here  were  educated  Park- 
hurst,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  1560;  Wil- 
liam Cotton,  Bp.  of  Exeter,  and 
Henry  Cotton,  Bp.  of  Salisbu^  (the 
two  Cottons,  though  of  dinerent 
families,  having  been  educated  in 
the  same  school,  were  consecrated  as 
bishops  on  the  same  day,  Nov.  12, 
1598,  the  Queen,  Elizabeth,  merrily 
saying  that  "  she  hoped  she  had  now 
well  cottoned  the  West "— i?VtKer)  ; 
and  the  two  Abbots,  the  Bp.  of  Salis- 
bury and  the  archbishop.  The  library 
still  contains  the  collection  of  Bp. 
Parkhurst,  who  died  in  1574,  and 
bequeathed  his  books  to  the  school. 
They  consisted  principally  of  the 
works  of  the  early  Keformers,  but 
have  been  greatly  added  to,  and 
there  is  now  a  ^od  classical  and 
theological  collection. 

About  halfway  up  the  High-street, 
under  the  Angel  Inn  and  a  house 
nearly  opposite,  are  remarkable 
vaults,  which  tradition  has  connected 
with  the  castle.  They  are  worked 
into  groined  roofs,  supported  by  cir- 
cular columns,  and  the  corbels  from 
which  the  ribs  of  the  roof  spring  are 
rudely  sculptured  with  heads  and 
foliage.  They  have  the  character  of 
E.  E.  work,  and  probably  mark  the 


sites  of  ancient  houses.  The  chalk 
ridge  on  which  the  town  stands  is, 
however,  pierced  with  long  winding 
caverns  or  excavations,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  women  and  children  took 
refuge  in  1688,  when,  after  the  lajid- 
ing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  a  rumour 
was  spread  abroad  that  large  bodies  of 
Irishmen  had  disembarked  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  were  about  to  commence 
a  general  massacre  of  Protestants. 
These  caverns  are  now  closed. 

The  view  from  8t.  Catherine's 
Chapel,  on  a  small  hill  S.W.  of  the 
town,  will  give  the  visitor  a  good 
idea  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
together  with  a  genend  view  of 
G«iildford  itself.  If  he  reaches  it 
by  crossing  the  river  below  the  town 
mill,  and  passing  along  the  towing- 
path  on  the  W.  bank,  he  should  be 
told  that  in  the  mill-pool  formerly 
stood  the  **  ducking  stool,"  the  terror 
of  "  scolds  and  unquiet  women." 

The  old  name  of  St.  Catherine's 
was  Drake -hill,  probably  referring 
to  the  "  grisly  worm"  or  fire-drake, 
legends  of  which  are  so  constantly 
found  connected  with  similar  emi- 
nences ;  and  a  piece  of  local  **  folk- 
lore" records  that  two  sisters,  Cathe- 
rine and  Martha,  built  with  their 
own  hands  the  two  chapels  which 
still  bear  their  names.  These  ladies 
were  of  the  old  giant  race,  and  the 
only  working  tool  they  used  was 
an  enormous  hammer,  which  they 
tossed  from  one  hill  to  the  other  as 
it  was  wanted.  Similar  legends  oc- 
cur throughout  England,  and  indeed 
are  spread  over  all  northern  Europe, 
and  the  reader  may  call  to  mind  the 
hammer  of  Thor  the  "  giant-queller." 
(See  the  notice  of  St.  Martha's 
chapel,  ante,) 

The  chapel  was  rebuilt  from  the 
ruins  of  an  earlier  one,  temp.  Edw.  II., 
by  Kichard  de  Wauncey,  **  parson  " 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1317.  It  is  uncertain  at  what 
time  it  fell  into  its  present  ruinous 
condition.  Although  tiie  tracery  of 
the  windows  has  disappeared,  the 
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early  Dec.  character  of  the  building 
is  apparent.  The  windows  of  the 
mined  chapel  make  excellent  frames 
for  the  landscape,  which  E.  ranges  &r 
beyond  the  richly  wooded  nounds  of 
Stoke  and  Glandon,  and  W.  beyond 
the  spire  of  Godalmingto  the  distant 
crests  of  Hindhead.  In  the  foreground 
is  the  valley  of  the  Wey  with  its  green 
broad  meadows,  and  the  town  itself 
clustering  about  the  old  castle. 

A  wider  view  may  be  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  Bo6ker'§  Totoer, 
>  a  building  on  the  side  of  the  hill  be- 
yond St.  Catherine's,  which  strangers 
are  permitted  to  ascend;  and  one 
equally  fine  in  the  contrary  direction, 
from  the  summit  of  Pewley-hiU, 
which  the  visitor  may  dimb  in  his 
way  to  8t,  Martha's  chapel,  if  the 
visit  to  it  be  from  Guildford.  Pewley- 
hUl  is  most  readily  reached  by  the 
narrow  passage  that  runs  upwards  by 
the  £.  side  of  Trinity  church. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  country 
round  Guildford  renders  it  most  fa- 
vourable for  Excursions  in  every 
direction.  Among  such  may  be 
named,  one  to  Sutton  Place  (Rte.  10), 
2  m.  N. ;  to  Loseley  (Rte.  11),  2  m. 
W. ;  to  Godahning  (Rte.  15),  4  m.  S. 
Longer  walks  or  drives  may  be, 
W.  along  the  Hog's  Back  to  Fam- 
ham  (Rte.  11),  14  m. ;  E.,  along  the 
Downs  to  Shore  (10  m. ),  or  to 
Dorking  (15  m.)  ante;  or,  S.E.,  to 
Cranley  and  Ewhurst,  11  m.  (Rte. 
12). 


ROUTE  6. 

LONDON  TO  HORSHAM,  BT  DUL- 
WICH,  EPSOM,  LEATHERHEAD,  AND 
DORKING. 

London  Brighton  &  South  Coast 
Ramcay,    39  m. 

This  line  leaves  the  South  London 
(Rte.  2)  at  Peckham  Rye,  passes  on 
an  embankment  to  Champion -hill 
Stat.  (4}  m.),  and  reaches  at 


4{  m.  North  Ihdufieh  (Stat.)  A 
pleasant  walk  of  }  m.  conducts  to 
the  village  {Inn:  the  Greyhound). 
Dulwich  can  also  be  reached  by  the 
London  Chatham  and  Dover  line 
(Rte.  3).  Though  houses  are  rising 
in  all  directions,  the  place  has  not  yet 
lost  all  its  rural  aspect,  but  its  great 
attraction  is  the  CoUege  of  God^s 
Oi/t,  founded  by  Edward  AUeyne 
the  player,  a  contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare, which  contains  an  important 
collection  of  pictures  beqfueathed  by 
Sir  Francis  bourgeois  in  1811.  To 
this  gallery  the  public  are  admitted, 
without  charge  and  without  tickets, 
every  week-day,  during  the  summer 
months  from  10  till  5,  in  the  winter 
from  10  till  4,  except  for  a  few  days 
about  Midsummer  and  Christmas,  of 
which  notice  is  given  by  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers  ipost). 

The  College  stands  at  the  angle 
between  the  Norwood  and  Sydenham 
(Crystal  Palace)  roads,  and  is  shaded 
by  finely  grown  trees;  but,  though 
not  without  a  grave  air  of  dignity 
and  seclusion,  it  retains  little  of  the 
original  archil  ecture.  Its  present 
aspect  is  chiefly  due  to  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  under  whose  direction 
the  latest  alterations  were  made,  but 
the  Mansard  roof  placed  on  the  tower 
is  hardly  an  improvement.  The  col- 
lege forms  3  sides  of  a  quadrangle ; 
the  entrance  and  gates,  on  which  are 
the  founder's  arms  and  motto,  '*  God's 
Gift,"  closing  in  the  fourtli  side.  The 
chapel,  dimng-room,  library,  and 
apartments  for  the  master  are  in 
front;  the  wings  contain  a  school, 
and  residences  for  the  24  pensioners 
established  when  the  charity  was 
reconstituted  by  Parliament  in  1857. 

Alleyne,  the  Garrick  or  Macready 
of  his  time — **  iBvi  sui  Roscius,"  says 
the  inscription  over  the  porch — 
(b.  1566,  d.  1626)  whose  fortune  was 
acquired  partly  by  marriage,  and 
partly  by  his  own  exertions,  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  land  and 
on  the  building  of  tbis  College 
100,000?.      "I    like    well,"   wrote 
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Lord  Bacon,  "  that  Alleyne  per- 
formeth  the  last  act  of  his  life  so 
well."  He  retired  from  the  stag^e, 
and  commenced  his  work  here,  in 
1612;  and  finally  established  the 
•*  College  of  God*8  Gift "  for  a  master, 
a  warden,  and  4  fellows,  together 
with  12  almspeople,  and  12  poor 
scholars,  chosen  nrom  the  parishes 
of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  St.  Luke, 
Middlesex,  St.  Saviour,  Southwark, 
and  St.  Giles,  Gamberwell ;  he  being 
a  native  of  the  first,  and  connected 
with  the  rest  by  property:  there 
were  also  30  out-pensioners.  The 
master  and  warden  were  always  to 
be  of  the  blood,  or  at  least  of  the 
surname,  of  the  founder,  whose  seal- 
ring  waa  to  be  worn  by  each  master 
in  succession.  Those  of  the  scholars 
who  showed  an  aptitude  for  learning 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  Universities, 
and  the  rest  to  be  apprenticed  to 
good  trades.  The  income  in  the 
founder's  time  was  8002.  a  year,  and 
he  gave  directions  that,  when  it  had 
increased  sufficiently,  a  day  school 
should  be  added ;  but  this  was  not 
done  until  1842,  when  the  present 
Lower  School  was  founded.  In  the 
mean  time  the  value  of  the  College 
property  had  greatly  increased — it 
consisted  of  the  Manor  of  Dulwich 
and  some  1400  acres  of  land,  besides 
houses  in  London— and  in  .1857,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  an  Act  was  passed, 
dissolving  the  old  Corporation,  and 
providing  for  a  great  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  the  charity.  To  carry 
out  this  scheme,  very  handsome  new 
buildings  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary, some  of  which  are  completed, 
and  in  use  (post). 

In  the  Dining  and  Audit  Rooms 
are  some  interesting  portraits ;  many 
of  which  belonged  to  the  founder, 
whilst  some  others  were  bequeathed 
to  the  Collie  by  William  Cartwright 
the  actor  in  1686.  Among  them 
remark  Edward  Alleyne,  the  founder 
— a  full-length  in  a  black  gown, 
Joan  Woodward,  his  first  wife ;  the 


actors  Bich.  Bnrbage,  Nathaniel 
Field  (one  of  Shakespeare's  fellow 
players),  William  Sly,  Bichard  Per- 
kins, Thomas  Bond,  and  William 
Cartwright  (this  last  is  by  OreenhiU, 
by  whom  also  are  the  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  artist  himself); 
Colonel  Lovelace  the  poet,  **  an  extra- 
ordinary handsome  man,  but  proud,** 
Aubrey;  Henry  Prince  of  Wales; 
the  poet  Drayton;  and  Elizabeth 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  In  the  Audit 
Boom  is  a  curious  emblematical 
painting,  the  history  of  which  is 
imknown.  It  represents  a  merchant 
and  his  wife,  with  a  tomb  between 
them,  crowned  with  a  skull,  on  which 
rest  their  hands.  Below  the  tomb 
lies  a  corpse. 

The  Mbrary  contains  about  5000 
volumes,  some  of  which  formed  part 
of  Cartwright's  legacy.  Here  are 
also  the  Spanish  and  Italian  books 
of  John  Allen,  the  friend  of  Lord 
Holland,  master  from  1820  to  1843. 
The  chimneypiece  in  this  room  was 
made  of  the  **  upper  part  of  the 
queen's  barge,"  bought  by  Alleyne 
tne  founder  in  1618.  To  these  rooms 
visitors  are  only  admitted  by  special 
order. 

The  College  Chapel  serves  also  as 
the  parish  church  of  Dulwich.  The 
alta^iece  is  a  good  copy  of  Baffiielle's 
Transfiguration.  The  font,  of  varie- 
gated marble,  given  to  the  College 
in  1729,  has  a  covering  of  gilt  copper, 
on  which  are  the  Greek  words  (to 
be  read  either  backward  or  forward) 
— l^v^ov  avo/xriixa  /xri  yuovav  orptv — 
placed  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  above 
the  place  of  holy  water  in  S.  Sophia. 
In  tne  chancel  is  a  black  marble 
slab,  marking  the  tomb  of  Edward 
Alleyne  the  rounder. 

The  New  Buildings  of  the  College 
(C  Barry,  architect),  are  placed  at 
some  distance  S.  of  the  old  edifice, 
and  will,  when  complete,  form  a 
very  imposing  structure.  A  site  of 
45  acres  is  devoted  to  them,  in- 
cluding playgrounds,  &c.   The  stylq 
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is  13th-oen^.  Northern  Italian,  and 
the  material  principally  red  brick 
and  terra-cotta,  the  latter  material 
being  very  largely  employed  for 
ornament.  The  central  oluck  con- 
tains, beside  a  lecture  theatre  and 
various  offices,  a  noble  dining-hall 
92  ft.  long,  48  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft. 
high.  Connected  by  cloiBters  are 
the  buildings  of  the  Upper  School 
(B.),  and  the  Lower  School  (N,), 
bnt  only  the  former  is  as  yet  occu- 
pied. There  are  houses  for  the 
tjnder  Master  of  the  Upper  School, 
and  for  the  Master  of  the  Lower 
School.  The  residence  of  the  Head 
Master,  and  the  School  Chapel,  are 
not  yet  built. 

^  the  Act  of  1857,  life  pensions 
amounting  to  nearly  60002.  a  year 
were  granted  to  the  members  of  the 
dissolved  Corporation,  and  the  re- 
maining income  of  the  College  was 
ordered  to  be  divided  into  4  parts, 
8  to  be  devoted  to  education,  and 
1  to  charity.  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  an  Upper  and  a 
Lower  School  were  to  be  esta- 
blished; in  the  first  of  which  in- 
struction was  to  be  given  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
English  literature  and  composition, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  modem  languages, 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences, 
chemistry,  the  principles  of  civil 
engineering,  and  all  the  usual 
branches  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  instruction  in  the  Lower  School 
was  to  be  nearly  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  Greek.  The  Upper 
School  was  formally  opened  by 
H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Jime 
21,  1870,  and  the  Lower  School 
is  carried  on  in  the  Old  College; 
but  the  scheme  of  1857  has 
been  since  materially  modified,  and 
by  an  Order  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  dated 
May  7,  1875,  the  future  establish- 
ment is  laid  down  as  follows:  a 
school  at  Dulwich  for  700  boys,  at 
fees  of  from  15L  to  202.  a  year;  a 


school  at  CamberweU  in  2  divisions, 
for  500  boys,  fees  2/.  to  52.,  and  51. 
to  102. ;  a  middle-class  girls'  school, 
fees  22.  to  52,;  and  schools  for  the 
parishes  of  St  Botolph,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  Saviour,  in  those  localities. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  a  small  number  of  "  founda- 
tion boys,"  and  for  scholarships,  but 
the  scheme  cannot  be  yet  considered 
as  settled  in  all  its  details.  The 
College  is  under  the  management 
of  a  body  of  11  nominated  and  8 
elected  governors,  and  has  for  its 
Visitor  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

The  entrance  to  the  Picture  OaUery 
is  from  the  Norwood-road.  The 
collection,  originally  made  by  Mr. 
Desenfans  for  King  Stanislaus  of 
Poland,  was  retained  by  the  col- 
lector in  his  own  hands  on  the  fall 
of  that  country ;  and  at  his  death 
in  1807  was  bequeathed  to  his  friend 
Sir  Francis  Bourgeois.  Sir  Francis 
left  it  to  tiiis  College ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Desenfans  a  gal- 
lery for  its  reception  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  John  Soane,  having 
a  mausoleum  attached,  in  whidbi  are  > 
interred  Sir  F.  Bourgeois  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Desenfans. 

The  great  charm  of  the  Dulwich 
Gallery  is  its  perfect  quiet.  Even 
now  that  the  railway  has  been  brought 
almost  to  the  door,  more  than  a 
dozen  visitors  are  rarely  assembled 
at  one  time,  and  the  pictures  may 
thus  be  inspected  with  ease  and 
comfort.  There  are  five  rooms. 
Beginning  with  that  at  the  entrance, 
the  following  pictures  should  espe- 
cially be  noticed.  (The  numbers  cor- 
ree^nd  with  those  on  the  frames.) 

PirU  Boom, — 1.  Portraits  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickle,  Oaim- 
borofigh;  one  of  his  best  pictures. 
8  and  10.  Landscapes,  with  cattle 
and  figures,  Bomeynt  a  scholar  of 
Berghem.  9.  Landscape,  with  cattle 
and  figures,  Cuyp,  SO  and  86. 
Landscapes,  with  cattle  and  figures, 
B  8 
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(30  bright  smrny  effect,  36  dear 
evening),  Both.  63  and  64.  Land- 
scapes, Wouvermant,  102.  Flowers 
oiciicling  a  Vase,  Vanid  Seghen. 

Second  JRoom.  — 113.  A  Calm, 
Vandeveide.  121,  140.  Flowers, 
Vanhuysum  (121  very  beautiful  in 
colour  and  delicacy  of  touch,  140 
an  earlier  work,  extremely  minute 
and  elaborate  in  finish).  131.  Land- 
scape, with  a  watermill  (very  fine), 
Sohbema,  133.  Portrait  of  a  young 
man,  here  assigned  to  an  unknown 
artist  of  the  Florentine  school,  but 
considered  by  Dr.  Waagen  a  good 
work  of  Da  Vinci's  scholar  BdUraffio. 
143.  A  Mother  and  sick  Child,  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds.  146.  His  own 
portrait,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  147. 
Landscape,  witli  cattle  and  figures 
(very  characteristic),  /.  B.  Weeninx, 
154.  WaterMl,  Ruysdael.  159.  Land- 
scape, S.  Rosa.  163.  Landscape  with 
cattle  and  figures,  Cuyp.  166.  A 
brisk  Gale,  Vandevdde ;  **  one  of  his 
most  charming  wor^,**  Waagen. 
169.  Landscape  with  cattie  and 
figures,  Cuyp;  yf&ry  beautiful  sun- 
set. 173.  Landscape  with  figures. 
Wouvermans ;  "  of  great  beauty  and 
elegance,"  Waagen.  175.  Landscape, 
Rubejis.  179.  Jacob's  Dream,  a  cele- 
brated picture,  here  assigned  to 
Rembrandt,  but  most  probably  not 
by  his  own  hand.  182.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, a  Sketch,  Rubens.  185.  The 
Chaff-cutter,  Teniers;  "true  but 
rather  poor." 

Centre  Room. — 194.  Portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Asturias,  afterwards 
PhiUp  IV.,  Velasquez.  209.  Land- 
scape, with  cattle  at  a  fountain, 
Berghem.  214.  Portrait  of  Philip 
Herbert,  4th  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Vandych.  215.  Villa  of  MfiBcenas, 
(a  replica  of  the  famous  picture 
engraved  by  Booker),  B.  Wilson. 
217.  St  Veronica,  C,  Bold.  218.  Por- 
trait of  the  Archduke  Albert,  here 
assigned  to  the  school  of  Rubens,  but 
Waagen  thinks  it  is  by  the  master 
himself.  228.  Landscape,  with 
cattle  and  figures,  Wouvermans.  239. 


Landscape  with  cattle,  Cuyp.  241. 
Landscape,  with  Mill,  Ruysdael. 

Fourth  Room.  —  248.  Spanish 
Flower  Girl,  MuriUo ;  fine  from  the 
contrast  and  harmony  of  colour. 
271.  Soldiers  gaming,  5.  iJo«i.  276. 
Landscape,  O.  Poustin ;  "  genuine 
and  beautifol,"  Waagen.  283.  Three 
Spanish  Peasant-boys,  MuriUo;  a 
picture  of  which  there  are  many 
repetitions ;  this  is  no  doubt  an  ori- 
ginal 284.  Bape  of  Proserpine,  F, 
mola.  285.  The  Prophet  Samuel 
(not  the  popular  kneeling  Samuel), 
Sir  J.  Reynolds.  286.  Two  Spanish 
Peasant-boys,  MuriUo;  this  picture, 
like  No.  283,  has  been  often  repeated : 
"  Happy  in  intention,  the  execution 
in  piu*t8  hard  and  feeble,"  says 
Waagen;  but  the  hardness  and 
feebleness  disappear  almost  magi- 
cally when  the  picture  is  seen  by  me 
softened  light  of  an  afternoon  sun. 
299.  A  Locksmith,  Caravaggio, 
305.  The  Triumph  of  David,  N. 
Pousein.  309.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Veilasquez. 

JV«^i2oom.— 306  and  307.  Saints, 
Antony  of  Padua,  and  Francis 
D'Assisi,  formerly  attributed  to 
Perugino,  now  to  Raffaelle,  but  pro- 
bably by  one  of  Baf&elle's  scholars 
nVaagen).  329.  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  unknown,  perhaps  Morcdes  or 
MuriUo.  333.  A  Cardinal  blessing 
a  Priest,  P.  Veronese.  336.  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgm,  N.  Poussin; 
**  noble  and  pure  in  feeling,  powerful 
in  colour."  339.  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Sebastian,  a  venr  celebrated  picture, 
Ouido.  340.  Mis.  Siddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse,  Reynolds;  one  of  his 
most  famous  works.  A  similar 
picture,  perhaps  the  earlier  of  the 
two,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke 
of  Westminster ;  in  each  the  pain- 
ter's name  is  inscribed  on  the  hem  of 
the  robe,  perhaps  the  only  instance 
of  Sir  Joshua  having  put  his  name 
on  a  picture.  347.  La  Madonna  del 
Kosario,  MuriUo ;  very  beautiful  in 
colour.  348.  The  Woman  t^en  in 
Adultery,   Guerdno,     353.  Portrait 
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of  an  old  Man,  Holbein,  355.  The 
Mother  of  BnbenB,  a  life-size 
portrait,  admirably  painted,  but 
whether  rightly  ascribed  may  be 
doubted,  Rubens, 

Many  of  the  other  pictures  are 
good  and  interesting,  but  the  visitor 
who  is  pressed  for  time  will  do  well 
to  give  his  attention  to  those  here 
noticed;  .and  it  may  be  here  re- 
marked that  the  Grovemors  liberally 
grant  admission  to  copyists,  on  appli- 
cation through  their  clerk. 

After  seeing  the  pictures  the 
visitor  may  seek  refresnment  at  the 
Greyhound,  a  very  good  inn ;  or  he 
may  climb  the  hill  to  the  Crystal 
PakMse,  2  m.;    a  very  pleasant  walk. 

The  line  proceeds  by  an  orna- 
mental viaduct  (which  gives  a  view 
of  the  new  college  buildings  and  the 
handsome  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
E.E.,  with  a  good  spire)  through 
the  property  of  Dulwich  College,  and 
a  tunnel  300  yards  long,  to  TuUe- 
hiU  (Stat.,  6  m.),  where  it  communi- 
cates with  the  West-End  line  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  (Bte.  3. 1.),  and  at  7} 
m.  reaches  Streatham,  [There  are 
also  stations  at  Streatham^htU  and  at 
Streatharn-comnumt  the  first  being  on 
the  Crystal  Palace  line  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  second  on  the  West- 
End  to  Croydon  branch.] 

^reaiham  is  so  called  possibly 
from  its  lying  on  the  Boman  *'  Stone 
Street,"  which  ran  from  the  coast  of 
Sussex  to  London.  At  the  comer  of 
the  Common,  between  it  and  Toot- 
ing (stai  haunted  by  Sunday  bird- 
catchers,  for  objecting  to  whose  pur- 
suits Johnson  scolded  Mrs.  Thiale), 
is  title  site  of  Streatham  Park,  where 
for  fifteen  years  Dr.  Johnson  was  a 
constant  visitor,  and  where  occurred 
many  of  the  scenes  which  have  been 
photographed  by  Boswell.  John- 
son ceased  to  visit  Streatham  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  in  October, 
1782,  when  he  records  "making  a 
parting  use  of  the  library,"  and  in- 
serts among  his  meditations  a  prayer 


'*  that  he  may  with  humble  and  sin- 
cere thankfiilnefls  remember  the  com- 
forts and  convenience  which  he  has 
enjoyed  in  this  placa"  The  house 
was  pulled  down  in  1863,  and  the 
site  has  been  built  upon.  Both 
house  and  grouncb  were  much 
altered  by  Piozzi,  the  second  husband 
of  Mrs.  Thrale.  The  portraits  of  the 
eminent  persons  who  used  to  assem- 
ble at  Streatham  Park,  placed  by 
Mr.  Thrale  in  his  library,  and  aU 
by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  were  dis- 
persed in  1816. 

On  Streatham-hill  are  the  schools 
of  the  St.  Anne'a  Society,  erected  in 
1829,  but  enlarged  in  1865  by  the 
addition  of  a  Boyal  Albert  wing; 
200  boys  and  140  girls,  the  children 
of  persons  once  in  a  good  position, 
are  here  maintained  and  educated. 
In  Leigham  Court-road  west  is  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  removed  here 
from  the  Blackfriars-roadin  1868 ;  it 
accommodates  100  female  penitents. 

The  old  Church  of  Streatham  was 
rebuilt  in  1831,  and  enlars^ed  since, 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  visit 
the  pew  in  which  Johnson  sat  for  so 
many  years,  and  to  which  he  records 
his  farewell  visit — **  Sunday,  went 
to  church  at  Streatham:  Templo 
valedixi  cum  obcuIo,'*  Tablets  still 
remain  here,  however,  with  Latin 
inscriptions  written  by  Johnson  for 
Mr.  Thrale,  d.  1782,  and  for  Mrs. 
Salusbury,  mother  of  Mrs.  Thrale, 
d.  1773.  Under  a  canopy  is  the 
mutilated  figure  of  an  unknown 
knight  of  the  14th  century.  The 
churchyard  will  attract  attention 
by  its  nne  trees.  In  it  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  of  the  Privy  Council  Office, 
and  author  of  'The  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  America,'  and  other  vidu- 
able  works,  is  buried. 

On  Knight B'hxtt,  an  outlying  part 
of  Streatham,  by  Norwood  (tun- 
noUed  by  the  line),  was  a  mansion 
erected  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
who  purchased  this  and  the  adjoining 
estate  of  Leigham.  Both  mansions 
have  succumbed  before  the  progress 
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of  the  builder,  and  their  place  is 
supplied  by  lines  of  new  **  villas." 

The  waik  from  Streatham  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  through  Norwood 
(about  4  m.)f  is  a  pleasant  one, 
though  injured  by  building  opera- 
tions. From  the  top  of  Streatham- 
hill  there  is  a  very  picturesque 
view  towards  the  Thames,  N. 
W.  Good  views  are  also  obtained 
from  some  of  the  higher  ground 
about  Upper  Nonooody  further  S,. 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  in  the 
parish  of  Croydon.  There  are  here 
several  district  churches  of  more  or 
less  ugliness.  Norwood  is  a  region 
of  villas,  the  lilac-scented  grounds 
of  which  are  for  the  most  part  far 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
houses  whic^i  they  environ. 

Leaving  Streatham,  at  8  m.,  a 
loop-line  runs  off  on  rt.  to  Tooting, 
Merton,  and  Wimbledon  (for  Wim- 
bledon and  Merton  see  Bte.  7). 

Tooting  (Stat.,  9i  m.),  which  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  con- 
tains some  good  mansions,  and  about 
the  Common  and  in  private  grounds 
are  some  fine  trees,  but  as  a  whole  it 
is  a  region  of  villas  and  nursery- 
grounds,  without  any  special  interest 
for  tiie  tourist.  The  church  is 
modem  and  commonplace.  The 
Indeptodent  Meeting  is  said  by 
Lysons  to  have  been  founded  by 
Daniel  de  Foe,  who  collected  the  first 
body  of  members  into  a  Church.  The 
enormous  building  seen  N.  of  Upper 
Tootmg  is  the  Surrey  County  Lunatic 
Asylum ;  it  contains  nearly  1000  in- 
mates. There  seem  to  have  been 
two  or  three  manors  called  Totinses ; 
one,  Tooting  Graveny,  constituted  the 
present  parish  of  Tooting.  Tooting 
BeCt  which  is  a  part  of  Streatham, 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  or 
its  affiliated  priory  of  Okeboum. 
The  manor,  which  had  become  by 
purchase  the  property  of  the  How- 
lands  of  Streatham  House,  passed  to 
the  Bedford  family  by  the  marriage 
(in  1695)  of  Wriothesley,  Marquis  of 


Tavistock,  afterwards  Ist  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Howland,  Esq. 
The  marriage  was  performed  by  Bp. 
Burnet,  at  Streatham  House,  and  the 
king,  William  HI.,  created  the  Mar- 
quis Baron  Howhmd  of  Streatham,  a 
title  since  held  by  the  Duke  of  B^- 
ford.  The  manor  was  sold  by  John, 
6th  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1816.  The 
mansion,  a  fine  old  brick  house,  held 
by  local  tradition  to  have  been  a 
palace  of  Elizabeth,  was  purchased  by 
Lord  Deerhurst  (afterwards  8th  Earl 
of  Coventry)  and  pulled  down. 

10}  m.  Mitcham  Junction  Stat, 
rather  an  extensive  station  on  an 
open  heath  which  retains  a  degree 
of  wildness  unusual  so  near  London. 
Here  the  Croydon  and  Wimbledon 
line  (Bte.  7)  passes  from  S.E.  to 
N.W. 

11^  m.  Hackhridget  a  small  station 
in  the  midst  of  tanneries  and  water- 
mills.  A  pleasant  walk  along  llie 
Wandle  leads  to  Beddmgton  (pogt). 

12}  m.  CartSiaUm  (Stat),  (in 
Domesday  AvUone^  Old  Town.  Oars 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Cross — Cross- Aulton :  the  name  is, 
however,  pronounced  Cayshorton). 
The  Wandle  flows  through  the 
parish,  and  is  here  increased  by 
numerous  springs  which  unite  to 
form  a  pleasant  sheet  of  water  facing 
the  church.  The  trout-fishing  here 
was  formerly  excellent.  "Here  be 
excellent  trouts,"  savs  Puller;  '^so 
are  there  plenty  of  the  best  walnuts 
in  the  same  place,  as  if  Nature  had 
observed  the  rule  of  physick.  Post 
pieces  nuces**  Walnut-trees  still 
abound,  and  contribute  their  due 
proportion  towards  Croydon  "wal- 
nut fjGdr"  in  October.  Here,  as  at 
Mitcham,  are  extensive  fields  of  la- 
vender and  other  "sweet  herbs," 
perfuming  the  air  for  some  distance. 
There  are  several  mills  on  the  river, 
one  of  which  (near  Morden)  is  for 
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snuff-grinding,  ofhers  are  paper,  drug, 
and  com  mills. 

Garshalton  Church  is  interesting 
in  spite  of  ill-usage  and  injudicious 
restoration.  Part  is  E.  E.,  piart  18th- 
centy.  brick,  and  there  is  at  the  W. 
end  a  picturesque  addition  E.  E., 
made  in  1863  (architect,  H.  HaU). 
Notice  a  Brcus  for  Nicholas  Gaynes- 
ford,  •'Esqyer  for  the  body"  to 
Edward  lY.  and  Henry  YIL,  and 
his  wife  Margaret,  "gentlewoman" 
to  their  queens.  The  dates  of  death 
are  not  nlled  up,  so  that  the  brass 
must  have  been  prepared  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  persons  represented 
on  it,  whose  figures  afford  good 
specimens  of  costume.  3  elaborate 
monuments  for  Henry  Herringman, 
d.  1708,  Sir  John  FeUowes.  d.  1724, 
and  Sir  William  Scawen,  d.  1722  (a 
reclining  figure,  his  hand  resting  on 
a  skull),  deserve  little  notice.  Close 
to  the  churchywd  is  Anne  Boleyn's 
Well,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
burst  forth  from  the  stroke  of  her 
horse's  hoof. 

Between  the  village  and  the  sta- 
tion is  CarshaUon  Park  (J.  Coleman, 
Esq.).  This  was  a  property  of  the 
Carews,  whose  Elizabethan  manor- 
house  was  pulled  down  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe.  He  built  the  present  house, 
and  died  there  in  Nov.  1714;  but  it 
has  been  since  much  altered. 

ISf  m.  SvUon  Junction,  Here  the 
branch  from  West  Croydon  to  Epsom 
Downs  fiEtlls  in  (^post).  The  old 
Brighton  road  is  here  intersected  by 
the  rly.  (Inn,  the  Cock,  the  first 
posting  station  from  London  (11  m.), 
a  good  house,  though  it  has  now  a 
rival  in  the  new  Station  Hotel.) 
The  old  Church,  of  little  interest, 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  much  larger 
one  erected  on  its  site,  in  1863-4. 
The  new  church  is  of  flint  and  stone, 
E.  Dec.  in  style,  with  a  tower  and 
t^l  shingle  spire  at  the  W.  end,  and 
very  high-pitched  roofs;  architect, 
Mr.  E.  Nash.  Notice  in  the  church- 
yard the  ugly  tombhouse  of  James 


Gibbons,  "citizen,"  1777.  The  pop. 
of  the  parish  has  so  much  increased 
of  late,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  villa  residences  which  have  been 
built  here,  that  a  second  church  has 
been  erected  at  Been-hiO^  now 
called  BenhiUan,  i  m.  N.  of  the 
parish  church,  of  Gothic  character, 
Teulon,  architect. 

[On  the  Epaom  Dounu  hranehj  at 
1  m.  from  West  Croydon  (Rte.  1),  is 
Waddon  Stat.,  from  which,  or  the 
next  stat.  {WaUington,  2}  m.),  the 
old  manor  of  the  Carews,  Bedding- 
ton,  is  easily  reached.  Wallington,  a 
hamlet  of  Beddington,  is  now  much 
the  largest  place,  with  a  handsome 
new  Church,  in;  lieu  of  a  desecrated 
chapel,  which  existed  till  within  the 
last  50  years. 

Beddington  House  was  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  brick  mansion  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  in  whose  reign 
it  was  built  by  Sir  Nicholas  Carew; 
the  only  portion  of  the  older  house 
retained  was  the  great  hall,  which  is 
Elizabethan,  and  has  a  rich  open 
roof.  The  Elizabethan  house  was 
built  by  Sir  Francis  Carew,  son  of 
Sir  Nicholaa^  to  whom  the  estates, 
forfeited  by  his  other's  attainder, 
were  restored.  Here,  in  1599,  he  en- 
tertained Queen  Elizabeth  for  three 
days.  **I  will  conclude,"  says  Sir 
Hugh  Piatt,  in  his  *  Garden  of  Eden,' 
"with  a  conceit  of  that  delicate 
knight  Sir  Francis  Carew,  who.  for 
the  better  accomplishment  of  his 
royal  entertainment  of  our  late 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  happy  memory, 
at  his  house  at  Beddington,  led  her 
Majesty  to  a  cherry-tree,  whose  fruit 
he  had  of  purpose  kept  back  from 
ripening  at  the  least  one  month  after 
all  cherries  had  taken  their  farewell 
of  England.  This  secret  he  per- 
formed by  straining  a  tent,  or  cover 
of  canvas,  over  the  whole  tree,  and 
wetting  the  same  now  and  then  with 
a  scoop  or  horn,  as  the  heat  of  the 
weather  required;  and  so,  by  with- 
holding the  sunbeams  from  reflecting 
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upon  the  berries,  they  grew  both 
great  and  were  very  long  before  they 
had  gotten  their  perfect  cherry 
colour ;  and  when  he  was  assured  of 
her  Majesty's  coming,  he  removed  the 
tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days  brought 
them  to  their  full  maturity." 

Sir  Francis  was  famous  for  his 
**  choice  fruit-trees,"  and  the  .  first 
orange-trees  ever  seen  in  England 
are  said  to  have  been  raised  by  him 
from  the  seeds  of  oranges  brought  to 
this  country  by  Sir  milter  Baleigh, 
who  had  married  his  niece.  In  the 
year  1691  there  was  an  orangery 
here  200  ft.  long,  most  of  the  trees  in 
which  were  13  ft.  high;  about  10,000 
oranges  had  been  gatiiered  from  them 
the  year  before  (ArchxologicLt  vol. 
xii.).'  These  orange-trees  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  hard  frost  in  1739. 

In  the  garden  Sir  Francis  had 
built  a  summer-house,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  painted  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion, which  we  may  fancy  her 
Majesty  inspecting  with  due  con- 
descension. 

Nicholas  de  Garew  obtained  the 
manor  of  Beddington,  about  1360, 
by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Sir 
BSchard  deWilloguhby.  The  family 
of  Carew  became  extinct  in  the  male 
iine  in  1762,  and  the  estates  subse- 
quently passed  to  Bichard  Gee,  Esq., 
representative  of  an  elder  female 
branch,  who  took  the  name  of  Garew. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Gee's  brother  be- 
queathed them  to  her  first-cousin 
Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell, 
who  also  assumed  the  name  of  Garew. 
The  last  Carew,  a  sporting  character 
and  spendthrift,  died  in  poverty,  1872. 

AlK)ut  1864  the  estate  was  sold, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  the  park 
was  devoted  to  building  purposes, 
and  the  house  itself  was  purchased 
for  an  orphan  asylum;  to  fit  it  for 
its  new  occupants,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt,  having  been  greatly 
damaged  by  fire  in  May,  1865.  The 
noble  timber  roof  of  the  hall,  how- 
over,  escaped,  and  th/s,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  grounds  (yet  unbuilt  on, 


may  be  seen  on  application  at  tiie 
portei^B  lodge.  The  Female  Orphan 
A^lum  (office,  Essex-street,  Strand) 
was  founded  in  1758,  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  John  Fielding  in 
1758,  and  until  its  removal  to  Bed- 
dington in  1866,  was  situated  in  the 
Westminster-road,  Lambeth. 

Close  to  the  house  is  Beddington 
Church,  entirely  Perp.,  to  the  build- 
ing of  which  Nicholas  Carew,  the 
first  Carew  of  Beddington,  contri- 
buted (1390)  202.  It  was  very  com- 
pletely restored,  and  a  new  N.  aisle 
built,  in  1852.  The  general  effect  of 
the  exterior  is  good,  and  the  interior 
is  lofty  and  dSIective,  with  a  fine 
chancel  arch.  In  the  chancel  is  the 
Brass  (very  good  and  perfect)  of 
Nicholas  Oarew  (2nd  of  the  name), 
and  wife,  d.  1432.  A  smaller  brass, 
on  rt.,  is  of  Fhilippa  Carew  and  her 
13  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  it 
is  noteworthy  that  4  of  the  boys 
have  the  same  name,  John.  In  the 
Carew  chapel  are  ^e  altar -tomb 
(brasses  gone)  of  Sir  Bichard  Caxew 
(governor  of  Calais)  and  wife,  d, 
1520,  and  the  very  rich  and  elabo- 
rate monument  of  Sir  Francis  Carew, 
the  host  of  Elizabeth,  d.  1611.  The 
small  figures  below  are  those  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton  (nephew  of 
Sir  Francis  and  the  erector  of  the 
monument),  his  wife  and  children. 
Bemark  also  the  monument  of 
Admiral  Sir  Benjamin  Hallowell- 
Carew.  After  the  execution  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  his  wife  (a  sister  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Carew)  applied  to  her 
brother  for  permission  to  inter  his 
body  in  Beddington  Church.  Leave 
could  hardly  have  been  refused,  but 
the  body  of  Sir  Walter  was  actually 
buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Churcn, 
Westminster;  his  head  was,  it  is 
said,  carried  to  West  Horsley.  (See 
Bte.  11.)  Observe  the  brass  plate 
on  N.  wall,  to  Thomas  Greenhill^ 
1634,  with  the  quaint  verses  playing 
on  his  name.  Li  the  chancel  are  10 
seats  with  carved  subsellsB. 

At  Woodcote,  in  the  southern  part 
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of  the  pazishy  numerous  Bomaa  re- 
maiiifi  naye  been  found ;  but  the  site 
of  the  ancient  NoTiomagus,  once 
thought  to  have  been  here,  is  now 
generally  placed  at  Holwood-hill. 
^ee  Hanabockfor  Kent  and  Susiex.) 

I4c%  m.  Sutton  Junction  Stat,  (ante). 

15]  m.  California  (Stat.),  a  group 
of  TiUas,  near  which  stands  the  South 
Metropolitan  District  Schools,  con- 
taining 900  pupils.  It  is  of  parti- 
coloured bricks,  and,  with  its  Man- 
sard roofs  and  handsome  grounds,  is 
a  strOdng  object. 

17i  m.  Banttead,  The  stat.  is  in 
a  deep  cutting ;  the  village  is  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  right  {post). 

18i  m.  Epiom  Downs.  The  station 
is  near  the  grand  stand  on  the  race- 
course (j>08t).2 

The  chalk  which  the  line  has 
skirted  S.,  at  Sutton  begins  to  rise 
into  the  lofty  downs  of  Banstead  and 
Epsom,  and  very  fine  views  are  com- 
manded from  ail  the  higher  ground. 
A  walk  of  3  m.  S.  from  Sutton  oyer 
the  Banstead  Downs,  &mou8  for 
their  pure  air  and  the  short  close 
turf  with  which  they  are  covered — 
excellent  pasturage  now,  as  in  Pope's 
days — 

**  To  Hounslow  Heath  I  point,  and  Ban- 
stead Down, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these 
chicks  my  own"— 

will  bring  the  tourist  to  the  village 
of  Banstead.  The  Church  (restored), 
which  stands  on  high  ground  and 
is  a  good  landmark,  is  large,  of  flint 
and  stone,  chiefly  of  Ferp.  period, 
but  with  some  small  K  E.  wmdows 
in  the  chancel ;  a  new  S.  aisle,  E.  R 
in  style,  and  new  Early  Dec.  W. 
window.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
Nork  Park  (Earl  of  Egmont)  and 
Banstead  House  (B.  Lambert,  Esq.). 
A  vast  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  the 


county  of  Middlesex  (the  third),  is 
in  course  of  erection  on  Banstead 
Downs. 

The  walk  over  the  downs  may  be 
continued  in  the  direction  of  Epsom, 
or  the  pedestrian  may  turn  E.  to 
Woodmansteme  (1  m.),  the  parsonage 
of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  cross 
on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  The  downs 
in  this  neighbourhood  rise  to  the 
highest  ground  in  the  county,  except 
Leith-hiU  and  Hindhead,  and  afford 
extensive  views.  The  Church  'of 
Woodmansteme,  otiierwise  uninte- 
resting, contains  some  fragments  of 
ancient  stained  glass. 

About  1  m.  N.  of  the  church,  and 
the  same  distance  S.E.  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Station,  is  Lainbert^s  Oaks 
(late  J.  Smith,  E»}.),  a .  place  of 
some  interest,  since  it  gave  name  to 
the  fiunous  **  Oaks"  stekes  at  Epsom 
races.  The  house,  which  stands  high 
and  commands  very  fine  views,  was 
originally  built  by  a  society  c^ed 
the  '*  Hunters'  Club,"  under  a  lease 
from  the  Lambert  family,  but  was 
purchased  by  the  1 1th  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  was  for  a  while  the  residence  of 
his  son-in-law  General  Burgoyne,  the 
unfortunate  hero  of  Saratoga.  The 
12th  Earl  much  improved  i^  and  by 
this  nobleman  the  Oak  stakes  (in 
1779)  and  the  Derby  stakes  (1780) 
were  established  at  Epsom.  The 
estate  was  sold  on  his  death  in  1834 
to  Sir  Charles  Grey,  and  has  since 
passed  to  the  late  proprietor,  who 
rebuilt  the  house  in  red  brick,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style.  There  are 
some  fine  old  beeches  in  the  grounds, 
and  a  grove  of  ancient  oao,  called 
'*  Lambert's  Oaks,"  from  which  the 
place  received  its  name. 

15f  m.  Cheam  (Stat.)  (Domes. 
Ceiham).  The  manor,  which  was 
given  byAthelstan  to  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  passed,  after  the  Disso- 
lution, into  the  hands  of  the  Lords 
Lumley.  The  church,  for  the  most 
part  modem  and  ugly,  has  been 
superseded  by  a  large  edifice,  built 
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1862-4  (to  which  a  spire  has  been 
added,  1870),  alongside  of  it.  The 
chancel  of  the  old  church  has  been 
retained,  for  the  sake  of  the  elaborate 
monuments  of  the  Lumleys.  Of 
these  the  earliest  is  that  of  John 
Lord  Lumley,  d.  1609,  who  collected 
and  fabricated  the  curious  series  of 
monuments  of  his  ancestors  still 
remaining  in  the  church  of  Ghester- 
le-Street  (near  Lumley  Castle),  Dur- 
ham. {^ieeHandbookforDurTMmand 
Noiihumherland.)  On  the  tomb  of 
Lord  Lumley  is  a  long  inscription, 
tracing  his  descent  from  Lyulph,  the 
Saxon  founder  of  his  family.  Notice 
also  the  monuments  of  his  wives,  Eliz. 
Darcy,  and  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry 
Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel.  This 
latter  lady  was  a  distineuished  Greek 
scholar,  and  translated  into  English 
the  'Iphigenia'  of  Euripides,  and 
some  of  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  A 
few  Braun  are  also  preserved,  the 
oldest,  a  nameless  one,  c.  1370,  and 
the  most  recent,  B.  Fromoundes, 
1579  (Haines,  M(m.  Brakes).  The 
new  church  is  rather  a  showy  build- 
ing (PownaJ,  architect),  E.  E.  in 
style,  of  hammered  stone  externally, 
inside  of  red  brick  with  bands  of 
black  brick,  and  stone.  Adjoining 
the  church  is  Whitehall  Home  (Miss 
Kellick),  timber-built  and  worth  no- 
tice. One  of  the  rooms  is  said  to 
have  been  occasionally  used  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  at  the  neighbouring 
palace  of  Nonsuch.  There  are  large 
vaults  hollowed  in  the  sandstone  be- 
neath this  house. 

Gheam  was  long  famous  for  its 
school,  which  was  established  in  the 
year  of  the  plague  (1665),  and  over 
which  Gilpin,  the  well-known  author 
of  *  Forest  Scenery,'  presided  for  some 
years. 

Lower  Cheam  House  (H.  L.  An- 
trobus,  Esq.). 

Adjoining  Gheam  westward  is  Non- 
such Park  (W.  R.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.), 
a  modem  castellated  house,  the  ori- 
ginal architect  of  which  was  Sir 
Jeffry  Wyatville,    but   which    has 


since  been  much  altered  and  added 
to.  It  stands  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Henry  VIII.,  afterwards  occupied 
by  Lord  Lumley,  and  which  was 
pulled  down  hj  Charles  IL's  Duchess 
of  Cleveland ;  its  materials  served  to 
build  several  good  houses,  as  Durdans 
by  Epsom  (post).  In  the  grounds 
are  some  trees  of  very  unusual  size. 
A  plane  and  a  Spanish  chestnut 
should  especially  be  noticed,  and  an 
elm,  called  ''Queen  Elizabeth's," 
near  the  lodge  on  the  Ewell  road. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  palace  was 
within  the  present  park,  at  an  angle 
formed  by  the  avenue,  where  a  foot- 
path branches  o£f  toward  Ewell.  It 
was  commenced  by  Henry  YIEI.,  who 
pulled  down  the  church  of  Cudding- 
ton  (in  which  parish,  now  attach^ 
to  that  of,  Gheam,  Nonsuch  stood), 
together  with  an  old  manor-house 
long  iiJiabited  by  a  family  of  the 
same  name.  The  palace  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to 
whom  Elizabeth  had  granted  it.  It 
sulMnquently  returned  to  the  Queen, 
was  settled  respectively  on  Anne  of 
Denmark  and  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
during  the  Commonwealth  was  di- 
vided by  General  Lambert  and  Col. 
Pride,  the  latter  of  whom  died  here 
in  1658.  It  was  finally  granted  to 
Lady  Gastlemaine  (Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land), who  pulled  it  down,  sold  the 
materials,  and  divided  the  perk  into 
&rms.  The  line  of  the  foundations 
m^  in  part  be  traced. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  reign 
Elizabeth  was  fi:equently  at  Non- 
such, and  it  was  here  that  the  Earl 
of  Essex  found  her  on  his  sudden 
return  from  Ireland  in  Sept.  1599, 
when  he  hastened  at  once,  **  full  of 
dirt  and  mire,  to  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber, where  he  found  the  Queen 
newly  up,  the  hair  about  her  face." 
Her  Majesty  gave  him  her  hand  to 
kiss,  but  the  calm  of  the  morning 
became  speedily  troubled ;  in  a  few 
days  Essex  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  and 
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never  regained  the  royal  feyonr. 
His  execution  took  pUu^  Febmanr 
25, 1601. 

The  great  wonder  of  Konsuoh  was 
a  series  of  baa-reliefs  inserted  be- 
tween the  timbers  of  its  outside  walls 
— ^the  subjects  from  the  heathen  my- 
thology. They  are  said  to  haye  been 
cast  in  rye-dough,  and  *'  must  needs," 
aays  Evelyn,  ••  have  been  the  work 
of  some  celebrated  Italian."  They 
were  perfect  when  he  saw  them  in 
1665,  and  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous.  In  the  gardens  was  a 
fountain  '*set  about  with  6  lilacs, 
which  trees  bear  no  fruit  but  only  a 
most  pleasant  smell."  These  were 
among  the  first  lilacs  brought  into 
England. 

16  m.  JEwH  (Stat).  Ewell  (in 
Domes.  Etwell  and  iEtwelle— **  At 
Weir*)  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small 
stream,  called  Hogsmill  hver,  which 
runs  to  Kingston.  The  village, 
which  is  rather  distant  from  the  rta- 
tioii,  is  a  very  quiet-looking  place.  A 
new  Church,  Dec.  in  style,  with  a  tall 
square  tower  at  the  W.  end,  was 
built  in  1848.  The  tower  of  the  old 
church,  covered  with  ivy  and  very 
picturesque,  is  retained  to  serve  as  a 
chapel  on  occasion  of  burials  in  tlie 
old  churchyard.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  EfoeU  CasUe,  a  modem  build- 
ing (A.  W.  Gadesden,  Esq.).  Ewell 
was  the  birthplace  (1582)  of  Bichard 
Corbett,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  "  a  high 
wit,"  says  Fuller,  '*and  most  excel- 
lent poet,  of  a  courteous  carriage." 
About  ^  m.  W.  of  the  village  is  the 
Ewell  stat.  of  the  Wimbledon  and 
Epsom  branch  of  the  South  Western 
Railway  (Rte.  7). 

There  are  some  powder-miUs  on 
the  stream  here  and  at  Maiden  (2}  m. 
N.),  across  the  common.  There  are 
also  extensive  com  mills,  and  brick 
and  tile  works ;  but  the  population 
is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  large 
number  of  wealthy  residents. 

17}   m.    JEpiom  (Stat.).   Epsom 


fEbba's  ham  or  home)  is  fisonous  for 
its  salts  and  its  horse-races.  Pop. 
6276.  Inn$ :  Spread  Eagle,  Albion, 
King's  Head ;  this  last  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Pepys :  **  I  hear  that  my  Lord 
Buokhurst  and  Nelly  (Qwynne)  are 
lodged  in  the  next  house  (the  King's 
Head),  and  Sir  Gharlea  Sedley  with 
them,  and  keep  a  merry  house." 

The  town  of  Epsom,  scattered 
and  irregular,  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  downs,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  plantations 
and  fine  old  trees  of  numerous  parks 
and  villas.  The  town  itself  lies  low, 
but  the  views  from  all  the  higher 
ground  are  extensive  and  varied.  A 
great  number  of  modem  villas  have 
been  built  here,  but  the  wells  are  no 
longer  in  repute,  and  Epsom  is  only 
bustling  at  the  time  of  the  races, 
when  the  assemblage  of  strangers  is 
enormous. 

Epsom  was,  however,  the  Brighton 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  re- 
paired here  freauently,  with  his 
profligate  coiut,  for  the  sake  of  the 
mineral  waters,  first  made  known  by 
Lord  North,  in  his  *  Forest  of  Varie- 
ties,' together  with  the  chalybeate 
springs  at  Tunbridge  (see  Handbook 
for  Kent  and  Stuaex).  The  Epsom 
waters  are  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
have  all  the  qualities  of  the  well- 
known  *'  Epsom  salts,"  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  made  here.  Lord 
North's  book  was  published  in  1645, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
Restoration  that  the  place  became 
much  frequented.  "Rode  through 
Epsom,"  says  Mr.  Pepys,  **the  whole 
town  over,  seeing  the  various  oom- 
panies  that  were  there  walking, 
which  was  very  pleasant,  to  see  how 
they  are  there  without  knowing 
what  to  do,  but  only  in  the  morning 
to  drink  watera.  But,  Lord  I  to  see 
how  many  I  met  there  of  citizens 
that  I  could  not  have  thought  to 
have  seen  there,  that  they  had 
ever  had  it  in  their  heads  or  purses 
to  go  down  thither."  (Diary,  July  26, 
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1663.)  At  this  time  Shadwell  wrote 
his  comedy  of  *  Epsom  Wells,'  which 
was  frequently  acted  at  the  **  Duke's 
Theatre." 

Epsom  was  at  the  height  of  its 
reputation,  and  the  favourite  resort 
of  both  courtiers  and  ambitious 
citizens,  when  Dr.  Toland  described 
it  in  1711.  "  The  nearness  of  Lon- 
don does  afford  it  all  the  exotic  pre- 
paratives and  allurements  to  luxury 
whenever  any  is  disposed  to  make 
a  sumptuous  banquet  or  to  give  a 
genteel  collation.  You  would  think 
yourself  in  some  enchanted  camp,  to 
see  the  peasants  ride  to  every  house 
with  the  choicest  fruits,  herbs,  roots, 
and  flowers ;  with  all  sorts  of  tame 
and  wild  fowl,  with  the  rarest  fish 
and  venison,  and  with  every  kind  of 
butcher's  meat,  among  which  Ban- 
stead  Down  mutton  is  the  most 
relishing  dainty.  Thus,  to  see  the 
firesh  and  artless  damsels  of  the 
plain,  either  accompany*d  by  their 
amorous  swains  or  aged  parents, 
striking  their  bargains  with  me  nice 
court  and  city  ladies,  who  like 
queens  in  a  tragedy,  display  all  their 
nnery  on  benches  before  their  doors 
(where  they  hourly  censure  and  are 
censured),  and  to  observe  how  the 
handsomest  of  each  degree  equally 
admire,  envy,  and  cozen  one  another, 
is  to  mQ  one  of  the  chief  amusements 
of  the  *^lace.  '  The  ladies  who  are 
too  lazy  or  too  stately,  but  espe- 
cially those  who  sit  up  late  at 
play,  have  their  provisions  brought 
to  their  bedside,  where  they  conclude 
the  bargain ;  and  then  (perhaps  after 
a  dish  of  chocolate)  take  t'other  nap 
till  what  they  have  thus  bought  is  got 
ready  for  dinner." — Deaer,  o/  Epsom, 
1711.  At  this  time  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Epsom,  and  Toland  asserts  that 
he  had  frequently  counted  ''sixty 
coaches  in  the  ring  "  (the  present 
racecourse  on  the  downs)  of  a  Sunday 
evening.  Many  new  houses  and 
inns  had  been  built,  and  one  of  the 
latter,  the  **  New  In»,'*  was  regarded 


as  the  largest  in  England.  Epsom, 
however,  rapidly  passed  out  of 
fieishion  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  and,  in  spite  of  more  than  one 
attempt  to  restore  its  reputation  as  a 
watering-place,  the  wells  have  long 
been  neglected  and  disused.  The 
site  of  the  wells  is  about  ^  m.  from 
the  village  rt.  of  the  Leatherhead 
road.  Their  ancient  virtue  is  still 
preserved,  and  may  be  tested  by  the 
curious. 

The  present  glory  of  Epsom  is  the 
Races,  which  take  place  on  the 
downs  above  the  village  annually  in 
April  and  May.  The  first,  called  the 
Spring  Meeting,  lasts  only  2  days; 
^e  second  continues  4  days,  the 
principal  stakes  run  for  being  the 
"  Oaks  "  and  the  "  Derby,"  the  "  blue 
ribbon  of  the  turf"  (see  ante).  On 
the  *'  Derby  day  *'  at  Epsom  the 
whole  16  m.  of  high  road  between  it 
and  London,  as  well  as  the  downs 
themselves,  present  such  a  scene 
as  is  to  be  witnessed  in  no  other 
country,  and  in  England  itself  at  no 
other  time;  though  something  has 
been  lost  as  regards  the  number  and 
style  of  the  equipages  since  the 
opening  of  the  railways  to  Epsom. 
On  the  raceground  is  congregated 
every  kind  of  vehicle  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  imagined;  and  not  less 
than  100,000  persons  generally  wit- 
ness the  "  running  for  the  Derby ; " 
Epsom  Downs  on  "  the  Derby  Day  " 
is  indeed  one  of  the  characteristic 
and  memorable  sights  of  England. 

Races  have  been  held  at  Epsom 
from  a  very  early  period,  the 
tradition  being  that  they  were 
commenced  by  James  I.,  during  his 
occasional  residences  at  Nonsuch. 
Horse-races  formed  part  of  the 
amusements  during  all  the  time  that 
Epsom  wells  were  in  fieishion,  and 
have  been  continued  annually  since 
1730 ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Oaks  ( 1779)  and 
the  Derby  (1780)  stakes  that  the  races 
became  of  any  great  importance. 

The   riK^eoourse   on  the  downs. 
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about  1^  m.  B.E.  of  the  town,  should 
be  visited  if  only  for  its  noble  view. 
From  the  grand  stand,  built  in  1830, 
at  a  cost  of  20.000Z.,  St.  Paul's  and 
^Westminster  Abbey  are  distinctly 
visible. 

In  the  market-place  is  a  tall 
chimney-like  clock-tower  and  fire- 
engine-nouse,  built  of  variegated 
brick  with  red  stripes. 

Epsom  Church  (St  Martin)  was 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  1824.  It  is 
very  poor  Batty  Langley  Gothic,  quite 
iminteresting  in  itself  but  contains  4 
small  monuments  by  Flaxman^  one 
of  which  is  for  the  Rev.  John  Park- 
hurst  (died  1797),  author  of  the  two 
Lexicons  and  a  native  of  Epsom,  and 
one  (for  the  wife  of  J.  A.  Warre, 
Esq.)  by  CharUrey,  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  church  is  Pitt  Plaeey 
remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  which 
the  well-known  ghost  story  is  con- 
nected. The  dream,  in  which  a 
<*  white  lady  "  appeared  to  him,  and 
said,  "  Prepare  to  die ;  you  will  not 
exist  3  days,"  took  place  at  his  house 
in  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  8rd  day  he  re- 
moved to  Pitt  Place,  and  died  at 
night  during  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  with 
which  he  had  been  frequently  at- 
tacked during  the  preceoing  month 
— a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
ghost.  On  the  common  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  town  is  a  small  red-brick 
church  (St  Martin),  of  a  somewhat 
better  style  of  Gothic  than  the 
mother  church. 

Among  the  numerous  villas  which 
surround  the  town,  and  which,  with 
their  lawns  and  gardens,  form,  as 
when  Toland  described  the  view 
from  the  downs,  **  such  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  trees  and  buildings  that 
a  stranger  is  at  a  loss  to  know  (as  it 
has  been  observed  of  Leyden  in  Hol- 
land) whether  it  be  a  town  in  a 
wood,  or  a  wood  in  a  town,"  the 
principal  are  The  Elms  (J.  Jenkins, 
Esq.),  built  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient mansion,   said  to  have  been 


constructed  by  the  Ist  Earl  of  Berke- 
ley from  the  materials  of  Nonsuch^ 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  resided 
here  for  some  time ;  Woodoote  House 
(E.  B.  Korthey  Esq.) ;  and  Garlands 
G'row  (A.  Crowe,  Esq.).  Further  off 
are-Hbrton  Manor  {Yf,  Trotter,  Esq.), 
and  Woodcote  Park  f  B.  Brooks,  Esq.), 
lying  very  pleasantly  under  the  race- 
course on  the  downs.  The  house 
contains  some  good  ceiling-paintings 
by  Verrio.  Worthy  of  notice  is  the 
BoycU  Medical  Benevolent  College— b, 
very  large  and  rather  picturesque 
red-brick  building,  Tudor  Collegiate 
in  style — which  is  seen  L  just  before 
reaching  the  station.  The  institu- 
tion consists  of  a  CoUege  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  medical 
practitioners  (there  are  40  boys  on 
the  foundation,  orphans  maintained 
and  educated  free,  and  above  100  at 
a  fixed  moderate  charge);  and  an 
Asylum  for  decaved  medical  prac- 
titioners. The  Epsom  Downs  Stat 
(ante)  almost  adjoms  it 

The  walks  over  the  downs  from 
Epsom  towards  Banstead  and  Sutton 
eastward  are  very  pleasant.  From 
almost  every  point  the  views  are 
wide  and  beautiful,  and  the  short 
green  turf  makes  a  most  agreeable 
carpet  The  walk  or  ride  to  Walton- 
on-the-Hill,  about  4  m.  S.  of  Epsom 
(see  Bte.  5),  may  be  continued  over 
the  conmion  and  through  lanes  to  the 
downs  above  Beigate  {^  m.  further), 
with  their  unrivalled  prospect.  There 
is  a  very  fine  view  northward  from 
the  churohyard  of  Headiey,  1  m.  W. 
of  Walton.  The  Churchy  rebuilt  in 
1855,  is  small,  but  very  neat,  E.  E.  in 
style,  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a  square 
tower  and  tall  shingled  spire  at  the 
W.  end.  In  the  churohyard  is  a 
curious  grotto-like  erection,  a  me- 
morial of  the  old  church,  from  por- 
tions of  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  constructed,  and  containing  the 
old  tables  of  the  Commandments, 
Creed,  &c. 

[At  Epsom  a  short  Branch  from 
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the  South  Western  Bailway  at  Wim- 
bledon joins  the  line ;  its  station  is 
1  m.  distant  from  the  Lond.  B.  and 
S.  Coast  one.  There  are  stations  on 
the  Wimbledon  and  Epsom  branch 
at  Baynes  Parky  1  m.,  and  at 

Worcester  Park,  for  MaJden^  3  m. 
from  Wimbledon,  10}  m.  from  Lon- 
don. Worcester  Park,  once  a  part  of 
Nonsuch  Great  Park,  and  afterwards 
a  handsome  estate  of  400  acres  with 
a  good  mansion,  is  now  built  over 
with  villas. 

Maiden  Church  is  small,  not  an- 
cient, and  was  repaired  in  1848.  The 
Bev.  Bogers  Buding  was  for  manj 
years  its  vicar,  and  wrote  here  his 
*  Annals  of  the  Coinage/  published 
in  1817-19.  1  m.  S.W.  is  TalworUi, 
where  was  an  ancient  manor-house 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of 
Edmund  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent, 
uncle  of  Edward  lU.  It  is  now  a 
&rmhou8e,  with  but  slender  indi- 
cations of  its  former  state. 

EtoeU  Stat.,  4}  m. :  the  village  is 
about  i  m.  E.  (ante).  At  Chessina- 
touy  2  m.  W.  of  the  stai,  is  an  artifi- 
cial mound,  now  covered  with  wood, 
and  known  as  CastU-htU,  Boman 
coins  have  been  found  near  it  The 
Church  IB  partly  E.  E.,  but  it  has  been 
elaborately  restored  and  enlarged, 
and  now  bears  little  semblance  of 
antiquity.  The  inscription  on  the 
monument  of  Samuel  Crisp,  Esq, 
is  by  Dr.  Bumey,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Chemngton  HaU 
(George  Chancellor,  Esq.),  then  the 
.  residence  of  Mr.  Crisp.  Crisp  was 
the.  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Fanny  Bumey,  himself  a  very 
good  critic  and  adviser,  but  with- 
out productive  talent.  After  the 
fjEkilure  of  his  tragedy  *  Virginia,'  he 
retired,  says  Macaulay,  *'to  a  soli- 
tary and  long  deserted  mansion,  built 
on  a  common  in  one  of  the  wildest 
parts  of  Surrey.  No  road,  not  even 
a  e^eepwalk,  connected  his  lonely 
dwelUng  with  the  abodes  of  men. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  was  strictly 
concealed  from  hi9  old  associates."-— 


Essays.  (It  was  known,  however,  to 
Dr.  Bumey.)  Crisp  lived  here  30 
years,  coming  to  London  now  and 
then  in  the  spring.  The  views  from 
the  church  and  Chessington  Hall 
are  extensive  and  varied. 

Wide  patches  of  heathery  com- 
mon, the  marked  feature  of  this  part 
of  Surrey,  are  here  frequent  between 
the  enclosed  fields.  The  country  is 
for  the  most  part  level,  and  scarcely 
picturesque.] 

19}  m.  Ashtead  (Stat.).  The  vil- 
lage, ^  m.  S.,  is  of  little  interest. 
N.E.  of  it  is  Ashtead  Park  (Hon. 
Mrs.  Howard).  The  house  contains 
some  good  pictures,  and  in  the  park 
is  a  long  avenue  of  limes  beside  fine 
old  oaks  and  elms.  It  is  well  stocked 
with  deer. 

Ashtead  Churchy  which  stands  in 
the  park,  is  partly  surrounded  by  a 
deep  trench,  and  apparently  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  Boman  building. 
Koman  bricks  and  other  fragments 
are  mixed  with  the  flints  of  the 
walls ;  and  portions  of  tile  stamped 
with  the  representation  of  a  deer- 
hunt,  were  found  some  years  since 
whilst  the  church  was  repairing. 
Boman  tiles  are  especially  conspicu- 
ous in  the  arch  of  a  small  window  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Boman  ''Stone- 
street"  certainly  passed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, although  its  course  beyond 
Dorking  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  accuracy.  Ashtead  Church  has 
undergone  numerous  alterations  at 
difierent  periods,  the  latest  having 
been  made  in  1873.  The  K.  tnmsept 
was  added  in  1862.  The  panelled 
chancel-roof  is  of  cedar,  as  are  the 
pews  throughout  the  church.  The 
stained  glass  of  the  E.  window  was 
brought  from  the  conventual  church 
of  Herck  (near  Maestricht),  in  Lim- 
bourg,  and  well  deserves  notice.  It 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  centy. 
The  memorial  window  on  the  S.  is  by 
Powell.  The  richly-carved  reredos 
was  one  of  the  last  works  of  Mr.  J, 
Thomas. 
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There  are  pictnresque  views  on 
Ashtead  Common  (above  the  park), 
with  its  scattered  oaks.  In  the 
thicker  wood  is  an  ancient  intrench- 
ment  of  irregular  form. 

21}  m.  Leatkerhead  (Stat).  There 
is  also  a  Stat,  of  the  South  Western 
Rly.,  ftom  which  a  hranoh  is  in 
progress  to  Wokmg.  The  place  is 
called  Leodre,  King  Alfred's  will; 
Ledret,  Domes.  The  etymology  is 
quite  uncertain.  The  Britidi  words 
Llethrod,  Llethredd,  which  are  said 
to  signify  a  sloping  situation,  like 
that  of  Leatherheaid  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mole,  have  been  suggested, 
but  without  much  authority.  Inns: 
Swan;  Duke's  Head. 

Leatherhead  must  at  one  time 
have  been  a  place  of  considerably 
more  importance  than  at  present; 
the  Sheriff's  County  Court  was  an- 
ciently held  here,  and  was  only  re- 
moved to  Guildford  at  the  end  of 
Henry  IIL's  reign.  It  is  now  a 
large  village  of  4  streets  (pop.  2500), 
from  the  back  of  one  of  wnich  ex- 
tensiye  gardens  slope  downwards  to 
the  Mole,  here  no  longer  ** sullen'* 
and  stealing  onward  toward  the  rich 
meadows  of  Stoke  and  Cobham.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  14 
arches ;  close  to  which  is  '*  The  Old 
Running  Horse,'*  a  small  inn,  said 
to  be  the  hostel  in  which  Elynour 
Bummyng 

•*  Brewed  noppy  ale, 
And  made  thereof  port-eale^" 

as  celebrated  by  Skelton,  Henry 
yin.'s  laureate,  in  verses  more 
curious  than  edifying.  It  is  a  small 
timber-built  house,  but  has  been 
much  altered,  and  retains  few  traces 
of  antiquity. 

The  Church,  which  stands  upon 
high  groimd  1.  of  the  Mickleheun 
road,  was  granted  to  the  priory  of 
Leeds  in  Kent  about  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  from  which  time  it 
principally  dates.  The  piers  of  th« 
nave  may,  however,  be  earlier.  The 
stained  glass  of  the  E.  wmdow  was 


collected  at  Rouen  by  the  Rev. 
James  DaUaway,  vicar  of  Leather- 
head  for  many  years ;  during  which 
he  published  his  *  History  of  West 
Sussex,'  undertaken  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  There  are 
no  monuments  of  interest  in  the 
church.  The  inscription  on  that  of 
Robert  Gardiner  (d.  1571),  in  the 
S.  aisle,  was  written  by  Thomas 
Churchyard,  "court-poet"  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Not  fiu:  from  Leatherhead,  on  the 
Epsom  road,  is  8t  John's  Foundaiion 
School  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  poor  clergy.  It  is  a  hand- 
some Tudor  building  of  rod  brick. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leather- 
head are  Thomcroft,  Oivon's  Orove, 
and  MandaU  Park  (Bfrs.  Henderson). 

Leatherhead  is  in  the  midst  of 
much  picturesque  and  varied  scenery, 
and  forms  a  convenient  centre,  or  start- 
ing-point, for  the  Surrey  tourist. 

The  tourist  should  pass  from  Lea- 
therhead to  Dorking  (6  m.)  along 
the  valley  of  Mickleham  on  foot  or 
in  a  carriage,  rather  than  by  rail: 
it  is  too  b^utiftd  a  tract  to  be  so 
hurried  over.  Indeed,  in  the  summer 
months  the  journey  from  Hatchett's, 
Piccadilly,  to  Box-nill  may  be  made 
by  coach;  it  will  be  found  a  very 
pleasant  trip.  On  the  rt.  for  some 
distance  after  leaving  Leatherhead, 
the  Mole  skirts  the  road,  bordered 
by  broad  meadows,  and  backed  by 
the  richly  wooded  heights  of  Nor- 
bury  Park.  On  the  1.  are  the  broken 
slopes  of  Mickleham  Downs,  with 
tempting  green  lanes  leading  up  to 
them.  These  downs  afford  splendid 
views,  and  will  repay  the  labour  of 
the  ascent  The  once  broad,  breezy 
Leatherhead  Common  was  inclosed 
in  1861-2.  but  can  still  be  traversed 
in  almost  every  du«ction,  the  roads 
and  footpaths  oeing  venr  numerous. 
About  1  m.  beyond  Leatherhead 
church,  on  rt.,  is  a  wicket  entrance 
to  Norbury  Park  (late  Thomas 
Grissell,  Esq.),  perhaps   the   most 
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piotaresquely  situated  house  in  the 
county.  The  park  contains  about 
300  acres,  and  is  traversed  by  3 
public  foo^aths.  The  beauty  of  the 
prospects  from  its  higher  grounds, 
and  from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  is  extreme:  the  valley  of 
Dorking  is  commanded  as  far  as 
Leith-hill;  1.  rises  the  steep  crest 
of  Box-hill ;  and  rt.  stretch  awaj  the 
rich  tree  masses  of  the  park  itself. 
The  scene  is  perhaps  more  attractive 
to  the  artist,  oeoause  more  manage- 
able, than  the  wider  views  from  Sie 
summit  of  the  downs ;  and  thd  park 
will  supply  studies  of  trees  and 
foliage  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  Here  are  some  beeches  of 
enormous  size — one,  of  which  the 
branches  extend  over  an  area  more 
than  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  another 
said  to  be  160  ft.  in  height.  The 
chestnuts  and  cedsurs  of  Lebanon  are 
also  magnificent;  but  the  special 
glory  of  Norbury  is  the  **  Druids' 
Grove,"  a  name  given  with  question- 
able propriety  to  a  grove  of  yews  of 
venerable  antiquity — 

"  — — —  a  plllar'd  shade, 
Upon  whoee  graMleBS  floor  of  red-brown  ho^ 
By  sheddlngB  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 
Peremiially— beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  deck'd 
With  unrcjolcing  berries,  ghostly  Bbapea 
May  meet  at  noontide— Fear  and  trembling 

Hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight-— Death  the  skeleton, 
And  Time  the  shadow/'    .    .    . 

These  trees,  which  have  taken 
various  forms  in  their  growth,  and 
many  of  which  e\xe  not  a  little  shat- 
tered by  time,  are  distinguished  by 
special  names,  the  principal  being— 
"the  FaUen  Giant,"  "the  King  of 
the  Park,"  and  "the  Horse  and  his 
Eider."  One  of  these  is  22  ft.  in 
circumference.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  strangers  are  not  now  cdlowed 
to  visit  the  Druids'  Grove  w:ithou.t  a 
special  order. 

The  house  of  Norbury,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  rebuilt  in  1849,. 
contains  a  ren^arkable  drawing-room, 
part  of  the  older  house,  the  walls 


of  which  were  painted  by  Banet, 
Oipriani,  GOpin,  and  Pastorini :  the 
landscapes  in  this  room  were  in- 
tended as  ''seeming  continuations" 
of  the  view  without.  They  were 
greatly  admired  when  first  painted, 
and  are  praised  by  Gilpin  in  his '  Ob- 
servations on  Picturesque  Beauty.' 

Norbury,  from  the  reign  of  Eidward 
II.,  was  held  by  the  &mily  of  Husee, 
under  the  Glares,  Earls  of  Glouces- 
ter. It  subsequently  passed  to  the 
Stidolphs,  and  afterwards  to  Anthony 
Chapman,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  in  1774 
to  Mr.  Lock  (the  friend  of  Madajne 
D'Arblay),  who  built  tlie  older  part 
of  the  existing  house.  It  has  since 
become  the  property  of  the  Grissell 
family.  Sir  Francis  Stidolph  re- 
ceived Evelyn  here,  "among  his 
goodly  walks  and  hiUs  shaded  with 
yew  and  box,  seeming  from  their  ever- 
greens to  be  green  eXL  the  winter." 

The  park  may  be  left  at  Midkle- 
ham,  an  unusually  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque country  village,  lying  under 
the  steep  Downs,  and  surrounded 
with  the  most  attractive  scenery. 
Mickleham  Church  is  partly  Trans.- 
Norm.,  and  interesting  in  spite  of  its 
"restoration"  in  1823.  Some  parts 
are  of  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  periods, 
but,  with  the  best  intentions,  much 
injury  has  been  done  to  the  old  work. 
The  chancel  arch  is  remarloible. 
There  are  some  fragments  of  ancient 
stained  glass  in  the  chancel,  and 
more  in  the  " Norbury"  or  N.  chan- 
cel (the  comfortable  room-like  pew 
of  Norbury  Park),  where  is  also  a 
Perp.  altar-tomb  with  Brasses  for 
Wm.  "Wyddowsonn,  "citizen  and 
mercer  of  London,"  and  wife  (1513)* 
The  richly-carved  pulpit  is  Belgiaa 
work — ^presented  to  the  church  by 
the  late  Bev.  A.  Burmester.  The 
Bectorv,  adjoining  the  churdiyard^ 
is,  with  iits  grounds,,  brilliant  wit^ 
fiowers,  perhaps  the  prettiest  and 
pleasantest  country  parsonage  in<  the 
county. 

Adjoibing  Mickleham  are  Juniper^ 
hill  (Mrs.  Lambton) ;  and  some  dis- 
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taooe  farther,  on  the  L,  at  the  angle 
foixned  by  a  sharp  turn  in^  the  road, 
and  marked  by  the  magnificent  cedars 
before  it,  Juniper  HcM  (F.  Richard- 
son, Esq.)— where  a  colony  of  French 
refugees  settled  after  the  Bevolution, 
among  whom  was  General  D'Arblay; 
Miss  Bnmey  first  met  him  when  on 
a  visit  to  Norbuiy. 

1  m.  beyond  Mickleham,  the  Mole 
crosses  the  road,  having  on  its  banks 
the  &vonrite  toniists'  inn,  the  Bnrford 
Bridge  Hotel.  To  the  S.E.  rises  Box- 
hill,  and  a  short  distance  on  is  the 
village  Tand  station)  of  West  Humble, 
One  nme  more  leads  past  the  Box- 
hill  (South  Ea^tem)  station  and  the 
DorMng  station  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Blv.,  opposite  to  which  is 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  lodge  of 
D^pdene.  For  Inking  and  Deep- 
dene  see  Bte.  5. 

On  leaving  Deepdene,  the  rly. 
passes  through  a  very  agreeable  and 
diversified  &trict  of  alternate  close 
thi<^y- wooded  green  lanes  and  open 
heaths,  with  numerous  comfortable- 
looking  old-£BUihioned  farmhouses, 
and  stately  mansions  standing  in 
lordly  park&  Chart  Park  (now 
absorbea  in  the  Deepdene)  and 
Brockham  C!onmion  being  passed, 
Bidland-hill  and  Leith-hill  will  be 
seen  rising  grandly  on  W.,  as  we 
approach 

30im.iro2mtfN)0(2(Stat).Holmwood 
Common,  though  being  rapidly  built 
on,  is  still  a  pleasant  spot,  command- 
ing fine  views.  It  was  a  chase  of  the 
Earls  Warren,  once  Lords  of  Dor- 
king, and  in  Defoe's  time  was  fistmous 
for  its  red  deer,  of  which  "  the  largest 
stags  have  been  hunted  here  tnat 
have  been  seen  in  England."  The 
district  chapel  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  Common  was  built  in  1838. 
Here  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  the 
antiquary,  bng  resided  (d.  1873). 

2  m.  W.  of  the  stat.  is  Cold  Barbour, 
at  the  foot  of  Leith-hill,  with  a 
picturesquely  placed  small  church. 
Midway  l)etween  Holmwood  and  the 


next  stat  (Ooklev  and  Oapel),  but 
lying  2  m.  E.,  is  Newdigate,  still 
a  thoroughly  Weald  village,  quiet, 
secluded,  with  a  rustic  population, 
slowly  decreasing  fit>m  census  to 
oensus.  Newdigate  Clatrch  is  small, 
partlv  E.  E.,  with  a  shingled  octa- 
gonal spire  containing  eight  bells,  of 
whose  silvery  notes  the  Newdigate 
men  are  justly  proud. 

32^  m.  Oddey  and  Capel  The 
stat.  is  about  1  m.  from  each  of  these 
villages.  Ckmel,  on  the  E.,  has  a 
8ma]I(re8tored)  Church,  E.  £.  in  date, 
but  with  man  V  later  and  some  modem 
additions,  and  not  of  much  interest. 
In  it  is  a  small  mural  monument  of 
alabaster,  with  kneeling  effigies, 
coloured  and  in  good  preservation, 
of  John  Cowper,  seneant-at-law  (d. 
1590),  and  his  wife  Julian.  The  E. 
window  is  a  memorial  to  J.  Shudi 
Broadwood,  Esq.,  of  Lyne  (d.  1851). 
The  chief  seats  are  Lyne  (H.  F. 
Broadwood,  EsqO;  Broome  Had 
(F.  Penning,  Esq.),  on  the  S.E. 
of  Leith-hill,  a  spacious  mansion 
with  very  beautiful  grounds;  and 
ArruMe  (E.  Kerrich,  Esq.),  at  Beare 
Green.  At  the  £.  end  of  the  village 
is  an  inn,  the  Bang's  Head,  at  which 
the  tourist  will  find  good  plain 
accomniodatif  The  neighbourhood 
affords  somf  ^ry  pleasant  walks. 
At  Oabrook,  i.  W.  of  the  Horsham 
road,  in  the  f  er  part  of  the  parish, 
is  a  fine  ol(7  ilf-timber  house,  worth 
visiting. 

OekUy,  .  the  W.  of  the  line, 
borders  at  old-fashioned  green,  the 
road  passiug  through  which  is  the 
ancient  Stone-street.  The  great 
battle  at  Adea,  861  (A.-S.  Chron.), 
in  which  the  Danes  were  defeated 
by  Ethelwulf,  has  been  fixed  here ; 
the  line  of  the  Roman  road  affording 
&cUities  both  for  invaders  and  in- 
vaded. The  country  is  full  of  Danish 
traditions.  A  castle  near  the  church, 
of  which  some  traces  were  seen  by 
Aubrey,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  **  their  battering  engines,  planted 
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on  Beny-hill,  at  2  m.  distance" — 
a  long  range  for  the  9th  century. 
On  Holmbury-hill,  in  this  parish,  is 
an  oblong  camp,  with  remains  of  a 
doable  ditch  and  vallum  on  one  of 
its  sides.  Ockley  Churchy  which  lias 
been  restored  by  8L  Auhyn,  has  a 
modem  Dec.  W.  window,  filled  with 
stained  glass.  In  the  churchyard  it 
was  anciently  the  custom  to  plant 
red-rose  trees  over  the  graves  of  un- 
wedded  lovers,  a  fashion  alluded  to 
in  many  old  ballads. 

The  picturesque  WeU  on  Ockley 
Green  was  the  gift  of  a  Miss  Scott, 
long  governess  at  Elderslie,  as  was 
the  school  at  the  end  of  the  green. 
She  left  by  will  a  sum  of  money  for 
both  purposes.  On  the  green,  nearly 
fronting  the  well,  is  a  little  inn,  the 
Red  Lion,  at  which  the  tourist  may 
find  country  accommodation  whilst 
exploring  the  neighbourhood.  Leitib- 
hill  rises  invitingly  over  the  trees 
that  border  the  green. 

Oakwood  Chapel  (now  parochial, 
but  formerly  a  hamlet  of  Wotton) 
may  be  visited  from  Ockley,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  2}  m.  S.  W. 
It  stands  on  a  low  eminence  sur- 
rounded by  woods,  through  which 
paths  diverge  on  every  siae.  It  is 
rude  £.  £.,  and  very  striking  with 
its  heavy  buttresses  and  pointS  roof, 
in  the  midst  of  the  "greenwood." 
Within  is  a  small  Brass  of  Edwuxl 
de  la  Hale,  with  collar  of  SS,  1431. 

2  m.  beyond  OcMey  the  line  quits 
the  counly,  passing  by  Wamham  to 
Horsham  (See  HanAhook  for  Kent 
and  Sussex).  Ockley  is  6  m.  from 
Dorking  by  the  high  road,  but  the 
pedestnan  especially  is  recommended 
to  make  the  return  journey  2  or  3 
miles  longer,  by  taking  Holmwood 
Common  on  £.  or  Leith-hill  on  W. 
in  his  way. 


ROUTE  7. 

LONDON  TO  [HAMPTON  COURT] 
WEYBRIDQE,  BT  WIMBLEDON 
[KINGSTON,  THAMES  DITTON, 
EAST  AND  WEST  MOLESEY], 
ESHER,  AND  WALTON-ON-THAMES. 

Souith  Western  Bailway,    19  m. 

Quitting  the  Terminus  inWaterloo- 
road,  the  line  passes  through  tiie 
suburb  of  Lambeth,  with  an  occa* 
sional  view  of  the  towers  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Abbey  of 
Westminster  across  the  river,  and  of 
Lambeth  Palace  below  the  rail,  rt.,  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  to 

1|  m.  VawMO,  (Stat.),  where,  on  1., 
streets  of  small  houses,  and  a  rather 
peculiar  Gothic  church  (J.  L.  Pear- 
son, archt.),  mark  the  site  of  tiie 
once  &mous  Yauxhall  Gardens. 
About  \  m.  beyond,  the  low  grounds 
of  Battersea  Park  open  rt.,  and  across 
the  river  is  seen  Chelsea  Hospital, 
with  the  hills  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  rising  beyond  it.  (For 
the  places  hitherto  mentioned  see 
Cunningham's  Handbook  of  London.) 
Almost  adjoining  the  Hospital  are, 
the  fine  bridge  of  4  segmental  iron 
arches,  erected  in  1860  nom  ibe  de- 
signs of  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  at  a  cost  of 
90,0002.,  to  carry  the  West-end  branch 
of  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway  across  the  Thames,  but  since 
considerably  widened  by  the  London 
Chatham  and  Dover  Companv,  and 
used  by  them  also ;  and  immediately 
W.  of  it,  the  handsome  Victoria  Stu- 
pension  Bridge,  erected  in  1858  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Page,  at  a  cost 
of  88^0002. 

At  a  short  distance  N.  is  Battersea 
Park  (Bte.  1  (A),  and  the  line  next 
traverses  what  was  Battersea  Fields 
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a  few  years  ago,  a  fiiyourite  groand 
for  botanists,  as  famishing  many 
rather  scaioe  marsh  plants.  All  is 
now  given  over  to  bricks  and  mortar, 
though  the  project  of  forming  a 
"  Southern  Belgravia  "  there  Las  not 
been  realized,  and  the  scheme  of  con- 
structing West  London  Docks  on  the 
space  between  the  Brighton  line  from 
Victoria  and  the  Park  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

W.  of  Battersea  Park  is  the  ori- 
ginal village  otBattenea  (Petrioes-ey, 
Peter's  Island ;  it  formerly  belonged 
to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin- 
ster), though  the  parish  extends  as  far 
as  Penge,  near  Norwood.    Standing 
near  the  river,  and  ^*  best  seen  at  a 
distance,"  is  the  parish  Churchy  of 
which   Bp.  Patrick  was   once  the 
vicar.    In  it  is  buried  the  great  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who,  after  his   many 
trials  and  troubles,  returned  here  to 
the  house  of  his  ancestors,  in  which 
he  died,  1751.    His  monument  (with 
medalUouB  of  himself  and  his  3rd 
wife,  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon)  is  by  Boubiliac,     The  old 
mansion  of  the  Bolingbrokes,  which 
stood   near   the    church,  has   been 
demolished,  though  some  memory  of 
it  is  retained  in  the  names  **  Boling- 
broke-terrace"  and  *' Bolingbroke- 
gardens.**     In  a  cedar  parlour  here 
Pope  is  said  to  have  written  much 
of  his  '  i^istle  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.' 
There  are  7  other  churches,  all  but 
one  erected  in  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
and  of  no  interest;   St.  George's,  a 
very  plain   structure,  was  built  in 
1820.    The  old  wooden  Bridge  stUl 
stands,  though  so  long  condemned  as 
unsightly  and  dangerous ;  at  a  short 
distance  £.  is  the  Albert  Suspension 
Bridge,  connecting  the  W.   end  of 
Battersea  Park  with  Chelsea.    Some 
manu&ctures  are  carried  on  on  a 
large   scale   at   Battersea.      Notice 
Price's  Patent  Candle  Works  in  York- 
road,  which  cover  13}  acres,  and 
employ  1000  hands,  and  the  works 
of  the  patent   Plumbago   Crucible 
Company,  in  Church-road ;  the  ele- 
[/Surrey,  drc] 


vation  is  of  Italian  character,  and 
the  illuminated  clock  tower  100  ft. 
high. 

Leaving  Clapham  (Bte.  3,  II.)  on 
S.,  and  passing  along  the  base  of  the 
hill  called  Battersea  Rise,  covered, 
like  all  its  neighbour  hills  as  far  as 
Brixton,  with  aty  villas,  we  reach 

df  m.  Clapham  Junction  Station 
(Bte.  1,  (B).  A  short  distance  E.,  at 
Lavender-hill,  is  Shaftesbury  Park, 
an  estate  of  40  acres,  where  the  ex- 
periment of  founding  a  "  Workman's 
Citv,"  with  every  appliance  for  health 
and  mental  culture  (and  the  exclu- 
sion of  public  houses)  is  in  progress. 
From  the  Junction  the  Richmond 
line  goes  off  on  rt.  (Bte.  8.) 

The  red -brick  building  immedi- 
ately beyond  the  station  1.  is  the 
Freemasons'  Female  Orphan  School, 
Ph.  Hardwick,  architect ;  and  a  little 
further  1.  is  the  Boyal  Victoria  Pa- 
triotic Asylum,  for  ^e  reception  of  the 
orphans,  of  both  sexes,  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines.  The  first  stone 
of  this  building,  in  great  measure 
a  reproduction  of  Henot's  Hospital, 
Eklinburgh,  was  laid  by  her  Majesty  in 
July,  1 857.  It  was  buUt  and  endowed 
from  a  surplus  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
formed  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea. 
The  huge  pue  just  beyond  it  is  the 
Surrey  Clounty  Prison,  Soon  after 
the  line  crosses  the  river  Wandle  at 
Qsirett  Mill.  The  hamlet  of  Garrett 
is  celebrated  for  its  mock  elections  of 
notorious  characters  about  town  to 
tlie  so-called  office  of  mayor,  iwhich 
during  the  last  century  used  to  be 
held  here  at  the  beginning  of  every 
new  parliament.  Foote  nas  com- 
memorated them  in  his  farce  of  *  The 
Mayor  of  Garrett'  The  election  was 
suppressed  in  1796.  A  full  account  of 
the  election  will  be  found  in  Hone's 
'  Every-Day  Book.' 

After  skirting  for  some  distance 
rt.  the  ptfilings  of  Wimbledon  Park, 
and  passing  1.  the  village  of  Merton, 
we  reach 

71  m.  WimbledonJunct.StBkt.  Wim- 
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bledon  is  distant  h  m.  N.,  and  Merton 
about  the  like  distance  S.,  where 
there  is  a  Loioer  Merton  Stat,  {pod). 

From  the  stat.  proceeds  (1)  a  loop- 
line  to  Tooting,  and  (2)  a  branch  to 
Croydon  (by  Iwth  which  the  Crystal 
Palace  may  be  reached)  ipo9t);  (3) 
a  branch  to  Leatherhead  (Bte.  6), 
and  (4)  a  branch  to  Kingston  and 
Hampton  Court  (pott), 

A  pleasant  da^rs  excursion  may  be 
made  by  the  pedestrian  from  this 
station.  He  should  cross  Wimbledon 
Park  and  Putney  Heath,  and,  enter- 
ing by  the  Boehampton  gate,  cross 
Richmond  Park  to  Bichmond-hill, 
and  return  by  the  south  side  of  the 
park  and  over  Combe  Wood  and  the 
site  of  the  Danish  camp  to  Wimble- 
don Common  and  the  station.  The 
distance  is  about  12  m.  For  Rich- 
mond, see  Bte.  8. 

The  village  of  Wimbledon  stands 
on  high  ground  on  the  margin  of  an 
extensive  common,  along  the  borders 
of  which  are  a  number  of  good  houses ; 
the  principal  is  Wimbledon  Howe 
(Sir  H.  W.  Peek,  Bt.,  M.P.),  once 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Marryat,  mother  of 
the  novelist.  It  has  fine  gardens  and 
hothouses.  It  previously  belonged  to 
the  French  minister  Calonne,  and  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  unfortu- 
nate emigrant  Prince  de  Condd  On 
the  W.  side  of  the  Common  is  Can^ 
nizaro  Route  (J.  Boustead,  Esq.). 

In  the  red-brick  house  at  the 
comer  of  the  Common,  Home  Tooke, 
author  of  •  The  Diversions  of  Purley,' 
spent  many  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  in  1812. 

The  parish  Church  (St.  Mary), 
about  i  m.  from  the  village,  and 
i  m.  firom  the  station,  was  rebuilt 
in  1834,  and  enlarged  in  1843  (from 
G.  G.  Scott  and  Mof&tf s  designs). 
It  is  a  spacious  and  rather  hand- 
some building  of  black  flints  with 
stone  dressings,  Perp.  in  stvle«  with 
a  lofty  spire.  The  E.  window  is 
filled  with  stained  glass.  On  tbe 
floor  is  the  gravestone  of  Sir  Bichard 
Wynne,  d.  1649,  Gentleman  of  the 


Privy  Chamber  to  Charles  I.,  whom, 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  he  accom- 
panied on  his  romantic  visit  to  Spain. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel  is  the 
Wimbledon  chapel,  in  which  is  the 
black  marble  tomb  of  Edward  Cecil, 
Visct.  Wimbledon,  d.  1638 ;  over  the 
tomb  a  viscount'scoronetis suspended, 
and  some  pieces  of  rusty  armour  are 
placed  about  the  chapel.  He  com- 
manded the  abortive  expedition 
agamst  Cadiz  in  1625,  but  achieved 
80  little,  that  the  Court  wits  on  his 
return,  by  a  pun  on  his  name,  called 
him  General  Sit-stilL  Under  the  S. 
gallery  is  a  small  tablet  by  TFestmo- 
eott  for  James  Perry,  Esq.,  d.  1821, 
for  many  years  the  well-known  pro- 
prietor and  editor  of  the  '  Moming 
Chronide.'  Near  the  gate  of^the 
quiet  and  pretty  ckurch-^ard  is  the 
vault  of  John  Ho^dns  (the  '*  Vul- 
ture Hopkins  "  of  Pope's  3rd  •  Moral 
Essay '  on  the  Use  of  Kiches : — 

**Wliat  can  they  give?  to  dying  Hopkins' 
heirs? 

*  •  •  • 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights 

attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  saved  a  candle's 

end;" 

who  accumulated  a  vast  fortune 
by  means  which  his  sobriquet  suffi- 
ciently indicates.  "  He  Uved  worth- 
less," says  Pope  in  a  note,  **  but 
died  worth  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds."  Among  the  many  monu- 
ments in  the  churchyard  ooeerve  a 
comparatively  inconspicuous  one  to 
Gilberii  Stuart  Newton,  B.A.,  cL  1835. 
3  new  churches  have  been  built  in 
Wimbledon — ^Holy  Trinity,  Merton- 
road,asmall  Dec.  building  with  a 
bell-turret;  Christ  Church  (Teulon, 
architect),  in  the  Bidgeway,  with 
a  low,  square  tower  and  broad 
roof;  and  St.  John's,  Spencer  Hill, 
of  red  brick.  The  large  red-biick 
building,  with  high-pitched  roofis  and 
peal^ed  do;rmer  windows,  a  Uttle  E.  of 
Christ  Chtvch,  is  Wimbledon  CciOege, 
a  proprifitary  i^ool  ei;ected  in  1859; 
it  forms  a  conspicuous  object  fh>m 
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the  rly.,on  the  rt.,  soon  after  leaving 
the  station. 

Behind  the  parish  chnrch  lies  Wim- 
bledon Park  (J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.). 
The  mansion,  once  of  Lord  Spencer, 
now  Mrs.  Evans,  is  modem  and 
not  remarkable,  but  it  commands 
a  lovely  panoramic  view,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  most  stately 
mansion,  built  in  1588  by  Sir  Thoe. 
Cecil,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Burghley, 
whose  son  was  created  Viscount 
Wimbledon  bv  Charles  I.  This  house 
was  purchased  in  1638  for  the  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria ;  and  only  a  few  days 
before  his  trial  Charles  1.  directed 
the  seeds  of  some  Spanish  melons  to 
be  planted  in  his  garden  at  Wimble- 
don.* In  the  survey  of  the  house 
and  grounds  made  by  order  of  the 
Parliament  in  1649,  **  a  musk-milion 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  "  is  mentioned  ;  •*  trenched, 
manured,  and  very  well  ordered  for 
the  growth  of  musk-milions."  A 
very  different  gardener  succeeded  to 
the  King.  G^eneral  Lambert  bought 
the  manor,  and  "  after  he  had  been 
discarded  by  Cromwell  betook  him- 
self to  Wimbledon  House,  where  he 
turned  florist,  and  had  the  &iest 
tulips  and  giUiflowers  that  could  be 
got  for  love  or  money :  yet  in  these 
outward  pleasures  he  nourished  the 
ambition  which  he  entertained  be- 
fore he  was  cashiered  by  Cromwell." 
(Coh^$  Detection  of  the  Court  and 
l^aie.)  The  General  is  said  not  only 
to  have  grown  flowers,  but  to  have 
excelled  inpainting  them ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Walpole  C  Anec.  of  Paint- 
ing') many  specimens  of  his  skill 
were  formerly  shown  at  Wimbledon. 

This  old  house,  which  Swift  in  one 
of  his  letters  calls  much  the  finest 
place  about  London,  was  taken  down 
by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  eeurly 
in  the  18th  century,  and  a  new  one 
built  on  its  site.  She  left  it  to  the 
Spencers.  In  1785  this  second  house 
was  burnt  down.    The  existing  man- 

•  LysonSy  whose  authority  is  a  letter  of  Sir 
John  Temple  in  GoUins's  'Peerage/  iv.  181. 


sion  was  completed  in  1801  (Holland, 
architect).  Here  is  a  well  563  ft 
deep,  sunk  through  the  London  clay. 
Belvedere  House  (A.  Schlusser,  Esq.) 
has  its  entrance  gates  opposite  those 
of  Wimbledon  Park-house. 

Of  the  Park,  which  originally 
contained  922  acres,  a  considerable 
portion  has  been  sold  for  build- 
mg,  and  many  of  the  fine  old  trees 
and  pleasant  coppices  have  disap- 
peared before  a  growth  of  London 
^  villas."  It  toae  verv  beautiful,  as 
are  the  portions  which  still  remain, 
in  which  is  a  sheet  of  water  covering 
50  acres.  Two  public  roads  lead 
across  it  to  Wandsworth  and  to 
Putney  Heath.  The  lovely  blue 
anemone  ^Anemone  apennina)  is 
found  wild  m  some  parts  of  this  park. 

WmBLEDON  CoMUON,  the  broad, 
open  heath  W.  of  Wimbledon  Park, 
and  extending  N.  to  Putney  and  Boe- 
hampton  (see  Bte.  8),  once  notorious 
for  duels,  has  of  late  years  been  the 
scene  of  contests  of  a  widely  different 
character.  Among  the  hostile  meet- 
ings of  historical,  or  quasi-historical 
celebrity,  were  those  between  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Lieut-Col.  Len- 
nox (afterwards  4tli  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond).  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr. 
John  Paull,  and  the  latest,  in  1840, 
between  Lord  Cardigan  and  Capt 
Harvey  Tuckett,  which  led  to  ihe 
celebrated  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
During  the  annual  Volunteer  camp 
and  rifle  contest  in  July,  Wimbledon 
Common  presents  a  scene  of  great 
animation  and  of  deep  interest  The 
review,  or  march  past  with  which  the 
meeting  winds  up  (Saturday  after- 
noon), nad  a  forerunner  in  "  a  grand 
review  of  the  Surrey  Yolunteers  "  here 
by  George  III.,  on  July  4, 1799.  But 
with  however  much  interest  we  may 
regard  the  site  of  the  Volunteer 
Camp,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its 
encroachments  have  grievously  in- 
jured the  beauty  and  interfered  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Common.  It 
is  still  the  most  picturesque  and 
enjoyable,  as  well  as  the  widest  and 
F  2 
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freest,  of  tiie  oj^n  commons  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  London.  The 
pennanent  Butts  meet  the  eye  at 
every  torn ;  and  the  red  flags,  which 
are  flying  good  part  of  the  day  (Wed- 
nesdays excepted),  warn  you  that  a 
veiy  large  section  of  the  Common  is 
dangerous  owing  to  the  daily  practice. 

About  1  m.  from  the  village,  at 
the  fieirther  end  of  the  Common,  was 
formerly  a  very  perfect  circular  in- 
trenchment,  of  about  7  acres,  with  a 
deep  ditch,  but  it  has,  by  the  wanton 
caprice  of  Mr.  Sawbrid.i>;e  Erie  Drax, 
its  owner  (1875),  been  destroyed.  In 
Camden's  time  this  camp  was  called 
"Beersbury,"  and  he  suggests  that 
it  was  connected  with  a  battle  be- 
tween Ceawlin  of  Wessex  and  Ethel- 
bert  of  Kent,  fought,  according  to 
the  A.-S.  Chron.,  in  568,  at  Wibban- 
dune  (Wimbledon).  Ethelbert  was 
defeated,  and  two  of  his  thanes,  Oslac 
and  Cnebba,  killed.  There  is  a  pretty 
view  from  this  site,  looking  toward 
Coombe  Wood,  witii  Epsom  downs 
in  the  distance.  A  group  of  23  bar- 
rows formerly  existed  on  the  Com- 
mon, but  they  have  long  disappeared. 
An  ancient  track,  called  the  Ridge- 
way  (now  a  road  with  shops,  a  church, 
&c.),  extends  in  a  S.W.  direction  from 
Wimbledon  through  Coombe  Wood 
towards  Kingston. 

[BailwaysfromWimhledon.  (1). — 
E.  to  Tooting,  through  New  Wimble- 
don. On  l£e  N.  line  is  a  stat.  at 
Haydon*84ane  (1  m.),  and  on  the  S. 
one  at  Merton  Abbey  (1^  m.) 

Mertorit  i  m.  S.  of  the  Wimbledon 
Station,  is  a  scattered  village  in  the 
low  ground  traversed  by  the  stream 
of  the  Wandle,  on  which  stand 
several  silk-printing  works,  and  an 
extensive  bleachery.  One  of  these 
feuitories  is  established  within  the 
walls  of  Merlon  Priory^  of  which 
the  solitary  remains  are  fragments  of 
the  E.  window  of  the  chapel,  a  gate- 
way much  altered,  and  portions  of 
the  ancient  flint  walls  surrounding 
the  precincts. 

The  Priory  was  founded  here  for 


Augustinian  canons  by  Gilbert  le 
Norman,  ^*  Vicecomes  **  (Sheriff)  of 
Surrey,  1115.  Henry  I.  subsequently 
granted  the  entire  manor  of  Merton 
to  the  establishment  which  con- 
tinued to  flourish  until  the  Dissolu- 
tion. .  Thomas  ^  Becket  received  his 
early  education  here  (under  Robert 
Bayle,  the  first  prior),  as  did  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
founder  of  Merton  College,  who  was 
bom  here.  Hubert  de  Burgh  sought 
safety  here  from  the  displeasure  of 
Henry  IH.  in  1232,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. The  King  roused  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  with  whom  De 
Burgh  was  very  unpopular.  About 
20,000  of  them  hastened  to  Merton, 
and  dragged  the  ex-chief  justiciary 
to  the  Tower.  On  the  remonstrance 
of  Hugh  Bishop  of  lAncoln,  he  was 
released  the  next  day  and  taken  beck 
to  Merton :  but  his  supply  of  food 
was  interdicted,  and  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  surrender,  when  he  was 
again  carried  to  the  Tower  and 
put  in  fetters.  In  1236  a  par- 
liament was  held  in  the  priory,  in 
which  were  passed  the  ordinances 
known  as  the  *  Statutes  of  Merton.' 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  pre- 
lates and  ecclesiastics,  wishing  to 
introduce  the  canon  law,  were  op- 
posed by  the  barons,  and  that  the 
memorable  words  were  used,  "No- 
lumus  leges  AngUea  mutari." 

The  remains  of  the  priory  were 
tolerably  perfect  during  the  civil 
wars,  when  it  is  mentioned  among 
the  **  places  of  strength  '*  in  Surrey. 
They  have  only  disappeared  within 
the  last  hundred  years. 

The  Church,  very  long  and  nar- 
row, is  late  Norm,  and  E.  E.,  and 
so  far  of  interest  that  the  older  part 
is  apparently  the  original  structure 
raised  by  Gilbert  le  Norman,  who 
built  a  church  here  in  addition  to  that 
of  the  priory.  There  is  a  rude  Dec. 
porch,  with  bargeboard,  the  door- 
way under  which  retains  its  Norm, 
moulding  nearly  perfect  The  S. 
aisle  has  been  rebuilt;  the  E.  win- 
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dow  is  Perp.  S.  of  the  chancel  is  a 
mural  monument  to  Gregory  Lovell, 
Esq.,  of  Merton  Priory,  cofferer  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  d.  1597,  with  kneel- 
ing effigies,  coloured,  of  himself,  wife, 
4  sons,  and  4  daughters.  There  is 
also  a  handsome  marble  tablet  to  the 
^  memory  of  Oapt.  Cook,  the  circum- 
I  navigator,  erected  by  his  widow,  who 
was  long  a  resident  in  the  village. 
In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of 
Francis  Kixon,  who  introduced  ca- 
lico-printing into  this  neighbourhood. 
A  much-injured  picture,  preserved  in 
the  church,  is  attributed  to  Luca 
Giordano ;  the  subject  is  the  Saviour 
bearing  his  cross. 

Merton  was  a  royal  ville  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps here  that  Oynewulf  of  Wessex 
was  murdered,  in  784,  by  the  JSthe- 
ling  Cyneheard,  who  himself,  with 
his  followers,  was  afterwards  killed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Royal  dwell- 
iDg  by  the  king's  faithful  attendants. 
(Merdon  Castle,  near  Hursley,  in 
Hants  (Bte.  20),  is  sometimes  as- 
signed as  the  scene  of  this  murder.) 

A  later  interest  attaches  to  Merton 
from  its  having  been  for  a  short 
time,  from  October,  1801,  to  May, 
1803,  the  residence  of  Lord  Nelson, 
I  and  afterwards  of  Lady  HamUton. 
Merton  Place,  however,  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  no  longer  exists,  and 
the  grounds  are  covered  with  small 
buildings.  "  I  would  not  have  you," 
he  writes  to  Lady  Hamilton,  after 
Ms  departure  in  1803  to  resume  his 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  *^  lay 
out  more  than  is  necessary  at  Merton. 
The  rooms  and  the  new  entrance 
will  take  a  deal  of  money.  The  en- 
^  trance  by  the  comer  I  would  have 
certainly  done;  a  common  white 
1  gate  will  do  for  the  present,  and  one 
'  of  the  cottages  which  is  in  the  bam 
can  be  put  up  as  a  temporary  lodge. 
The  road  can  be  made  to  a  temporary 
bridge,  for  that  part  of  the  Nile  one 
day  shall  be  filled  up.  Downing's 
canvas  awning  will  do  for  a  passage. 
For  the  winter^  the  carriage  can  oe 


put  in  the  bam,  and  giving  up  Mr. 
Bennett's  premises  will  save  502.  a 
year,  and  another  year  we  can  fit  up 
the  coach-house  and  stables  which 
are  in  the  barn.  The  footpath  should 
be  turned.  I  did  show  Mr.  Hasle- 
wood  the  way  I  wished  it  done,  and 

Mr. will  have  no  objections,  if 

we  make  it  better  than  ever  it  has 
been;  and  I  also  beg,  as  my  dear 
Horatia  (his  daughter)  is  to  be  at 
Merton,  tnat  a  strong  netting,  about 
3  ft.  hieh,  may  be  placed  round  the 
Nile,  tnat  the  little  thing  may  not 
tumble  in,  and  then  you  may  have 
ducks  again  in  it.  .  .  .1  shall 
be  very  anxious  until  I  know  this  is 
done.'*  The  grounds  had  been  laid 
out  by  Lady  Hamilton,  and  ^^the 
Nile  "  was  a  stream  carried  through 
them  in  artificial  windings,  and  so 
named  in  compliment  to  the  hero. 
The  house  was  sold  by  Lady  Hamil- 
ton in  1808.  "Nelson  Place,"  in  the 
village,  still  preserves  the  name  of 
the  great  seaman,  who  used  fre- 
quently to  amuse  himself  by  aneling 
in  the  Wandle,  a  stream  praised  for 
its  "  flshful "  qualities  by  Izaak 
Walton ;  but  mills  and  factories  have 
now  well-nigh  banished  the  trout. 

At  21  m.  we  reach  Tooting  (Stat.). 
See  Bte.  6.] 

[(2).  On  the  Wimbledon  and  Croy- 
don line  we  reach  at  I  m.  Lower 
Merton  (Stat.),  and  at  IJ  m.  Morden 
(Stat.).  The  village  lies  1  m.  S.W. 
in  the  valley  of  the  Wandle.  Here 
are  some  pleasant  country-houses 
the  principal  of  which  is  Morden 
Park  (Major  Gen.  Sir  W.  E.  Baker), 
but  there  is  nothing  to  delav  the 
tourist.  The  Church,  plain  red  brick, 
was  rebuilt  in  1636 ;  the  Dec.  win- 
dows (of  stone)  apparently  belonged 
to  the  older  bmlding. 

2}  m.  Mitcham  (Stat.).  Here  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Surrey 
"flower-farms."  The  soil  of  the 
parish  is  a  deep  black  mould,  some 
nundred  acres  of  which  are  covered 
with  plantations  of  lavender,  rose- 
mary, mint,  peppermint,  liquorice, 
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chamomile,  and  other  herbs  for  the 
use  of  the  great  London  draggists, 
perfdmerB,  and  distillers.  There  is 
also -a  large  farm  on  which  roses  are 
cultivated  for  making  rosewater ;  but 
for  this  purpose  English  roses  are 
not  found  to  be  very  successful  rivals 
to  those  grown  in  the  S.  of  France. 
Mitcham  has  been  famous  for  its 
plantations  of  medicinal  herbs  for  the 
last  century ;  the  air  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  is  strongly  perfumed 
by  them. 

The  Church  of  Mitcham  (SS.  Peter 
and  Paul)  was  rebuilt  in  1822,  and 
is  a  wretched  affair  of  brick  and 
compo;  there  are  no  monuments 
of  interest.  The  district  church  of 
Christ  Church  is  little  better. 

Mitcham,  then  noted  for  '*good 
air  and  choice  company,"  was  for  a 
short  time  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Donne,  the  founder,  according  to 
Johnson,  of  the  metaphysical  school 
of  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had 
a  house  here  in  right  of  bis  wife, 
which  was  standing  until  very  lately. 
Sir  Julius  CsBsar,  afterwards  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  also  resided  here,  and 
entertained  at  his  house  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  her  "exceeding  good 
contentment."  Upon  her  Majesty'^ 
departure  Sir  Julius  presented  her 
with  a  gown  of  cloth  of  silver,  a 
"white  taffeta  hat,  with  several 
flowers,"  and  some  jewels.  There 
are  some  pleasant  nouses  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

At  4  m.  is  a  station  called  Bed- 
dington  (see  Rte.  6),  but  it  is  IJ  m. 
from  the  village  of  lliat  name. 

6  m.  West  Croydon  (Stat.).  (For 
Croydon,  see  Rte.  1.)  Here  the 
Epsom  and  Horsham  branch  of  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  Bailway 
is  reached  (Bte.  6).] 

(3.)  The  branch  to  Leatherhead 
goes  off  at  Baynes  Park  (Bte.  6.). 

(4.)  The  line  for  Kingston  is  de- 
cribed  post.        

Between  the  Wimbledon  and  New 
Maiden  Stations  the  railway  passes 


over  Norbiton  Common.  Upon  the 
high  ground  rt.  is  seen  Coornbe  Wood 
House  (J.  L.  Sim,  Esq.),  once  the 
residence  of  the  prime  minister  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  which  he  entertained 
the  Ftince  Begent,  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
in  which  he  died.  It  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Many  handsome  residences  have 
been  built  in  Combe  Wood: — for 
Bertram  Currie,  Esq.,  Edw.  Baring, 
Esq.,  —  Hammersley,  Esq. 

On  this  hill  rise  the  Coombe  Springs, 
which  supply  the  palace  of  Hampton 
Court,  about  3  m.  distant.  The  water 
is  conveyed  to  the  palace  in  leaden 
pipes  (and  under  the  bed  of  the 
Thames  in  cast-iron  ones).  The 
original  pipes  were  laid  down  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  remained  until 
very  recently. 

9i  m.  New  Maiden  (Stat.).  Maiden 
Church  lies  1 J  m.  S.  (Bte.  6). 

[Hence  a  Branch  line  (2f  m^  runs 
to  Kingston,  and  crossing  the  Thames 
to  Twickenham  there  joins  the  Stwnes, 
Egham,  and  Bagshot  line  (Bte.  9). 

Hi  m.  Norbiton  (Stat.).  This  is 
merely  the  E.  suburb  of  Kingston. 
It  contains  the  Free  Grammar  S^iool 
established  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
the  site  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Miuy 
Magdalene,  founded  in  1305  by 
Edward  Lovekyn,  a  native  of  King- 
ston. The  chapd  was  rebuilt  by  his 
kinsman  John  Lovekyn  in  1367,  and 
now  serves  as  the  school-room.  The 
E.  window  deserves  notice.  The 
school  was  at  one  time  of  consider- 
able reputation.  Gibbon,  the  hia- 
torian,  was  for  some  time  a  scholar 
here  under  Dr.  Wooddeson.  Here 
are  Cleavers  Almshouses,  a  low  range 
of  12  houses  with  a  hall  in  the  centre, 
founded  in  1668  by  Alderman  Cleave ; 
and  also  the  Cambridge  Asylum  for 
Soldiers*  Widows,  founded  in  1852 ; 
it  receives  50  inmates.  St.  Peter*s 
Church,  built  by  Scott  and  Moffatt  in 
1842,  is  of  brick,  one  of  those  Norm, 
imitations  now  generally  abandoned. 

At  Canbury  (Oanonbury),  a  manor 
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adjoining  Norbiton,  and  so  caUed 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the 
canons  of  Merton  Priory,  the  old 
monastio  bam  renudns,  and  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  abont  90  ft. 
square,  with  4  projecting  entrances, 
one  at  each  side. 

The  Aqueduct  of  the  Lambeth 
Waterworks  is  seen  on  rt.  as  the 
tmin  approaches, 

12  m.  Kingston  (Stat.).  (Pop. 
15,500.  JnfM:  the  Griffin;  the 
Sun :  an  old  inn,  the  Oastle,  now 
converted  into  private  dwellings,  con- 
tains some  curious  wood -carvings, 
temp.  Eliz.).  The  town,  which 
stretches  for  about  1  m.  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  a  few 
picturesque  points,  but  contains  little 
<^  interest  except  the  church.  There 
are,  however,  some  pleasant  walks 
along  the  river,  and  many  historical 
recoUections  are  connected  with 
Eingsto!!.  The  brick  campanile-like 
shafts  by  the  river  at  the  W.  ex- 
^emity  of  Kingston,  which  are  rather 
oonspicuDUS  objects  from  the  rly., 
belong  to  the  Chelsea  and  Lambeth 
Waterworks  Companies,  which  take 
their  supply  of  water  from  the 
Thames  Jtere. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  bridge 
or  perhaps  a  ford  here  at  a  very  early 
period;  tnd  Boman  remains  have 
been  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
neighbourhood,  though  the  name  of 
their  station  here,  or  indeed  whether 
any  staton  existed,  is  uncertain. 
The  present  bridge  across  the 
Thames,  of  5  arches  with  2  side 
arches  on  either  bank,  was  built  in 
1825,  at  a  cost  of  about  40,0001. ;  it 
was  rendoed  toll-free  in  1870. 

As  the  first  point  on  the  Thames 
above  London  at  which  the  river 
could  be  erosBcd,  Kingston  grew  into 
importanee  during  the  Saxon  period. 
A  great  council  was  held  here  in  888 
under  E^rt  of  Wessex  and  Ethel- 
wulf  of  Kent,  at  which  **  a  treaty  of 
peace  aod  alliance  "  was  agreed  on 
between  bhe  Kentish  clergy  and  the 


kings.  The  roval  ville  or  ''  Khig's 
Town "  was  oi  so  great  distinction 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  from 
Edward  the  Elder  (900)  to  Etheired 
(978)  were  crowned  in  it  A  long^ 
aeeoended  tradition  points  out  a  stone, 
still  preserved,  as  tnat  on  which  the 
"Basileus  of  Britain*'  sat  during  his 
coronation  (post). 

Like  many  other  places  in  Surrey, 
Kingston  has  its  legend  of  the 
Dane8»  who  are  said  to  have  been 
defeated  here  in  a  great  battle,  when 
their  leader's  head  was  out  off,  and 
kicked  about  the  place  in  triumph ; 
in  memory  of  which  a  most  boisterous 
game  of  football  used  to  be  plaved 
through  the  town  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
the  tanditional  day  of  the  Danish 
defeat.  There  was  a  stronghold  of 
some  sort  at  Kingston  after  the  con- 
quest; since,  during  the  contest 
between  Henry  III.  andDe  Montfort, 
the  ** castle"  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  king.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  in  Pebruarv,  1654,  withdrew 
to  Kingston  with  his  body  of  insur- 
gents, having  in  vain  attempted  to 
K>rce  a  passage  over  London-bridge. 
The  bridge  here  had  been  partly 
broken  down;  but  he  repaired  it, 
crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  again 
toward  London,  only  to  fidl  more 
completely.  The  most  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  Kingston, 
however,  are  connected  with  the 
Civil  War.  By  a  remarkable  chance, 
the  first  and  last  appearances  in 
arms  during  the  great  struggle  took 
place  here.  About  the  luddle  of 
January,  1642,  when,  in  Clarendon's 
words,  ^' both  parties  were  preparing 
for  an  appeal  to  the  sword,"  an  armed 
force  was  collected  at  Kingston  by 
Colonel  Lunsford  and  other  royalists, 
with  the  probable  intention  of  secur- 
ing a  magazine  of  arms  deposited  in 
the  town,  and  afterwards  of  marching 
to  Portsmouth,  which  was  to  be  held 
for  the  king.  This  project  was, 
however,  defeated  by  the  promptness 
of  th6  Parliament,  and  Lunsford  was 
arrested  as  a  delinquent.    In  July, 
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1648,  Lord  Holland,  with  the  2nd 
Duke  of  Buckmgham  (Dryden's 
Zimri),  and  his  brother  Lord  Francis 
Yilliers,  assembled  about  600  troops 
here  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the 
king,  then  a  prisoner  at  Garisbrooke. 
They  advanced  to  Beigate,  but  were 
compelled  to  retreat  thence  again 
upon  Kingston,  where  their  last 
skirmish  occurred  in  the  lane  be- 
tween the  town  and  Surbiton  Com- 
mon. Here,  says  Aubrey,  "was 
slain  the  beautiful  Francis  YiUiers, 
at  an  elm  in  the  hedge  of  the  £.  side 
of  the  lane ;  where,  his  horse  being 
killed  under  him,  he  turned  his  back 
to  the  elm,  and  fought  most  valiant- 
ly with  ludf-a-dozen.  The  enemy, 
coming  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge,  pushed  off  his  helmet  and 
killed  him,  July  7, 1648,  about  6  or 
7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  the 
elm  (cut  down  in  1680)  was  cut 
an  ill-shaped  Y  for  Yilliers,  in 
memory  of  him.'* — H.  of  Surrey,  i. 
Lord  Holland  was  afterwards  taken 
and  lost  his  head,  but  Buckingham 
escaped  to  the  Low  Countries. 
Throughout  the  war  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiugston  were,  for  the  most  part, 
royalists ;  but  the  town  was  occupied 
at  different  times  by  the  troops  of 
either  party. 

The  first  charter  was  granted  to 
Kingston  by  King  John,  reminis- 
cences of  whom  still  linger  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  Surbiton  is  a 
building  called  his  **  Dairy,'*  much 
later  than  his  time,  but  showing 
heavy  beams  of  Spanish  chestnut. 

The  Church  of  AU  Saints,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Surrey,  had  been  sadly 
altered  at  various  times,  but  was 
** restored"  internally  with  much 
skill  and  taste  by  Messrs.  Brandon 
in  1862,  and  is  very  interesting.  It 
is  entirely  Perp.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  piers  of  the  central  tower, 
which  may  be  earlier.  The  tower 
above  Ihem  dates  from  1708.  The 
original  spire  was  destroyed  by  light- 
ning in  1445,  upon  which  occasion, 
according  to  William  of  Worcester, 


**one  in  the  church  died  through 
fear  of  a  spirit  which  he  saw  there." 
The  wooden  roof  of  the  interior,  a 
very  good  one,  was  erected  in  1862. 
There  are  Brasses  here  for  Robert 
Skem  (d.  1437)  and  wife  (very  good, 
by  the  altar  rails), — his  wife  Joan  is 
said  by  Manning  (H.  of  Surrey)  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  ^ice 
Piers,  the  mistress  of  Edward  III., 
who  waa  probably  her  Mher  : — and 
for  John  Hertcombe  (d.  1488)  and 
wife.  Of  later  monuments,  remark 
the  altar-tomb,  with  alabaster  effigy, 
under  an  arch,  of  Sir  Anthony  Benn, 
Hccorder  of  London  (d.  1618);  a 
good  statue  by  Chantrey  of  the 
Countess  of  Liverpool  (d.  1821),  and 
one  of  Henry  Davidson,  Esq.  (died 
1827),  by  Tumough,  a  ^upil  of 
Chantrey.  The  large  E.  window  is 
filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Wailes 
of  Newcastle,  representing  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
there  are  besides  in  the  church  7 
memorial  windows  by  Laters  and 
Barravd. 

In  a  chapel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
church,  demolished  about  1731,  the 
Saxon  kings  are  said  to  have  been 
crowned.  Existing  drawings  show 
that  it  had  some  portions  at  least 
early  Nonn. 

The  Italianized  Touon  HaU,  in 
the  centre  of  the  market-pace,  was 
completed  in  1840.  Th»  leaden 
figure  of  Queen  Anne,  blow  the 
balcony,  was  removed  from  the  older 
building.  In  the  court-r«om  is  a 
full-length  of  the  same  ^ueen  by 
KneUer.  South  of  the  maKet-plaoe 
is  the  Court-house,  in  which  the 
assizes  are  held.  In  the  o])en  space 
in  front  of  it  the  ancient  st>ne  upon 
which,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  vere  en- 
throned during  their  coromtion,  was 
set  up  in  1850.  The  King's  Stone, 
itself  a  shapeless  block,  is  |laced  on 
an  octagonal  base,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the 
8  kings  crowned  on  it :  the  ^hole  is 
inclosed  within  an  ornamental  rail- 
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ing  supported  by  stone  shafts  with 
Saxon  (?)  capitals. 

A  great  fair  for  black  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  is  held  at  Kingston  on 
Nov.  13  and  two  following  days. 
This  is  almost  a  rival  of  the  great 
Bametfair.  During  the  Lent  Assizes 
there  is  also  some  bastle;  but  the 
town  has  little  movement  on  ordinary 
occasions. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  view  over 
the  Thames  and  Bichmond  Park 
horn  Kingston-hiU,  about  2  m.  E. 
of  the  town,  on  the  Wandsworth 
road.  An  inn  called  the  Baldfiiced 
Stag,  which  has  now  disappeared,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  highwayman  Jerry  Abersbawe. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  abounds 
in  villas  and  country  houses,  with 
several  new  churches,  but  none 
calling  for  notice,  j 

12  m.  Surbiton  (Stat.)  This  for- 
merly  was  the  stat  for  Kingston, 
and  around  ithas  grown  up  the  suburb 
of  Surbiton— h  town  of  villas  with 
their  dependent  shops  and  cottages, 
and  a  Pop.  of  nearly  10,000  in  1871— 
which  has  entirely  sprung  up  since 
1839.  Close  to  the  station  is  a  good 
inn.  St.  Mark's  Church  was  erected 
in  1845,  at  the  cost  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts.  Midway  between  this  and 
the  Esher  Stat,  notice,  on  1.  of  the 
line,  the  little  Cliurch  of  Long 
Ditton,  built  in  1776  from  an  eccen- 
tric design  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor :  it  is 
croas^haped,  with  only  4  windows, 
one  at  the  end  of  each  limb  of  the 
cross.  The  interior  is  without  in- 
terest.- 

[Shortly  beyond,  a  Branch  goes 
off  on  rt.  to  Thames  Ditton,  East 
Moulsey,  and  Hampton  Court. 

Between  Ditton  and  Kingston  are 
a  group  of  Towers  and  engine-houseSy 
where  water  for  the  supply  of  London 
is  pumped  out  of  thiB  Thames  for  the 
Chelsea,  Lambeth,  and  other  water- 
works. 

14Jm.  aifeames  Ditton  (Stat.)  This 
ifl  a  very  pretty  village   (Jnn  the 


Swan,  much  frequented  by  anglers), 
from  which  some  pleasant  river- 
scenery  is  commanded.  Hampton 
Court  lies  opposite;  and  in  the 
stream  are  several  large  aits  (islands) 
planted  with  willows.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Boyle  Farm  (Lord  St 
Leonard's),  where  Lord  Chancellor 
Sugden  lived  and  died,  of  which  the 
nounds  extend  to  the  river;  and 
Ember  Court  (C.  J.  Corbett,  Esq.). 
The  river  Mole  winds  through  tne 
grounds  to  join  the  Thames. 

The  Church  of  Thames  Ditton  is 
chiefly  Perp.,  and  contains,  between 
the  nave  and  K.  aisle,  a  monument 
to  Erasmus  Forde,  d.  1553.  It  has  2 
arched  recesses  on  either  side,  toward 
nave  and  aisle,  with  a  square  opening 
in  the  walls  between  them.  Above 
the  recesses  is  a  battlemented  cornice ; 
and  within  the  W.  recess  on  the  side 
of  the  nave  is  a  Bran  for  Erasmus 
Forde,  his  wife  and  18  children  (6 
boys  and  12  girls).  The  recesses 
have  been  considered  confessionals, 
but  their  real  purpose  is  uncertain. 

There  are  also  a  monument  with 
bust  for  Colonel  Sidney  Godolphin, 
Governor  of  Scilly,  d.  1732,  and  some 
small  Brasses  for  Cutbbert  Blakeden, 
Henry  VIII's  •*  sergeant  of  confec- 
tionary" (d.  1540);  John  Boothe 
(d.  1548) ;  and  Julian,  "  wife  of  the 
said  Cuthbert  and  John,"  and  others. 

15}  m.  Hampton  Court  (Stat) ;  the 
Palace*  is  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Thames,  immediately  opposite,  and 
one  of  the  most  delightnil  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  for 
a  day's  excursion.  The  awkward 
wooden  bridge  of  10  arches,  which 
here  crossed  the  river,  was  replaced, 
in  1865,  bv  an  iron  one  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  Walton  (see  post). 
Both  bridges,  with  their  tolls,  are  the 
property  of  T.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  New- 
lands,  Bucks.  The  walk  along  the 
towing-path  on  the  1.  bai^,  from 
Hampton  to  Walton  Bridge  (6  m.), 
is  one  to  be  recommended. 

'  See  Handibook  to  the  Environs  of  Lon- 
don. 
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The  churches  of  East  and  West 
Molesey  or  MouUey  (Molesham  in 
Domesday,  either  the  ham  or  home 
by  the  Mole,  or  the  islands,  ig^  ey. 
Sax.,  formed  by  the  jmiction  of  the 
Mole  with  the  Thames,  which  occurs 
here)  lie  about  ^  m.  and  1}  m.  W.  of 
the  station.  That  of  East  Moletey 
is  modem  E.  E.,  built  in  1865  in 
place  of  a  small,  poor  Perp.  structure 
Dumt  in  1863;  it  preserves  a  brass 
and  several  monuments  from  the  old 
building,  but  none  of  mark.  The 
village  has  largely  increased  of  late 
years,  and  many  villa  residences  have 
been  built  here.  At  what  is  called 
Kent  Toumt  nearer  the  stat.,  is  a  new 
church,  St.  Paul's.  Along  the  Mole 
are  some  pleasant  walks. 

West  Molesey  CJiurch  was  rebuilt, 
except  the  tower,  in  1843.  It  con- 
tains a  Perp.  font  (from  the  old 
church)  of  somewhat  unusual  design. 
In  the  churchyard  is  interred  the 
Bight  Hon.  J.  Wilson  Groker,  who 
lived  for  many  years  at  Molesey 
Grove,  a  very  pleasant  villa  here. 
The  banks  of  the  Thames  are,  as 
usual,  studded  with  country  houses, 
and  the  river  abounds  in  the  willow- 
shaded  **  aits"  which  add  so  greatly 
to  its  beauty.  The  level  meadow, 
along  the  waterside  between  the  two 
Moleseys,  is  called  Molesey  Hurst, 
and  was  once  famous  in  the  annals 
of  the  prize  ring.  The  Hampton 
races  are  now  run  on  it  in  June,  and 
attract  considerable  and  not  very 
reputable  gatherings. 

The  "pilgrim's"  or  "vagabond 
press"  as  Fuller  calls  it,  which 
printed  the  famous  Marprelate  tracts 
about  1588,  was  first  set  up  at 
Molesey.    (Fuller,  Church  Hist,)2 

14}  m.  Esher  and  Claremont 
(Stat.). 

Olose  to  the  station,  1.,  is  Sandon 
Farm,  upon  which  formerly  stood 
the  Hospital  of  Sandon,  founded  by 
Bobert  de  Wateville  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  It  subsequently 
received  numerous  benefactions,  and 


possessed  lands  in  many  parishes  in 
Surrey.  In  1348  the  master  and  all 
the  brethren  were  swept  away  by  the 
terrible  ''black  death*'  which  was 
then  ravaging  Europe.  The  hospital 
remained  vacant  for  some  time,  but 
was  afterwards  repeopled.  In  1436, 
however,  it  had  become  so  greatly 
reduced,  from  some  unexplained 
causes,  that  it  was  united  to  the 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas  in  SouthAvark. 
The  chapel  long  remained ;  but  has 
now,  with  all  other  vestiges,  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

The  village  of  Ether  (in  Domes. 
Aissde,  the  Ash  Wood),  1  m.  S.  from 
the  station,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
high  ground  on  the  old  Portsmouth 
road,  and  is  backed  by  the  trees  of 
Claremont  Park.  The  village  is 
thoroughly  English-looking,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  not  without  interest. 
There  is  a  good  inn  (the  Bear)  near 
the  old  church. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  road,  shortly 
before  entering  the  village,  remark 
a  seat,  placed  under  a  flint  archway, 
and  called  the  "Traveller's  Best." 
Above  the  arch  is  the  Pelham  buckle, 
with  the  letters  H.P.,  the  initials  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  to 
whom  Esher  Place  belonged  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
who  probably  built  this  resting-place. 
The  well  at  the  side  has  been  called 
**Wolsey's,"  but  apparently  without 
authority. 

The  old  Church  had  been  so  altered 
and  defaced  as  to  be  externally  as 
ugly  as  the  interior  was  inconvenient. 
In  1854  a  more  commodious  church, 
E.  E.  in  style,  with  a  lofty  spire,  was 
erected  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road..  The  old  church  is,  however, 
retained,  though  service  is  no  longer 
performed  in  it.  It  contains  many 
monuments ;  all,  however,  are  modem, 
except  one  of  Bichard  Drake,  d.  1603, 
who  is  figured  in  armour,  kneeling. 
The  tablet  for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ellis 
is  by  Flaxman,  and  good.  Jane  and 
Anna  Maria  Porter,  the  well-l^own 
novelists,  lived  at  Esher  for  many 
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years  in  a  small  house  at  the  back  of 
Claiemont  Park.  The  tomb  of  their 
mother,  who  died  here,  is  in  the 
chnrchyard. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  village  is 
Esher  Place  (Money  Wigram,  Esq.). 
a  modem  house,  from  which  are 
-  commanded  very  beautiftil  yiews 
over  the  Yale  of  the  Thames.  The 
old  and  historic  house  of  Esher 
stood  on  much  lower  ground  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Mole,  and,  as 
Wolsey  wrote  to  Gardiner,  in  a 
'*  moist  and  corrupt  air.*'  This  was 
erected  by  William  of  Waynflete, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  1447-1486, 
upon  land  which  Bishop  Peter  de 
Bupibus  had  purchased  from  the 
abbey  of  La  Croix  St.  Leufray  (dio- 
cese of  Evreux),  to  which  it  hod  been 
given  by  the  Conqueror.  Wolsey, 
oi\  his  appointment  to  the  see  of 
Winchester  in  1528,  repaired  and 
partly  rebuilt  the  Palace  here,  and 
after  the  Great  Seal  had  been  taken 
from  him  in  Oct.  1529,  he  was  ordered 
to  retire  to  Esher.  He  accordinglv 
proceeded  to  Putney  by  water,  ana 
thence  rode  to  Esher  across  the 
country.  On  the  way  he  was  over- 
taken by  Korris,  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchiunber,  who  brought  him  a 
kind  message  from  the  King;  at 
which  Wolsey  was  so  overjoyed  that 
he  sent  back  his  fool  Patch  as  a 
present  to  Henry.  "  My  lord,"  says 
Stow,  •'  was  fain  to  send  six  of  his 
tallest  yeomen  to  help  Master  Norris 
to  convey  the  fool  to  the  court,  for 
the  poor  fool  took  on  like  a  tyrant 
rather  than  he  would  have  departed 
from  my  lord ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
they  conveyed  him,  and  so  brought 
him  to  the  court,  where  the  King 
received  him  very  gladly."  Wolsey 
continued  at  Esher  for  some  weeks, 
"without  beds,  sheets,  table-cloths, 
or  dishes,"  though  there  was  **  good 
provision  of  all  kind  of  victual." 
Plate  and  dishes  were  afterwards 
borrowed  from  "Master  Arundell 
and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;"  but  at 
Christmas  Wolsey  "fell   sore  sick, 


that  he  was  likely  to  die,"  and  the 
King  sent  his  physician.  Dr.  Butts, 
"  to  see  in  what  estate  he  was."  He 
reported  that  the  Cardinal's  life  was 
in  danger,  and  Henry  accordingly 
sent  him  a  "comfortable  message," 
which  somewhat  restored  him.  He 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  remove 
to  Bichmond.  During  his  stay  at 
Esher,  Cromwell  left  him  for  the 
court  (see  the  remarkable  account  in 
Cavendish's  'Life  of  Wolsey'),  and 
here  he  resigned  York  House,  the 
town  residence  of  the  archbishops, 
to  the  King. 

Esher  was  subsequently  sold  by 
Bishop  Gardiner  to  Henry  Vm., 
and  was  annexed  to  the  Chase  of 
Hampton  Court  Elizabeth  gave  it 
to  Lord  Howard  of  Effinglumi,  and 
it  passed  through  many  hcmds,  until, 
in  1729,  it  came  into  those  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  the 
Minister  who  succeeded  Walpole 
and  Carteret,  and  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  formed  what  is  known  as 
the  *'  Broad-bottom  Administration." 
It  was  sold  by  his  daughter  in  1805 ; 
has  since  changed  hand^  two  or  three 
times;  and  now  belongs  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Pelham  made  some  additions 
to  the  gate-tower  of  Wolsey's  palace 
— the  only  part  of  the  old  house 
then  remainmg.  These  were  de- 
signed by  Kent,  but  were  by  no 
means  graceful  appendages  to  the 
fine  old  tower.  Kent,  however,  was 
the  great  landscape  gardener  of  his 
time,  and'  the  manner  in  which  he 
laid  out  the  grounds  here  was  espe- 
cially approved  by  Horace  Walpole : 
** Esher  I  have  seen  again  twice" 
(he  writes  to  Montague,  Aug.  1748), 
'^and  prefer  it  to  all  villas,  even  to 
Southcote's"  (Wobum  Farm,  near 
Weybridge,  Bte.  13).  "Kent  is 
Kentlssime  there."  More  than  one 
poet  celebrated  the  place  and  its 
master.    Pope  alludes  to — 

•* Eshei's  peaoeftil  groye. 

Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham's 
love;** 
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and  Thomson — 

'* Esher's  grove, 

Where  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  tdlent  Mole, 
From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  re- 
pose." 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far 
the  present  arrangement  of  the 
grounds  is  due  to  Kent,  hut  the 
soenery  is  varied  and  the  distant 
views  well  hrought  out  There  are 
some  fine  old  trees,  among  which  is 
a  holly  9  ft.  in  girth.  In  the  wood 
is  a  votive  urn,  with  an  inscription 
to  Henry  Pelham,  placed  there  hy 
I.K.  Whom  these  initials  represent 
is  unknown. 

Kent's  additions  to  Wolsey's  tower 
were  pulled  down  when  the  new 
house  was  built  in  1803.  The  tower 
itself,  a  square  with  octagonal  tur- 
rets at  the  angles  and  a  central 
gateway,  remains  among  the  trees 
by  the  side  of  the  Mole,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  part  of  Waynflete's  original 
palace.  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
mouldings  and  dressings,  and  of 
very  good  design.  Strangers  are 
not  admitted  into  the  park,  but 
from  Wayland's  Farm,  across  the 
bridge  beyond  the  tower,  is  a  fine 
view  of  Bsher  Place  and  its  woods. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  village, 
and  £.  of  the  Portsmouth  road, 
stretohes  away  the  park  of  Clare- 
mont,  long  occupied  by  the  ex- 
Queen  of  the  French.  The  house 
and  grounds  are  not  shown,  but 
there  is  a  public  road  through  the 
park. 

The  original  founder  of  Glaremont 
was  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  archi- 
tect, who  purchased  some  land  here, 
and  built  a  small  brick  house  for  his 
own  residence.  This  was  afterwards 
sold  toThomas  Pelham  Holies,  Earl  of 
Clare,  brother  of  Henry  Pelham,  and 
created  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1715. 
He  added  to  Yanbrugh's  house,  and 
built  a  castellated  prospect  tower  on 
a  mount  in  the  park,  still  remaining 
a  short  distance  W.  of  the  present 
mansion.     It    was    called    "Clare- 


Mont,"  its  owner  not  having  ad  yet 
been  raised  to  the  dukedom;  and 
the  charms  of  the  place — 
**  Where  Nature  borrowed  dress  from  Yan- 
brugh's art  '*— 
were  celebrated  in  verse  by  Dr. 
Garth.  The  grounds,  like  those  of 
Esher  Place,  are  said  to  have  been 
laid  out  by  Kent.  "I  have  been 
laughing  at  Claxemont  House,"  writes 
Walpole,  in  1748 ;  "the  gai-dens  axe 
improved  since  I  saw  them.  Do  you 
know  that  the  pine-apples  are  liter- 
ally sent  to  Hanover  by  couriers?" 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  at  this 
time  in  office,  under  his  brother 
Henry  Pelham,  of  Esher  Place, 
wiiom  he  succeeded  as  leader  of  the 
administration  in  1754. 

After  the  Duke's  death  Claremont 
was  sold  (in  1769)  to  the  great  Lord 
Clive,  who  pulled  down  Yanbrugh's 
mansion  and  built  that  now  existihg, 
at  a  cost  of  100,0002.,  in  a  much 
better  situation.  **  The  peasantry  of 
Surrey  looked  with  mysterious  horror 
on  the  stately  house  which  was  rising 
at  Claremont,  and  whispered  that  the 
great  wicked  lord  had  ordered  the 
walls  to  be  made  so  thick  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  devil,  who  would 
one  day  carry  him  away  bodily. 
Among  the  gaping  clowns  who 
drank  in  this  frightful  story  was 
a  worthless,  ugly  lad  of  the  name 
of  Hunter,  since  widely  known  as 
'William  Huntington,  8.S. ;'  and 
the  superstition  which  was  strangely 
mingled  with  the  knavery  of  that 
remarkable  impostor  seems  to  have 
derived  no  small  nutriment  from  the 
tales  which  he  heard  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Clive."— MicattZay,  Hist, 
Easays.   The  house  was  built  and  the 

grounds  remodelled  by  "Capability  " 
rown. 

After  Lord  Clive's  death,  in  1774, 
Claremont  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Lord  Gkdway  and  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel  to  those  of  Charles  Rose 
Ellis,  Esq..  brother  of  the  better 
known  George  Ellis,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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By  him  it  was  sold,  in  1816,  to 
the  Grown,  which  settled  it  on  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  her  husband 
Prince  Leopold.  It  reverted  to  the 
Crown  on  the  death  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  (1865). 

It  was  here,  in  a  room  at  the 
S.W.  angle,  that  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte died  Nov.  6th,  1817,  and  the 
house  still  contains  many  memo- 
rials of  her.  In  the  Library  are 
portraits,  by  Datoe,  of  Dr.  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  of  Dr. 
Bhort,  both  of  whom  assisted  in  the 
education  of  the  Princess.  The 
GaOery  contains  Ml-lengths  of  the 
Princess  and  Prince  Leopold,  also 
by  Datoe ;  and  in  a  small  room  above 
are  pictures  of  the  Princess's  fiivour- 
ite  aogs  and  horses.  In  the  hall  is 
an  iron  cast  of  the  Warwick  Vase, 
made  at  Berlin,  and  the  gift  of  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

Claremont  is  said  to  be  the  only 
complete  mansion  that  Brown  ever 
built.  It  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  arms  above  the  por- 
tico are  those  of  Lord  Clive.  The 
grounds  are  pleasantly  varied,  and 
contain  some  very  fine  trees.  In  the 
grounds  are  a  lake  covering  about 
5  acres,  and  a  small  Gothic  build- 
ing called  the  "  Mausoleum  "  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  originally  in- 
tended for  an  alcove,  but  completed 
as  at  present  by  Prince  Leopold 
after  the  death  of  the  Princess ;  and 
to  which  his  own  monument,  erected 
by  the  Queen  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  has  since  been  removed. 
The  park  is  3^  m.  in  circumference. 
Beyond  it  a  wide  heath-covered 
common  stretches  away  for  nearly 
2  m.  to  Cobham-street,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Portsmouth  road. 

At  ClaygaU,  2  m.  S.E.  of  Esher, 
Lewis  Hertslet,  the  well-known 
librarian  of  the  Foreign  Office,  long 
resided. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Esher 
are  Moore  Place  (J.  Mac  Connell, 
Esq.),  Melbourne  Lodge,  and  many 
smaller  but  pleasant  country-houses. 


Shortly  beyond  the  Claremont 
station  the  railway  crosses  the  river 
Mole,  upon  which  rt.  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  some  large  paper-mills, 
destroyed  by  fire;  and  opposite  1., 
but  nearly  md  by  trees,  the  old  gate- 
house of  Wolsey's  Palace,  already 
described.    At 

17  m.  we  reach  the  WaUon  Sta- 
tion, distant  about  1  m.  S.  firom 
the  pleasant  village  of  WcLUon-on- 
Thames,  an  agreeable  spot  for  a 
day's  excursion  (the  name  may  pos- 
sibly allude  to  some  ancient  in- 
trenchment— ii«2Z  tounk— here).  The 
sunset  on  the  Thames,  as  seen  from 
Walton  Bridge,  frequently  creates 
a  grand  Tumeresque  landscape,  not 
easily  forgotten.    {Inn,  the  Duke's 

The  sole  points  of  interest  in  the 
village  itself  are  the  remains  of  Pre- 
sident Bradshawe's  house  and  the 
Chun^i,  which  is  partly  Tr.-Norm. 
(nave,  pillars,  and  arches),  and  con- 
tains some  curious  monuments.  The 
chancel  has  been  restored  and  a  new 
E.  window,  filled  with  painted  glass, 
inserted.  On  a  stone,  near  the 
pulpit,  is  cut  the  famous  verse,  of 
which  the  authorship  is  traditionally 
assigned  to  Queen  Elizabeth : — 

**  Christ  was  the  worde  and  spake  it; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  worde  doth  make  it, 
That  I  beUeye,  and  take  It" 

Against  the  E.  wall,  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  altar,  4  small  Brasses  are 
fixed  in  an  oaken  frame,  having  been 
long  kept  loose  in  the  vestry.  They 
represent  John  Selwyn,  keeper  of 
the  royal  park  of  Oatlauds,  d.  1587 ; 
his  wife,  and  their  1 1  childen  ;  and 
a  second  small  figure  of  Selwvn 
himself  mounted  on  a  stag,  which  he 
stabs  through  the  neck  with  his  cou- 
teau  de  chasse.  Selwyn,  accordmg  to 
Grose  the  antiquary,  who  heard  the 
traditional  story  at  Walton,  was  a 
man  of  unusual  strength  and  of 
great  skill  in  horsemanship.  During 
a  stag-hunt  in  OaUands  Park,  at 
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which  Elizabeth  was  pieeent,  he 
suddenly  leapt  from  his  horse  upon 
the  back  of  the  stag  whilst  both 
were  mnning  at  full  speed,  kept  his 
seat  gracefully,  guided  the  stag 
toward  the  queen,  and  then  stabbed 
him  so  skilfully  that  the  animal  fell 
dead  at  her  Majesty's  feet. 

In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  Tery  large 
and  elaborate  monument  by  Bou- 
hUiae  for  Bichard  Boyle,  Viscount 
Shannon,  d.  1740,  exhibitmg  full- 
length  statues  of  Lord  Shimnon  and 
his  wife.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
Boubiliac's  style  and  finish.  Bemark 
also,  in  the  chancel,  a  monument  by 
Gott  of  Bome  for  Lady  Williams  of 
Burwood,  d.  1824 ;  ana  another,  by 
Chantrey,  for  Christopher  D'Oyley, 
Esq.  A  stone  in  the  chancel,  in- 
scribed to  the  memory  of  WiUiam 
Lilly,  was  provided  by  Elias  Ash- 
mole  the  antiquary,  who  tells  us 
that  this  ^*  &ir  black  marble  stone  " 
cost  him  6Z.  48.  6d.  Lilly,  the 
"  Sidrophel "  of  Butter's  *  Hudibras,' 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  at 
Hersham  (a  hamlet  about  I  m.  S.  of 
Walton  station),  where  he  purchased 
an  estate,  and  died  in  1681.  He 
was  buried  on  the  the  1.  side  of  the 
altar. 

In  the  yestry  is  preserved  the 
€h8sip*8  Bridle,  made  of  thin  iron 
bars,  which  pass  over  and  round  the 
head,  and  are  &stened  behind  by  a 
padlock.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  pro- 
jects in  front,  so  as  to  enter  the 
mouth  and  keep  down  the  tongue. 
On  it  is  the  date  1633,  and  the  lines, 

**  Chester  presents  Walton  with  a  bridle, 
To  curb  women's  tongues  that  talk  too  idle/' 

could  once  be  readily  deciphered. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  given  to 
the  parish  by  a  Mr.  Chester,  who 
had  lost  an  estate  '^througlx  the 
instrumentality  of  a  gossiping  lying 
woman."  Many  similar  bridles 
exist ;  among  them,  one  at  Hamstall 
Bidware,  Stofifordshire,  which  has 
apertures  for  the  eyes  and  nose, 
"giving  the  face  a  grotesque  appear- 


ance, and  towering  above  it  like  the 
cap  of  a  grenadier."  The  offender, 
after  the  bridle  was  fastened  on  her, 
was  led  round  the  town  by  one  of 
the  parish  officers. 

In  the  churchyard  is  buried  Dr. 
Maginn  (the  "Ensign  G'Doherty" 
of  Blackwood),  who  died  at  Walton; 
but  his  grave  is  marked  by  no 
memorial.  Admiral  Lord  Bodney, 
the  first  *'  breaker  of  the  line,"  was 
bom  at  Walton  in  1718. 

The  house  ofPreHdent  Bradthawe 
lies  at  the  back  of  some  small 
cottages  N.W.  of  the  church.  It 
is  greatly  dilapidated,  coated  thick 
witia  whitewafui,  and  has  lost  even 
the  picturesque  character  which  at 
one  time  belonged  to  it.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  many  small  and  wretched 
tenements,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
panelled  room  with  a  chimneypieoe 
of  carved  oak,  but  defaced,  and 
almost  destroyed.  The  house  was 
originally  quite  isolated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  garden. 

From  the  "Ullage  of  Walton  the 
tourist  will  turn  to  the  river,  which 
is  after  all  the  main  attraction  of  the 
place.  The  Thames  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  which  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  since  it  is 
entirely  within  the  bounds  of  the 
parish  of  Shepperton,  the  church  of 
which  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  old  bridge,  which  was  of  stone, 
was  built  in  1780  by  Payne,  the 
architect  of  Chertsey  bridge.  The 
centre  arch  fell  suddenly  in  1859 ; 
and  a  new  bridge  of  lattice  girders 
of  iron,  supported  on  brick  piers, 
was  completed  in  1868,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Murray,  engineer.  A  second,  or 
flood  bridge,  of  15  brick  andies, 
thrown  across  the  hollow  of  a  long 
meadow  (flooded  in  winter)  between 
Oatlands  Park  and  the  Thunes, 
connects  the  bridge  across  the 
Thames  wiUi  the  Surrey  bank. 
The  view  here  is  represented  in  an 
early  picture  by  Turner,  now  at 
Caahiobury. 

The  river   is  at  this  point  very 
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beautiftil;  fall  of  short  windings 
and  reaches,  and  still,  as  in  Spenser  s 
days, 

** the  silver  streaiiiing  Thamen, 

Whose  nishy  banks,  the  which  his  riyer  heins. 
Is  painted  all  with  variable  flowers." 

Here,  too,  it  is  still  the  "  Olorifera 
Thamesis'*  of  the  old  chronicler  (it 
is  so  called  by  Gnillaume  le  Breton 
in  his  Philippeis,  temp.  Bich.  I.)f 
and  the  swans  glide  along  its  breast 
with  the  stateliest  majesty.  The 
river  about  Walton  is  in  good  odour 
witii  anglers.  Walton  Sale,  near 
the  bridge,  is  famous  for  pike ;  and 
in  the  **  Deeps"  chub,  barbel,  bream, 
and  roach  abound,  and  trout  of  fair 
size  are  sometimes  taken.  The 
pleasure  tourist  may  ascend  the 
stream  in  a  boat  to  Snepperton,  and 
will  find  that  each  turn  of  the  river 
offers  some  new  point  of  interest. 
Below  Walton  Bridge  he  should 
go  as  &r  as  the  clump  of  trees  on 
tiie  N.  bank  which  are  known  as 
'*  the  Bisters/'  and  past  the  grounds 
of  Motmt  Fdix  (W.  J.  Ingram,  Esq.), 
situated  dose  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
bridge,  the  plantations  of  which  offer 
many  cool  retreats.  The  house  is  an 
Italian  villa^  with  a  campanile,  and 
was  built  for  Lord  Tankerville  by 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
about  1839.  The  cedars  here  espe- 
cially deserve  notice. 

Bietween  Mount  Felix  and  the 
opposite  bank  is  the  place  called 
Govoey  Stakes,  which  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  point  where  Gnsar 
crossed  the  Thames  during  his 
second  invasion,  when  advancing 
westward  in  pursuit  of  Gassivelaunus. 
There  was  he  tells  us  {Commentaries, 
book  V.)  only  one  place  where  the 
river  could  be  forded  on  foot,  and 
that  with  difficulty.  The  opposite 
bank  had  been  defended  by  a  sort 
of  breastwork  of  sharp  stakes;  and 
similar  stakes  had  been  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  river,  under  the 
water.  Oeesar's  cavalry,  however, 
broke  at  once  through  these  ob- 
stacles, and  the  legionaries  followed 


in  their  track,  although  only  their 
heads  were  above  water.  The 
Britons  left  the  bank  and  fled. 
Bede  asserts  that  remains  of  these 
stakes  were  seen  in  his  day,  each  of 
them  as  large  as  a  man's  thigh,  and 
covered  with  lead,  *'  circumfusa) 
plumbo."  He  does  not  indicate  the 
place  by  any  name,  but  similar 
stakes  were  occasionally  found  here 
in  the  bed  of  the  river ;  the  last  about 
1838.  They  were  formed  of  the  en- 
tire bodies  of  young  oak-trees,  the 
wood  of  which  was  so  hardened  as 
to  resemble  ebony,  and  to  admit  of 
a  polish.  Each  was  about  6  ft.  long, 
and  shod  with  iron  (lead?).  The 
local  tradition  asserted  that  they 
had  formed  part  of  a  ^  bridge  '*  built 
by  Julius  Gffisar.  They  stood,  it  is 
said,  **  in  two  rows,  as  if  going  across 
the  river,  about  9  ft.  asunder  as  the 
water  runs,  and  about  4  ft.  asunder 
as  crossin&f  the  river."  The  ford, 
it  should  be  remarked,  crossed  the 
stream  in  a  circuitous  direction, 
downward. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  appa- 
rently with  reason,  that  these  re- 
mains were  of  too  permanent  a 
character  to  have  formed  any  part 
of  the  British  defences,  which  must 
have  been  prepared  somewhat 
hastily.  They  seem  rather  to  have 
been  the  relics  of  some  more  recent 
Boman  work,  either  of  a  weir  or  a 
bridge.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  is  to  them  that 
Bede  refers ;  a  proof  that  the  scene 
of  the  crossing  was  in  his  time 
fixed  here.  Another  ford  existed 
at  Kingston,  which  Horsley  thought 
the  more  probable  one,  and  which 
has  been  preferred  by  many  recent 
writers — by  Mr.  Jesse  among  the 
rest. 

Between  the  village  and  the  stat. 
is  AsUey  Park  (Mrs.  S.  D.  Sassoon), 
a  red-brick  house  with  some  Eliza- 
bethui  features,  including  a  gallery 
100  ft.  long.  It  has,  however,  been 
greatly  modernised.  In  the  park  are 
some  Scotch  firs  of  very  unusual  size. 
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and  well  worth  notice.  A  tradition, 
quite  without  authority,  asserts  that 
this  place  was  huilt  by  Wolsey,  and 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
Cromwell,  two  names  which  local 
legends  have  curiously  united,  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  Apps  Court 
(Mrs.  GiU)  1^  m.  N.£.  from  Walton, 
has  some  fine  elms  in  the  grounds. 

1.  of  the  rly.  is  Hersham,  ihe  vil- 
lage in  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
LUly  the  astrologer  spent  his  last 
vears.  It  is  a  pleasant  village,  but 
has  largely  increased  in  population, 
owing  to  the  numerous  vulas  which 
have  been  built  about  the  rly.  stat, 
and  on  the  Oatlands  Park  estate. 
There  is  a  little  modem  church  at 
Hersham,  but  a  much  prettier  one, 
Dec.  in  style,  with  a  bell-cote  over 
the  chancel  arch,  was  erected  in  1862 
on  the  Oatlands  Park  estate,  just 
past  Walton  Stat,  on  rt  The  long 
red-brick  building  a  short  distance 
fiEurther  W.  is  the  Metropolitan  Con- 
valescent Institution. 

By  Hersham,  about  ^  m.  1.  of  the 
stat.,  is  Burtoood  Park,  The  house 
was  built  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  contained  a  collection  of 
pictures,  among  which  was  what  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  original  sketch  for 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper. 
The  park  is  fiat,  but  thickly  wooded. 
The  orangery  is  of  some  size  and 
celebrity.  Buruoood  House  (Dowager 
Countess  of  Ellesmere)  is  nearer 
Walton. 

Through  a  bng  cutting,  partly 
in  the  Bagshot  sand,  the  railway 
reaches 

19  m.  Weybridge  Junct  Stat.  (A 
short  line  branches  from  this  stat. 
to  Addlestoue,  Chertsey,  and  Vir- 
ginia Water  (see  Rtes.  9, 13). 

At  the  Weybridge  Station  the 
tourist  finds  himself  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  the  wide  heaths 
which,  stretohing  round  by  Chob- 
ham  and  Bagshot,  extend  from  this 
point  quite  into  Hampshire.  Patehes 
of  heather  occurring  here  and  there 


among  the  cultivated  lands  indicate 
that  much  of  the  latter  has  been  re- 
claimed from  the  commons  within  a 
very  recent  period.  (See  Introduo- 
tion,) 

The  village  of  Weybridge  is  a 
short  m.  N.  from  the  station,  close 
to  which  is  a  small  Italian-looking 
Jim,  the  Hand  and  Spear,  at  which 
the  tourist  will  find  tolerable  aocom- 
modatioD.  Descending  the  hill  and 
crossing  a  patoh  of  common,  the  road 
enters  the  street  of  Weybridge,  and 
at  the  &irther  end  crosses  the  wooden 
bridge  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
village.  Both  the  river  Wey  and 
the  Basingstoke  Canal  are  crossed 
by  this  bridge,  which  is  "  a  favourite 
spot  for  anglers.  The  marshy  scenery 
about  the  Wey,  with  St.  GeorgeV 
hill  in  the  distance,  the  locks,  the 
dam,  the  splashing  water,  the  cattle, 
all  well  qualify  it  for  the  artist's  ad- 
miration. A  path  by  the  canal  leads 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  where  the 
lock-house  is  very  picturesque." — 
F,8. 

The  river  Wey  has  been  rendered 
navigable  in  this,  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  and  by  means  of  the  Wey 
and  Arun  Canal  (commenced  in 
1813),  which  starts  from  the  Arun 
at  New  Bridge,  near  Billingshurst, 
Sussex,  and  joins  the  Wey  at  Shal- 
ford,  1  m.  S.  of  Guildford,  connects 
the  Thames  with  the  English 
Channel. 

Weybridge  derives  a  somewhat 
foreign  chsuracter  from  along  avenue 
of  lime-trees  which  border  the  road 
leading  from  it  towards  Oatlands. 
The  situation,  although  flat,  is  plea- 
sant, and  commands  some  good  dis- 
tant views.  In  the  village  itself 
there  is  little  to  detain  the  visitor. 
The  Church  was  erected  in  1848  on 
the  site  of  a  very  poor  patehwork 
edifice.  It  is  Dec.  in  style,  with 
a  lofty  stone  spire,  which  serves  as  a 
landmark  for  a  considerable  distence. 
The  church  was  enlarged,  and  a  new 
S.  aisle  added,  under  uie  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  in  1864.    S<Mne 
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monuments  were  removed  here  fh>m 
the  older  church,  among  which  is  a 
Brass  representing  Thomas  Inwood, 
yeoman,  d.  1586,  witli  his  3  wives 
and  5  children;  another  for  John 
Woulde,  d.  1598,  and  a  portrait-effigy 
of  the  Duchess  of  York,  by  ChafUrey, 
■  On  the  village-green  is  a  column, 
30  ft.  high,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
Duchess,  whose  charities  in  this 
neighbourhood  were  very  extensiva 
The  column  is  crowned  by  a  sort  of 
graduated  spire,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  coronet,  and  has  itself  some  in- 
terest independent  of  the  person 
it  now  commemor&tes.  It  was  the 
original  column  of  the  *' Seven 
Dials  "  in  London,  and  was  brought, 
for  some  unknown  purpose,  to  Sayes 
Court,  a  house  at  no  great  distance 
from  Weyhridge,  where  it  lay  neg- 
lected, and  was  at  length  again 
removed  and  made  to  serve  as 
the  Duchess's  monument.  The  stone 
which  belonged  to  it,  and  gave  ^- 
rections  as  to  the  localities  of  the 
Seven  Dials,  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  green,  close  to  a  public-house. 

A  more  interesting  memorial  at 
Weyhridge  is  the  little  Soman 
Catholic  Chapel  of  S.  Carlo  Bor- 
romeo,  in  the  grounds  of  WaverUy 
Cottage  (Miss  Taylor),  on  rt.  going 
towards  Addlestone,  which  contains 
the  tomb  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in 
Tvhich  his  queen  and  the  Duchesses 
de  Nemours  and  d'Orl^ans,  and  the 
Due  de  Cond^,  are  also  interred. 
The  chapel,  which  commands  a  good 
yiew  across  the  heath,  stands  in  an 
admirably-kept  garden.  The  King's 
tomb  is  in  the  crypt,  and  is  very 
simple,  with  an  inscription  recording 
bis  death  at  Claremoni^  Aug.  26th, 
1850,  aged  76,  and  an  intimation  that 
his  remains  are  interred  here  until 
"Deo  adjuvante"  they  can  be  re- 
moved to  his  own  country  and  placed 
"  avitas  inter  cineres."  On  the  steps 
of  the  tomb  are  many  wreatlis  of**  im- 
mortelles" and  some  vases  of  flowers. 
The  chapel  itself  was  founded,  some 
years  since,  by  Mr,  Taylor,  whose 


tomb  occupies  a  place  in  the  orypt 
beside  those  of  royalty. 

Brooklands  (Hon.    P.   J.    Locke 
King.) 

Close  to  Weyhridge  is  Oatlands, 
once  famous  for  ite  stately  palace 
and  for  its  noble  park,  both  of  which 
have  disappctfU!ed.  The  palace,  which 
was  built  by  Henry  YIIL,  and  to 
which  numerous  additions  were  made 
by  Inigo  Jones,  was  destroyed  during 
the  civil  war :  a  brick  gateway  in 
the  garden-wall  and  some  remains 
of  vaulte  in  the  grounds  basing  ite 
only  relics.  The  ereater  part  of  the 
park  has  been  broken  up  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  let  in  lote  for 
building.  Some  few  of  the  fine  old 
trees,  once  ite  glory,  remain.  The 
palace  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Anne  of  Denmark,  who  built  a  *'  silk- 
worm room"  here,  and  whose  ela- 
borate entertainment  given  at  Oat- 
lands  to  the  Venetian  ambassador 
Busino  is  duly  recorded  in  his  cu- 
rious *  Helazione  '  (Q.  B.  102).  The 
estate  was  afterwards  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  Henriette  Maria ;  and 
their  youngest  son,  "  Henry  of  Oat- 
lands,"  created  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  bom  here  in  1640.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  hands  of  Henry 
Jermyn  and  the  Herberts,  Oatlands 
became  the  property  of  the  Earls  of 
Lincoln,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Newcastle.  In 
1794  the  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  much  en- 
larged the  park,  and  at  whose  death 
the  property  again  changed  hands. 

The  house  built  here  bv  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln  at  the  beginmng  of  the 
last  century  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  in 
17d4,  whilst  inhabited  by  the  Duchess 
of  York.  The  existing  mansion  was 
then  conmienced,  great  part  of  which, 
however,  has  been  pulled  down  since 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York;  the 
rest,  with  considerable  additions  and 
alterations  by  Wvatt,  was  in  1858 
converted  into  an  hotel. 

The  Oatlands  Park  Hotel  is  in 
appearance  a  spacioiis  mansion,  set 
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in  a  stately  park.  The  prinoipal 
rooms  are  very  ha&dsome ;  the  house 
is  well-managed,  full  of  comforts, 
and  has  a  reasonable  tariff.  Noble 
views  are  commanded  from  it  In 
the  grounds  still  remains  the  famous 
Grotto,  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  at  a  cost  of  about  40,0002. 
A  father  and  two  sons  are  said  to 
have  spent  20  years  in  constructing 
it.  **It  is  entirely  composed  of 
minute  pieces  of  spar,  coral  rock, 
minerals,  and  shells,  and  consists  of 
various  apartments  and  winding 
passages.  The  upper  room  has  a 
domed  roof,  from  which  hang  sta- 
lactites of  satin  spar;  and  here 
George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
gave  one  of  his  luxurious  pelUs 
soupers  to  a  select  party  of  his 
friends.  It  was  also  a  &vourite 
retiring-room  of  the  Duchess  of 
York;  and  the  Chinese  chairs  and 
other  famiture  remaining  are  those 
she  used,  the  cushions  being  covered 
with  her  needlework." — Mrs.  8,  C. 
HaU.  Near  the  Grotto,  and  arranged 
about  a  circular  basin  once  filled 
with  gold  fish,  are  about  60  monu- 
mentsfor  the  Duchess's  favouritedogs, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on  small 
upright  stones,  with  an  occasional 
tnbute  in  verse  to  their  virtues. 

A  road  leads  from  Weybridge 
through  Oatlands  Park  to  Walton 
(ante).  Another  road  which  skirts 
the  park  affords  a  more  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  river  and  its  banks. 
Beautiful  views  of  the  Thames  are 
commanded  at  intervals,  with  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  the  towers  of  Wind- 
sor ;  but  the  trees  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. 

Of  Ham  House,  built  hj  James  II. 
for  Catherine  Sedley,  his  mistress, 
who  afterwards  married  the  Earl  of 
Portmore,  and  which  in  the  present 
century  was  left  to  go  to  ruin  owing 
to  family  quarrels,  hardly  a  vestige 
beside  the  entrance-gates  remains. 
The  grand  old  cedars  opposite  the 
river,  noteworthy  alike  for  their  size 
and  form,  have,  however,  been  per- 


mitted to  stand.  The  'scenery  along 
the  Thames  here  is  very  picturesque; 
there  is  good  angling;  and  the 
river  may  be  descended  in  a  boat  to 
Walton,  should  the  tourist  be  making 
the  circuit  recommended  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Bte.  14. 


ROUTE  8. 

LONDON  TO  RICHMOND  AND  KEW,  BT 
WANDSWORTH,  PUTNEY,  BARNES, 
MORTLAKE,  AND  SHEEN. 

London  and  South  Western  Baihoay, 
Windsor  Branch.  12  m. 

Either  Bichmond  or  Kew  may  be 
made  the  object  of  an  entire  clay's 
excursion,-^among  the  most  delight- 
ful within  easy  reach  of  London. 

The  Bichmond  and  Windsor  line 
branches  off  rt.  from  the  main  trunk 
of  the  South  Western  Bailway  at 
Olapham  Junction  (Bte.  7). 

1  m.  beyond  we  arrive  at 

^m,Wand9UJorih(8iAt).  Wands- 
worth,  so  named  from  the  river 
Wandle  (no  longer  the  *'  blue  trans- 
parent Vandalis"  of  Pope),  which 
here  Mis  into  the  Thames,  is  a  large 
village  and  district  of  19,783  Inhab. 
in  1871,  who  are  principally  employed 
in  manufactures  of  various  sorts — 
oil-mills,  corn-mills,  dye-works,  sdiawl 
and  calico-printing,  colour -works, 
chemical-works,  paper-mills  (M'Mur- 
ray's,  in  South-street,  a  very  large 
establishment),  breweries,  and  dis- 
tilleries. Dyeing  and  hat-making 
were  introduced  here  by  a  colony  of 
French  refugees  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  a  com- 
pany of  Dutchmen  had  before  this 
established  a  manufactory  '*  of  brass 
plates  for  kettles,  skellets,  and  fry- 
ing-pans," "keeping  it  a  mystery/* 
says  Aubrey.    There  is  an  iron  5- 
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aiched  bridge  oyer  the  Thames, 
opened  in  1873. 

Wandsworth  has  four  churcheB. 
AU  Saints  (rebuilt  1780),  in  the 
High-street,  contains,  beside  a  mati- 
lateii  brass,  temp.  Henry  VI.,  and  a 
monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Broderick, 
1680,  and  his  ¥rife,  the  tomb,  with 
effigy,  of  Henry  Smith,  the  great 
bene&otor  of  tlie  county  of  Snrrejr, 
who  died  (it  is  said  of  the  plague)  in 
1627,  bequeathing  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  estate,  for  that  time  a  Tery 
large  one,  in  charity.  There  are  only 
3  parishes  in  the  county  (Ghilworth, 
Tatsfield,  and  Wanborough)  which 
do  not  benefit  by  this  gift.  8t 
Anne's,  a  *'  coldly  dassic  "  pile,  was 
completed  in  1824  firom  the  designs 
of  Sir  B.  Smirke;  and  there  are  2 
other  chiurches  of  more  recent  date. 
The  village  abounds  in  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  it 
was  in  Wandsworth  that  the  first 
Presbyterian  church  in  England  was 
established,  1572. 

Voltaire  resided  at  Wandsworth 
some  time,  the  guest  of  Sir  Everard 
Fawkener.  Having  bad  health,  he 
occupied  himself  in  picking  up  suf- 
ficient English  to  write  the  language 
tolerably  lor  the  rest  of  his  life. 

There  are  good  views  of  London 
from  Wandsworth  Common,  between 
the  village  and  the  Clapham  station, 
and  numerous  villas  occupy  the 
pleasanter  sites  on  the  higher  ground 
about  the  common,  and  towards 
Putney  and  Wimbledon.  Here  also 
aie  the  Boyal  Victoria  Patriotic 
Asylum;  the  Freemasons'  Female 
Orphan  School  (Rte.  7) ;  the  Fish- 
mongers' Almshouses  (St.  Peter's 
Hospital),  a  spacious  and  handsome 
building,  by  East-hill;  the  Surrey 
County  Prison;  the  Surrey  Counly 
Lunatic  Asylum,  &c. 

Crossing  the  river  Wandle,  which 
here  joins  the  Thames,  we  reach 

5i  m.  PtOney  TStat.).  Putney  is  a 
large  village,  lying  close  to  the 
Thames,  from  which  the  ground  as- 


cends towards  Wimbledon.  The 
etymology  is  uncertain,  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  it  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Puttenheth  (it  is  so  spelt  in 
idl  early  documents  after  Domesday, 
where  it  is  Putelei),  as  Stepney  is  of 
Stebcmheth,  though  the  termination 
ey  appears  to  point  as  in  so  many 
other  names  of  places  along  the 
Thames,  to  an  island  (Sax.  ey),  or 
perhaps  an  inclosure,  rescued,  partly 
for  convenience,  partly  for  security, 
from  the  marshy  oanks  of  the  river. 
The  upper  part  of  the  parish,  com- 
manding fine  views  over  the  Thames, 
and  great  part  of  Middlesex  beyond 
it,  fuJUy  deserves  the  name  of  '*Put- 
tenega  amoenum"  given  to  this  place 
by  Leland.  But  the  praise  of  beauty 
can  hardly  be  bestowed  on  the 
numerous  villas  which  crowd  the 
scene  without  embellishing  it.  An 
ugly  and  inconvenient  wooden  bridge 
erected  in  1729  here  crosses  the 
Thames  to  Fulham,  taking  the  place 
of  a  very  ancient  ferry,  to  which 
Putney  probably  owes  its  first  im- 
portance. Just  above  it  is  the  even 
more  ugly  aqueduct  or  pipe-bridge 
of  the  Qielsea  Waterworls. 

The  sole  point  of  interest  in  Put- 
ney is  the  Church,  which  was  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in 
1836.  The  Perp.  piers  and  arches 
of  the  nave  were  however  retained, 
and  Bishop  West's  Chantry  was  re- 
moved from  the  E.  end  of  the  S. 
aisle  to  the  K.  side  of  the  chancel. 
This  is  a  small  and  very  beautiful 
chantry,  with  an  elaborate  groined 
roof,  built  by  Nicholas  West,  who 
died  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1583.  In  the 
roof  are  the  bishop's  arms  impaled 
with  tiiose  of  his  see ;  and  the  E. 
window  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
(much  of  which  is  old),  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Longley,  Bishop  of  Bipon,  in 
1845  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbu^).  Bishop  West  was  bom  at 
Putney,  and,  after  a  very  indifferent 
youth,  verified  the  proverb,  says 
Fuller,  that  "naughtv  boys  some- 
times make  good  men.     He  became 
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a  special  favourite  with  Henry  VIII., 
and  was  chosen  by  Queen  Katherine 
for  one  of  her  advocates. 

The  church  contains  no  monu- 
ments deserving  special  notice.  In 
1647,  when  Charles  I.  was  detained 
at  Hampton  Court  after  his  surrender 
by  the  Scotch,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army  were  fixed  by  Cromwell  at 
Putney,  and  the  oflScers'  general 
councUs  were  held  in  the  chancel  of 
the  old  church,  where  they  sat  round 
the  communion-table.  A  sermon 
from  Hugh  Peters  generally  pre- 
ceded the  debate ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion they  gave  an  audience  in  the 
church  to  '^one  Gifthiel,  a  High- 
German  prophet."  The  army  left 
Putney  after  the  king  had  fled  from 
Hampton  Court  under  the  guidance 
of  John  Ashbumham. 

In  the  churchyard  is  buried  John 
Toland,  the  well-known  sceptical 
writer  of  the  last  century,  Bobert 
Wood,  author  of  *  Palmyra  and 
Baalbec,'  and  the  first  person  who 
directed  attention  to  those  now  fa- 
mous remains,  died  here  in  1771, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  on 
the  Bichmond-road.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb  is  by  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  A  second  church,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Putney-hill,  E.  B.  in 
style,  Mr.  C.  Lee,  architect,  was  built 
in  1859 :  and  a  third,  AU  Saints,  on 
Putney  lower  common,  by  Street,  in 
1874. 

In  the  village  is  an  Almshouse, 
founded  temp.  Charles  I.  by  Sir 
Abraham  Dawes,  for  12  unmarried 
persons  (only  females  are  now  ad- 
mitted). There  is  also  a  school  for 
the  education  of  watermen's  sons, 
founded  by  a  merchant  named 
Martyn,  who  was  saved  from  drown- 
ing by  a  Putney  fisherman  in  1684. 
Melrose  House,  West-hill,  is  the 
Boyal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Just 
below  the  bridge  two  staring  rows 
of  houses  occupy  the  site  of  the 
CoUege  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  a 
villa  {the  Cedars). 

Reside  Bishop  West,  Putney  boasts 


of  2  distinguished  natives — Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  the  successor 
of  Wolsey,  under  whose  superinten- 
dence took  place  the  suppression  of 
religious  houses  throughout  England ; 
and  Gibbon  the  historian.  Cromwell 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  here, 
and  the  site  of  his  father's  forge  is 
still  traditionally  pointed  out,  S.  of 
the  Wandsworth-road.  Gibbon  was 
bom  April  27,  1737,  in  a  house  be- 
tween the  Wandsworth  and  Wim- 
bledon roads,  from  which  a  fine  view 
over  London  is  commanded.  There 
was  a  house  near  the  bridge,  how- 
ever, in  which  Gibbon's  grandfather, 
James  Porter,  Esq.,  lived,  which  he 
declares,  in  his  autobiography,  **  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  light  of  his  pro- 
per and  native  home." 

Among  the  many  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  Putney  Park 
(Mrs.  Hutton),  Granard  Lodge  (Col. 
A.  A.  CroU) ;  at  the  top  of  Putney- 
hill  that  of  Colonel  North;  and  on 
the  Heath  that  of  F.  Morrison,  Esq. 
The  Heath,  which  stretches  away 
towards  Wimbledon  from  Putney- 
hill,  has  been  the  scene  of  sundry 
remarkable  duels— in  1652,  between 
Lord  Chandos  and  Colonel  Compton, 
in  which  the  latter  was  killea;  in 
1798,  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Geo. 
Tiemey,  M.P.  for  Southwark;  and 
in  1809,  between  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  Mr.  Canning. 

At  Bowling '  €rreen  House  (Mrs. 
Doxat),  on  the  E.  side  of  Putney 
Heath  (where  it  joins  that  of  Wim- 
bledon), Mr.  Pitt  lived  for  some 
years,  and  died  here  Jan.  23rd,  1806. 
"  Not  far  off;  by  the  road-side,  stood, 
and  still  stands,  a  small  counl^y  inn, 
where  the  various  parties  interested 
in  the  great  statesman's  life  were  ac- 
customed to  apply  for  information  and 
to  leave  their  horses  and  carriages. 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  Jan. 
1806,  an  individual,  having  called  at 
this  inn,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  reply  to  his  inquiries, 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Pitt.  He 
knocked,  but  no  one  appeared;  he 
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opened  the  door  and  entered;  he 
found  no  attendant  He  proceeded 
from  room  to  room,  and  at  length 
entered  the  dck  ohamher,  where,  on  a 
bed,  in  silence  and  in  perfect  solitude, 
he  found,  to  his  unspeakable  surprise, 
the  dead  body  of  that  great  states- 
'  man  who  had  so  lately  wielded  the 
power  of  England,  and  influenced,  if 
he  did  not  coMfrol,  the  destinies  of 
the  world.  We  doubt  whetiier  any 
much  more  awful  example  of  the 
lot  of  mortality  has  ever  been  wit- 
nessed." The  story  is  apocryphal, 
though  detailed  by  the  Ed.  Rev. 

Beyond  the  Heath,  W.,  is  the  Til- 
lage of  Roekampton,  abounding  in 
villas  and  country-houses :  it  is  most 
readily  reached  from  the  Barnes  stat., 
from  which  it  is  1  m.  S.  The  situ- 
ation is  very  pleasant  in  itself,  and 
the  attractions  of  Bichmond  Park 
are  close  at  hand.  There  was  a 
small  royal  park  at  Putney,  granted 
hy  Charles  I.  to  his  lord  treasurer, 
Richard,  Lord  Weston,  who  built  a 
stately  house  adjoining  it,  at  Boe- 
hampton,  which,  after  passing  through 
various  hands,  came  into  those  of  Sir 
Joshua  Vanneck,  an  eminent  London 
merchant,  afterwards  created  Lord 
Huntingfield.  He  pulled  down  the 
old  house  and  built  on  its  site  (about 
1777)  the  present  Roehampton  Grove 
(Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens).  A  chapel  in 
Sir  Bichard  Weston's  house  had  been 
consecrated  by  Bishop  Laud,  and  in 
it  (June,  1632)  Jerome  Weston,  son 
of  the  lord  treasurer,  was  married  to 
the  Lady  Frances  Stuart,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Lennox.  Laud  offi- 
ciated, King  Charles  gave  away  the 
bride,  and  Ben  Jonson  wrote  the 
*  Epithalamion :  * — 

"  See  the  procession !  what  a  holy-day, 
Bearing  the  promise  of  some  better  fate, 
^      Hath  filled,  with  caroches,  all  the  way 
>         From  Greenwich  hither  to  Roehampton 


Bark !  how  the  bells  upon  the  waters  play 
Their  sister  tunes  from  Thames  his  either 
side. 

As  they  had  leam'd  new  changes  for  the  day, 
And  alldid  ring  the  approaches  of  the  bride ; 


The  lady  Frances,  drest 
Above  the  rest 
Of  aU  the  maidens  fair. 
In  graoefnl  ornament  of  garland,  gems,  and 

Among  the  subsoqnent  owners  of 
Lord  Weston's  house  was  Christian 
Countess  of  Devonshire,  who  fro- 
ouently  assembler]  at  Roehampton 
the  most  distinguished  wits  and  men 
of  learning  of  the  reigns  of  Charles 
I.  and  II.  Hobbes,  the  philos(^her, 
was  for  many  years  resident  here  as 
the  tutor  of  her  son. 

A  tolerably  good  E.  E.  Qiapel  was 
built  in  Roehampton-lane,  from  the 
designs  of  Ferrey,  in  1842,  and  en- 
larged and  made  a  district  church  in 
1862.  The  stained  glass  is  by  WaUes. 
N.  of  it  is  the  large  and  showy  mau- 
soleum of  H.  Lyne  Stephens,  Esq. 
(architect,  W.  Bum).  It  stands  just 
outside  the  churchyard,  but  was 
specially  consecrated  by  the  Bp.  of 
London^  August  16,  1864.  Among 
the  princ^I  villas  here  are  Roe- 
hathpton  Jaotise  (Earl  of  Leven  and 
Melville) — the  dining-room  ceiling 
was  painted  l^  Sir  James  Thornhill ; 
The  Priory  (Dr.  Wood),  and  Dover 
flbttae  (Viscountess  Clifden).  Several 
fine  houses  have  of  late  years  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  rows 
of  modem  villas ;  among  them  Res- 
borough  Houae^  built  by  Sir  William 
Chambers.  Roehampton  Park  has 
become  the  seat  of  a  Soman  Catholic 
nunnery  and  school  for  ladies,  on  a 
rather  important  scale :  the  chapel,  a 
noticeable  Gothic  building,  is  imme- 
diately N.  of  Roehampton  church. 

From  Putney  we  reach 

7  m.'Rame8  (Stat.),  another  centre 
of  Thames  villas.  The  name  probably 
indicates  the  former  existence  here 
of  some  great  barn  or  *'spicarium" 
belonging  to  the  Canons  of  St.  PauFs, 
London,  who  anciently  possessed  the 
manor.  The  stat.  is  on  the  Com- 
mon :  Barnes  is  }  m.  rt.,  Roehampton 
Im.  1. 

Close  to  the  river,  and  commanding 
a  good  view  of  the  opposite  bank, 
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with  the  trees  of  Fulham  and  the 
Bishop  of  London's  garden,  is  Bam 
ElvM  (H.  D,  Pochin,  Esq.).  The 
greater  part  of  the  existing  house  is 
modem,  but  it  covers  the  site  of  one 
in  which  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  re- 
ceived Queen  Elizabeth,  and  where 
his  widow,  Lady  Walsinsham,  died 
in  1602.  It  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  Heydegger,  George  IL's  Swiss 
Master  of  the  Bevels,  who  occa- 
sionally received  the  king  here.  On 
one  occasion  he  surprised  his  Majesty 
by  a  sudden  illumination  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  after  receiving  the 
royal  scolding  for  allowing  the  king 
(who  had  announced  his  intention  of 
coming  to  supper)  to  find  his  way 
from  the  river  to  the  house-door  in 
the  dark.  More  recently,  Bam  Elms 
was  purchased  by  ^ir  B.  C.  Hoare, 
the  antiquanr,  and  it  was  long  the 
residence  of  his  widow. 

A  house  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
the  residence  of  Jacob  Tonson  the 
bookseller ;  and  in  it  were  frequently 
held  the  meetings  of  the  Eit-Oat  club, 
first  established  by  "  the  most  emi- 
nent men  who  opposed  the  measures 
of  James  II."  A  room  in  Tonson's 
house  was  hung  with  portraits  of  all 
the  members  of  the  club,  painted  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  of  the  size 
(36  in.  by  28  in.)  hence  called  "  Kit- 
cat."  These  portraits  are  now  at 
Bayfordbury,  Herts,  the  seat  of  W. 
B.  Baker,  Esq.  The  club  was  ori- 
ginally named  from  a  certain  Chris- 
topher Cat,  a  pastrycook,  who  sup- 
plied mutton  pies  for  the  suppers  of 
its  members.  Other  distinguished 
residents  at  Barnes  have  been  Cow- 
ley the  poet,  who  removed  from  here 
to  Chertsey;  Fielding  the  novelist; 
and  Handel,  who  lived  here  for  a 
short  time  when  first  he  came  to 
England. 

The  remarkable  duel  between  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  during  which  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  page,  held  the  Duke's 
horse,  took  place  in  a  field  near  Bam 


Ehns,  January  16th,  1667-8.  It  was, 
says  Mr.  Pepys,  "  aU  about  my  Lady 
Shrewsbury,  who  is  at  this  time, 
and  hath  for  a  great  while  been,  a 
mistress  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. And  so  her  husband  chal- 
lenged him,  and  they  met  yester- 
day in  a  close  near  Barnes  Elms, 
and  there  fought;  and  my  Lord 
Shrewsbury  is  run  through  the  body, 
from  the  right  breast  through  the 
shoulder ;  and  Sir  John  Talbot  [one 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  attendants]  all 
along  up  one  of  his  armes ;  and  Jen- 
kins [following  the  Duke]  killed 
upon  the  place ;  and  the  rest  all  in 
a  little  measure  wounded." — Diary, 
Jan.  17, 1667-8.  Lady  Shrewsbiiry 
survived  both  her  husband  (who  died 
of  his  wound)  and  the  Duke,  and  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bryd^es  of  Keynsham.  (See 
yott,  Hampshire  Section,  Avington, 
Bte.  20). 

The  Chwrch  of  Barnes.  }  m.  N.  of 
the  stat.  across  Barnes  Common,  has 
some  E.  E.  indications,  but  has  been 
altered  and  added  to  till  it  has  lost 
all  architectural  interest.  On  the  S. 
side,  between  two  buttresses,  some 
rose-bushes  trained  against  the  wall 
mark  the  grave  of  Edward  Rose, 
citizen  of  London,  who  died  in 
1653,  leaving  20L  for  the  purchase  of 
an  acre  of  land,  from  the  proceeds 
of  which  this  grave  is  to  be  kept  in 
order,  and  a  succession  of  rose-bushes 
provided,  after  which  the  surplus  is 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  poor ;  an 
arrangement  for  keeping  his  name 
and  memory  fragrant,  which  has 
hitherto  been  successful,  though  the 
roses  now  make  but  an  indifferent 
show. 

From  an  angle  of  the  parish  of 
Bames,  round  which  the  Thames 
curves,  a  suspension  bridge  crosses 
the  river,  here  750  ft.  wide,  to  Ham- 
mersmith. 

[A  Loo^'line  crosses  the  river  from 
Bames  and  proceeds  by  Qiiswlck 
and  Brentford  to  Hounslow,  near 
which  it  rejoins  the  Windsor  railway 
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(Bte.  9).  It  is  joined  near  the  Kew- 
bridge  station  by  the  short  line 
call^  the  Xorth  and  South  Western 
Junction,  and  thus  connected  with 
the  railways  N.  of  the  Thames.] 

8}  m.  MorUdke  (Stat.).  The  ety- 
mology of  Mortlake  is  uncertain,  un- 
less we  receive  that  usually  offered 
—Mortutulacus — the  dead  lake.  The 
manor  belonged  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury £rom  a  period  before  the 
Conquest  till  it  was  resigned  to  the 
crown  by  Granmer.  The  Arch- 
bishops had  a  residence  here,  at 
which  Anselm  once  kept  his  Whit- 
suntide, and  to  which  Simon  de 
Mepham  retired  after  the  excom- 
munication launched  against  him  by 
the  Pope,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

Along  the  Thames,  between  Barnes 
and  Mortlake,  are  numerous  yillas, 
and  there  are  some  good  residences 
on  the  outskirts  of  me  village ;  but 
Mortlake  itself  mainly  consists  of  a 
mean  street  of  **  waterside  "  charac- 
ter. The  Church  is  for  the  most 
part  modem,  and  of  little  interest. 
The  ivy-clad  tower  is  the  only  portion 
wearing  a  venerable  aspect;  on  the 
front  is  a  stone,  engraved  "  Yivat  B. 
H.  8. 1543,"  marking  the  date  of  its 
erection.  On  the  font  are  the  arms 
of  Abp.  Bourchier,  temp.  Hen.  YI. ; 
and  tnere  is  a  good  altaipiece  by 
Gerard  Seghers,  representing  the 
Entombment  of  Christ,  the  gift  (in 
1794)  of  the  artist  and  picture- 
dealer  Yandergutch,  who  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Of  the  monu- 
ments, remark  a  tablet  to  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  the  supposed  author  of 
the  *  Letters  of  Junius,'  d.  1818  ;— 
the  white  marble  sarcophagus  for 
Henry  Addington,  the  Ist  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1789  to  1801 ;— the 
adjoining  monument  of  his  wife ; — 
and  an  elaborate  monument  for  the 
Hon.  Charles  Coventry,  d.  1699.  In 
the  chancel  are  buried,  but  without 
memorials,   Sir  John  Barnard   the 


philanthropist,  d.  1764,  whom  Pope 
has  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Man  of  Boss;  and  the  famous 
Dr.  Dee,  the  "wizard,"  who  lived 
in  a  house  westward  of  the  church 
throughout  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
died  here  in  1608.  The  queen  fre- 
quentiy  visited  him,  once  coming 
down  on  horseback,  when  she  ex- 
horted him  to  take  his  mother's  death 
patiently;  and  on  another  occasion 
remaining  at  his  door  whilst  Dr.  Dee 
exhibited  and  explained  his  glass  or 
**  show-stone,"  by  means  of  which  he 
communicated  with  the  spirits.  (This 
show-stone — a  large  piece  of  rock- 
crystal —  was  in  the  Strawberry- 
hill  collection,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum).  Dee  was  employed 
to  fix  on  the  ''fortunate  day"  for 
Elizabeth's  coronation;  and  after- 
wards to  counteract  the  evil  effects 
which  were  expected  to  result  from 
the  discovery  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
of  a  small  waxen  image  of  her  Ma- 
jesty stuck  full  of  pins.  In  spite  of 
royal  fiokvour,  however,  his  reputation 
as  a  magician  did  him  no  good  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mortlake;  and, 
after  his  flight  to  Germany,  in  1583, 
the  mob  broke  into  his  house, 
injured  his  library,  destroyed  his 
chemical  apparatus,  broke  to  pieces 
a  fine  quaonmt,  and  carried  away  a 
large  magnet  which  had  cost  him 
332.  '  The  latter  part  of  liis  life  was 
spent  in  great  poverty.  His  son, 
Arthur  Dee,  who  was  early  employed 
as  his  fi&thers  "  slayer,"  or  discerner 
of  spirits  in  the  show-stone,  was 
born  here,  and  became  physician  to 
Charles  I. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  Rravo 
of  John  Fartridgis,  the  astrologer 
and  almanac  -  maker,  who  led  the 
way  for  the  more  widely-spread  lucu- 
brations of ''Francis  Moore,  Physi- 
cian." His  tombstone,  in  a  short 
Latin  inscription,  places  his  death  on 
June  24, 1715 ;  but  Swift,  it  will  be 
remembered,  writing  as  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff,  predicted  that  Partridge  would 
''infallibly  die    upon    the  29th  of 
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March  next  [1707],  about  11  at  night, 
of  a  raging  fever,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing April  published  a  full  and  par- 
ticular account  of  the  manner  of  his 
death.  Partridge,  in  a  piteous  appeal 
to  the  public,  asserted  that  he  was  still 
living  and  in  good  health,  but  Swift 
adhered  to  his  statement,  he  and  his 
brother  wits  making  poor  Partridge 
their  butt  for  at  least  a  year  longer. 
Here  is  also  buried  John  Barber, 
Alderman  of  London,  d.  1741,  who 
erected  the  monument  to  Butler  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Upon  the  site  of  Dr.  Dee's  labora- 
tory a  manufactory  of  fine  tapestry 
was  established,  about  1619,  by  Sir 
Francis  Crane,  whose  underteiing 
was  patronised  both  by  James  and 
Charles  I.,  the  latter  of  whom  sent 
5  of  Bafiaelle's  Cartoons  to  Mortlake 
to  be  copied  in  tapestry.  Sir  Francis 
was  also  assisted  by  Yandyck,  whose 

C'  ait,  together  with  that  of  Sir 
cis,  may  be  seen  in  a  piece 
of  Mortlake  tapestry  preserved  at 
Enole,  Kent,  and  by  Bubens,  who 
painted  sketches  of  the  history  of 
Achilles  to  be  copied  here.  Francis 
Cleyne,  also,  a  native'  of  Bostock  in 
Lower  Saxony,  was  engaged  here  in 
1623,  as  "limner,"  and  "gave  de- 
signs both  in  history  and  grotesque 
which  carried  these  works  to  singu- 
lar perfection."  Charles  II.  sent  for 
Verrio,  with  the  intention  of  employ- 
ing him  on  the  works  here ;  but  after 
l^e  artist's  arrival  in  England  the 
Mng  changed  his  mind,  and  the 
manufactory  was  finally  abandoned. 

A  house  in  the  village  sometimes 
said  to  have  been  a  residence  of  the 
Protector,  but  really  belonging  to 
his  son  Henry  Cromwell,  has  been 
rebuilt  of  red  brick  in  the  Tudor 
style,  and  is  called  Cromwell  House 
(Jas.  Wigan,  Esq.). 

Left  of  Mortlake  Stat,  is  East 
Sheen,  through  which,  and  Upper 
Sheen,  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  mile 
to  the  Sheen  Gate  of  Bichmond  Park. 
Through  the  Park  to  the  Terrace 
on  Bichmond  Hill  is  a  walk  of  2  m. 


Observe  within  the  Park  Sheen  Lodge, 
the  residence  of  Professor  Owen. 
East  and  Upper  Sheen  abound  in 
villas,  the  greater  number  of  which 
are  surrounded  by  grounds  of  unusual 
beauty.  Among  them  (in  Upper 
Sheen)  are  Uplands,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  and  that  of  the 
late  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.  At  East 
Sheen  a  handsome  and  well-finished 
Church,  Dec.  in  character,  with  a 
square  tower  and  pyramidal  roof- 
spire,  on  S.,  was  erected  in  1863, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is 
rich  in  cedars,  beside  magnificent 
oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  There  are 
some  remarkably  fine  cedars  at  Mount 
Clare,  close  to  tiie  Boehampton  Grate 
of  the  Park  (J  m.  E.  of  Sheen  Gate)  ; 
where  an  elm  avenue  also  deserves 
notice. 

Crossing  a  broad  promontory  round 
which  the  Thames  winds,  we  reach 

9f  m.  Bichmond  JuncU  Stat.,  on 
either  side  of  which  lies  one  of  the 
most  delightful  day's  excursions  with- 
in reach  of  London  : — Kew  Gardens 
rt.,  and  Richmond  Park  1.  The  North 
London  Stat,  adjoins,  which  affords 
communication  between  the  South 
Western  Bly.  and  the  North,  by  way 
of  Willesden  Junction,  and  has  a 
stat.  at  Kew  Gardens  (post), 

(The  Bichmond  Inns  are.  The  Star 
and  Garter,  on  the  top  of  the  bill, 
coinmanding  a  full  view  of  the  vale 
of  the  Thames ;  fiamous  for  its  din- 
ners. The  hotel  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  "limited  liability"  company, 
who  rebuilt  it  on  an  enlarged  scale 
after  a  fire  in  1870.  The  Castle,  in 
the  town,  by  the  river  side:  the 
Talbot,  opposite  the  bridge:  the 
Boebuck,  on  the  hill.  All  these  are 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  daily  parties 
&om  London  during  the  summer, 
and  are  all  well  appointed.) 

Bichmond  (pop.  15,113  in  1871) 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Thames,  at  the  base  and  on  the  slope 
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of  a  hill  oommanding  a  view  of  great 
celebrity,  the  more  prized  for  its 
close  vicinity  to  the  metropolis.  The 
original  name  of  the  manor  was  Sheen 
(still  preseryed  in  the  adjoining 
village  of  East  Sheen;  the  original 
name  of  Bichmond  was,  and  still  pro- 
perly is.  West  Sheen),  a  word  which 
does  not  occur  in  Domesday,  and  of 
which  the  etymology  is  osoally  re- 
ferred to  the  Sax.  Schene,  bright. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  had  a 
palace  at  Sheen ;  and  although  the 
manor  was  alienated  for  a  short  time 
after  the  Gonqaest,it  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Grown,  or  of  the  royal 
&mily,  smce  the  latter  part  of 
Edwaixi  I/s  reign,  who  here  received, 
and  treated  witti,  the  Scottish  nobles 
after  the  death  of  William  Wallace. 
Edwaid  ni.  closed  his  long  reign 
here,  June  21, 1377,  deserted  by  all, 
even  by  his  mistress  Alice  Ferrers, 
who,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  king  died,  drew  the  ring 
from  his  finger  and  left  him.  The 
palace  was  pillaged  by  his  ser- 
vants. Anne  of  Bohemia,  queen  of 
Richard  U.,  died  here  in  1394.  The 
king,  says  Holinshed,  greatly  affected 
by  her  death,  **  caused  the  palace  to 
be  thrown  down  and  de&ced ;  whereas 
the  former  kin^  of  this  land,  being 
wearie  of  the  city,  used  customarily 
thither  to  resorte,  as  to  a  place  of 
pleasure,  lEhd  serving  highly  to  their 
recreation.'*  Henry  V.  rebuilt  the 
palace  of  Sheen;  and  Edward  IV. 
settled  it  on  his  queen  Eliz.  Wood- 
rille,  but  Heniy  Vll.  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  made  it  his  frequent 
residenoe,  before  her  death  in  1492. 
In  1499  it  was  burnt  down  by 
accident;  but  was  rebuilt  without 
delay  by  Henry,  who  gave  the  new 
palace  the  name  of  Bichmondj  his 
own  title  before  he  became  king. 
(Prior  to  this  the  neighbouring 
Tillage  was  West  Sheen,  and  the 
park  was  Sheen  Chase.)  Philip  I.  of 
Spain  (father  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.),  who  had  been  driven  on  tho 
English  coast  by  a  storm,  after  setting 

[Surrey,  Ac.} 


sail  from  Flanders,  was  entertained 
here  in  1506;  and  in  1509  Henry  YH. 
died  here.    A  tournament  was  held 
at  Richmond  in  the  following  year,  iu 
which  the  young  king,  Henry  VIII., 
took  part  for  the  first  time.    The 
emperor    Charles    V.    was   lodged 
here  on  his  visit  in  1523.    Cardinal 
Wolsey  was  allowed   to  reside  in 
the  palace  after  giving  up  Hampton 
Court  to  the  king.     '*  It  was  a  mar- 
vel," says  Halle,  '*  to  hear  how  the 
common  people  grudged,  saying  *  So 
the  butcher's  dogge  dotii  lie  in  the 
manor  of  Bichmond.' "     Here  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  for  a  short 
time  detained  a  prisoner  during  the 
reign  of  her  sister  Mary;  and  here 
she  frequently  resided  durine  her 
own  reign.    It  was  at  Bichmond  that 
Budd,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  offended 
her  Majesty  so  bitterly  by  preaching 
on  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  and 
observing  how  it  had  furrowed  her 
&ce,  and  besprinkled  her  hair  with 
its  **  meal.'*    This  was  in  1596,  when 
the  queen  was  hardly  capable   of 
getting  through  her  **6  or  7  gally- 
ardes  of  a  momynge,  besides  musicke 
and    syngynge,"    her    "ordinarye 
exercise  "  a  few  years  before.    At  3 
in  tiie  morning,  March  24,  1603,  she 
died  here;  closing  that  remarkable 
scene  which  Hume  has  described, 
and  which  De  la  Boche  has  painted. 
Charles  I.  was  fi^uently  here ;  and 
here  Charles  II.  was  educated,  under 
Bishop  Duppa.     Like  most  of  the 
ro^al  palaces,  Bichmond  was  greatly 
injured  during  the  Civil  Wars,  when 
it  was  sold  by  the  Parliament ;  but 
after  the  return  of  Charles  H.  it  was 
restored  to  Henrietta  Maria,  upon 
whom  it  had  been  settled.    It  was 
then  scarcely  habitable;   although 
the  son  of  tJames  U.  (the  old  Pre- 
tender) is  said  to  have  been  nursed 
here.    The  greater  part  was  subse- 
quently removed,  and  several  houses, 
held  under  the  Crown,  among  others 
Qneeruibury    ViUa   (Duke    of  Buc- 
cleuch),  were  built  on  the  site. 
Of  this  famous  palaoe,  so  rich  la 
a 
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historical  reminisoences,  and,  accord- 
ing to  every  notice  of  i^  so  stately  in 
its  architectore,  nothing  remains  but 
the  entrance  gateway  of  the  Ward- 
robe Court  (now  called  Old  Palace 
Yard),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Green, 
with  some  portions  of  the  adjoining 
buildings.  Over  the  gateway  are 
the  arms  and  supporters  of  Henry  YII. 
A  narrow  staircase  turret  leads  to  the 
upper  chamber,  in  which,  says  tra- 
dition, the  well-known  scene  took 
place  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
Countess  of  Nottingham,  who,  when 
on  her  deathbed,  revealed  to  the 
queen  her  treachery  in  detaining  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  ring.  The  countess, 
however,  died  at  Arundel  House  in 
London ;  and  the  Eichmond  chamber 
must  be  content  to  abandon  this  frag- 
ment of  interest.  An  ancient  yew- 
tree,  mentioned  in  the  Beport  to 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  in 
1649,  still  remains  in  the  garden  of 
an  adjoining  house. 

There  were  in  ancient  Bichmond — 
a  convent  of  Carmelites,  founded  by 
Edward  II. ;  a  priory  of  Carthusians, 
founded  by  Henry  V.  in  1414 ;  and  a 
house  of  Observant  Friars,  founded 
by  Henry  VII.  Of  these,  the  Car- 
thusian Priory,  which  adjoined  the 
royal  palace,  was  very  rich  and  im- 
portant, its  annual  revenue  at  the 
Dissolution  being  7772.  It  had  been 
endowed  with  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  many  alien  priories.  No  trace  of 
either  of  these  foundations  now  re- 
mains. 

The  first  point  to  which  the  alten* 
tion  of  visitors  to  Bichmond  is  gene- 
rally directed,  is  the  View  from  the 
Terrace^  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  extend- 
ing firom  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's 
villa  to  the  Park  gate.  The  terrace 
itself  is  a  wide  gravelled  walk,  along 
which  seats  are  placed  at  intervals, 
^  twated  from  the  road  by  an  avenue 
«,  -ns.  Descending  like  a  gleam  of 
ftftecn,  ^Vjjough  the  rich  landscape, 
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coxmtry  houses  rising  from  among 
the  trees  seem  set  down  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  forest  district.  To  the  1. 
of  the  river  are  seen  Ham  House 
(Earl  of  Dysart),  and  Petersham; 
to  the  rt.  Twickenham.  Far  in  the 
distance,  rt.,  the  round  tower  of 
Windsor  rises  boldly  against  the  sky, 
while  the  horizon,  1.,  is  bounded  by 
the  outiine  of  the  Surrey  Downs. 
This  fiamous  view  has  been  described 
by  two  "  eminent  hands."  First,  by 
Thomson : — 


-  say  shall  we  wind 


Along  the  stream  ?  or  walk  the  silent  mead  ? 
Or  oomit  the  forest  glades  ?  or  wander  wild 
Among  the  waving  harvests  ?  or  ascend. 
While  radiant  summer  opens  all  his  pride, 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Shene  ?  Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape;  now  the  raptured 

eye, 
Exulting,  swift  to  huge  Augusto  send : 
Now  to  the  sistor  hills  that  skirt  her  plain; 
To  lofty  Harrow  now,  and  now  to  where 
Majestic  Windsor  lifts  his  princely  brow. 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view. 
Calmly  magnificent,  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray; 
Luxurious,  there,  rove  through  the  pendent 

woods, 
That  nodding  hang  o'er  Harrington's  retreat ; 
And  sloping  thence  to  Ham's  embowering 

walks. 
Slow  let  us  trace  the  matchless  vale  of 

Thames; 
Fair  winding  up  from  where  the  Muses  haunt, 
In  Twitnam's  bowers,  and  for  their  Pope 

implore 
The  healing  God ;  to  royal  Hampton's  hill, 
To  Claremont's  terraced  height,  and  Esher's 

gloves. 
Where,  in  the  sweetest  solitude,  embraced 
By  the  soft  windings  of  the  silent  Mole, 
From  courts  and  senates  Pelham  finds  repose. 
Enchanting  vale  >  beyond  whate'er  the  Muse 
Has  of  Achaia  or  Henperia  sung  I 
0  vale  of  bliss !  0  softly  swelling  hills ! 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 
And  Joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 
Heavens!  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads 

around, 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and 

spires. 
And  glittering  towns,  and  gilded  streams, 

tillaU 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays ! " 
ThA  Secuoru-^unmer. 

Pope  was  on  his  death-bed  at  the 
time  these  lines  were  written. 

The  second  description  is  in  prose, 
but  is  certainly  not  less  remarkable: 


'■"■    Surrey. 
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"The  carriage  rolled  rapidly  on- 
^^    wards  through  fertile  meadowB,pma- 
-     mented  with  splendid  old  oaks,  and 
-^    catching  occasionally  a  glance  of  the 
7    majestic  mirror  of  a  broad  and  placid 
'[    river.  After  passing  through  a  plea- 
sant village,  the  equipage  stopped  on 
-^    a  commanding  eminence,  where  the 
beauty  of  English  landscape  was  dis- 
played  in   its   utmost   luxuriance. 
Here  the  Duke  alighted,  and  de- 
sired Jeanie  to  follow  him.    They 
paused  for  a  moment  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  to  gaze  on  the  unrivalled 
landscape  which  it  presented.     A 
huge  sea  of  verdure,  with  crossing 
-    and    intersecting    promontories    of 
massive    and   tufted    groves,    was 
tenanted  by  numberless  flocks  and 
herds,  which  seemed  to  wander  un- 
restrained and  unbounded  through 
the  rich   pastures.      The  Thunes, 
here  turreted  with  villas,  and  there 
garlanded  with  forests,  moved  on 
^owly  and  placidly,  like  the  mighty 
monarch  of  the  scene,  to  whom  all  its 
other  beauties  were  out  accessories, 
and  bore  on  its  bosom  an  hundred 
barks  and  skifb,  whose  white  sails 
and  gaily,  fluttering  pennons  gave 
life  to  the  whole. 

**  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  of  course 
fjEUuiliar  with  this  scene;  but  to  a 
man  of  taste  it  must  be  always  new. 
I  Yet  as  he  paused  and  looked  on  this 
inimitable  landscape,  with  the  feel- 
ing of  delight  which  it  must  give  to 
the  bosom  of  every  admirer  of  na- 
ture, his  thoughts  naturally  reverted 
to  his  own  more  grand,  and  scarce 
less  beautiful,  domains  of  Inverary. 
*  This  is  a  fine  scene,'  he  said  to  his 
companion,  curious  perhaps  to  draw 
out  her  sentiments ;  ^  we  have  nothing 
hke  it  .in  Scotland.' 

**  *  It's  braw  rich  feeding  for  the 
cows,  and  they  have  a  fine  breed  o* 
cattle  here,'  replied  Jeanie;  *but 
I  like  just  as  well  to  look  at  the 
crai^s  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  sea 
conung  in  ayont  them,  as  at  a*  thae 
muckle  trees.'"  —  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch.  xxxvi. 


It  is  worth  remarking  that,  while 
Sir  Walter  has  here  done  ample  jus- 
tice to  Bichmond,  no  reference  to  its 
scenery  occurs  in  Shakespeare  (to 
whom  the  place  must  have  been 
familiar),  or  in  any  of  the  earlier 
poets.  The  view  has  no  doubt 
greatly  increased  in  richness  and 
beauty  since  even  Thomson's  time, 
owing  to  the  extensive  plantations 
which  have  been  made  on  either 
side  of  the  river ;  but  it  must  always 
have  been  striking. 

The  second  house  rt.  beyond  the 
terrace  was  the  summer  residence  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  for  whom  it  was 
built  by  the  architect  Chambers.  It 
has  been  much  enlarged  since  Sir 
Joshua's  death. 

A  second  terrace  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  formed  within 
the  park  on  the  rt.  after  passing  the 
gates.  The  view  &om  this  walk 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill  is  hardly 
less  beautiful,  though  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  that  commanded 
by  the  other  terrace,  the  river  being 
only  seen  by  glimpses.  Before  1835 
it  was  entirely  shut  out  of  sight  by 
a  dense  screen  of  trees,  the  great^ 
part  of  which  have  been  judiciously 
removed,  leaving  only  here  and  there 
a  graceful  elm  or  beech,  whose  wide 
sweeping  branches  form  a  fitting 
frame  to  the  lovely  landscape. 

Bichmond  Park  itself—- nearly  9  m^ 
in  circumference,  and  covering  about. 
2300  acres,  nearly  1000  of  which  are- 
in  the  parishes  of  Mortlake  and. 
Putney— is  varied  by  constant  irre- 
gularities of  surface,  abounds  in  fine 
trees,  and  is  tenanted  by  large  herds» 
of  deer.  Its  sylvan  scenery  is  of  ex- 
treme beauty;  and  many^fi^e  distant 
prospects,  including  some  good  views- 
of  London,  are  commanded  from  it,  be- 
sides thatalreadymentidned.  Through 
it  run  roads  to  East  ^een  and  B^^ 
hampton,  Wimbledon  (Eobin  Hood),. . 
Ham,  and  Kingston.  Persons  on  foot 
or  on  horseback  have  free  entrance, 
and  the  latter  may  ride  on  the  turf. 
G  2 
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or  wherever  they  please.  All  private 
carriages  are  allowed  free  passage 
through  the  park,  but  must  keep  to 
the  roads.  The  principal  gates  are 
on  Eichmond-hill,  close  to  the  Star 
and  Garter ;  but  there  are  others  at 
the  outlets  of  the  different  roads, 
and  gates  or  ladder*  stiles  at  East 
Sheen,  Boehampton,  Ham  Com- 
mon, Petersham,  opposite  the  church, 
and  Goombe  (Bobm  Hood  Gktte). 
The  lawn  l^  the  cedars  at  Peters- 
ham Gate  is  specially  set  apart 
for  school  treats  and  the  like,  their 
wants  being  catered  for  by  the 
landlady  of  the  Dysart  Arms,  op- 
posite the  gate,  a  house  also  in  re- 
quest for  trade  dinners,  &c.  Very 
urge  parties  of  youngsters  may  be 
often  seen  here  liioroughly  enjoying 
a  summer  holiday.  This  is  a  very 
pretty  part  of  the  park,  though  often 
overlooked  by  the  visitor.  A  seat 
above  the  cedars  (near  the  grounds 
of  Pembroke  Lodge)  conmiands  a 
charming  peep  over  the  distant 
country,  along  an  irregular  avenue  of 
elms,  the  vista  being  closed  by  the 
towers  of  Windsor  Castle,  better  seen 
perhaps  from  this  point  than  any 
other  in  the  park. 

There  were  two  parks  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  that  which 
now  exists  was  first  inclosed  by 
Charles  L,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  chase,  and  desired  to  have  a 
•*  great  park  for  red  and  fallow  deer" 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
his  palaces  at  Eichmond  and  Hamp- 
ton Court.  The  inclosure  caused 
great  discontent  among  the  proprie- 
tors whose  lands  were  to  be  pur- 
chased, many  of  whom  were  un- 
willing to  part  with  their  property 
on  any  terms.  Arc^Mshop  Laud  and 
the  Chancellor  Cottington  entreated 
the  king  to  abandon  his  purpose,  but 
without  success.  Many  privileges 
were  however  granted  to  the  public 
by  Charles,  which  succeeding  rangers 
have  attempted  in  vain  to  curtail. 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  before  whose 
time,  according  to  his  son,  Horace, 


''the  park  was  a  bog,  and  a  harbour 
for  <^er-stealers  and  vagabonds," 
began  by  taking  away  the  ladders 
from  the  walls  and  shutting  up  the 
gates,  which  were  only  opened  to 
foot-passengers.  His  successor,  the 
Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of  George 
II.,  endeavoured  to  exclude  the 
public  altogether ;  but  the  right  of 
footway  through  the  Park  was  main- 
tained bv  a  patriotic  brewer  of 
Bichmond,  Mr.  John  Lewis,  who 
brought  an  action  against  the  prin- 
cess, which  was  decided  in  his 
fiivour  by  Chief  Justice  Forster. 

The   Great  Lodge,    built  by  Sir 
B.  Walpole,  was  pulled   down  in 
1841.     The  principal  residence  in 
the  park  is  now  the   White  Lodge 
(occupied  by  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of 
Teck),  at  the  end  of  the  Queen's 
Drive,  a  long  all^  cut  through  the 
wood,  and  so  named  from  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.,  who 
used  occasionally  to   hunt   in  this 
park.  There  are  several  other  lodges 
and  small  residences  in  and  adjoining 
the    park,  which  are  occupied  by 
different  persons  with  permission  of 
the  Crown.    Of  these  the  chief  are 
— Pembroke  Lodge  (Earl    Bussell), 
adjoining  the  terrace  walk,  rt.  of  the 
Bichmond  gate  (in  th"^  grounds  is  a 
hillock  called  King  He^/s  Mount, 
upon  which,  according  t<\  an  absurd 
popular     tradition,     HeV|y    VIII. 
stationed  himself  to  watc\for  the 
ascent  of  a  rocket  (on  a  Maf  morn- 
ing!) from  Tower-hill,  whfch  was 
to  give  him  notice  of  the  dXgth  of 
Anne  Boleyn) ;  the  Tliatched  Wo«*«« 
(Lady  Bowater);    and  East  p^cen 
Lodge  (Professor  Owen),  with  seF®^^^ 
rare  foreign  trees  flourishing  iil  *^^^ 
garden.     The  cottage  was  in  1852 
granted  by  the  Queen  as  a  residJkj*^*^ 
to  Professor  Owen,  whose  reputa  Pj^"*^ 
as  a  comparative  anatomist  is  r^~ 
rivalled  tlu-oughout  Europe.  In  frlP"  * 
of  East  Sheen  Lodge  is  a  well-kchp^ 
and  picturesque  pond,  rich  in  earw^ 
and  supplied   from  ground-spria^P 
running  off  into  the  little  river  BevetT 
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ley  (said  to  have  been  8o«alled  from 
the  beavers  which  anciently  used  to 
frequent  it). 

The  Park  also  contains  residences 
for  the  head  keeper  and  the  ver- 
durer.  The  present  Banger  of  Bich- 
mond Park  is  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

The  Park  has  undergone  complete 
drainage  to  improve  the  feeding  for 
the  deer,  the  average  number  of 
which  is  1450  fallow  and  50  red. 
They  suffered  much  during  the  cold 
n)ring  of  1855,  more  so  than  since 
the  year  1795,  when  426  died ;  and 
in  1798.  370. 

Toward  the  centre  of  the  Park  are 
two  large  sheets  of  water,  called  the 
Pen  Pmids,  covering  about  17  acres. 
These,  which  were  originallv  gravel- 
pits,  are  supplied  by  ground  springs. 
They  were  formed  by  the  Princess 
Amelia,  daughter  of  George  II'.,  and 
abound  in  eels,  besides  pike,  carp, 
and  tench.  Some  thousands  of  wild 
turkeys  were  kept  up  as  part  of  the 
stock  of  the  park  in  her  time,  and 
were  hunted  with  dogs.  A  number 
of  herons  assemble  here  at  different 
times  of  the  year,  but  never  remain. 
The  multitude  of  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  that  liaunt  the  Park  in  the 
spring  recall  Wordsworth's  beautiful 
sonnet : — 

"Fame  tells  of  groves— from  England  fiir 

away — 
Groves  that  inspire  the  nightingale  to  trill 
And  modulate,  with  subtle  reach  of  skill 
Elsewhere  unmatched,  her  ever-varying  lay. 
Such  bold  report  I  venture  to  gainsay, 
For  I  have  neard  the  choir  of  Richmond 

Hill 
Chanting,  wHh  indefktigable  bill. 
Strains  that  recall  to  mind  a  distant  day 
When,  haply  under  shade  of  that  same  wood. 
And  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dashing  oars 
Plied  steadly  between  thoae  willowy  shores. 
The  sweet-sonled  Poet  of  the  Seasons  stood 
Listening,  and  listening  long,  in  rapturous 

mood, 
Ye  heavenly  birds !  to  your  progenitors." 

After  surveying  the  river  from  the 
heights  of  Bichmond,  the  stranger 
cannot  do  better  than  descend  to  the 
bridge  (which  crosses  the  river  to 
Twickenham,   and   was  completed 


in  1777,  at  a  cost  of  26.0001.:  the 
rly.  bridge  communicating  with 
Twickenham,  &c.,  is  a  short  distance 
E.),  take  a  boat,  and  enjoy  from  the 
water  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
scene.  On  one  side  the  hill  rises 
rich  with  wood,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  villas;  on  the  other,  the 
beautiful  and  never-failing  verdure 
of  Twickenham  meadows  ref^reshes 
the  eye.  Of  the  viZlcu,  the  most  con- 
spicuouB  are  Lord  Lanadowru^s  on 
the  height,  and  the  Dtike  of  Buo- 
cleueh*8Dy  the  water-side. 

On  the  Middlesex  shore,  and  above 
the  bridge,  the  villas  to  be  remarked 
are — Marble  HiU,  where  lived  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  the  fhend  of 
Pope  and  Swift,  and  the  "good 
Suffolk"  of  Queen  Caroline's  inter- 
view with  Jeanie  Deans.  The  house 
was  built  from  Lord  Pembroke's  de- 
sign, and  with  George  II.'s  money. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  resided  here  in  1795. 
Ham  House  (see  pogt)  now  appears 
on  the  Surrey  side;  and  a  little 
beyond,  on  the  Middlesex  side,  is 
BagmarC»  CasUe^  once  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Pritchard  the  actress.  Above 
again  is  Orleant  House,  in  which 
Louis  Philippe  lived  for  many  years 
during  his  first  exile.  Next  appears 
the  site  (for  nothing  more  remains) 
of  Pope's  villa,  which  was  levelled 
in  1807.  •  Its  successor  disappeared 
in  1840,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
a  strange  nondescript  building,  still 
known  as  Pope*8  ViUa;  even  the 
famous  grotto  has  not  been  spared. 
Beyond,  rise  the  fimtastio  turrets  of 
Strawberry-hill. 

The  greatest  charm  here,  however, 
is  that  of  the  river  itself,  with  its 
swans  and  its  small  wooded  islets. 
This  is  the  scene  of  Collins*B  com- 
memoration of  Thomson,  who  lived 
and  died  at  Bichmond — 

**  fiemembrance  oft  shall  haant  the  shore 
When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest ; 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  Ud  his  genUe  sphrit  rest !  "— 

and  of  the  remembrance  of  Collins 
himself  by  Wordsworth ; 
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"  Glideffently,  thiu  for  ever  glide, 

0  Thames !  that  other  hards  may  see 
As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 

As  now,  fair  river,  oome  to  me. 
0  gli4e,  fair  stream !  for  ever  so, 

Thy  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing, 
Till  all  onr  minds  for  ever  flow 

As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 
Vain  thought  I  yet  be  as  now  thou  art. 

That  in  thy  water  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet's  heart. 

How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene  I 
Sach  as  did  onoe  the  poet  bless, 

Who,  munnuring  here  a  later  ditty, 
Gonld  find  no  refage  for  distress 

Bat  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 
Now  let  ns  as  we  float  along 

For  him  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 

May  know  that  poet's  sorrows  more. 
How  calm !  how  still !  the  only  sound 

The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended ! 
The  evening  darkness  gathers  round. 

By  Virtue's  holiest  powers  attended." 

Golliiia»  who  had  for  some  time  re- 
sided at  Richmond,  left  it  after  the 
death  of  his  ftiend,  the  poet  of  the 
Seasons. 

With  these  recollections  of  Thomson 
and  of  Collins  still  lingering  in  our 
minds,  we  may  proceed  to  visit  the 
old  Church  of  Bichmond,  in  which 
Thomson  is  interred.  The  building 
itself  is  of  brick  with  a  stone  tower, 
for  the  most  part  modem  and  ugly ; 
but  it  contains  seveial  monuments 
worth  attention.  The  last  resting- 
place  of  Thomson— died  1748  0*£i 
yoncler  grave  a  Druid  lies  '*)— is  indi- 
cated by  a  small  brass  plate  let  into 
the  wall  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N. 
aisle.  This  was  placed  here  in  1792 
by  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  whose  eccen- 
tricities are  amusingly  recorded  in 
Lockharf  s '  Life  of  Scott.'.  It  is  no 
worthy  memorial  of  the  poet,  to 
whom  a  moniunent  ou^ht  to  be 
raised  on  Bichmond-hill  itself,  over- 
looking the  scene  he  has  described  so 
well.  There  is  a  story  that,  owing 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  church  since 
the  poet  was  buried,  the  present  wall 
is  carried  directly  across  his  grave, 
so  that  his  body  lies  half  within, 
half  without,  the  building.  Of  the 
other  momunents  remark  (S.  side  of 
the  chancel)  that  of  Lady  Margaret 


Ghudleigh,  died  1628;  and  one,  by 
tiie  younger  Bacon,  of  Major  Bean, 
killed  at  Waterloo.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  Brass  for  Eobt. 
Ootton,  yeoman  of  the  "removing 
wardroppe  of  bedds"  to  Queen  Mary, 
and  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Eliza- 
beth. In  the  S.  aisle  are  monuments 
for  Gilbert  Wakefield,  died  1801; 
for  the  Bev.  B.  Delafosse,  died  1819 ; 
and  for  the  Hon.  Barbara  Lowther 
— tiie  two  latter  by  Flaxman.  A 
slab  near  the  altar-rails  marks  the 
grave  of  Mrs.  Yates,  the  tragic  actress, 
died  1787. 

Against  the  outer  walls  of  the 
church  are  monuments  for — ^Edmund 
Eean,  the  tragedian,  who  died  at 
Bichmond  in  1833  (this,  which  was 
erected  by  his  son,  and  exhibits  a 
good  medallion  portrait,  is  on  the  W. 
&ont  of  the  church,  rt.  of  the  tower) ; 
and  next  to  it  one  for  Mrs.  Hofland, 
author  of  the  *Son  of  a  Genius;' 
and  for  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  d.  1776, 
founder,  by  his  will,  of  the  Fitz- 
william Museum  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  Churchyard  are  buried  Dr. 
Moore,  d.  1802,  author  of  'Zeluco,' 
and  fiskther  of  Sir  John  Moore  of 
Gorunna;  Mallet  du  Pan,  d.  1800, 
editor  of  the  *  Mercure  Britannique ; ' 
and  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  d.  1808, 
wife  of  Johnson's  friend,  and  noticed 
in  Boswell's  *Life.'  Heydegger, 
George  II.'s  Master  of  the  Bevels 
(see  ante,  Barnes),  was  also  buried 
here ;  and,  it  is  said  by  Wright  {His- 
toria  Histrionica),  Joseph  Taylor,  an 
actor,  who  died  in  1652,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Downes,  was  instructed  by 
Shakespeare  himself  how  to  play 
Hamle^  **  which  he  performed  in- 
comparably well." 

Bosedale  House,  in  which  Thom- 
son lived  and  died,  is  in  Kew  Foot- 
lane,  which  is  reached  from  the 
upper  part  of  Bichmond  Green.  In 
the  poef  s  time  it  was  a  veiy  small 
cotti^^e,  consisting  of  onlv  3  or  4 
rooms.  It  was  enlarged  by  a  Mr. 
Boss,  who  purchased  it  after  the 
poet's  death,  and  afterwards  by  the 
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widow  of  Admiral  Boscawen,  who 
long  resided  here.  There  are  oon- 
seqaently  but  few  traces  remaining  to 
recall  the  author  of  the  *  Seasons.* 

An  alcove  in  the  garden,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  poet's 
favourite  seat,  has  been  removed 
from  its  original  situation,  which 
was  under  an  elm  near  the  house, 
and  now  stands  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  ground.  Above  it  is  inscribed 
the  line — 

"Here  Thomson  sang  the  Seaions  and  their 


The  table  -within  it  is  said  to  have 
been  Thomson's. 

The  parlour  and  bedroom  of  the 
onginal  cottage  have  been  thrown  to- 
gemer,  and  now  form  a  low  entrance 
hall.  Id.  one  is  a  mahogany  table, 
wiih  an  inscription — "  On  this  table 
James  Thomson  constantly  wrote. 
It  was  therefore  purchased  of  his 
servant,  vrho  also  ^ave  these  brasft 
hooks,  on  which  his  hat  and  cane 
were  hung  in  this  his  sitting-room. 
-r.B."  (Frances  Boscawen.)  One  of 
the  poet's  last  letters  was  written  from 
here  in  the  spring  of  1748.  **You 
must  know,"  he  says,  "that  I  have 
enlarged  my  rural  domain.  From 
the  two  fields  next  to  me  I  have 
paled  in  about  as  much  as  my 
garden  consisted  of  before;  so  that 
the  walk  runs  round  the  hedge, 
where  you  may  fig^ure  me  walking 
any  time  of  the  day,  and  sometimes 
of  the  night.  Betirement  and  nature 
are  more  and  more  my  passion  every 
day." 

A  very  good  Churchy  St,  MatthicUt 
of  Dec.  character,  built  in  1858,  a 
short  distance  W.  of  the  Hill,  is  by 
Sir  G.  O.  Scott,  B.A.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  his  favourite 
style,  is  beautifully  finished,  has 
some  good  stained-glass  windows, 
and  a  lofty  spire,  which  shows  well 
over  the  trees  from  many  parts  of 
the  park. 

8t.  John*8  Chapel,  on  the  Kew 
xoad,  of  indifferent  architecture,  was 


completed  in  1831.  Holy  Trinity,  a 
plain  edifice,  built  in  1870,  is  in 
Marshgate-road. 

An  imposing  Tudoresque  building 
on  the  upper  part  of  Richmond-hill, 
near  the  Star  and  Gartt^r,  is  tho 
Wedeyan  Theological  Inttitution  for 
the  training  of  Wesleyan  ministers, 
built  in  1^3  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Trimen,  at  a  cost  of  10,0O0Z., 
part  of  a  sum  of  220,0002.  subscribed 
by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  1839, 
to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
their  existence  as  a  society. 

In  the  Vineyard,  near  the  terrace, 
is  Bishop  Duppa*8  Almtihouset  a  red- 
bride  building,  over  the  entrance  of 
which  is  the  inscription,  "Votiva 
Tabula.  I  will  pay  my  vows  which 
I  made  to  God  m  my  trouble."  It 
was  founded  in  1661,  by  Brian 
Duppa,  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  who 
after  his  master's  death  resided  here 
in  obscurity  until  the  Restoration, 
when  Charles  n.,  to  whom  he  had 
been  tutor,  created  him  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  The  bishop  provided 
his  almshouse  with  an  endowment 
for  the  support  of  10  poor  women, 
spinsters,  above  the  age  of  50. 

Hickey's  Almahousesj  in  the  Marsh- 
eate-road,  a  range  of  low  Eliza- 
bethan buildings,  forming  3  sides  of 
a  square,  were  built  in  1834,  from 
designs  by  Lewis  Yulliamy.  Funds 
were  left  by  a  Mr.  Hickey  in  1727 
for  charity  to  6  poor  men  and  10 
poor  women;  but  were  misapplied 
until  1817.  Another  set  of  alms- 
houses, adjoining  Hickey's.was  built 
in  1848;  the  funds  from  which  they 
are  supported  (upwards  of  5002.  a 
year)  having  been,  until  lately,  com- 
pletely alienated  They  had  been 
left  by  Thomas  Denys,  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  had  fallen 
into  private  hands. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Richmond 
affords  a  number  of  pleasant  Walks 
esAExcwrgions;  Hampton  Court  and 
its  palace  are  4}  m.  distant,  and  may 
be  reached  either  by  water,  road,  or 
rail.    Richmond  also  conmiunicates 
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by  rail  with  Staines  and  Virginia 
Water,  and  thence  with  Beading 
(Bte.  9).  Among  the  waUcs^  there  is 
a  very  pleasant  footpath  across  the 
fields,  by  the  waterside,  to  Twicken- 
ham, along  the  1.  (Middlesex)  bank 
of  the  river.  You  may  cross  the 
ferry  at  Twickenham,  and  return  by 
the  rt  bank,  past  Ham  House. 

Ham  may  also  be  reached  through 
Bichmond  Park,  passing  out  by 
the  gate  which  opens  on  Ham  Com- 
mon, and  following  the  road  through 
Petersham  (j^st). 

Another  walk  may  be  to  Kew,  (See 
post.)  There  are  others  across  the 
Park  to  Wimbledon,  &c.  (See  Bte.  7.) 

Petersham  Churdh  is  almost  en- 
tirely modem,  and  of  no  interest. 
It  contains  a  monument  on  N.  side 
of  the  chancel,  with  recumbent 
figures,  of  George  Cole,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  d.  1624,  and  his 
witb  Frances,  d.  1633 ;  also  a  tablet 
for  Captain  Vancouver,  the  navi- 
gator, d.  1798,  which  was  placed 
here  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
in  1841.  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
unobtrusive  monument  to  Mary  and 
Agnes  Berry,  the  friends  of  Horace 
Walpole,  to  whom  many  of  his  latest 
and  pleasantest  letters  were  ad- 
dressed, and  at  whose  suggestion  he 
wrote  his  *  Beminiscences.*  The 
sisters,  having  survived  Walpole 
more  than  half  a  century,  both  died 
In  1852,  aged  respectively  89  and  88. 

On  low  ground,  and  close  to  the 
river,  stands  Ham  House  (Earl  of 
Dysart),  a  fine  Jacobean  mansion, 
which  has  been  little,  if  at  all, 
changed  since  it  was  built  by  Sir 
Thomas  Vavaaor  in  1610,  which  date, 
with  the  words  "Vivat  Bex,"  ap- 
pears over  the  principal  entrance. 
Within  15  years  after  its  erection  it 
was  purchased  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Dysart.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  masses  of  dark  firs,  and  by  long 
elm  avenues,  one  of  which  opens  on 
Ham  Common,  through  gates  with 
ornamental  tracery  of  Charles  II.'s 
time.     It  was  these  avenues  that 


suggested  to  Hood  his  exquisite 
poem,  *The  Elm  Tree.'  Many  of 
the  trees  here  and  about  the  house 
deserve  notice:  observe  especially 
those  grand  old  firs  at  the  back  of 
the  house — ^Hood's  "  forest  Laocoon." 
The  house  itself  is  of  red  brick,  and 
the  front  toward  the  river  is  deco- 
rated with  a  row  of  painted  leaden 
busts,  placed  within  oval  niches. 
On  the  lawn  is  a  colossal  statue 
representing  the  Thames.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  by  the  great  iron 
gates  in  Ham  Walk. 

The  interior  fittings,  and  much  of 
the  furniture  that  still  remains,  are 
said  to  have  been  placed  here  by  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl,  who  in 
default  of  male  heirs  succeeded  to 
his  titles  and  estates,  and  marridd, 
first,  Sir  Lionel  Tollemache;  and 
afterwards,  John  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
raised  to  the  Dukedom  by  Cbailes 
II.  The  cipher  of  the  duchess  ap- 
pears on  many  of  the  inlaid  floors 
and  tables.  Much  of  the  carvug 
throughout  the  house  is  of  tenp. 
Charles  II.,  and  some  of  the  recesos 
are  filled  with  sea-fights  painted  by 
the  elder  Vandevelde  for  the  places 
they  occupy. 

The  carved  oak  staircase,  opening 
from  the  hall,  is  richly  worked,  end 
deserves  notice.  Among  the  portraits 
in  the  hall  itself,  remark  Charlotte 
Countess  of  Dysart,  Sir  /.  Beynaids; 
Lady  Huntingtower,  Sir  G.  KneUer ; 
James  Stewart,  Duke  of  Bichmond, 
(son  of  Charles  II.),  Vandyck;  and 
Jane  Marchioness  of  Winchester 
(whose  husband  was  the  defender 
of  Basing  House),  the  subject  of 
Milton's  beautiful  epitaph.  In  the 
HaU  GaUery  are  half-lengths  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lauder- 
dale on  one  canvas,  by  Sir  Peter 
Ldy.  The  lady,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, figured  largely  in  the 
**Chronique  Scandaleuse"  of  her 
time,  and  her  portrait  is  not  without 
its  testimony  in  the  matter.  She 
was  said  to  have  been  the  mistress 
of  Cromwell,  who,  says  Burnet,  *•  was 
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certainly  fond  of  her,  and  she  took 
great  care  to  entertain  him  in  it." 
The  coarse  -  featured  duke  was 
Charles  II/s  well-known  Scottish 
minister,  and  figures  in  'Old  Mor- 
tality.' He  was  in  all  things  ruled 
by  the  duchess,  who  "sold  aU  places, 
and  was  wanting  in  no  methods 
that  could  bring  her  money,  which 
she  lavished  out  in  a  most  profiise 
vanity." 

The  Picture  Closet  contains  some 
very  beautiful  miniatures  by  Hil- 
liara  and  Petitot;  and  some  cabinet 
pictures  which  deserve  notice.  The 
Tapestry  Room  is  hung  with  copies 
of  4  of  Rafiaelle's  Gartoons,  possibly 
wrought  at  Mortlake.  Thetapeetiy 
in  the  Cabal  Chamber  (bo  called,  it 
is  said,  £rom  meetings  held  in  it  by 
the  fiimous  "Cabal"  ministry  of 
Charles  II.)  is  from  designs  by  'Wat- 
teau.  The  Duchen  of  Lauderdale's 
apartments  remain  nearly  as  when 
tenanted  by  this  fiimous  lady:  her 
writing-desk  and  tall  cane  are  pre- 
served hei«,  and  in  her  bed-room  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  her  when  Countess 
of  Dysart,  by  Vandyck,  Her  china 
closet  is  filled  with  old  china  and 
other  articles  of  taste  or  curiosity. 
Here  is  cdso  a  small  seated  portrait 
of  James  I.  when  old.  On  the  W. 
side  of  the  house  is  a  ^1^  80  ft. 
long,  containing  some  historioal  por- 
tiaits  of  high  interest.  Among  them 
are  Charles  H.,  by  Leily  (a  present 
from  the  king  to  the  Duchess  of 
Lauderdale) ;  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and 
Charles  I.,  Vandyck ;  Vandyck  him- 
self;  Maitland,  Chancellor  to  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland,  dated  1589;  and 
General  Monk,  with  the  date  of 
1859. 

The  Library  of  Ham  House,  *•  a 
wonderful  book  paradise,"  says  Dib- 
din,  contains  many  early  black-let- 
ter volumes  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
There  are  14  Caxtons,  besides 
several  Wynkyn  de  Wordes,  and 
other  curiosities.  In  the  house  are 
also  the  prayer-book  of  Rachel 
Lady  Bussell,  and  a  large  "Common 


Prayer'*  presented  for  the  use  of  the 
chapel  by  Charles  II. 

Tho  second  Duke  of  Argyle  (the 
friend  of  Jeanie  Deans)  was  bom  at 
Ham  House  in  1678.  The  Duchess 
of  Lauderdale,  his  grandmother,  was 
still  living.  Ham  House  was  the 
place  fix^  on  by  the  Lords  as- 
sembled at  Windsor,  Deo.  17, 1688, 
for  the  temporary  abode  of  James  U. 
at  the  time  that  William  of  Orange 
was  about  to  march  with  his  army 
into  Loudon.  But  '*  James  made 
some  difficulties.  He  did  not  Uke 
Ham.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  in 
the  summer,  but  cold  and  comfort- 
less at  Christmas^  and  was,  moreover, 
unfurnished." — Maoautay^  chap,  z.) 
Eventually,  as  is  well  known,  he 
went,  with  William's  consent,  '*  most 
gladly  given,*'  to  Rochester. 

The  walk  from  Richmond  to  Kew^ 
along  Cholmondeley  Walk  and  tho 
towing-path,  by  the  river-side  (3  m. ) 
is  far  preferable  to  that  by  the  high 
road,  although  1^  m.  longer.  The 
finreat  attraction  at  Kew,  however, 
is  the  Botanic  Gkirden,  in  which 
the  visitor  will  find  so  much  to 
interest  him  that  he  should  avoid 
all  unnecessary  fatigue  before  reach- 
ingit. 

The  village  of  Kew  (formerly  Kai- 
ho,  and  Kay-hough,  perhaps  fh)m  its 
situation  near  the  water  side— Quay) 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  scattered 
houses  on  the  borders  of  a  green, 
near  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
church,  a  plain  brick  building,  en- 
larged by  a  private  contribution  of 
5000i.  from  William  rV.  The  organ, 
a  present  from  George  lY.,  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Handel,  and  was 
used  for  many  years  by  George  III. 
In  the  churchyard  are  buried  the 
artists  Meyer  (miniature  painter  to 
Georee III.);  Gainsborough, d.  1788 ; 
and  Zoflfany,  d.  1810.  Sir  Peter  Lely 
lived  for  some  time  in  a  house  on  tho 
N.  side  of  the  green. 

Kew  Bridge,  which  gives  com- 
munication with  Brentford,  is  an 
a  3 
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unsightly  structure  of  7  arches,  with 
a  steep  incline,  built  by  Paine  in 
1789,  and  rendered  toll-free  in  1873. 
Kew  was  first  made  a  royal  resi- 
dence by  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  about  1730  took  a  long  lease  of 
Kew  House,  then  the  property  of  the 
Capel  &mily,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
out  the  pleasure-grounds  under  tlie 
direction  of  Kent.  After  bis  death  in 
1751,  his  widow,  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager of  Wales,  continued  to  reside 
at  Kew,  and  employed  Sir  William 
Chambers  in  the  erection  of  many 
ornamental  buildings.  After  her 
^ath  George  in.  was  frequently 
here,  living  "  in  a  very  easy  and  un- 
reserved way,"  says  Mad.  D'Arblay, 
"  without  form  or  ceremony  of  any 
sort."  The  old  "  Kew  House  '*  was 
pulled  down  by  his  orders  in  1803, 
and  a  new  palace  partly  built  near 
the  river,  fiom  designs  by  Wyatt. 
This  was  removed  entirely  by  George 
rV.  The  present "  Palace,"  a  house 
of  red  brick,  temp.  Charles  L,  was 
once  the  property  of  Sir  Hugh  Port- 
man,  a  Dutch  merchant,  said  to  have 
been  knighted  here  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  was  purchased  in  1761  for 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  when  Kew 
House  was  pulled  down  the  furniture 
was  removed  hither.  George  lY. 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Markham, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  York; 
and  here  Queen  Charlotte  d.  (1818). 
After  having  been  long  out  of  use  it 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hodgson  and  Miss  Petty.  Cam- 
bridge Cottage  is  occupied  byH.B.H. 
the  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

The  Boyal  Botanic  Ghardens  and 
Pleoiure  Grounds,  which  are  only 
separated  by  a  wire  fence,  are  open 
to  the  public  every  week-day,  from 
1  pjf .  till  sunset,  and  on  Sundays 
from  2  Fji.;  they  are  about  340 
acres  in  extent.  There  are  five 
gates:  the  principal  one  on  Kew- 
green ;  Cumberland-gate,  facing  the 
Kew  Gardens  rly.  stat.;  the  Lion- 
gate,  near  Bichmond;  and  gates  to 
the  Brentford  and  Jleworth  ferries 


over  the  Thames.  The  visitor  should 
provide  himself  with  the  excellent 
Guide,  to  be  had  at  any  of  the  en- 
trances (price  l8.),  drawn  up  by  Wc, 
D.  Oliver,  the  keeper  of  the  Her- 
barium, under  the  supervision  of  the 
the  late  Director,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
A  Handbook  to  the  Museums  of 
Economic  Botany  (price  6d.),  by 
the  same  author,  snould  also  be 
consulted;  and  a  penny  Boute-map 
and  index  to  the  most  interesting 
objects  will  be  very  serviceable. 
From  this  we  borrow  the  following 
Indication  of  Boute : 

Enter  by  the  Kew-green  gate: 
visit  House  No.  1  to  the  right ;  cross 
to  Museum  No.  m.,  thence,  by  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  to  Houses  Nos.  3,  4,  5 ; 
thence  to  the  Bockery  and  House 
No.  6;  right  to  Museum  No.  II., 
through  the  Herbaceous  Ground 
to  Museum  No.  I.,  overlooking  the 
Ornamental  Water,  beside  which 
pass  to  the  Waterlily  House  and 
Palm  House.  From  the  Palm 
House  the  Pagoda  vista  leads  to 
the  Pleasure  Grounds.  Notice  on 
the  left,  the  flagstaff,  159  ft.  high, 
and  on  the  right  the  Temperate 
House,  or  Winter  Garden.  To  the 
left  of  the  Pagoda  is  the  Bichmond- 
gate,  or  by  turning  to  the  right  you 
reach  those  for  Isleworth  or  Brent- 
ford, or  can  make  the  circuit  of  the 
grounds,  and  return  to  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  Very  fine  trees,  many  of 
them  of  high  interest  as  specimens, 
are  scattered  over  the  lawns,  and 
are  especiallv  collected  about  the  old 
Arboretum,  1.  of  the  entrance  (the 
Araucaria  imbricata  is  the  oldest  in 
Europe)  ;  and  the  visitor  who  enters 
the  gardens  only  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  will  assuredly  not  be 
disappointed. 

The  "Exotic"  garden  was  first 
established  here  by  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  subse- 
quently much  patronised  by  Queen 
Charlotte ;  and  the  voyages  of  Capt. 
Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  beside 
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tfaofle  of  Flinders,  Brown,  and  many 
others,  greatly  enriched  the  collec- 
tion during  her  lifetime.  The  gar- 
dens afterwards  fell  into  comparative 
neglect;  and  in  1840  a  report  of 
their  condition  was  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  a  surrey 
by  Dr.  Lindley,  which  resulted 
in  the  transfer  of  the  gardens, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  park  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  late  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  was 
appointed  director,  and,  under  his 
admirable  management,  the  '^Boyal 
Botanic  Gardens"  became  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  instructiTC 
establishments  of  their  kind  in 
Europe.  They  have  been  more  than 
doubled  in  size  by  the  addition  of 
portions  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and 
of  the  old  kitchen  gaidens  of  the 
palace,  and  the  number  of  annual 
visitors  has  increased  from  9174  in 
1841,  to  577,084  in  1871.  A  Museum 
of  Economic  Botany  has  also  been 
formed,  in  which,  arranged  in  three 
separate  buildings,  most  of  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  globe  will 
be  found,  from  which,  as  Mr.  Oliver 
remarks, "  we  may  learn  how  little,  as 
well  as  how  much,  we  know  of  the 
extent  to  which  herbs,  shrubs,  and 
trees  contribute  to  our  necessities, 
comforts,  and  numberless  require- 
ments." 

The  grand  entrance  on  Kew-green 
was  erected  by  Deoimus  Burton  in 
1845.  On  1.  is  thelOld  Arboretum, 
containing  many  very  noble  trees. 
The  House  No.  1,  on  rt.,  recon- 
structed from  a  conservatory  removed 
from  Buckingham  F&lace  in  1836, 
is  principally  devoted  to  the  aroids 
(of  which  the  common  arum  lA. 
macvlatum]  is  the  representative  in 
Britain),  and  eminently  those  from 
the  swamps  and  humid  forests  of  the 
tropics ;  but  also  contains  bananas, 
plantains  and  palms.  In  the  dis- 
tance, beyond,  is  seen  the  palace, 
and  across  the  river  the  grounds  of 
Sion  House.  The  main  and  fiavourite 
walk  of  the  gardens  turns  S.  at  the 


angle.  Shortly  after  entering  it, 
remark,  1.,  the  Orangery^  built  by 
Sir  Wm.  Chambers  in  1761  for  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  now 
used  as  a  museum  (Museum  No.  IH.) 
for  colonial  woods,  and  containing 
the  choicest  samples  shown  in  the 
Australian  and  Canadian  **  trophies  " 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 

A  group  of  Plant-houses,  Nos.  2,  3, 
4,  5,  should  next  be  visited.  No.  2 
contains  tropical  and  tree-ferns; 
No.  8,  ferns  of  temperate  regions; 
No.  4,  Australian  shrubs;  and  No.  5, 
succulent  plants.  Notice  in  No.  2, 
Alsophtla  ezeeUaf  a  tree-fern  whose 
fronds  are  from  7  to  12  ft.  long. 
In  No.  3,  Salisburia  adiantifoliaj 
the  maidenhair  tree,  from  Japan. 
In  No.  4,  the  Australian  acacias. 
In  No.  5,  the  cactuses,  aloes,  &c., 
many  of  tiiem  with  gorgeous  flowers 
of  large  size. 

Almost  adjoining  is  House  No.  6, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circular 
tank,  36  ft.  in  diameter,  containing  in 
summer  the  beauAiftd  Victoria  regia, 
a  native  of  the  still  waters  of  the 
Amazon.  Orchids,  both  tropical  and 
temperate,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  many 
spices,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  Cape 
heaths,  in  infinite  variety,  begonias 
and  other  foliage  plants  are  to  be 
found  here. 

At  a  short  remove  is  Museum 
No.  II.,  mainly  devoted  to  the  econo- 
mic products  of  non-flowering  plsmts. 
Passmg  through  the  Herbaceous 
Ground,  where  a  great  number  of 
hardy  plants  grouped  in  their  natural 
orders  will  be  seen,  you  reach 
Museum  No.  I.,  in  which  the  flower- 
ing plants  used  for  food,  medicine, 
&o.f  are  arranged. 

Next  enter  the  Palm  House,  362  ft. 
in  length,  completed  in  1848,  from 
the  designs  of  Decimus  Burton,  Esq. 
The  centre  is  138  ft.  long,  100  ft 
wide,  and  66  ft.  high  to  the  summit 
of  the  lantern;  the  wings  50  ft. 
wide  and  30  ft.  high.  Coals  are 
brought  and  ashes  removed  by  an 
underground  railway,  which  leaidsto 
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a  shaft  or  ornamental  tower,  96  ft. 
high,  500  ft.  from  the  house.  With- 
in the  house  is  a  magnificent  assem- 
hlage  of  palms,  which  should  be 
seen  from  the  upper  gallery  as  well 
as  from  the  floor.  Among  them  are 
— ^the  cocoa-nut  palm ;  West  Indian 
fan  palms;  the  date  palm;  the  oil 
palm  of  Guinea ;  the  Areca  catechu 
(or  betel-nut  palm),  and  Areca 
sapida;  the  West  Indian  cabbage 
palm;  the  sago  palm;  the  ivory 
palm  of  New  Granada,  of  which  the 
seeds  resemble  ivory  and  are  used 
for  similar  purposes;  and  the  wax 
palm.  Here  is  also  the  dragon-blood 
tree  (Dra^osma  draco),  one  of  which 
in  the  isle  of  Teneriffe  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  vegetable  inhabitant  of 
our  planet.  The  sugar-cane,  bamboo, 
pandanus  or  screw-pine,  chocolate- 
tree,  mango,  silk,  cotton,  mahogany, 
pepper,  cofifee-tree,  tanghin  or  poison- 
tree  of  Madagascar,  the  wild  cinna- 
mon, which  furnishes  the  canella 
bar^  a  young  banyan-tree,  and  many 
other  trees,  with  tayiarinds,  sensitive 
plants,  Indian  nettles,    and   other 

Slants  of  the  highest  interest,  will 
etain  the  visitor  for  some  time,  in 
spite  of  the  great  heat  of  the  Palm- 
house. 

A  Finetum^  containing  all  the 
coniferous  plants  tliat  will  bear  the 
open  air,  extends  N.  and  W.  of  the 
Palm-house. 

Close  beside  the  Palm-house  is 
the  Waterlily-house,  or  tropical  aqua- 
rium. The  tank  in  summer  contains 
the  pap3rrus  and  the  sacred  lotus  of 
the  Egyptians,  numerous  species  of 
waterlily,  with  red,  white,  and  blue 
flowers,  some  of  the  latter  (from 
Australia)  12  in.  across.  The  arrow- 
root and  the  rice-plant,  the  mango, 
and  the  great  West  Indian  passion 
flower,  all  flourish  here. 

The  Pleamre  OroundSy  which  we 
now  enter,  still  contain  many  of  the 
ornamental  buildings  erected  by  Sir 
William  Chambers  for  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  Pagoda  is  conspicu- 
ous from  many  parts  of  the  Botanic 


Gardens,  and  is  163  ft  high,  con- 
sisting of  ten  stories,  each  of  which 
has  its  balcony,  commanding  a  noble 
view.  The  Temple  of  Vi^ory  was 
erected  in  commemoration  ,  of  the 
battle  of  Minden,  in  1759.  The 
PafUheoHy  a  little  Doric  temple,  with 
dates  of  battles  fought  by  British 
troops  from  1760  to  1815,  and  con- 
taioins:  busts  of  George  III.,  George 
rV.,  William  IV.,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
built  by  Wyatt  for  King  William  IV. 
Portions  of  the  pleasure-grounds 
are  laid  out  in  beds  and  planted 
with  shrubs,  and  the  walks  are 
bordered  with  trees,  scientifically 
arranged  and  labelled ;  there  is  too 
a  piece  of  ornamental  water  with 
wooded  islands.  Here,  too,  about 
midway  between  the  Palm-house 
and  the  Pagoda,  is  the  Tem^aie 
House,  or  Winter  Gfarden,  a  building 
designed  by  Mr.  Decunus  Burton, 
and  of  a  more  ornamental  character 
than  is  usual  with  such  structures. 
At  present  it  consists  of  a  central 
portion  212  ft.  long  by  137  ft.  broad, 
and  2  octagons  at  the  ends,  each 
50  ft  in  diameter;  but  N.  and  S. 
wings  are  to  be  added  to  complete 
the  design,  each  112  ft.  by  62  ft., 
making,  with  the  connecting  pas- 
sages, the  entire  length  of  the 
building  582  ft.  In  it  are  placed 
the  bankslas,  acacias,  eucalypti,  and 
other  Australian  trees  and  shrubs ; 
the  Norfolk  Island  pine  ;  New  Zea- 
land and  Tasmanian  trees  and  tree- 
ferns  ;  lemon-trees,  laurels,  &c.,  from 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands; 
the  rhododendrons  and  magnolias  of 
the  Himalayas ;  the  wild  tea-shrub 
from  Assam,  the  olive,  camphor- 
tree,  the  Mediterranean  fau-palm 
{Chammrops  hwfm'lU);  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  most  interesting 
plants,  which  will  bear  exposure 
to  our  climate  in  the  summer,  but 
require  protection  in  the  winter  ; 
among  them,  an  excellent  represen- 
tation of  the  flora  of  Japan.  Like 
the  Palm-house,  the  central  portion 
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18  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  whioh 
permits  of  the  trees  being  seen  and 
studied  to  advantage.  Before  leaving 
the  pleasure-grounds  the  visitor 
should  go  to  the  end  of  the  Hion 
Vista,  the  long  walk  running  S.W. 
from  the  Palm-house,  for  the  sake 
of  the  fine  view  up  the  Thames 
obtained  from  the  mound  beyond. 

North  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  in 
the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the 
King  of  Hanover,  is  the  Herbarium, 
or  Hortus  Siccus,  and  Library,  for 
the  purposes  of  scientific  study. 
The  Herbarium,  which  is  the  largest 
in  existence,  is  only  to  be  visited  by 
a  special  order  from  the  Director, 
Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker.  O.B. 

Bichmond  Old  JParh,  which  adjoins 
the  pleasure-grounds,  but  is  not  open 
to  the  public,  has  an  area  of  alwut 
400  acres,  and  is  richly  wooded.  In 
it  is  an  Observatory  built  in  1769 
by  Chambers  for  George  HI.,  but 
granted  in  1842  for  the  use  of  the 
British  Association;  it  is  chiefly 
employed  for  magnetic  and  meteoro- 
logical observations.  Among  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  observatory 
are  continuous  automatic  records  of 
the  earth's  magnetism,  made  by 
means  of  magnetograpbs,  self-record- 
ing electrometers,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  more  or  less  complexity, 
and  of  exquisite  delicacy ;  monthly 
absolute  determinations  of  the  mag- 
netic elements ;  regular  observations 
and  photographs  of  the  sun's  spots, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  photo-helio- 
graph placed  in  the  dome ;  spectro- 
scope observations;  pendulum  ex- 
periments, and  special  experiments, 
made  for  the  Government,  the  Boyal 
Society,  the  British  Association,  &c. ; 
the  construction  and  verification  of 
magnetic  instruments  for  colonial 
and  foreign  observatories,  and  for 
scientific  travellers,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  observers,  especially  officers 
and  privates  of  the  Koyal  Engineers, 
in  the  use  of  instruments ;  and  the 
verification  of  sextants,  quadrants 
barometers,  thermometers,   &c.,  for 


the    Admiralty,    and    for    private 
makers. 

It  was  in  Bichmond  Old  Park 
that  Queen  Caroline's  favourite  re- 
sidence, Bichmond  Iiodge,  stood; 
and  here  the  famous  interview  of 
Jeanie  Deans  with  her  Majesty  must 
have  taken  place;  romance,  m  tins 
case,  supplying  far  more  interesting 
associations  tiian  reality.  Some 
traces  of  "  Merlin's  Cave''  and  tlie 
"Grotto"  —  wonderful  places,  in 
which  the  royal  taste  luxuriated  in 
waxwork  *'  images  of  the  Welsh  pro- 
phet Merlin  and  his  secretary,"  and 
"Gothique  heaps  of  stone  thrown 
into  very  artful  disorder  " — may  stQl 
be  found  here.  Stephen  Duck,  the 
poet,  was  for  some  time  the  keeper 
of  Merlin's  Cave. 


ROUTE  9. 

LONDON  TO  BAGSHOT,  BT  EQHAM. 

South  Western  Railioay,    30  m. 

For  the  country  as  far  as  Bich- 
mond, see  Bte.  8.  The  line  then 
crosses  the  Thames,  passes  the 
Middlesex  stats,  of  Twickenham, 
Feltham,  and  Ashford,  to  Staines 
Junction  (19  m.),  where  a  branch  to 
Windsor  is  given  off  on  N.  It  then 
again  crosses  the  river,  on  a  bridge 
that  greatly  disfigures  the  sur- 
rounding pleasant  scenery,  traverses 
the  open  meadows  c^ed  the  Hythe 
fields,  and  reaches  at 

21  m.  Egliam  (Stat.).  The  town 
(Fop.  5895)  mainly  consists  of  one 
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long  sinreet,  stretching  along  what 
was  once  the  great  Western  road, 
and  still  retains  one  of  the  large 
Inns  (Catherine  Wheel)  for  which  it 
waflfamons.  The  counby  around  has 
many  points  of  interest,  as  Datchet, 
Eton,  and  Windsor  (from  4  to  6  m.  N.). 
Chertsey(4  m.  S.),  and  fine  stretches 
of  open  heath  in  the  direction  of 
Bag8hot(W.)  The  C^urc^  is  a  taste- 
less modem  structure,  built  in  1820, 
in  place  of  a  Dec.  edifice  with  Norm, 
portions,  but  some  of  the  ancient 
monuments  have  been  preserved. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  are — 
an  alabaster  monument,  in  &e  bad 
taste  of  the  time,  for  Sir  «Kohn  Den- 
ham,  the  judge  and  father  of  the  poet 
(d.  1639).  A  mural  monument  for 
the  two  wives  of  the  same  Sir  John: 
their  half-length  figures  are  placed 
in  an  oval  recess ;  one  of  them  car- 
ries an  infant;  and  without,  on  a 
ledge,  is  a  small  kneeling  figure  of 
the  poet  (son  of  Lady  Eleanor  Den- 
ham,  near  whom  he  kneels),  in  a  red 
jacket  and  cloak.  He  was  him- 
self interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Another  monument  is  that  of  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Robert  Foster  (d.  1663) ; 
notice  the  collar  of  SS  and  the 
judicial  robes.  The  inscription  on 
the  monument  of  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Beighton,  long  vicar  of  Egham,  was 
written  by  Garrick.  Three  modem 
monuments — for  George  Gostling, 
Esq.,  by  Flaxman,  for  his  wife  Lydm 
Gostling,  and  for  another  member 
of  the  same  family,  both  by  E.  H, 
Baily,  B.  A. — should  also  be  noticed. 
Notice  also  the  Brass  for  Antony 
Bond,  "citizen,  and  writer  of  the 
Court  Letter  of  London,"  1576— Qw., 
the  predecessor  of  the  Court  News- 
man of  the  present  day  ? — ^his  two 
wives  and  his  son,  with  8  elegiac 
verses,  beginning 

**  Christ  is  to  me  as  life  on  earth,  and  death 
to  me  is  gain." 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  re- 
placed an  inscription,  which  records 
that  the  diancel  of  the  old  church 


had  been  rebuilt  by  John  de  Ruther- 
wyke.  Abbot  of  Chertsey,  temp. 
Edward  in.  A  similar  inscription 
remains  in  the  chancel  of  Great 
Bookham  Church  (see  Bte.  11), 
placed  there  by  the  same  abbot,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  **the  second 
founder  of  his  convent,  a  most  pru- 
dent and  most  profitable  lord."  In 
each  case  the  characters  used  are 
somewhat  unusual.  Over  the  altar 
is  a  picture  by  WestaUf  representing 
Elijah  raising  the  widow's  son. 

"The  Place,'*  built  by  the  first 
Sir  John  Denham,  and  seized  by  the 
Parliament  in  the  time  of  his  son,  is 
now  the  Vicarage  HousCy  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  church.  It  is  of 
brick,  and  has  little  marked  cha- 
racter, having  undergone  numerous 
alterations  since  Aubrey  described  it 
as  "a  house  very  convenient,  not 
great,  but  pretty."  Sir  John's  estates 
here  were  partly  dissipated  by  gam- 
ing, and  partly  sequestrated  by  the 
Parliament.  His  connection  with 
this  neighbourhood  was  not  renewed 
after  the  Bestoration.  The  curious 
old  Almshouses,  however,  founded 
by  his  father,  still  remain,  with  the 
inscription  "  Donum  Dei  et  Deo." 

The  chief  seats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are,  MiUan  Park  (Baron  G.  de 
Worms) ;  PortndU  Park  (Bev.  Henry 
T.  de  Salis) ;  Bumwrnede  Park  (Mrs. 
Henry  Salwey) ;  WentiwrOis  (Count 
de  Morella);  Luddington  House 
(W.  D.  Irvine,  Esq.);  and  Kingsioood 
Lodge  (W.  B.  Eastwood,  Esq.),  once 
the  residence  of  Sir  John  Denham. 

From  Egham  a  road  passes 
through  Windsor  Great  Park  to 
Beading,  distant  19  m.  (See  Hand- 
book for  Berks.)  On  its  N.  side  lies 
the  most  remarkable  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Egham,  and  one 
which  no  Englishman  can  visit  with- 
out the  highest  interest;  this  is 
Bunnymede—itie  long  stretch  of  green 
meadow  bordering  the  Thames-^ 
with  Charter  Islam  lying  in  the  river 
a  short  distance  ofi*  its  banks.  Bunny- 
mede  is  at  present  a  long  flat,  com- 
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prifiing  about  160  acres  of  good  land  ; 
l>oi]nded  on  either  side  by  two  other 
large  meadows,  Longmead  and  Yard- 
mead.  Aulffey,  however,  describes 
the  inclosnres  as  '^  not  of  great  an- 
tiquity," and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  tract  lay  quite  open 
at  the  period  of  the  Ghaiter.  By  a 
clause  in  the  Egham  Gommons  In- 
dosuie  Act,  1814,  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  Bunnymede  and  Long- 
mead  "  shall  remain  at  all  times  here- 
after open  and  uninclosed." 

Various  etymologies  have  been 
proposed  for  the  name  of  Runnymede, 
Pemaps  the  most  probable  is  that 
which  derives  it  from  the  *'  rhynes  ** 
(Sax.)  or  water-brooks  which  abound 
in  these  plashy  meadows.  Another, 
whicli  makes  it  '^pratum  consilii," 
&om  the  Saxon  word  rune,  **  coun- 
sel/* was  in  favour  at  least  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
cen^.,  when  it  was  adopted  by  John 
of  Beverley,  who  tells  us  tliat  the 
meadow  was  so  called  because  ^  an- 
tiquis  temporibus  ibi  de  pace  regni 
sepius  consilia  tractabant  (See  also 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  an.  1215.) 
A  third  makes  it  *'  Bunning-mead,*' 
with  reference  to  the  horse-races 
which  seem  to  have  been  held  here 
&om  time  immemorial,  and  which 
still  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

^e  wooded  slope  of  Gooper's-hill 
(pott)  rises  direct  from  these  meadows 
on  one  side.  On  the  other  the  Thames 
is  partly  concealed  by  thick  plan- 
tations of  willows.  The  southern 
boundary  of  Bunnymede  is  formed 
by  an  ancient  causeway,  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  a  mer- 
chant named  Thomas  de  Uenford, 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  his  wool 
and  other  merchandise.  It  was 
found  so  useful  in  protecting  the 
meadows  from  the  inundations  of  the 
river  that  it  was  subsequently  kept 
in  repair  by  public  contribution. 
Charter  Island,  or,  as  it  is  more 
frequently  called  in  books  and  maps, 
Magjia  Charta  Idand,  contains  about 


1500  acres,  and  is  included  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Across  the  river  are 
seen  the  groves  of  the  venerable 
priory  of  Avkervoyke.  (See  Handbook 
for  Bucks.) 

It  has  been  questioned  whether 
the  Great  Charter  was  granted  in 
the  meadow  of  Bunnymede,  or  in 
this  island.  Tradition  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  and  asserts  that  the 
two  ^  armies"  lay,  one  in  Longmead, 
and  the  other  in  Bunnyooede,  whilst 
the  king  himself  remained  on  the 
island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great 
Charter  itself,  as  well  as  the  Forest 
Charter  which  was  given  at  the 
same  time,  professes  to  be  **  data  per 
manum  nostram  in  prato  quod  voca- 
tur  Buningmede  inter  Windelesorum 
et  Stanes."  The  name  may,  however, 
it  is  argued,  have  been  at  that  time 
extended  to  the  island  as  well ;  and 
the  fact  that  two  years  afterwards 
(Sept.  1217)  the  young  king  Henry, 
with  the  Earl  Marshal  and  Pandulf 
the  Legate,  met  upon  tMs  island 
Louis  of  France  with  the  barons 
who  had  joined  him,  increases  the 
probability  that  the  not  less  im- 
portant meeting  for  the  grant  of  the 
Great  Charter  had  already  taken 
place  there.  (Mait.  Paris :  who  says 
the  treaty  oi  peace  was  concluded 
^*  prope  villam  de  Stanes,  juxta 
flumen  ThamasisB,  in  quadam  in- 
sula." This  can  be  no  other  than 
Charter  Island.)  Such  river  islands 
were  moreover,  both  then  anli  long 
afterwards,  favourite  places  for  simi- 
lar interviews,  owing  to  their  appa- 
rent security. 

However  the  truth  may  be,  Charter 
Island  has  been  fixed  on  by  its  pro- 
prietor as  the  actual  scene  of  tho 
grant,  and  a  small  room  built  close 
to  the  landing-place,  contains  a  copy 
of  the  Great  Charter.  On  a  stone 
table  in  the  centre  is  a  short  inscrip- 
tion recording  the  event  (placed  by 
G.  S.  Harcourt,  Esq.,  lord  of  the 
manor,  in  1834),  and  on  the  walls 
are  the  arms  of  the  associated  barons. 
A  modem  Gothic  cottage  adjoins. 
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Magna  Charta  was  granted  by 
Eang  John  on  Trinity  Monday,  June 
15,  1215;  the  Carta  de  Foresta  on 
the  same  day ;  and  4  days  afterwards, 
writs  directing  the  election  of  12 
knights  in  each  county  in  order  to 
carry  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
into  effect.  Both  parties  had  met 
at  Bunnymede  5  days  before  the 
grant.  The  king  was  attended  by 
Pandnlf  the  legate,  2  archbishops, 
7  bishops,  and  15  barons  and  knights. 
The  number  of  those  on  the  other 
side,  who  accompanied  Fitz-Walter 
to  the  meeting,  and  to  whom  the 
king  had  granted  a  safe-conduct  on 
the  previous  8th  of  June,  was  of 
course  far  greater.  During  the  time 
that  the  two  parties  were  here  to- 
gether, it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  both  the  island  and  the  opposite 
meadows  were  the  scenes  of  many 
interviews;  and  both  at  all  events 
must  have  witnessed  the  great  assem- 
blage of  historic  banners  and  bla- 
zoned shields,  which  never  fluttered  or 
shone  over  a  field  of  more  important 
victory.  **  The  Great  Charter  is  still 
the  keystone  of  English  liberty.  All 
that  has  since  been  obtained  is  little 
more  than  as  confirmation  or  com- 
mentary; and  if  every  si^bsequent 
law  were  to  be  swept  away,  there 
would  still  remain  the  bold  features 
that  distinguish  a  free  from  a  des- 
potic monarchy." — HaUam, 

Cooper^s-hUlt  the  scene  of  Denham's 
poem,  is  a  ridge  of  Bagshot  sand, 
rising  abruptly  on  the  W.  of  Bunny- 
mede, and  stretching  westward  to 
Englefield-green.  The  elevation  is 
less  than  150  ft,  but  the  view 
commanded  of  the  Thames  valley  is 
very  fine.  The  towers  of  Windsor 
stand  out  boldly  over  the  trees  of 
the  park,  with  the  Chilterns  in  the 
far  distance  N.,  and  St.  Anne's-hill 
equally  attracts  attention  in  the  S. 
For  many  miles  the  river  is  seen 
winding  below,  as  in  the  days  when 
the  poet  desired  to  make  it  "  his  great 
example,  as  it  was  his  theme" — 


**  ThoQgh  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet 
not  doll ; 
Strong,  without  rage ;  without  o'erflowing, 
full." 

'  Cooper's-hill '  was  first  published  in 
1643,  and  has  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  praise  from  two  of  the  greatest 
English  poets.  Dryden  pronounced 
it  '*  the  exact  standard  of  good 
writing;"  and  Pope  in  his  'Windsor 
Forest*  declares  that,  thanks  to 
"  majestic  Denham," 

*'  On  Oooper'g  Hill  eternal  wreaths  shall  grow. 
While  lasts  the  mountain,  or  while  Thames 
shall  flow." 

The  spot  from  which  Denham 
made  his  poetical  survey  is  tradition- 
ally said  to  be  included  in  the 
grounds  of  Kingtwood  Lodge  (W.  B. 
Eastwood,  Esq.),  where  a  seat  has 
been  placed  to  mark  it  ExclusiVe- 
ness,  however,  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  only  part  of  Cooper's-hill 
open  to  the  public  is  a  narrow  and 
untidy  footpath,  skirting  a  field, 
which  leads  to  the  garden  entrance 
of  a  house  called  Cooper's-hill.  The 
wicket  entrance  will  be  seen  opposite 
the  lane  from  Egham,  immediately 
before  turning  to  the  1.  by  Kings- 
wood  Lodge,  and  the  grim  and 
grudging  warning  alwavs  kept  freshly 
painted  be  noted, — **  All  persons  tres- 
passing out  of  this  footpath,  or  on 
adjoimng  rounds,  will  be  prose- 
cuted." None  of  the  adjoining 
grounds  which  are  uninclosed  afford 
any  variation  of  the  prospect  worth 
'*  trespassing  '^  afber ;  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  can  be  seen  from  the  path. 
Very  different  is  the  welcome  given  to 
the  tourist  at  6t.  Anne's-hill  (Bte.  13). 
Though  inclosed  and  carefully  plant- 
ed, it  is  everywhere  laid  out  with 
good  paths,  which  are  freely  open  to 
all,  and  seats  are  placed  at  every 
favourable  point  of  view. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  is  the 
Indian  Civil  Engineers'  CoUege, 
abutting  on  Englefield  Green.  The 
estate  on  which  it  stands  was  for- 
merly known  as  AnkerwyJce  Pumiah, 
and  was  given  to  the  nuns  of  Anker- 
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wyke  in  BucHnghamshire,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Thames  (see 
Handbook  for  Bu^s)^  by  Abbot 
Hugh  of  Chertsey,  temp.  Stephen. 
After  passing  through  various  hands 
it  was,  on  the  death  of  Sir  J.  A. 
Cathcart.  Bart,  purchased  by  the 
Indian  Government,  when  the  house 
was  remodelled  by  8ir  M.  Dighy 
Wyattf  and  it  now  accommodates 
about  180  students.  The  President 
is  Lt-CJol.  George  Chesney,  R.E. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Biahopsgate, 
2  m.  N.W.  of  Egham,  and  close  to 
the  Great  Park,  is  interesting  as 
well  for  the  great  beauty  of  the 
views  which  it  commands,  us  from  its 
having  been  for  some  time  during 
the  summer  of  1815  the  residence  of 
the  poet  Shelley,  who  whilst  living 
here  wrote  'Alastor' — full  of  the 
grand  woodland  scenery  of  Windsor 
— where  (in  the  Great  Park)  he  spent 
his  days  while  composing  it.  It  was 
from  here  also  that  he  made  an 
excursion  to  the  source  of  the  Thames, 
during  which  his  beautiful  *  Stanzas 
in  the  Churchyard  of  Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire/  were  written.  In 
1837  a  church  {Chrid  Church)  was 
built  in  this  neighbourhood,  which 
contains  many  scattered  hamlets  and 
numerous  seats. 

24  m.  Virginia  TFcrfer  (Stat. ;  hence 
a  branch  of  8  m.  runs  S.E.  through 
Chertsey  and  Addlestone  to  the  main 
line  at  Weybridge,  Rtes.  7,  13).  A 
good  road  (2  m.  long  however)  leads 
W.  from  the  stat.  to  the  Wheat- 
sheaf,  adjoining  which  there  is  an 
entrance  for  pedestrians  to  Virginia 
Water,  but  the  lodge  gate,  available 
for  carriages,  is  at  Blackheath,  1  m. 
further  on  the  Bagshot  road.  Hence 
a  circuit  of  the  lake  may  be  made, 
or  the  drive  or  walk  may  be  continued 
N.  past  the  statue  of  George  III.  at 
Snowhill,  to  Windsor. 

The  lake  at  Virginia  Water  extends 
from  W.  to  E.  above  1^  m.,  and  has 
two  branches,  each  running  north- 
ward for  }  m.  more.    It  is  the  largest 


sheet  of  artificial  water  in  England, 
is  traversed  by  a  small  stream  which 
rises  near  Ascot  Place  and  falls  into 
the  Thames  below  Chertsey,  and 
was  formed  by  diverting  the  rivulets 
of  the  district  into  a  natural  hollow, 
which  was  deepened  and  extended. 
At  the  E.  end  tne  water  escapes  over 
and  through  a  sort  of  dam  of  large 
stones,  and  produces  a  picturesque 
cascade,  though  the  water  supply 
is  but  limited.  The  cavern  adjoin- 
ing is  principally  constructed  from 
the  fragments  of  what  was  perhaps 
a  large  cromlech,  discovered  on  Bag- 
shot  Heath.  The  ruins^  to  which  a 
path  leads  from  this  anpot,  are  genuine 
antiques,  though  disngured  and  dis- 
credited by  a  coat  of  paint  to  preserve 
them  from  the  weather;  some  are 
from  Tunis,  but  the  greater  part 
were  brought  from  a  temple  at 
Corinth*  The  Belvidere  Fort  above 
them  commands  the  whole  of  the 
lake.  A  grand  view  of  Windsor  is 
obtained  from  the  road  which  crosses 
this  part  of  the  grounds.  The 
Chinese  fishing-temple,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  lake,  built  by 
George  IV.,  has  g^ven  place  to  a 
Swiss  cottage,  or  boat-house,  and 
close  beside  it  a  miniature  frigate  is 
anchored. 

Asa  specimen  of  careful  landscape- 
gardening  the  grounds  of  Virginia 
Water  well  deserve  attention.  The 
views  are  of  extreme  beauty,  and  the 
banks  of  Ihe  lake  are  so  judiciously 
planted  as  to  conceal  its  termination 
from  every  point,  thus  leading  the 
visitor  to  suppose  it  of  much  greater 
extent  than  is  really  the  case.  The 
grounds  were  planted  and  the  lake 
formed  by  Paul  Sandby,  the  land- 
scape-painter, under  the  direction  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (the  victor  of 
Culloden),  who  was  ranger  of  Windsor 
Pai'k ;  and  in  honour  of  whom,  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  the  lake  was 
named.  Almost  the  only  building 
erected  in  his  time  was  a  sununer- 
house  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Belvidere  Fort,    Several  of  the  fan- 
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tastic  Btractures  due  to  the  taste  of 
George  IV.  have  been  removed,  and 
new  plantations  made,  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  being  heightened  by  both 
operations. 

From  a  short  distance  bevond  the 
Virginia  Water  Stat,  the  rly.  skirts 
the  wild  heathy  district  of  Chobham 
and  Bagshot.  4  m.  S.W.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  moorlike  heath, 
is  the  large  village  of  Chobham  (in 
Domesday,  Oebeham).  The  Church 
is  mainly  Perp.,  but  has  some 
Norm,  portions,  and  was  restored  in 
1873.  The  font,  of  the  16th  centy.,  is 
peculiar — a  leaden  basin  surrounded 
by  oak-panelliag.  There  are  no 
monuments  of  importance.  In  the 
chancel  was  buried,  1579  (but  with- 
out memorial),  Nicholas  Heath, 
Archbishop  of  York,  "  a  meek  and 
modest  man,"  says  Fuller,  ** 'carrying 
a  Court  of  Conscience  in  his  bosom," 
who,  refosinff  to  change  his  profes- 
sion of  fiedm  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  resigned  his  see  and  re- 
tired to  Chobham  Park  which  he 
had  purchased  from  Queen  Mary. 
Richard  Cecil,  to  whom  Fuller's 
eulogy  applies  with  quite  as  much 
propriety,  was  vicar  of  Chobham, 
and  rector  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Bisley,  from  1800  to  1810. 

The  Bourne  brook  which  rises  near 
Bagshot,  passes  through  Chobham 
on  its  course  to  join  the  Wey  at 
"Weybridge.  North  of  the  village  is 
Chobham  Place  (Sir  Denis  Le  Mar- 
chant,  Bart.). 

Some  scanty  remains  of  Chobham 
Park,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
of  Chertsey  until  the  Dii^solution, 
remain  about  ^  m.  E.  of  the  village. 
On  Uie  heath  beyond  was  a  large 
sheet  of  water  called  Gracious  Pond, 
formed  it  is  said  by  Abbot  Buther- 
wyke,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  who  led  a 
stream  from  it  to  fill  the  moat  round 
his  manor-house ;  but  it  was  drained 
half  a  century  ago. 

It  was  on  the  heath  N.  of  Chobham 
that  a  temporary  encampment  was 


formed  from  April  to  Augnsi;  1853. 
This  was  little  more  than  **  a  grand 
military  picnic,"  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  more  permanent  school  for  field 
operations,  where  officers  might  learn 
to  handle  large  bodies  of  men,  and 
where  the  men  might  learn  to  rough 
it,  and  to  draw  more  upon  their  own 
ingenuity  for  comfort.  This  has  been 
since  supplied  at  Aldershot  (Bte.  14). 

The  Chobham  camp  was  esta- 
blished along  the  high  land  border- 
ing on  Burrow-hill.  The  artillery 
was  billeted  at  Long  Cross;  the 
head-quarters  were  on  a  part  of 
Black-nill;  Staple-hill  served  as  a 
reconnoitring  station;  and  sundry 
vestiges  of  field-works  and  redoubts, 
scattered  over  the  heaths,  may  help 
to  puzzle  future  antiquaries,  who 
not  improbably  confuse  tiiese  modem 
works  with  the  barrows  and  lines 
of  ancient  intrenchments  elsewhere 
dotting  the  moors.  The  long  ridge 
of  bleak  hills  known  as  Chobhamn 
Ridges  are  4  m.  W.  of  Chobham, 
and  most  easily  reached  from  the 
Famborough  Stat.  (Rte.  14). 

28  m.  Sunningdale  (Stat.).  This 
is  a  newly  settled  district,  on  the 
border-land  between  Windsor  Forest 
and  Bagshot  Heath,  and  is  described 
in  the  Handbook  for  Berks.  [The  rly. 
is  continued,  with  a  N.W.  course,  to 
Ascot,  Wokingham,  and  Reading.] 

2  m.  W.  along  the  now  little  fre- 
quented Western  road,  is  Bagshot, 
a  town  of  some  1200  inhabitants.  It 
was  formerly  full  of  good  inns,  many 
of  which  have  been  converted  into 
private  houses,  but  now  that  it  has 
a  station  within  easy  reach,  fresh 
residents  are  attracted  by  the  extreme 
salubrity  of  the  district.  The  church, 
which  is  a  chapel  to  Windlesham, 
is  a  very  poor  brick  structure,  with  no 
feature  of  interest.  Close  to  the 
town  on  N.  is  Bagshot  Park,  a  hunt- 
ing seat  of  the  Stuart  kings,  which 
since  the  accession  of  William  IH. 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  various 
grantees.     The  rhododendxons  and 
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azaleas,  in  the  American  garden 
here,  are  of  remarkable  size  and 
beauty.  The  peat  and  sandy  soil  is 
especially  favourable  to  them;  and 
there  is  a  large  nursery-garden  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  village,  belonging 
to  the  Messrs.  Waterer,  mainly  ap- 
propriated to  their  growth,  which 
the  tourist  should  visit. 

The  Church  of  WindUs/iam  lies 
1}  m,  E.,  in  the  direction  of  Chob 
ham.  It  dates  from  1680,  when  the 
older  building  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  It  was,  however,  almost 
rebuilt,  and  the  extraordinary  N. 
aisle  added,  in  1838.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  E.  window  is  by  WiUe- 
ment.  The  village  is  nestled  among 
trees,  and  has  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance, somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  hamlets,  *'  remote  amid  the  Berk- 
shire downs,"  so  pleasantly  described 
in  •  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.' 

From  Bagshot  towards  the  bor- 
ders of  Hampshire  the  moors  rise 
into  long  dusky  ridges,  covered  with 
heather,  and  are  here  really  attractive 
to  ihe  lover  of  wild  scenery.  They 
have  been  sought  in  less  peaceful 
times,  for  very  different  reasons.  **  I 
must  not  forget,"  says  Aubrey,  "  my 
noble  friend  !&.  Charles  Howard's 
cottage  of  retirement  (which  he  called 
his  castle),  which  lay  in  the  middle  of 
a  vast  heathy  country,  far  from  any 
road  or  village,  in  the  hope  (hollow) 
of  a  heathy  mountain,  where,  in  the 
troublesome  times"  (of  the  civil  war) 
"  he  withdrew  from  the  wicked  world, 
and  enjoyed  himself  here,  where  he 
had  only  one  floor,  his  little  dining- 
room,  a  kitchen,  a  chapel,  and  a  labo- 
ratory. His  utensils  were  all  of 
wood  and  earth.  Near  him  were 
about  half-a-dozen  cottages  more, 
on  whom  he  showed  much  compas- 
sion and  charity." — Hist  of  Surrey, 
(Charles  Howard  was  the  4th  son 
of  Lord  Arundel,  created  Earl  of 
Norfolk  by  Charles  I.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Deepdene  near  Dorking 
(Bte.  5).  At  what  period  of  the 
troubles  he  made  this  somewhat  in- 


glorious retreat  from  the  **  wicked 
world"  does  not  appear.) 

Much  of  Bagshot  Heath,  the 
greater  part  of  which  lies  within  the 
oonnty  of  Berks,  has  been  inclosed, 
and  is  found  to  produce  tolerable 
com  crops,  with  the  assistance  of 
lime  and  chalk  dressing.  like  the 
peat  moors  of  Devonshire,  the  re- 
claimed heaths  of  this  district  grow 
excellent  potato  crops.  There  are 
also  here,  as  all  along  these  heaths, 
extensive  fir-plantations.  It, is  tra- 
versed by  the  old  London  and  Exeter 
road,  once  notorious,  in  this  part  of 
its  course,  for  highway  robberies. 
"While  we  crossed  Bagshot  Heath" 
says  Boderick  Bandom,  **I  was  seized 
with  a  sort  of  inclination  to  retrieve 
my  fortune  by  laying  passengers 
under  contribution."  It  was  at  Bag- 
shot  that  Capt.  Macheath  preferr^ 
to  "take  the  road;"  but  now  the 
road  is  so  little  frequented  by  pas- 
sengers as  to  be  hardly  worth  the 
attention  of  the  most  humble  suc- 
cessor of  Dick  Turpin. 

About  1  m.  beyond  Bagshot  a  road 
on  the  1.  turns  off  to  Fnmley  (Bte. 
14).  It  passes  the  B^al  Albert 
Orphan  Asylum,  at  Cpllingwood 
Court,  which  maintains  200  children 
**  elected  on  the  non  -  canvassing 
system."  (Office,  98,  Cheapside.^  A 
neat  small  inn,  at  the  junction  of  the 
roads,  called  the  Golden  Farmer, 
preserves  the  memory  of  a  noted 
highwayman  of  former  days,  who 
refused  to  deprive  his  victims  of  their 
bank-notes,  saying  that  gold  oidy 
was  usefrd  to  him.  There  was  at 
the  same  time  a  farmer  at  Frimley 
who  was  remarked  for  always  paying 
in  gold ;  he  at  length  was  recognised 
as  the  highwayman,  and  was  hung 
in  chains  accordingly ;  the  stump  of 
the  gibbet  remained  only  a  few  yards 
from  the  inn,  within  living  memory. 
Hence  it  is  3  m.  to  the  Blackwater 
Stat.,  passing  the  Obelisk  on  Crawley- 
hill  on  1.,  and  the  Boyal  Military 
College  on  rt.  ^See  Handbook  for 
Berks.) 
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ROUTE  10. 

LEATHERHEAD  TO  GUILDFORD,  BY 
STOKE  D'ABERNON,  COBHAM,  RIP- 
LEY, SEND,  AND  STOKE. 

By  Road.    18  m. 

This  is  a  most  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting day's  ioumey,  partly  by  the 
old  coach-road,  partly  by  green  lanes 
and  field-paths.  It  lies  N.  of  the 
first  half  of  Bte.  11,  and  with  that 
encircles  a  lowland  tract  of  quiet 
loveliness  as  yet  unmarred  by  the 
railway  engineer,  though  a  line 
through  Cobham  to  Woking  is  au- 
thorized. The  tourist  may  make 
the  circuit  of  the  district  by  re- 
turning from  Guildford  to  Leather- 
head  by  the  Olandons,  Horsleys, 
and  Bookhams,  reversing  the  order 
of  Bte.  11. 

There  are  two  ways  to  Stoke 
d'Abemon  from  Leatherhead,  one 
E.,  the  other  W.  of  the  Mole.  The 
former  passes  through  HandaU  Park 
(Mrs.  Henderson,  a  finely  wooded 
TOrk  with  a  picturesque  modem 
Tudor  house),  tne  lane  to  which  is 
halfway  between  the  rly.  station  and 
the  town,  and  by  Platsome  Green; 
the  other  by  the  lane  to  Fetcham 
Mill  (see  Bte.  11),  and  then,  leaving 
Fetcham  church  on  the  1.  and  the 
river  on  the  rt.,  proceed  to  Slyfield. 
Or  a  compromise  may  be  made 
between  the  two  by  going  through 
Bandall  Park,  and  taking  the  road 
W.  of  the  house,  when,  on  crossing 
the  Mole,  Slyfield  will  be  found 
about  lm.W.  (Bte.  11). 

At  3  m.  we  reach  the  Church  of 
Stoke  d^Abemon,  placed  within  the 


grounds  of  the  Manor  House  (Bev. 
F.  P.  Phillips).  It  has  undergone 
two  restorations  (in  1854  and  1866), 
but  is  still  interesting  in  itself^  and 
contains  the  earliest  Brass  known  to 
exist  in  England.  The  church  is 
E.  E.;  but  the  chancel  arch  is  said 
to  be  not  impossibly  Saxon  (Blozam). 
It  is,  however,  a  pointed  arch;  but 
was  rebuilt  at  the  restoration  of  the 
church  in  1854:  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  Saxon  work  now.  The 
E.  window  contains  the  arms  of  the 
different  families  who  have  held 
the  manor  since  the  Conquest ;  and 
there  are  memorial  windows  for  Bps. 
Sumner  and  Wilberforce.  The  N. 
chantry  was  built,  temp.  Hen.  YH., 
by  Sir  John  Norbury,  who  seems  to 
have  repaired  the  church  through- 
out. 

On  the  floor  of  the  main  chancel 
are  the  Brasses  of  Sir  John  d'Aber- 
non  (1277),  and  his  son,  another 
Sir  John,  d.  1327.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  earliest  extant  English 
Brass.  It  is  very  large  (7  ft.  6  in. 
long),  admirably  engraved,  and  well 
preserved.  The  knight  carries  a 
long  spear,  wears  the  surcoat,  cut 
open  in  front,  and  has  the  field  of 
his  shield  enamelled.  The  change 
in  the  armour  worn  by  his  son  is 
curious  and  instructive.  Bemark 
the  additional  plates  for  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  the  different  form  of 
the  sureoat.  The  brass  of  the  son  is 
6  fk.  4  in.  long.  The  d'Abemon 
&mily  was  settled  here  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  to  the  end  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign.  The  manor 
subsequently  passed  to  the  Nor- 
burys,  the  Brays,  and  the  Vincents. 
Against  a  pier  in  the  chancel  is  a 
small  brass  (12  in.  long)  of  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edmond  May  (d. 
1516),  who  is  represented  in  her 
shroud.  Other  monuments  in  the 
church  are  —  in  the  chancel,  the 
altar -tomb,  with  efiSgy,  of  Lady 
Vincent,  d.  1608;  and  in  the  Nor- 
bury or  N.  chancel  (which  has  a 
screen  filled  with  ancient  glass),  the 
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tomb,  wilh  effigies,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Vincent,  d.  1613,  and  wife,  d.  1619; 
and  a  small  monument  for  Sir  John 
Norbury,  founder  of  the  chapel,  exe- 
cuted in  1633,  at  the  cost  of  Sir 
Francis  Vincent,  his  descendant 
The  helmet  and  tattered  surooat  of 
Sir  John  Norbury  are  suspended  in 
the  chancel.  Aji  iron  hourg^p^s- 
stand  remains  near  the  pulpit.  The 
Renaissance  pulpit  and  sounding- 
board  are  elaborately  carved.  ^ 
oak  church-chest,  of  £.  E.  date,  one 
of  the  oldest  known,  is  still  in  use 
here. 

2  m.  farther,  and  passing  1.  the 
woods  of  Cdbham  Park  (C.  Combe, 
Esq.),  a  very  handsome  house,  built 
1874,  seen  beyond  the  river,  we 
reach  the  village  of  Ccbhamj  where 
the  Church  is  interesting.  The  tower 
and  S.  door  are  Norm.,  and  the  first 
especially  deserves  notice  from  its 
two-light  windows,  which  may  per- 
haps indicate  a  date  before  the  Con- 
quest. Unfortunately  the  tower  has 
been  covered  with  plaster  so  as  to 
conceal  the  masonry.  It  is  lofty,  and 
crowned  with  a  tall  shingled  spire. 
The  rest  of  the  church  is  late  Bee. 
The  edifice  was  restored  in  1872. 
A  pleasing  bas-relief  by  B.  West- 
macott,  jun.,  on  tlie  monument  of 
W.  H.  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  Pains  Hill, 
should  be  remarked.  A  very  large 
yew  stands  S.W.  of  the  church.  The 
village  is  large,  and  contains  many 
spacious  and  substantial  residences. 
Observe  the  picturesque  water-mill 
K.  of  the  church.  The  manor  of 
Cobham  was  attached  to  Chertsey 
Abbey,  which  had  a  **  park  "  here. 

The  Mole  is  very  pretty  about 
here,  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  the  angler.  Almost 
eyerj  parish  in  this  part  of  Surrey 
has  its  broad  patch  of  heathery  com- 
mon, over  which  large  oaks  are  scat- 
tered at  intervals.  The  scenery  is 
often  very  pleasant,  but  without  ap- 
proaching the  picturesque  character 
of  the  country  farther  S. 

About  i  m.  N.W.  of  Cobham  (or 


as  it  is  commonly  called  Church  Cob- 
ham) IB  Cobham  Street  (or  Street 
Cahham),  a  collection  of  houses  on 
^e  Portsmouth  and  Southampton 
road,  with  2  or  3  inns  and  a  large 
posting-house,  the  White  Lion,  a 
relic  of  the  old  stage-coach  days. 
The  bridge  by  which  the  Mole  is 
crossed,  between  Cobham  Street  and 
the  foot  of  PaiDS-hill,  was  originally 
built  by  the  Good  Queen  Maud,  wife 
of  Henry  I.,  as  an  act  of  charity,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  one  of  her 
maidens,  who  was  drowned  in  cross- 
ing the  ford  here.  The  present  struc- 
ture dates  from  1782.  Crossing  it,  the 
tourist  may  pass  through  Pains-hiU 
Park  to  the  Portsmouui  road,  and 
thence  proceed  by  Ockham  Common 
and  Wisley  Common  to  Ockham  (4 
m.).  But  there  is  a  shorter  and 
pleasauter  way  for  the  pedestrian, 
who  should  leave  Church  Cobham 
by  a  lane  rt.  of  Cobham  Park,  and 
proceed  S.W.  by  Pointer's  Green; 
from  Martyr's  Green,  bearing  more 
to  the  W.,  a  pleasant  lane  of  about 
1  m.  leads  (urect  to  the  gates  of 
Ockham  Park. 

The  grounds  of  Paine  Hill 
( —  Leith,  Esq),  deserve  notice, 
as  having  been  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  landscape  gardening 
in  Surrey.  They  are  still  beautifid 
and  attractive,  although  the  art  has 
not  a  little  advanced  since  Walpole 
visited  the  ** really  fine  place**  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  made  here  "out  of 
a  most  cursed  hill.**  The  park  slopes 
to  the  river  Mole,  and  in  one  part  is 
much  varied  and  broken.  There  are 
an  artificial  lake  of  30  acres,  nume- 
rous imitation  ruins,  grottoes,  and 
towers,  and  a  group  of  true  Soman 
altars  and  sepulchral  inscriptions 
arrayed  in  a  false  mausoleimi  near 
the  head  of  the  lake.  This  is  the 
best  part  of  Pains  Hill :  the  ground 
rises  to  some  height  above  tiie  river, 
and  is  covered  with  thick  wood. 
*•  All  here,**  says  Walpole,  "  is  great, 
and  foreign,  and  rude;  the  walks 
seem  not  designed,  but  cut  through 
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the  wood  of  pines ;  and  the. style  of 
the  whole  is  so  grand,  and  conaucted 
with  so  serious  an  air  of  wild  and 
uncoltivated  extent,  that,  when  yon 
look  down  on  this  seeming  forest,  you 
are  amazed  to  find  it  contain  only  a 
very  few  acres." — EBsay  on  Modem 
Gardening.  On  the  lawn  before  the 
house  are  some  grand  old  cedars. 

The  whole  of  the  plantations  were 
made  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton 
early  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
present  house  was  built  about  1790. 

Ochham  Park  (Earl  of  Lovelace) 
adjoins  the  Portsmouth  road,  and 
nearly  fills  up  the  space  between 
the  villages  of  Ockham  and  Bipley. 
The  house  is  Italian.  The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  pleasant,  and  there 
are  some  good  views  in  the  park. 
The  estate  was  purchased  by  the 
first  Lord  Kin^  (the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor), in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  present  Earl  of  Lovelace  is  his 
direct  representative. 

Close  to  the  house  of  Ockham 
Park  is  the  Churcfi,  well  worth  a 
visit.  It  has  a  lofty  embattled  tower 
of  3  stories  with  heavy  buttresses 
at  the  angles,  and  overgrown  with 
ivy.'  The  body  of  the  church  is 
chiefly  Dec.,  with  some  good  tracery, 
esi)ecially  in  the  8.  windows.  Part 
is  Perp.  The  chancel  is  E.  E.,  and 
the  R  window,  of  7  lancets,  divided 
by  slender  detsiched  shafts  of  Sussex 
marble,  with  sculptured  capitals,  is 
very  beautiful  and  unusual.  Three 
foolish  shields  of  arms  in  stained 
glass  somewhat  degrade  this  remark- 
able window.  In  the  chancel,  but 
removed  from  other  situations,  are 
the  Brassei  of  Walter  Frilende,  a 
priest  (half-length,  c.  1360);  of  John 
Weston  (d.  1483),  and  of  his  wife 
Margaret  (d.  1475).  The  stained 
glass  in  the  W.  window  of  the  N. 
aisle  is  old  Flemish,  and  was  placed 
there  by  Lord  Lovelace.  Under  the 
E.  window  of  this  aisle  is  a  niche  for 
a  figure. 

!F^m  this  aisle  is  entered  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 


King.  Full-length  statues  of  the 
chancellor  in  full-bottomed  wig,  and 
of  his  lady,  by  Rmhracht  may  here 
be  inspected  by  the  visitor,  as  well 
as  a  good  bust,  by  WestmacoU,  of  the 
7th  Lord  King  (d.  1833).  The  chan- 
cellor's purse  is  nailed  up  against  the 
front  of  the  gallery.  In  the  church- 
yard is  an  oft-quoted  punning  epitaph 
to  one  Spong,  a  carpenter. 

The  Ockham  Industrial  and  Train- 
ing Schools,  founded  by  Lord  Love- 
lace, deserve  notice  as  well  for  their 
rather  picturesque  buildings  as  for 
the  training  aflforded  by  them,  which 
is  unusually  good. 

Three  distingmshed  members  of 
the  Franciscan  order  were  bcmi  at 
this  place  —  Nicholas  de  Ockham 
(circ  1320),  a  commentator  on  Peter 
Lombard;  John  de  Ockham  (circ. 
1344);  and,  by  fer  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  three,  William  de 
Ockham,  the  •* Invincible  Doctor" 
and  the  founder  of  the  Nominalists. 
He  was  bom  toward  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  and  died  in  1347  at 
Munidi. 

From  Ockham  church  a  short 
and  very  pleasant  walk  through  Ihe 
park,  past  the  house  and  abng  a 
path  parallel  to  a  little  tributary  of 
the  Wey,  brings  the  tourist  to 
Ripley,  a  good-sized  village  built 
on  the  S.  side  of  a  large  green,  on 
which  may  at  times  be  witnessed 
some  well-played  games  of  cricket. 
The  Ripley  players  have  always 
ranked  high  among  Surrey  cricketers. 
The  chapel  (Bipley  is  a  chapelry  of 
Send,  2  m.  S.W.,  post)  was  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  in  1846;  but  the  an- 
cient chancel  was  preserved,  and  is 
worth  notice.  It  is  E.  E.,  with  a  re- 
markable band  of  diapered  ornament 
running  round  under  the  windows. 
Bipley  chapel  belonged  to  the  Priory 
of  Newark. 

A  walk  of  scarcely  1^  m.  N.  from 
Ripley  Green,  past   Newark  Mill, 

I  leads  to  the  picturesque  remains  of 
Newark  Priory.  (The  original  name 
of  the  site  was  Aldebury ;  it  is  called 
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Newsted  and  De  Novo  Loco  in  the ' 
earliest  charters.)  It  was  founded 
for  Augustinian  canons  by  Buald  de 
Oalva  and  his  wife,  temp.  Bichard 
Cobut  de  Lion;  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  of  Oanter- 
bnry;  and  received  from  various 
benefactors  extensive  grants  of  lands 
in  Surrey  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. Its  annual  revenue  at  the  Dis- 
solution was  25SI. 

The  ruins  of  the  priory  (now  the 
property  of  Lord  Lovelace)  are  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Wey.  They  are 
traversed  by  a  footpath,  and,  from 
the  entire  absence  of  ivy,  their  grey 
walls  rise  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
deep  bright  green  of  the  adjoin- 
ing meadows.  "The  surrounding 
scenery  is  composed  of  rivers  and 
rivulets"  (7  streams  run  by  the 
priory,  according  to  Aubrey),  •*  foot- 
bridge and  fords,  plashy  pools,  and 
frin^,  tangled  hollows,  trees  in 
groups  or  alone,  and  cattle  dotted 
over  the  pastures."  The  ruins  are 
of  E.  E,  character;  but  very  little 
of  the  cut  stone  remains.  The 
walls,  which  are  very  thick,  are  of 
flint  bound  together  by  very  hard 
mortar.  The  principal  mass  is  pos- 
sibly a  part  of  the  priory  church.  A 
vaulted  way,  says  the  tradition,  led 
under  the  river  from  this  priory  to 
an  imaginary  nunnery  in  the  parish 
of  Ockham. 

From  the  priory  ruins  you  may 
climb  the  hill  to  the  little  Church  of 
Pirford  (^  m.  N.),  which  has  some 
Norm,  and  Dec.  portions.  The  N. 
doorway^  which  has  the  zigzag 
moulding,  is  sheltered  by  an  oa£ 
porch  of  Dec.  character.  The  nave 
is  covered  with  ivy,  and  has  a  small 
wooden  tower  and  shingled  spire 
rising  from  it.  The  chancel  is  E.  E., 
with  a  Dec.  E.  window  inserted.  Al- 
together it  is  a  picturesque  and  inter- 
esting little  church,  and  the  church- 
yard commands  a  most  striking  view 
over  the  rich  valley  S.  The  ruins  of 
Newark  Priory  show  better  from  it, 
and  look  more  important,  than  when 


seen  close  at  hand.  Observe  the 
noble  old  oak  by  the  little  gate 
opening  into  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 
churchyard  as  you  ascend  the  hill ; 
and  the  old  red-brick  houses  be- 
yond with  their  well-formed  chimney- 
stacks. 

Pirford  Park,  now  converted  into 
farm  land,  was  the  residence  of  Sir 
John  Wolley,  Latin  secretary  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  frequently 
visited  him  here.  Evelyn,  in  1681, 
visited  Mr.  Denzil  Onslow  at  this 
place,  where,  he  says,  "  was  much 
company,  and  sudi  an  extraordinary 
feast  as  I  had  hardlyseen  at  any 
gentleman's  table.  What  made  it 
more  remarkable  was,  that  there 
was  not  anything  save  what  his 
estate  about  it  did  afford ;  as  venison, 
rabbits,  hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
pigeons,  quails,  poultry,  all  sorts  of 
fowl  in  season  from  his  own  decoy 
near  his  house.'* 

Continuing  along  the  Portsmouth 
road  for  2  m.,  we  reach  Send  Farm, 
f  m.  rt.  of  which  are  Send  Grave 
(A.  P.  Onslow,  Es^.),  and,  adjoining  it, 
Send  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  a  large  Perp.  building,  but 
with  an  E.  E.  chancel,  covered  with 
ivy.  The  lancets  at  the  aides  have 
figures  of  the  4  Evangelists:  a 
modem  E.  window  has  been  inserted 
of  very  poor  Dec.  character.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  plain,  with  a 
timber  roof.  The  nave  is  remarkable 
for  little  besides  its  great  comparative 
width.  In  and  around  the  church- 
yard are  some  fine  old  elms,  and  the 
grey  old  church,  seen  among  them, 
has  a  very  quiet  picturesque  appear- 
ance from  the  meadows  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

Across  the  river,  about  i  m.  beyond 
it,  and  in  Woking  parish,  is  SutUm 
Place  (the  property  of  Oapt.  Salvin, 
but  occupied  oy  0.  D.  Alexander, 
Esq.),  a  very  interesting  house  built 
by  Sir  Eichard  Weston,  to  whom 
Henry  VIII.  had  granted  the  estate 
(once  the  property  of  the  Beauforts), 
about  1520.    It  originally  formed  a 
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quadrangle ;  but  the  side  which  con- 
tained the  entrance  gateway  became 
ruinous  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  removed  altogether. 
Sutton  Place  is  of  red  brick,  with 
mouldings  and  ornaments  of  a  lighter 
colour,  in  terracotta,  called  "Flan- 
ders bricks  "  by  Aubrey,  and  tradi- 
tionaUy  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  Low  Countries.  Many  of 
these  bear  the  rebus  in  Norm.  French 
of  the  Westons,  R.  W.  and  a  tun, 
ornamentally  encircled  by  vine-leaves 
and  grapes;  the  same  also  appears 
in  some  of  tiie  windows  of  the  hall. 
The  vine-clusters  having  been  mis- 
taken for  hops,  an  absurd  local  tra- 
dition represents  Sir  Ricliard  as  the 
king's  brewer ;  he  was  in  ideality  his 
under-treasurer,  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Weston,  of  Weston- 
under  -  Lyzard,  co.  Stafford,  and 
brother  of  Sir  "William  Weston,  the 
lord  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
{Surrey  Arch,  Coll.,  vol.  iv.  294.) 
The  exterior  of  the  house,^to  which 
the  number  of  moulded  bricks  gives 
an  unusual  richness,  deserves  notice. 
The  windows  in  the  N.  front,  and 
a  few  in  the  S.  front  which  have 
escaped  being  modernised,  are  re- 
markably beautiful  in  form  and 
proportion.  The  mullions  are  of 
terracotta  richly  moulded,  and  are  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Within,  the  house  has  been  greatly 
modernised,  but  there  are  consider- 
able remains  of  the  older  fittings. 
The  windows  of  the  great  hall, 
which  extends  throughout  the  centre, 
contain  some  shields  of  arms,  many 
of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  old  Sutton  Place, 
which  stood  a  short  distance  N.  of 
the  present  house.  Among  them 
are  the  cognizances  of  Edward  IV. 
(the  rose  en  soleil)  and  of  Henry 
Vn.  (the  crown  in  a  hawthorn-bush), 
beside  the  red  and  white  rose  of  the 
Tudor  sovereigns.  The  other  devices 
seem  later.  That  of  the  down  cross- 
ing a  brook,  witii  5  goslings  tucked 
under  his  belt,  is  probably  copied  | 


fix)m  Wither*8  *  Emblems,*  published 
in  1635,  where  "  a  fool  sent  forth  to 
fetch  the  goslings  home"  is  said  to 
have  thrust  them  under  his  girdle, 
and  so  strangled  them,  for  fear  they 
should  be  drowned  in  crossing  a 
river : — 

"  The  best  good  tarns  that  fools  can  do  ns 
Prove  disadvantages  unto  us," 

is  Wither's  moral  {A,  J,  Kempe), 

In  the  S.  gallery  is  an  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  in- 
terior of  the  S.E.  side  was  entirely 
refitted  in  1721.  A  long  gallery  in 
this  part  of  the  house,  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  in 
1591,  caught  fire  immediately  after 
her  departure,  and  the  woodwork  of 
this  side  was  entirely  consumed. 

The  park  of  Sutton  Place  has 
long  been  converted  to  farming 
purposes.  At  the  S.  end  is  a  so* 
called  ** tumbling  bay"  on  the  river 
Wey— a  dam  of  loose  stones,  which 
produces  a  tolerable  rush  and 
struggle  of  water  when  the  stream 
is  full. 

Sir  Richard  Weston  was  the  fother 
of  Francis  Weston,  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  Henry  VIII.,  who 
was  involved  in  the  fate  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill.  The  Westons  became  extinct 
in  the  direct  line  in  1782,  when  Sut- 
ton passed  to  John  Webbe,  Esq.,  of 
Herefordshire,  who  took  the  name 
of  the  family,  with  which  he  was 
distantly  connected.  About  1645 
Sir  Rich.  Weston,  great-grandson  of 
the  1st  grantee,  brought  into  Surrey 
"the  first  clover-grass,  out  of  Bra- 
bant or  Flanders'*  (Aubrey),  The 
contrivances  of  locks,  "tumbling 
bays,"  and  fiood-gates,  were  also 
introduced  by  him  from  Flanders, 
where  they  had  been  in  use  above  a 
century;  and  he  first  renderod  the 
river  Wey  navigable  by  this  means 
from  the  Thames  to  Guildford.  An 
Act  for  carrying  his  projects  into 
effect  was  passed  in  1651. 

The   tourist   may  proceed   from 
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Satton  Place  to  Guildford  along  the 
"Wey  as  far  as  Stoke,  leaving  the 
stream  at  Stoke  Mill.  The  distance 
is  about  3  m. 

17  m.  Stoke  (or  Stohe-^next- Guild- 
ford, to  distinguish  it  from  Stoke 
d'Abemon),  from  a  pretty  country 
village,  has  become  a  sort  of  northern 
suburb  of  Guildford,  with  quite  a 
suburban  array  of  new  houses,  and  n 
Pop.  that  more  than  trebled  between 
1851-71.  Within  the  boundary  of 
Stoke  Park  is  Stoke  Church,  a  rather 
large,  rambling  Pern,  building,  with 
a  massive  ivy-clad  tower.  The 
church  was  enlarged  and  a  new 
N.  porch  added  in  1851.  In  the 
Stoughton  chapol,  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  N.  aisle  are  some  memorials 
(of  little  interest)  of  the  Stoughton 
family,  who  hold  the  manor  of  tliat 
name  from  the  reign  of  John  till  the 
end  of  the  17th  centy.,  when  the 
family  became  extinct,  the  estates 
were  sold,  and  Stoughton  House  was 
pulled  down.  A  mural  monument, 
by  Bacon,  commemorates  Charlotte 
Smith,  authoress  of  the  'Old  Manor 
House,'  and  other  novels  which  en- 
joyed considerable  celebrity  in  their 
day.  She  died  at  Tilford  (Bte.  11) 
in  1806  after  a  life  of  unusual  suffer- 
ing. Her  father,  Nicholas  Turner, 
Esq.,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Stoke.  Stoke  Hoapital.  the  old- 
fashioned,  red-brick  building,  with  a 
central  clock- turret,  on  the  1.,  about 
midway  between  Stoke  church  and 
Guildford,  was  erected  and  endowed 
in  1796  by  2  brothers  named  Parsons 
for  6  poor  widows  of  Stoke  or 
Worplesdon,  aged  at  least  60. 

18  m.  Guildfwd.    (See  Kte.  5.) 


[Surrey,  drc] 


ROUTE  11. 

LEATHERHEAD  TO  GUILDFORD  AND 
FARNHAM,  BY  GREAT  AND  LITTLE 
BOOKHAM,  EAST  AND  WEST  HORS- 
LEY,  EAST  AND  WEST  CLANDON. 
[LOSELEY,  PUTTENHAM,  WAVER- 
LEY,       MOOR        PARK,      TILFORD, 

frenshamJ 

By  Road.    24  m. 

There  is  rly.  communication  be- 
tween Leatherhead  and  Guildford, 
but  it  is  very  circuitous,  and  the  old 
Portsmouth  road  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  line  between  Guildford 
and  Famham  has  not  the  disadvan- 
tage of  undue  length,  but  it  has  none 
of  the  interest  that  attaelies  to  the 
bold  chalk  ridge  called  the  Hog's 
Back.  The  coach-road,  on  the  con- 
trary, passes  some  interesting  churches; 
anil  the  views  1.  towards  tlie  high 
ridge  of  the  downs  are  often  very 
striking.  The  long  tree-shadowed 
lanes  which  lead  upward  to  this 
higher  ground  are  full  of  beauiy,  and 
the  artist  will  do  well  to  explore  them 
at  leisure. 

After  crossing  Leatherhead  Bridge, 
take  the  first  turning  to  the  rt.,  by 
the  **  Rising  Sun,"  a  little  inn  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  an  old  chapel :  then 
the  lane  ojjposite  the  mill-pond — a 
fine  sheet  of  water  7  acres  in  area, — 
and  i  m.  farther  is  Fetcham  Church, 
with  its  ivy-covered  tower,  and  long 
sloping  roofe,  very  picturesque,  and 
containing  some  Norm,  and  Trans.- 
Norm.  portions,  but  renovated.  There 
is  some  Boman  tOe  in  the  E.  wall. 
Fetcham  Park  (J.  B.  H.  Hankey, 
Esq.  ),within  whidi  the  church  stands, 
is  miely  timbered. 
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The  CJiurch  of  Ghreat  Bookham,  1} 
m.  S.W.,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas, 
is  partly  Norm,  (piers  and  arches). 
The  chancel  was  built  by  Abbot 
Rutherwyke,  of  Gheitsey,  in  1341,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription  cut 
deeply  upon  a  stone  in  the  E.  wall : 

"  Heec  domiu  Abbate  ftierat  constrncta  Jo- 

hanne 
de  Rntherwyka,  decos  ob  Sanctl  Nlcholal, 
Anno  Milleno,  tiioeno,  bisque  Tioeno 
Primo.    GhristUB  ei  paret  hinc  aedem  re- 

quieL" 

The  chancel  resembles  that  of 
Egham  (rebuilt  by  the  same  abbot), 
where  is  also  an  inscription  in  pre- 
cisely similar  diaracters  (see  Bte.  9). 

There  are  some  costly  monuments 
in  Great  Bookham  Church,  chiefly 
of  interest  as  examples  of  the  monu- 
mental sculpture  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centys.  Those  of  Col.  Thomas 
Mooie  of  Foleaden,  d.  1735,  who  is 
represented  in  full  Roman  miUtaiy 
costume,  and  Arthur  Moore  of 
Fetcluon,  d.  1746,  are  admirably 
executed,  however  absurd  in  design. 
In  the  Slyfield  chap^  is  that  of 
Robert  Smers,  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(the  benefiactors  of  Exeter  Colle^), 
and  their  son  Sir  George  Shiers. 
The  busts  of  all  these  are  well  sculp- 
tured. On  the  Brast  of  Edmund 
Slyfield— 

'**X  stout  Esqitier,  who  aUweys  sett  God's 
feare  <befoTe  bis  eyes^— 

is  a  long  Thyming  inscription  worth 
reading.  The  effigy  is  gone.  Three 
extremely  well-executed  Braaees  ire- 
main.  One  has  effigies  of  Henry 
Slyfield,  d.  1598,  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, with  their  6  sons  and  4  daugh- 
ters. A  brass  of  Robert  Shiers,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  d.  1668,  repre- 
senting him  in  a  student's  habit 
with  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  is 
a  superior  example  of  the  incised 
work  of  that  date.  In  the  Slyfield 
chapel  is  a  well-preserved  piscina. 
The  Shiers  monument  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  E.  wall  of  this 
chapel  to  allow  of  the  re-opening  of 


the  E.  window,  which  has  been 
filled  with  painted  glass  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Lord  Raglan,  who  died  before 
Sebastopol,  by  his  niece  Lady  Mary 
Farquhar,  of  rolesden,  who  1ms  also 
erectiod  in  the  chancel  a  new  E. 
window,  filled  with  painted  glass, 
as  a  memorial  of  her  mother, 
Charlotte,  wife  of  the  6th  Duke  of 
Beaufort 

Near  the  church  is  Ecuiwusk  Farkj 
the  stately  Italian  mansion  of  Hed- 
worth  Barclay,  Esq.  S.  of  the  vil- 
lage is  BooWuvm  Grove  (Viscount 
Downe).  The  **  Saracen  and  Rinff," 
the  strange-aoundine  sign  borne  by 
the  inn  at  the  angle  made  by  the 
Guildford  road,  is  the  Downe  crest, 
and  alludes  to  a  family  legend. 

Slyfidd  lies  on  the  1.  ban]^  of  the 
Mole,  and  is  in  a  remote  part  of 
Great  Bookham  parish.  Mucn  of  the 
house  has  been  pulled  down,  and 
what  remains  is  now  occupied  by  a 
former,  but  it  still  displays  some 
interesting  relics  of  an  Elizabethan 
or  perhaps  Jacobean  mansion.  The 
Sl^elds  were  settled  here  from  a 
very  early  period  until  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  centy.,  when  the  estates 
passed  to  the  family  of  Shiers,  the 
last  of  whom,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shiers 
(d.  1700),  conveyed  them  by  will  to 
Exeter  Clollc^e,  Oxford  (where  her 
memory  is  still  fragrant),  for  certain 
special  purposes,  miat  remains  of  the 
house  is  of  brick,  with  pilasters  run- 
ning up  between  the  windows.  The 
carved  staircase,  and  the  interior 
decorations,  especially  the  plaster- 
work  of  the  cSlings,  deserve  atten- 
tion. The  Slyfield  arms  remain  over 
the  chimneypieoe  of  one  of  the  lower 
rooms. 

[Diverging  from  the  main  road  to 
the  1.,  a  walk  of  about  1  m.  through 
pleasant  lanes,  will  bring  the  tourist 
to  FoLetden  (Sir  Walter  Rockcliff 
Farquhar,  Bart.),  standing  on  much 
higher  ground,  and  commanding 
very  beautiful  views  toward  Box-hill. 
It  was  once  the  residence  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.     The   elevated 
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ridge  on  which  Polesden  is  situated, 
extendiDg  W.  from  Norbury,  is 
throughout  picturesque,  and  worth 
exploration  by  the  artist.  A  road 
called  "Hog-kne"  leads  from  Poles- 
den to  Banmore  Common,  on  the 
chalk  hills  above  Dorkings  along 
which  the  pedestrian  may  find  his 
way  to  Guildford,  with  noble  views 
opening  beneath  him  at  intervals  rt. 
andl.] 

The  Church  of  IdtOe  Boohham,  i 
m.  W.  (by  a  pleasant  field-path)  iiom 
its  brother  pansh,  is  a  small  but  in> 
teresting  building,  restored  in  excel- 
lent taste  in  1864.  Originally  the 
church  had  a  S.  aisle,  but  it  must 
have  been  removed  at  an  early  period. 
The  Norm,  piers  are  shown  mside, 
and  in  the  restoration  the  aisle 
arches  and  Norm.  caps,  on  which 
they  rested  were  uncovered  out- 
side, the  carving  being  quite  sharp  ; 
they  have  been  left  exposed.  A  porch 
of  good  design  has  been  erected  on 
the  S.,  and  a  8-light  E.  E.  window 
in  the  ch^Emcel,  with  detached  shafts 
of  Sussex  marble,  similar  in  character 
to  the  7-light  window  at  Ockham. 
In  the  churchyard  is  a  very  fine  old 
yew. 

Efingham  Church,  }  m.  ferther,  is 
also  in  part  E.  E.,  but  the  tower  is  a 
tasteless  stucco-covered  erection  of 
the  last  half  of  the  18th  centy.  In 
the  chancel  is  the  grave-slab  of 
Walter  de  Jeddynges,  Lord  of  Eflfing- 
ham  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
centy.  (?)  The  inscription  (there  is  no 
brass)  is  in  Boman  characters.  Lord 
William  Howard,  to  whom  Edward 
yi.  had  granted  the  manor,  was 
created  by  Queen  Miuy  Lord  Howard 
of  EflSngham,  a  title  which  was 
borne  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles,  when,  as  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral, he  commanded  the  fleet  which 
dispersed  the  Spanish  Armada.  He 
was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, and  is  buried  at  Beigate 
(Rte.  5).  EiBSngham  continued  in 
their  family  untu  it  was  sold  by  tiie 
3rd  earl  in  1647. 


From  Effingham  you  may  by  a 
field-path  by  the  school-house  re- 
join the  Guildford  road  near  the 
turnpike.  Observe  a  littie  farther, 
firom  the  hill-top  just  before  reaching 
East  Horsley  Park,  the  fine  view 
N.E.:  on  a  clear  day  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  distinctiy  visible. 

2  m.  W.  froBi  Effingham  is  the 
pleasant  village  of  East  Horsley, 
The  Church,  some  part  of  which  is 
E.  E.,  after  having  been  remodelled, 
stuccoed  over,  and  spoilt,  has  been 
well  restored  (1870).  Against  the 
N.  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  Brciss  of 
John  Bowthe,  Bp.  of  Exeter  (1465- 
1478),  who  died  here  at  a  manor- 
house  belonging  to  the  see  of  Exeter, 
in  1478.  The  figure  of  the  bishop, 
who  kneels  and  holds  a  book,  is 
remarkable  from  being  in  profile,  and 
is  possibly  only  a  part  of  the  original 
design,  the  brass  having  clearly  Deen 
removed  from  its  first  position ;  and 
in  the  N.  aisle  (part  of  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  vestry)  is  the  altar- 
tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Thomas  Com- 
wallis,  groom  porter  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  wife. 

East  Horsley  was  granted  in  1036 
by  a  Danish  jarl  named  Thored  to 
Christ  Churon,  Canterbury,  which  re- 
tained it  until  the  Dissolution.  The 
smaller  manor  of  the  Bps.  of  Exeter 
seems  to  have  been  alienated  by  Bp. 
Harman,  temp.  Hen.  YIII.  East 
Horsley  Towera,  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Lovelace,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  finely-wooded  park  (the 
most  extensive  domain  in  Surrey)^ 
has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  pre- 
sent proprietor.  The  additions  con- 
sist of  a  noble  Gothic  hall  and  2 
stately  towers,  one  of  which,  com- 
manding the  entrance,  is  circular, 
and  surrounded  with  machicoules.  It 
contains  3  ranges  of  curiously  vaulted 
chambers,  designed  by  the  owner 
himself.  In  the  library  are  the 
books  and  MSS.  bequeathed  by 
John  Locke  to  his  cousin,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  King ;  and  PhiUips's  por- 
H  2 
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trait  of  Lord  Byron  in  the  Greek 
dress.  Most  of  the  houses  in  the 
yillage  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  fanci- 
ful style  (of  red  brick  and  flint)  by 
the  Earl  of  Lovelace,  who  owns  the 
entire  pariah.  Observe,  as  an  ex* 
ample,  the  Duke  of  WeUington  inn 
opposite  the  Guildford  lodge  of  the 
park. 

The  manor  of  West  Horaley,  of 
which  the  church  is  scarcely  \  m. 
distant,  has  had  a  more  varied  his- 
tory. The  Church  (which  well  de- 
serves a  visit)  is  partly  E.  E.  (N. 
aisle  and  chancel),  the  rest  Perp.  It 
was  restored,  and  a  circular  window 
inserted  in  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle 
in  1848.  The  old  tower  (with  shingled 
spire)  is  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  has 
an  ancient  wooden  porch  projecting 
from  it.  A  curious,  but  late,  carving 
of  the  "  Nativity,"  now  fixed  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  nave,  was  found  under 
the  flooring  in  1810.  In  the  chancel 
is  the  monument,  with  eflSgy,  under 
a  fine  arch,  of  one  of  the  family  of 
Bemers,  rector  of  the  parish  in  the 
early  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign. 
That  of  the  Rev.  Weston  l\aierton, 
adjoining,  is  by  Bacon.  In  the 
Nicholas  chapel  are  monuments  to 
the  family  of  that  name.  Carew 
Raleigh,  son  of  Sir  Walter,  owned 
the  estate  of  West  Horsley,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  West 
Horsley  church.  Some  interesting 
E.  E.  stained  glass,  formerly  in  the 
side  lancets,  has  been  collected  and 
placed  in  the  E.  window  of  the 
chancel. 

West  Horsley  Places  like  the  manor, 
the  property  of  the  Weston  family, 
opposite  the  church,  uninteresting  as 
its  heavy  range  of  brickwork  appears 
from  the  road,  deserves  notice  for  the 
sake  of  its  former  proprietors.  It 
was  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of 
John  Bourchier,  Lord  Bemers,  the 
well-known  translator  of  Froissart. 
The  earliest  part  of  the  existing 
house  was  probably  built  by  Sir 
Anthony  Browne,  master  of  the 
horse  to  Henry  VIH.,  who  had  mar- 


ried Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  the  •*  feir 
Geraldine  "  of  Surrey.  It  was  sub- 
sequently the  favourite  residence 
of  Carew  Raleigh,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  the  family  of  Nicholas, 
and  thence  to  the  Westons,  its 
present  possessors.  The  head  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition  (there  is  no  other 
authority),  was  buried  in  W.  Horsley 
church,  in  the  same  gravewit^hisson. 
The  wife  of  Sir  John  Nicholas  was 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  chimney 
here  during  the  storm  of  Nov.  26, 
1703  (the  same  in  which  Bp.  Kidder, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  his  wife  were 
kiUed  in  the  Palace  at  Wells). 

An  interesting  collection  of  por- 
traits, originally  formed  by  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas  (d.  1669),  is  pre- 
served here,  most  of  which  are  good 
copies.  That  of  Sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe,  Charles  I.*s  ambassador  to 
Spain,  is  probably  by  Dobson. 

The  scenery  increases  in  richness 
as  we  approach  the  two  Clandons^ 
the  first  of  which,  East  Clandon,  is  2 
m.  from  West  Horsley.  The  Church, 
with  its  deep  sloping  roofs,  must 
have  been  very  picturesque,  but  it 
has  been  renovated,  rough-cast,  and 
rendered  quite  uninteresting.  There 
is  a  3-light  Dec.  E.  window,  of  which 
the  tracery  is  worked  in  chalk.  In 
the  village  are  some  picturesque  half- 
timber  houses. 

Thomas  Goffe,  author  of  some 
long-forgotten  poems  and  tragedies, 
was  rector  of  East  Clandon  from 
1623  to  1629.  1 

Hatchlands,  seen  rt.,  was  built  by 
Admiral  Boscawen  "  at  the  expense 
of  the  enemies  of  his  country,"  as  is 
stated  on  his  monument  at  St.  Michael) 
Penkevil,  Cornwall. 

The  Church  of  West  ClancUm,  1  m. 
W.,  need  not  long  delay  the  tourist.  It 
is  patched  and  plastered,  and  has  a 
worn-out,  ill-conditioned  look ;  but  is 
more  likely  than  many  a  **  restored  " 
church  to  take  the  fancy  of  a  painter. 
The  rich  tree  masses  of  Clandon 
HaU  (Earl  of  Onslow),  which  the 
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road  skirts  rt.  for  some  distance, 
will,  however,  at  once  attract  notice. 
The  house,  built  by  the  ajrohitect 
Leoni  in  1731,  is  of  red  brick,  and 
imposing,  in  spite  of  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  different  styles.  In  me  hall 
are  2  chimneypieoes  sculptured  by 
Bysbrack.  The  park  was  laid  out  by 
*'  Capability  "  Brown,  and  commands 
some  Tery  pleasant  prospects  towards 
N^ewland^s  Comer  (Bte.  5),  and  the 
chalk  downs. 

The  little  Chwrek  of  M&rrow,  1  m. 
farther,  has  some  Norm,  features,  and 
a  Dec.  bargeboard  to  the  N.  porch, 
figured  in  "  Bickman,"  and  regarded 
by  him  as  unique,  but  very  little  of 
the  original  timber  is  now  left.  In 
fact,  the  church  has,  in  1814  and 
1874,  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt 
In  it  are  monuments  of  Speaker 
Onslow,  who  was  buried  here,  and 
other  members  of  the  Onslow  family ; 
and  in  the  ch.-yd.  is  the  handsome 
tomb  of  Viscount  Granley  (son  of  the 
3rd  Lord  Onslow,  d.  1856).  The  vil- 
lage is  itself  picturesque,  and  there 
are  exceedingly  pleasant  walks  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  views  from 
Herrow  Downs  are  very  fine.  New- 
land's  Comer  is  in  this  parish.  From 
Merrow,  a  walk  of  2  m.,  still  keep- 
ing under  the  Downs,  brings  us  to 

Guildford  (11  m.  from  Leather- 
head— Ete.  5). 

The  tourist,  if  so  inclined,  may 
now  return  to  Leatherhead,  by  way 
of  Stoke,  Send,  Bipley,  &c.,  reversing 
the  order  of  Bte.  10 ;  but  if  he  adopts 
the  line  laid  down  he  will  proceed  on 
by  road  toFarnham.  The  Alton  and 
Winchester  line  of  the  South  Western 
Bly.  (Bte.  20)  will  convey  him  to 
Farnham,  or  from  the  intermediate 
stations  at  Ash  and  at  Tongham,  he 
can  reach  Aldershot  (Bte.  14) ;  but 
he  will  do  well  to  journey  leisurely 
aloug  the  high  road. 

Proceeding  from  Guildford  toward 
Farnham  (10  m.  direct,  but  8  or  4  m. 
may  be  added  for  detours)the  traveller 
may  either  at  once  climb  the  Hog*s 
Back,  or  he  may  turn  off  below  St. 


Catherine*B-hiU,  visit    Loseley  and 
Compton,  and  regain  the  main  road 
at  Puttenham,  4  miles  on.    In  any 
case  the  two  first-named  places  should 
not  be  passed  over.    The  walk  from 
Guildford  to  Loseley  (about  2  m. 
S.W.)  is  a  verv  pleasant  one.    The 
visitor  may  either  take  the  Shalford 
road,  and  cross   the   ferry  in   the 
parl^  where  the  sand-martins  have 
been  busily  at  work,  or  follow  the 
Portsmouth  road  to  St.  Catherine's- 
hill,  and   turn   off  rt.  (leaving   1. 
BnboBuf  (A.  Wight.  Esq.),  an  in- 
teresting old  manor  house  (1578), 
which  has  been  in  the  Wight  fiunily 
from  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets); 
in  either  case  passing  into  some  field- 
paths  that  will  lead  him  straight  to 
the  park.  The  whole  walk  is  shadowed 
with  great  elms  and  oaks,  and  com- 
mands fine   views   of  the  distant 
country  with  its  surging  waves  of 
park  and  forest.     The  demesne  of 
Loteley  (W.  More  Molyneux,  Esq.)* 
is  one  of  those  stately  ancestral  inclo- 
sures,  frill  of  sweeping  lawns,  white- 
thorn brakes,  and  wide  bran(^ing- 
oaks,  that  England  alone  can  show. 
One  magnificent  glade,  half  avenue, 
half   forest   ride,  sweeps  away  S. 
from  the  house,  that  stands  grey  and 
solemn  at  the  head,  in  the  midst  of 
its  unproianed,  old-world  quietness. 
Loseley,  at  Domesday,  belonged  to 
the  potent  Boger  Montgomery,  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  but  was  forfeited  by 
his  son,  Boger  de  Belesme,  temp. 
Henry  I.     it  was   afterwards   the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
until  purchased  by  Sir  Christopher 
More,  1515;  the  present  house  was 
built  by  his  son  Sir  William  about 
1562.    The  house  is  of  grey  stonel 
large  and  stately, — ^though  the  origi- 
nal design  was  never  fully  carried 
out,— a  very  good  example,  in  fact, 
of  an  early  Elizabethan  mansion: 
and  it  was  one  that  appears  to  have 
met    the   approval   of   the  Virgin 
Queen,  since  she  lodged  here  in  1577, 
1583,  and  1591.    About  16J2,  Mar- 
garet,  the  only  surviving  represen- 
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tatiye  of  the  Mores,  married  Sir 
Thomas  Molyneux,  of  Sefton,  Lan- 
cashire, from  whom  the  present 
proprietor  is  descended.  In  the 
great  hall  are  original  portraits  of 
Edward  YL  by  Holbein,  James  I. 
and  Anne  of  Denmark,  by  Myttens, 
placed  there  after  their  visit  to 
Loseley  in  1603.  An  edifying  family 
group  by  Bomers,  after  the  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  receipt,  and  several  other 
family  portraits.  The  argent  cross 
of  More,  with  its  five  sable  martlets, 
glitters  in  the  oriel  window,  and 
a  few  calivers  and  crossbows  for 
deer-shooting  grace  the  walls.  In 
the  oak  panels  of  the  walls  are  in- 
troduced several  curious  paintings 
on  canvas,  chiefly  representing  the 
royal  arms  and  badges  of  the  Tudor 
kings,  and  amongst  others  a  mono- 
gram (KP=Henry  VIII.  and  Cathe- 
rine Parr),  these  were  probably 
brought  from  Nonsuch  Palace,  after 
its  destruction  (see  Bte.  6).  The 
drawing-room  (see  Nash's  Mansions) 
has  an  elaborate  chimney-piece  of 
native  chalk,  and  on  the  cornice 
the  mulberry-tree  of  the  builders, 
with  the  mottoes  ^'Morus  tarde 
moriens;"  "Morum  cite  moritu- 
rum."  In  this  room  are  two  low 
gilt  chairs,  with  cushions  said  to 
be  the  work  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
A  small  circular  illumination  in 
curious  metallic  colours,  painted  in 
honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  repre- 
sents a  flower-pot  from  which  spring 
a  red  and  a  white  rose  (badges  of 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster), 
and  a  lily  (the  badge  of  France); 
across  are  the  words  " Bom  Electa** 
the  R.  E.  crowned,  and  above, 
**FasUcior  Phcenice"  In  this  room 
are  original  portraits  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  very  fine  one  of  Sir  George 
More,  and  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas, 
the  famous  chancellor  (of  a  distinct 
family).  Some  of  the  bed-rooms  have 
well-preserved  tapestry  hangings. 
Much  has  been  done  by  the  late  and 
present  possessor  towards  restoring 
the  mansion  to  its  original  state.   The 


house  is  not  shown  publicly,  but 
strangers  on  presenting  their  cards 
will  generally  be  admitted  to  the  great 
hall  and  other  principal  apartments. 
The  garden  is  of  the  same  date  as 
the  house,  and  displays  at  each  cor- 
ner of  the  wall  a  drcular  turret,  for 
pigeon-house,  banqueting-room^  or 
"  summer  parlour,"  as  the  case  may 
be.  Overlooking  the  moat  without 
runs  a  broad  terrace,  along  whose 
** close  smooth-shaven"  turf  one 
half  expects  to  meet  Beatrice  steal- 
ing toward  the  *•  pleached  bower,** 
or  "Great  Gloriana**  herself,  ad- 
vancing in  all  the  dignity  of  farthin- 
gale, ruff,  and  peacock  &n.  Here 
the  modem  blaze  of  calceolarias  and 
verbenas  has  not  been  allowed  to  dis- 
place the  more  enduring  favourites  of 
Gterarde's  time,  peonies,  monkshood, 
golden-rod,  and  narcissus,  such  as 
were  first  sentfromConstantinople  for 
Lord  Burleigh's  especial  delectation. 

The  muniment-room  at  Loseley 
contains  an  enormous  collection  of 
MSS.  from  the  11th  to  the  18th 
centys.,  comprising  many  charters, 
royal  warrants,  and  letters  from  lead- 
ing statesmen,  especially  in  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  periods.  Many  papers 
have  been  printed  at  various  times 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
other  institutions.  A  volume  by  Mr. 
Kempe  was  published  in  1836,  and 
a  catalogue  of  2240  papers  of  his- 
torical interest  is  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  7th  Beport  of  the 
Historical  MSS.  Commission. 

Compton  (I  m,  W.  from  Loseley) 
should  be  visited  for  the  sake  of  its 
church,  some  of  the  arrangemente  of 
which  are  perhaps  unique.  The  ma- 
nor, which  was  appended  to  the  Ho- 
nour of  Windsor,  was  early  broken 
into  several  portions,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  the  original  builder.  The  Domes- 
day Survey  mentions  a  church  here ; 
but  the  existing  one  is  late  Norman, 
with  additions  of  various  periods 
down  to  debased  Perp.  The  re- 
markable feature,  however,  is  the  E. 
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end  ai  the  ohanoel,  which  is  divided 
into  2  stories  (comp.  the  Trans.- 
Norman  church  of  Duenth  in  Kent ; 
see  Handbook/or  Kent),  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  a  pointed 
arch  with  chevron  moulding,  and 
crossed  about  halfway  up  by  a  low 
semicircular  arch,  the  dog's  tooth  or 
flower  ornaments  of  which  indicate 

^  its  late  character.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a  remarkable  wooden  screen  or 
arcade,  showing  semicircular  arches 
supported  by  £.  E.  pilasters— one  of 
the  oldest  pieces  of  woodwork  known 
to  exist  in  England.  The  chancel 
below  has  a  low  groined  roof;  and 
ou  the  right  a  piscina.  The  upper 
chapel  also  contains  a  rude  piscina ; 

f  and  there  is  a  third  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  nave,  on  rt.  of  the  pnilpit 
The  upper  chapel  was  ori^nally 
approached  by  a  stair  from  without, 
but  is  now  entered  from  witiiin  the 
church.  It  no  doubt  served  for 
rood-loft,  as  well  as  chantry.  The 
church  was  restored  in  1860 ;  when 
the  £.  wall,  which  was  in  a  danger- 
ous state,  was  taken  down;  and  in 
the  new  wall  a  Dec.  window  was  in- 
serted in  place  of  the  old  plain  E.  E. 
one.  The  glass  of  the  old  E.  win- 
dow, probably  of  English  workman- 

i  ship,  was  removed  to  a  small  window 
at  the  W.  end.  It  represents  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  with  Jeru- 
salem in  the  distance.  By  the  en- 
trance to  the  upper  chapel  is  an 
aumbry.  The  font  is  large,  rude,  and 
of  late  Norm.  date.  In  the  centre 
aisle  is  a  small  brass,  in  bed  con- 
dition,, of  Thomas  Genyn,  1508,  and 

^  Margaret  his  wife.  The  church  was 
held  in  1640  by  Mr.  Wayferer,  who 
narrowly  escaped  sequestration  on 
account  of  being  a  brother  of  the 
angle  and  boon  companion  of  the 
vicar  of  Ghxlalming  (Bte.  15). 

Puttenham,   IJ  m.  W.  by  N.,  is 

reached   through   a    succession    of 

lanes  and  common  from  Gompton. 

I  The  Churcht  late  or  Tr.-Norman,  was 

I         restored,  the  gallery  removed,  and  the 


E.  end  rebuilt  in  1862,  when  oak 
stalls  were  placed  in  the  chancel. 
The  tower  was  at  the  same  time 
opened  to  the  church,  the  room  in 
which  the  vestrv  meetings  were  held 
being  converted  into  a  g^lery.  Exa- 
mine a  curious  low  circular  arch, 
quite  plain*  without  pillar,  piercing 
tne  wall  between  the  last  pillar  of 
the  nave  and  wall  of  ohanceL  In  the 
chancel  is  a  small  Brass  of  Edward 
Granford,  rector,  1431. 

Puttenham  Priory  (M.  0.  Sumner, 
Esq.),  closely  adjoining  the  church, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory  of 
Newcark,  The  grounds  afford  some 
fine  views. 

At  Puttenham  the  tourist  wiU 
emerge  on  the  Ho^s  Book,  at  the 
6th  milestone  from  Famham.  This 
remarkable  narrow  ridge  of  the 
chalk,  which  divides  the  county  of 
Surrey  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions, Mr.  Kemble  suggests  may 
have  at  an  early  period  formed  the 
division  between  two  petty  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms,— pleasant  realms 
both,— 

*'  With  shadowy  forests  and  with  cbsmpalns 
riched. 
With  pteDteoiis  riven  and  wida  wWrted 
meads." 

The  Hog*s  Back  scarcely  anywhere 
exceeds  ^  m.  in  breadth,  or  500  ft.  in 
height  It  ternunates  about  2  m. 
short  of  Famham,  "and  has  evidently 
been  produced  by  an  upthrow  of  the 
chalk,  and  the  breaking  off  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  curve.  The 
inclined  position  of  the  remaining 
side  of  me  flexure  is  seen  at  the 
W.  extrenutv  of  a  large  chalk-pit 
between  Guildford  and  Puttenham, 
where  the  strata  dip  towards  the  N. 
at  an  angle  of  about  S0°."  {MaiML,) 
The  road  takes  the  very  summit  of 
the  ridge,  and  is  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  short  close  turf^  which  it 
has  been  suggested  was  admirablv 
suited  to  the  traffic  of  the  British 
chariote,  upon  which  slender  founda- 
tion more  than  one  modem  Oldbuck 
has  here  constructed  his  own  '*  Kaim 
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of  Kinpnmes."  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  obviously  derived  from  the 
shape  of  the  hill.  The  road  runs 
along  the  chine  of  the  Hog  as 
it  were,  commanding  magnificent 
views  both  right  and  left. 

^  m.  N.,  .on  the  opposite  side  of 
this  ridge  from  Puttenham,  but  nearly 
on  the  summit,  lies  Wanborough 
(Wodnesbeorh),  a  name  in  which 
may  be  detected  a  record  of  the  grim 
old  Saxon  deity  Woden,  to  whom 
many  spots  on  similar  rising  ground 
were  dedicated.  "The  springs  of 
water  at  Wanborough  are  pecu- 
liarly pure  and  never  freeze.  In  all 
probability  it  has  been  in  turn  a 
sacred  site  for  every  religion  that 
has  been  received  in  Britain." 
(Kemhle,8ax.inEngA.3U,)  There 
is  a  small  partly  E.  E.  chapel  here, 
long  disused,  and  architecturally 
of  little  interest.  But  it  is  worth  a 
vifittt  to  see  with  how  much  quiet 
good  taste  it  was  in  1862  really 
**  restored,"  and  made  once  more 
meet  for  worship.  W.  of  the  church 
is  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  elm  of 
enormous  girth:  and  adjoining  the 
little  chapel-yard  is  a  fine  old  farm- 
house where  the  tourist  may  test  the 
delicious  purity  of  the  Wanborough 
springs. 

Beyond  Puttenham  the  views 
from  the  Hog^s  Back  become  wilder. 
On  S.  the  heathy  ground  toward 
Thursley  spreads  out  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  its  broad  sheets  of 
water  here  and  there  catching  the 

rkle  of  the  sun;  farther  off 
irregular  ridges  of  Hindhead 
break  the  horizon,  and  nearer 
rises  the  hill  of  Crooksbury,  with 
its  sombre  clothing  of  pines. 
With  the  spots  of  heath  and  open 
common,  however,  corn-field  and 
park  and  pasture  are  still  mingled. 
The  fine  outline  of  Crooksbury  is 
said  to  have  frequently  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Sir  William 
Temple  during  his  residence  at 
Moor  Park  (post).  Its  name  (but 
questionably)    has     been     derived 


from  a  cross  (crux)  planted  on  it 
by  the  monks  of  Waverley.  "As 
high  as  Crooksbury "  (it  is  but  534 
ft.,  however — Ord.  Survey)  is  still  the 
measure  of  the  district,  as  in  the 
days  of  Cobbett,  who  tells  us  that 
he  used,  when  a  boy,  to  take  the 
nests  of  jays  and  magpies  built  there 
in  the  fir-trees. 

2  m.  beyond  Wanborough  lies 
Poyle  Park  (Lieut.-Gen.  Pole).  Seale 
Church,  on  S.,  below  the  ridge,  has 
been  restored  and  enlarged,  and  its 
original  character  is  pretty  well  lost, 
but  seems  early  Dec .  The  low  square 
tower  intersects  the  nave  and  chancel. 
Observe  the  magnificent  elm  N.  of 
the  church. 

1  m.  S.  is  Hampton  Lodge  (Misses 
Marjoribanks).  Near  the  house  is  an 
intrenchment  called  Hillbury,  rect- 
angular, with  a  single  vallum. 

From  Seale  the  tourist  may  return 
to  the  Hog's  Back,  or  continue  along 
the  lower  road,  skirting  Moor  I'ark  : 
in  either  case,  as  he  approaches 
Famham,  the  character  of  the 
prospect  entirely  changes,  and  he 
passes  into  the  town  through  exten- 
sive hop  plantations. 

Famham  (Stat.). 

Famham  (Pop.  4461.  Inns:  The 
Lion  and  Lamb,  the  Bush)  has  its 
name  from  the  ferny  heaths  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  manor  has  since 
A.D.  860  belonged  to  the  Bps.  of  Win- 
chester, on  whom  it  was  bestowed  by 
Ethelbald  of  Wessex.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  town  is  still  the  stately 
moated  Castle  of  the  old  bishops, 
dating  from  the  days  when  they  knew 
how  to  handle  the  sword  oa  well 
as  the  missal.  The  original  fortress 
was  built  in  1136,  by  Henry  of 
Blois,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  the  power- 
ful partisan  alternately  of  his  brother 
Stephen  and  of  the  Empress  Matilda. 
It  was  taken  by  Lewis  of  France 
in  June,  1216,  who  marched  there 
from  Guildford  in  pursuit  of  John ; 
was  razed  by  Henry  JCH.  on  ac- 
count of  ite  having  **  become  a 
retreat  for  rebels;"  but  was  after- 
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wards  rebuilt  by  the  bishops.  For 
its  present  form  it  is  mainly  indebted 
to  Bp.  Morley,  after  the  Bestoration, 
who,  during  his  tenure  of  the  see, 
from  1662  to  1684,  is  said  to  have 
expended  11,0002.  in  its  renovation 
and  improvement.  The  servants' 
hall,  with  its  circular  pillars, 
is  part  of  the  original  structure: 
Ihe  apartments  above,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fine  hall,  now  used  as  a 
dining-room,  are  of  httle  interest, 
though  good  and  well  arranged. 
The  chapel  contains  some  panels 
carved  in  festoons  of  fruit  and 
flowers  by  Gibbons.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  court  is  the 
ancient  keep,  to  which  a  long 
flight  of  steps  ascends,  carefully 
guarded  by  covered  archways  at  the 
top.  The  keep  is  multangular,  and 
is  strengthened  by  thick  buttresses 
without.  Together  with  its  arched 
entrances  it  is  perhaps  temp.  Hen. 
III.  There  are  remains  of  apart- 
ments, however,  above  the  entrance, 
of  a  much  later  date.  The  area  is 
laid  out  as  a  flower-garden,  plea- 
santly contrasting  the  Old  World 
with  the  New.  Remark  here  a  fine 
tea-tree,  flourishing  in  the  open  air. 
From  the  walls  a  good  view  of  the 
park  is  obtained.  This  is  3  m.  in 
circumference,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  ancient  elms.  ^*  Cer- 
tain white  clay**  found  in  Famham 
Park  was  '^in  great  Eliza's  days" 
much  in  request  "  for  the  making  of 
grene  potts  usually  drunk  in  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Temple."  On  the 
lawn  below  the  keep  are  some  noble 
cedars. 

Queen  Elizabeth  paid  many  visits 
to  Famham.  In  1569  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  then  plotting  a  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Scotland,  dined  at  the 
castle  with  her  majesty,  who  on 
rising  from  the  boeird  "pleasantly 
advised  the  duke  to  be  careful  on 
what  pillow  he  laid  his  head.*  The 
wEiming  was  of  no  avail;  Norfolk 
was  decapitated  three  years  after. 

The  castle  suffered  much  during 


the  civil  wars,  when  it  was  taken 
by  8h  W.  Waller.  George  Wither, 
the  poet,  was  afterwards  appointed 
its  governor  for  the  Parliament.  On 
the  Restoration  it  was  again  dc* 
livered  to  the  Bee  of  Winchester, 
and  Bps.  Duppa  and  Morley  "re- 
paired its  waste  places." 

The  Church  of  Famham,  restored 
in  1865,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 
The  earliest  portion  is  Tr.-Nomi., 
the  pillars  of  nave  E.  E.  The  side- 
aisles,  lighted  by  five  Dec.  windows, 
terminate  in  chantry  chapels,  be- 
yond which  the  chancel  projects 
some  feet;  this  is  Perp.,  and  was 
restored  in  1848  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Rev.  John  Menzies,  long 
curate  of  Famham.  The  E.  and 
two  side  windows  are  fiUed  with 
stained  glass,  exhibiting  subjects 
from  the  history  of  our  Lord  and 
from  that  of  St.  Andrew.  The 
tower  is  late,  and  was  very  ugly: 
but  in  1865  it  was  rebuilt,  and  car- 
ried up  50  feet  higher,  so  as  to  be  in 
all  120  ft.  high,  pinnacles  of  a  better 
form  were  placea  at  the  angles,  and 
its  general  character  much  improved. 
The  church  contains  a  good  organ ; 
and  one  good  monument  by  West- 
macoU,  that  of  Sir  Nelson  Ry- 
croft,  of  Callow,  in  Yorkshire ;  the 
design  is  a  pilgrim  resting,  with 
his  *•  fardel"  for  a  pillow.  In  the 
churchyard,  near  the  N.  porch,  is  a 
large  altar-tomb  for  William  Gobbett, 
erected  by  his  son. 

Famham  rejoices  in  a  curious 
triad  of  native  ulustrissimi :  Nicholas 
of  Famham,  Henry  III.'s  favourite 
leech  and  afterwards  Bp.  of  Durham  ; 
the  Rev.  Augustus  Toplady;  and 
William  Gobbett,  who  was  bom  at 
a  pubUo-house,  near  the  railway 
station,  called  the  Jolly  Farmer,  in 
1762,  and  died  in  1835  at  Normandy 
Farm,  in  the  adjoining  paridi  of  Ash. 

Famham  has  greatly  changed  its 
character  of  late  years,  and  from  a 
peculiarly  retired  country- town,  has 
through  the  establishment  and  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  camp  at  Alder- 
R  3 
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under  Hindhead,  where  ^'is  a  great 
Btone  lying  along,  of  the  length  of- 
about  6  ft.,"  at  wMch  the  borrowers 
knocked.  The  place,  he  asserts,  was 
Btill  looked  upon  as  '*  uncanny/' 
though  the  borrowing  had  long 
ceaaS.  "The  people  saw  a  great 
fire  one  night  (not  long  since) ;  the 
next  day  they  went  to  see  if  any 
heath  was  burnt  there,  but  found 
nothing."  *'  The  same  tradition  and 
belief  is  in  and  about  Gamelot  in 
Somersetshire,  where  King  Arthur 
kept  his  court" — {Hist  of  Surrey, 
iii.);  and  very  similar  is  the  local 
tradition  at  Dunsmore,  concerning 
the  *'  dun  cow  "  slaughtered  by  Guy 
of  Warwick  (See  Handbook  for 
Wartoickshire.)  Such  borrowing  and 
lending  is  in  fact  common  to  all 
the  elfin  races  of  northern  Europe. 
Thus  the  dwarfs  of  Elbingerode  in 
the  Hartz  were  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
plying their  neighbours  of  "  middle 
earth"  with  whatever  they  wanted 
for  marriage  feasts  or  funerals. 

Mother  Ludlam's  Cave  has  suf- 
fered much  from  neglect.  As  Oob- 
bett  wrote  of  it  in  1825,  so  it  re- 
mains at  present.  ''Alas!  it  is  no 
longer  the  enchanting  place  that  I 
knew  it.  The  semicircular  palings 
are  gone;  the  basins  to  catch  the 
never-ceasing  little  streams  are 
gone;  the  iron  cups,  fastened  by 
chains  for  people  to  drink  out  of,  are 
gone;  the  pavement  all  broken  to 
pieces ;  the  seats  for  people  to  sit  on, 
on  both  sides  of  tl.e  cave,  torn  up 
and  gone ;  the  stream  that  ran  down 
tiirough  a  clean  paved  channel,  now 
making  a  dirty  gutter;  and  the 
ground  opposite,  which  was  a  grove 
chiefly  of  laurels,  intersected  by 
closely  mown  grass  walks,  now  be- 
come a  poor  ragged-looking  alder- 
n  jSoppice." 

?^'  Above  Mother  Ludlam*s  Cave  is 
S'lJ^^^eep  fox-hole  in  the  sand,  in  which 
m®  person  named  Foote  some  years 
■jempitft  sought  a  last  retreat  from  the 
^L  '^i,  After  living  in  it  for  several 
quesUoiF'^^  untU  nearly  starved,  he  crept 


down  to  the  rivulet  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  he  was  found  in  a  dying 
state.  Nothing  of  his  history  was 
ascertained. 

(2.)  WaverUy  Abbey  (J.  D.  Ander- 
son, Esq.)  lies  about  2  m.  S.E.  of 
Famham.  In  the  park,  S.  of  the 
house,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  are  the  ruins  of 
tlie  Cistercian  monastery,  interesting 
from  the  associations  connected  with 
them,  although  the  fragments  which 
tliat  "very  valiant  trencherman 
Time"  is  wont,  as  Fuller  tells  us, 
to  leave  in  the  dish  for  manners' 
sake,  are  in  this  instance  but  slen- 
der. They  stand  on  a  broad  green 
meadow,  round  which  the  river  Wey, 
overlooked  by  low  wooded  hills, 
winds  on  three  sides,  thus  completely 
forming  one  of  those  valleys 

**....  silvestribus  undique  dnctas 
Arboribus, '* 

which  the  followers  of  the  "divus 
Bemardus"  are  said  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  the  rocky  heights  loved 
of  their  Benedictine  brothers.  Wa- 
verley  was  the  first  house  of  the 
White  Monks,  the  Cistercian  •*  Grex 
albus,"  founded  in  England,  and  was 
established  in  1128  (29th  of  Henry 
L),  by  William  Giffard,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester, who  brought  12  monks  (the 
proper  number,  with  their  abbot,  for 
a  new  settlement, — "  for  13  is  a  con- 
vent, as  I  guess,"  says  Chaucer) 
from  the  Abbey  of  Eleemosyna 
(L'Aumosne,  in  the  diocese  of  Blois), 
itself  an  ofiishoot  from  Citeaux,  and 
sometimes  called  "le  petit  Citeaux." 
One  after  another,  granges  and 
manors  were  bestowed  on  the  new 
comers.  In  1187  the  abbey  con- 
tained 70  monks,  120  "conversi" 
or  lay  brethren,  often  troublesome 
enough,  and  kept  about  30  ploughs 
constantly  at  work.  But  during  the 
troubles  of  John's  reign,  who  at  no 
time  hesitated  ''to  s^Lke  the  bags 
of  hoarding  abbots,"  and  who  kept 
an  especial  eye  on  the  W9ol-trading 
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Cistercians,  monks  and  lav  brethren 
were  all  dispersed,  and  abbot  John 
himself    **  fled    away    secretly    by 
night."     They   returned,   howeyer, 
when  the  times  became  more  fEkvour- 
able,  and  their  buildings  increased 
in  stateliness,  until  on  St.  Thomas's 
day,   1230,  with  solenm  procession 
'^  et  magnsB  devotionis  gauaio,'*  they 
entered  their  new  church,  which  had 
1)00X1  30  years  in  building  under  the 
auspices  of  their  bene&ctor  Nicholas, 
parson   of   Broadwater    in   Sussex, 
who,  however,  had  not  lived  to  see 
its  completion.     Ei^ht  years  after- 
wards, JBp.  Peter  de  Bupibus,  the 
greet  counsellor  of  Henry  III.,  died 
at   his  castle  of  Famham,  and  di- 
rected his  heart  to  be  deposited  in  the 
new  church  at  Waverley.    The  body 
of  Bp.  Nicholas  of  £ly,  one  of  his 
successors,  d.  1280,  was  also  buried 
here.      ("Cujus    corpus    est    apud 
Waverlei*'  is  the  inscription  on  the 
wall  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  within 
which  his   heart  was  placed.)     A 
leaden  vessel  containing  a  human 
heart  was  found  among  the  ruins  in 
1731 ;  the  heart  was  perhaps  that  of 
Bishop  Peter  de  Bupibus.    A  stone 
coffin  still  lies  open  and  empty,  in 
the  sward  S.  of  the  crypt,  close  to, 
but    outside  what   remains   of   the 
church.    The  craft  aud  industry  of 
Brother  Simon,  who  in  1216  collected 
into  one  channel  the  springs  of  **Lude- 
well,*'  and  brought  them  into  the 
lavatory,  seemed  to  the  old  annalist 
worthy  of  more  elaborate  comme- 
moration   than    mere    prose    could 
afford;  but  his  verses  scarcely  flow 
BO    musically    as    Master    Simon's 
streams. 

**  Vena  novi  fontis  opeSymonis  in  pede  montis 
Fua  fioit  Jugiter,  fistula  lormat  iter." 

The  AnnaUs  Waverlienses,  one  o^ 
those  chronicles  which  were  kept 
with  more  or  less  minuteness  m 
every  great  abbey,  were  published  in 
part  by  Gale  in  his  Scriptores,  but  a 
much  more  valuable  edition  has  since 
appeared   in   the  Becord  series  of 


Chronicles.  There  can  be  ^o  doubt 
but  that  it  was  in  turning  over  their 
pages  that  the  graceful  name  of  the 
abbey  approved  itself  to  the  ear  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Little  did  the 
good  monk  think,  as  he  laboriously 
nlled  his  parchment,  what  a  '*  house- 
hold word "  Waverley  was  hereafter 
destined  to  become. 

Waverley  was  the  **  mother  of 
the  Cistercians"  in  southern  Eng- 
land, where  she  colonized  numerous 
abbeys,  from  Kent  to  Devonshire. 
At  the  suppression,  the  abbey  was 
granted  to  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam,  the 
king's  treasurer,  and  after  passing 
through  many  hands  was  sold  in 
1796  to  W.  Thomson.  Esq.,  whose 
son,  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  created 
Lord  Sydenham,  was  bom  here  (d. 
1841).  From  this  femily  it  was  pur- 
chased by  G.  T.  Nibholson,  Esq., 
fEtthev  of  the  late  owner. 

Of  the  existing  remains,  the  most 
perfect  is  a  vaulted  crypt,  which, 
according  to  an  okl  print  of  the  ruins 
(about  1736),  formed  the  under  story 
of  the  dormitory.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  the  ruin,  it  is  of  E.  E.  cha- 
racter. It  has  a  good  groined  roof 
borne  on  3  central  columns  of  Sussex 
marble,  an  attached  shaft  at  the 
N.  end«  and  a  corbel  at  the  S.  Ad- 
joining are  three  waUs  of  an  apart- 
ment, with  3  good  lancet  windows 
in  the  S.  wall,  perhaps  the  refectory. 
Of  the  church  nothing  is  traceable 
but  portions  of  the  walls,  and  those 
only  indistinctly.  Ash-trees,  thorns, 
and  ivy  overshadow  and  mingle  with 
the  ruins,  which  are  so  close  to  the 
river  that  we  cannot  wonder  to  find 
the  annalist  complaining  of  disas- 
trous inundations  and  floods  sweep- 
ing from  time  to  time  through  the 
buildings,  to  the  infinite  loss  and 
terror  of  the  brethren.  Traditions 
of  con($ealed  wealth  linger  about 
monastic  ruins,  just  as  those  of  fear 
and  terror  are  connected  with  the 
stronghold  of  the  feudal  baron. 
Figures  of  the  12  Apostles  in  mas- 
sive silvet  are  said  to  be  concealed 
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at  Waverley,  and  have  sometimes 
displayed  themselves^  to  the  chance 
passenger ;  but  only,  like  all  *^  &iiy 
gold,"  to  vanish  again  instantly. 

The  modem  house  of  Waverley  is 
surrounded  by  pleasant  grounds  and 
gardens;  and  the  views  from  the 
park,  well  wooded  and  varied,  are 
full  of  beauty.  The  old  gardens  of 
the  abbey  were  destroyed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Bich,  who  possessed  Waverley 
before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Thomsons;  and  who  is  said  i^ 
to  have  pulled  down  great  part  of 
the  ruins.  Oobbett,  in  his  Mnglitih 
Gardener,  has  given  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  ancient  kitchen- 
garden  of  the  monks.  **  It  was  the 
spot  where  I  first  began  to  learn  to 
work,  or  rather  where  I  first  began 
to  eat  fine  fruit  in  a  garden;  and 
though  I  have  now  seen  and  ob- 
served upon  as  many  fine  gardens  as 
any  man  in  England,  I  have  never 
seen  a  garden  equal  to  that  of 
Waverley.  .  .  .  The  ,peaohes,  neo- 
tarineS)  apricots,  and  plums  never 
failed ;  and  if  the  workmen  had  not 
lent  a  hand,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
produce  could  never  have  been  got 
rid  of." 

At  TUford  Green,  IJ  m.  beyond 
Waverley,  S.,  and  3  m,  S.E.  from 
Farnbam,  where  a  bridge  crosses  the 
Wey,  is  a  venerable  oak,  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  of  the  abbey, 
which  the  artist  will  do  well  to  visit. 
It  stands  picturesquelv  on  a  small 
green,  is  of  great  heignt  and  ampli- 
tude, well  formed,  and  full  of  ver- 
dure, showing  scarcely  a  sign  of  de- 
cay. At  5  feet  from  the  ground  it 
measured  (1864)  23  ft.  6  in.  in  cir- 
cumference. Some  of  the  principal 
branches  would  be  considei^  large 
trees  in  themselves.  Oobbett,  writing 
in  1822,  says  he  showed  his  son  this 
oak,  "whicli,  when  I  was  a  little 
boy,  was  but  a  very  little  tree,  com- 
paratively, and  which  is  now,  take  it 
altogether,  by  fax  the  finest  tree  that 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life."     He  must 


have  been  mistaken  as  to  its  size 
when  he  was  a  boy;  but  few  will 
differ  from  his  later  opinion  of  it :  it 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  iuiest  oaks 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  still  known  as 
the  King's  Oak ;  by  which  name  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  charter  of  Heniy  de 
Blois  to  the  monks  of  Waverley  in 
the  year  1150.  Brownlow  North, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  many  years  ago 
gave  orders  to  have  the  tree  cut  down, 
but,  according  to  Manning,  the  people 
of  the  tything  hearing  of  his  inten- 
ticm,  *' drove  in  a  great  number  of 
spikes  and  large  nails  to  prevent  its 
liing  cut." 

Near  the  bridge  is  an  old  house 
which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
Abneys,  the  fiunily  of  Independents 
with  whom  Dr.  Watts  spent  almost 
half  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have 
preached  here  frequently  in  the  small 
private  chapel  wmch  still  remains  in 
the  courtyard. 

Extensive  heaths  stretch  away 
beyond  Waverley  to  the  base  of 
Hindhead,  in  which  are  some  pieces 
of  water  well  stocked  with  carp  and 
perch,  and  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  waterfowl.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Frensham  Great  Pond, 
which  is  2  m.  in  circuit.  Another 
is  the  Abbot's  Pond,  granted  to  tlie 
monks  of  Waverley  as  a  preserve 
for  their  fish,  but  now  in  good  part 
drained.  The  country  is  wild,  and 
the  views  become  more  and  more 
picturesque  as  the  rough  sides  of 
Hindhead  are  climbed.  (For  Hind- 
head  and  the  Devil's  Punch-bowl, 
see  Bte.  15.) 

Frensham  Church,  2  m.  S.E.  of 
Tilford  Green,  and  about  4  m.  8. 
from  Famham,  is  psoily  E.  E. ;  it 
has  been  restored.  In  the  vestry  is 
to  be  seen  the  famous  caldron  of  the 
good  neighbours.  It  is  of  copper,  2  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  stands  on  a  rude  iron 
trivet.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  large 
vessels  with  which  most  parishes  were 
formerly  supplied,  and  which  were 
used  on  public  occasions.  "I  do 
believe,"  says  Aubrey,  Ihough  not 
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without  a  half  preference  for  thiB 
&dries,  ''that  this  great  kettle  was 
an  ancient  utensil  belonging  to  their 
church-house  for  the  use  of  love- 
feasts  or  revels." 

J.  G.  Hook,  B.A.,  resides  at  Ghurt, 
near  Fiensham. 


ROUTE  12. 

GUILDFORD  TO  HORSHAM,  BT 
CRANLEY  [EWHURST.] 

Branch,  London  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Bailway.     19  m. 

For  the  first  2  m.  the  journey  is 
made  on  the  Direct  Portsmouth  line 
(Rte.  15),  but  at  the  Peasmar^  junc- 
tion the  Horsham  line  turns  off  S.E., 
and  reaches  at 

3i  m.  Bramley  (Stat.).  Bramley 
church  contains  some  Tr.-Norm.  por- 
tions of  no  great  interest,  and  a  good 
K.  E.  chancel.  It  has  been  restored 
and  enlarged.  The  old  manor-house, 
now  a  fia.rm,  has  some  picturesque 


From  Bramley  a  lane  opposite  the 
church  leads  over  the  hill,  through 
some  fir-plantations,  to  Godalming 
(about  3  m.  W.).  The  highest  point 
commands  some  good  views  towards 
Ewhurst  in  one  direction  and  the 
Hog^s  Back  in  another.  It  is  also  an 
agreeable  walk  N.  from  either  Bram- 
ley or  Wonersh  through  Shalford  to 
Guildford. 

Wonersh  (Wodnes-ersc,  Wodens- 
field,    Kemhle),     almost    adjoining 


Bramley,  but  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
line,  is  a  straggling  village,  with 
some  old  houses  placed  in  the  midst 
of  very  pretty  scenery.  Wonersh 
House  (Lord  Grantley)  stands  in  a 
finely-wooded  park,  well  stored  with 
deer.  The  ground  is  undulating,  and 
Glinthurst-hill  rises  at  the  back.  In 
the  house  are  portraits  of  2  of  the 
Norton's  "eight  bold  sons,"  whose 
share  in  the  "  Rising  of  the  North  *' 
is  celebrated  in  Wordsworth's  *  White 
Doe.'  The  Church,  close  adjoining, 
was  nearly  rebuilt  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  centy.  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  This  new  church  was  placed 
N.  and  S.,  but  portions  of  the  old 
building  were  taken  into  it.  The 
traces  of  these,  in  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  S.  aisle,  show  a  very 
early  Norm,  character.  There  is  a 
brass  of  Henry  Elyot  (1503),  his 
wife,  and  twenty-three  children.  A 
new  district  church  was  consecrated 
at  Shamley  Green,  1  m.  S.E.  of  Wo- 
nersh, July,  1864. 

At  Greai  Tangley  in  this  parish 
(about  1  m.  N.E.  from  Wonersh)  are 
some  remains  of  the  timber-built 
manor-house,  date  1582 :  it  is  now  a 
farm,  but  deserves  notice. 

From  Bramley  the  rly.  proceeds 
through  a  rather  pleasant  tract  of 
country,  having  the  Wey  on  W., 
for  about  3  m.,  when,  near  Smitli- 
wood  Gommon,  it  leaves  the  river, 
bearing  more  to  the  E.,  and  shortly 
after  reaches 

8i  m.  CraiOey  (Stat.).  The  village 
is  large,  clean,  pleasantly  situated  by 
a  wide  common,  and  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  the 
county ;  hence  it  is  a  good  deal  re- 
sorted to  in  summer  and  autumn  by 
families  seeking  change' of  air  and 
quiet.  The  Onslow  Arms  is  an  excel- 
lent road-side  inn.  The  church,  Dec. 
in  style,  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
chancel,  and  a  massive  sq.  tower  witli 
a  short  tiled-roof  spire.  It  was  restored 
in  1846,  at  the  expense  of  3000Z.,  by 
the    then    rector,    the  Rev.  Lowry 
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Guthrie.  All  the  windows  in  the 
chancel,  the  W.  window  in  the  tower, 
and  some  in  the  aisles,  have  heen 
filled  with  painted  glass ;  one,  erected 
by  the  parishioners,  being  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Guthrie.  The  sedilia 
in  the  chancel  are  good  Dec.  The 
ends  of  the  aisles  are  shut  off  by 
Ferp.  wooden  screens,  so  as  to  form 
chapels,  and  in  the  S.  chapel  is 
a  piscina.  In  the  chancel  is  a  Brass 
(1500),  with  a  representation  of  the 
Eesurrection  of  our  Lord.  Observe 
in  the  churchyard,  that  nearly  all 
the  ordinary  graves  of  recent  date 
have  at  their  head  iron  crosses  (of 
different  patterns)  within  circles. 

The  Surrey  County  School,  at 
Granley,  for  middle-class  education, 
which  accommodates  300  pupils,  was 
opened  in  1865 ;  a  chapel,  E.  E.  in 
style,  was  added  in  1869  by  Sir  H. 
W.  Peek,  Bart.  The  Cranley  village 
hospital,  established  in  1859,  was  the 
first  of  those  very  useful  institutions. 
A  short  distance  S.W.  is  KnoU  (J. 
Bradshaw,  Esq.). 

From  Cianley  there  is  a  charming 
upland  walk  of  about  2J  m.  N.E., 
along  shady  lanes  and  field-paths, 
which  increase  in  picturesqueness  as 
you  proceed,  to  Ewhurst  (^the  yew- 
wood).  Ewhurst  church  stands  high 
on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  sand- 
hills that  project  into  the  Weald  be- 
low. It  is  cruciform,  with  a  Norm, 
tower  at  the  intersection,  E.  E.  win- 
dows in  the  transept,  and  a  Perp. 
E.  window,  but  was  rebuilt,  almost 
throughout,  in  1839.  The  interior 
is  plain,  and  contains  little  of  interest 
beside  an  old  font  and  a  carved  oak 
pulpit.  The  Rectory,  a  spacious  and 
rather  showy  Jacobean  building,  ad- 
joining the  churchyard  on  the  S.E., 
adds  something  of  character  to  the 
spot,  and  commands  rich  and  exten- 
sive prospects.  For  the  beautiful 
tract  of  country  between  Ewhurst 
and  Albury — ^*'  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant in  the  county  "—see  Rte.  5. 


fine  sheet  of  water  called  Whitehall 
Pond,  and  reaches  at 

Xl\  m.  Baynards  (Stat.).  In  the 
S.  part  of  Ewhurst  parish,  2^  m.  from 
the  church,  below  the  main  hill, 
but  stiU  commanding  fine  views,  is 
Baynards  (Rev.  T.  L.  Thurlow),  a 
good  Elizabethan  house  which  has 
been  well  restored  by  the  father  of 
the  present  proprietor.  It  was  built, 
according  to  Evelyn,  by  Sir  George 
More  of  Loseley,  about  1577,  and  has 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted, 
arising,  it  is  said,  from  the  head  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  having  been  long 
kept  in  the  earlier  house  here  by 
his  daughter,  Margaret  Boper,  whose 
daughter  Elizabeth  married  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bray,  the  then  possessor  of 
Baynards  (Brayley's  Surrey).  It  was 
ultimately  deposited  in  the  vault  of 
the  Bopers,  in  St.  Dunstan's  church, 
Canterbury.  {See  Handbook  for  Kent.) 
The  house  contains  some  good  pic- 
tures, the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  a  portrait,  in  an  oaken  case,  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  those  of  her 
4  courtiers,  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
Leicester,  Lord  Burghley,  and  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh.  on  the  inside  of 
the  folding-doors.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  Zucchero.  The  charter- 
chest  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  a  pair 
of  steelyards,  presented  by  the  city 
of  London  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
finely  wrought,  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
decorated  with  figures  of  Gog  and 
Magog  and  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus, 
are  also  preserved  here. 

From  Baynards  the  line  runs  in  a 
S.E.  direction  and  through  a  tunnel 
to  Bttdgwick  (Stat.)  in  Sussex ;  next 
succeeds  /SZm/oZd  (Stat.),  and  at  19 m. 
the  line  joins  the  Horsham  and  Shore- 
ham  Bly.  (see  Handbook  for  Sussex), 
thus  placing  the  W.  part  of  Surrey 
in  direct  communication  with  the 
south  coast. 


Leaving  Cranley,  the  line  passes  a  | 
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ROUTE  13. 

^  WEYBRIDQE  TO  CHERTSEY  [ST. 

ANNE*S-HILL.3 
South  Western  Bailway.    3|  m. 

This  branch  is  continued  to  Vir- 
ginia Water  (8  m.),  where  it  joins 
the  S.W.  line  to  Reading.  (See 
Handbook  for  Berks.)  As  the  dis- 
tance to  Chertsey  is  so  short,  the 
tourist  may  probably  prefer  to  walk, 
taking  his  route  (a  short  3  m.)  over 
Wobum-hilL  The  way  is  pleasant, 
and  well  shaded  for  a  great  part  of 
the  distance  by  the  thick  plantations 
ofWobumCjwwO.  You  pass  the  gates 
of  Ham  House  and  the  bridge  men- 
tioned in  Rte.  7.  On  reaching  Wo- 
bum  Park  the  road  to  Addlestone 
will  be  seen  on  the  1.  Instead  of 
continuing  along  the  road  the  whole 

f  way  to  Chertsey,  it  will  be  well,  after 
passing  the  crest  of  the  hill,  to  take 
a  footpath  on  rt.,  which  leads  down 
to  Chertsey  Mead  and  the  E.  end  of 
the  town. 

In  passing  b^  railway  from  the 
Weybridge  station  to  Chertsey  an 
intermediate  station  occurs  (2  m.) 
at  Addlestone,  a  pleasant  scattered 

^  village,  standing  on  much  higher 
ground  than  Chertsey,  and  famous 
for  a  gigantic  and  most  picturesque 
tree,  called  the  Crouch  Oak,  wbich, 
according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition, 
was  marked  as  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  Windsor  Forest.  (Hence,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Eemble,  8az.  in  Eng.  i. 
53,  its  name  crois,  or  cross  oak,  from 
the  figure  marked  on  it.  Similar 
marks  on  boundary-trees  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Saxon  char- 
ters.) The  girth  of  this  tree  is  24  ft. 
at  2  ft.  from  the  ground.    Its  prin- 


cipal branch,  a  large  tree  in  itself, 
shoots  out  horizontally  from  the 
trunk  to  a  distance  of  48  ft.  The 
tree  has  lost  its  head,  but  is  fall  of 
life.  Some  years  ago  it  was  sold  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  for  timber ;  but  a  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  bought  it  for  the 
purpose  of  preservation,  and  instead 
of  cutting  it  down,  inclosed  it  with  a 
light  rail,  and  took  other  measures  for 
its  protection.  It  stands  just  within 
the  entrance-gate  of  the  grounds  of 
Crowih  Oak  House  (W.  Hudson,  Esq.), 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  vUlaee.  Addle- 
stone  possessed  another  famous  oak, 
the  Spinney  Oak ;  but,  though  still 
marked  in  maps,  the  old  tree  has  been 
gone  for  perhaps  a  century.  Near 
where  it  stood  is  a  plain  E.  E.  brick 
church,  built  in  1835.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Wickliffe  preached  un- 
der the  ^Crouch  Oak  (a  half-timber 
house  in^the  village  is  pointed  out  as 
his  residence ;  it  is  really  of  the  time 
of  Heniy  Vni.),  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  said  to  have  dined  beneath  its 
shadow.  Its  bark,  taken  internally, 
according  to  the  local  folk-lore,  ope- 
rates as  a  love-charm. 

The  Princess  Mary's  Village  Homes 
for  little  girls  are  at  Addlestone,  and 
are  intended  to  receive  800  children ; 
they  are  placed  in  families  of  10,  with 
a  "mother,"  in  separate  houses.  At 
Addlestone  bHao  is  the  Chertsey 
Union^  remarkable  for  a  highly  orna- 
mented Chapel,  built  in  1868  by 
public  subscription,  and  displaying 
polished  columns  of  red  granite,  stone 
pulpit  and  font,  encajusl^o  tiles,  and 
painted  windows. 

Rt.  of  the  rij.  is  Wobum  Park  (W. 
J.  Alt,  Esq.),  tne  adjoining  grounds 
of  Ham  House  (Rte.  7)  reaching  down 
to  the  river.  It  was  originally  called 
Wcbum  Farrn,  a  "  ferme  ornee," 
formed  by  Mr.  Philtp  Southcote, 
1740,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu- 
tation until  the  Gk>thfei8ms  of  Straw- 
berry-hill diverted  the  public  taste 
into  a  somewhat  different  channel. 
Walpole  and  Gray  praised  it;   and 
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Mason  has  celebrated  it  in  verse  in 
his '  English  Gkmden.' 

**0n  thee  too,  Sonthcote,  shall  the  Muse 

bestow 
No  vulgar  praise;  for  thou  to  humblest 

things 
Could'st  give  ennobling  beauties;  deok'd 

by  thee. 
The  shnple  farm  eclipsed  the  garden's 

pride. 
E'en  as  the  virgin  blush  of  famooenoe 
The  harlotry  of  art" 

The  place,  as  originally  laid  out, 
consisted  of  about  125  acres,  devoted 
to  agricultural  puiposes,  but  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  belt  of  orna- 
mental plantations  and  flower-beds, 
occupying  35  acres.  A  writer  of  the 
time  says,  "  This  belt  is  properly  a 
garden;  all  the  rest  is  a  farm/'  Mr. 
Mason  adds  in  a  note,  **  Mr.  South- 
cote  was  the  introducer,  'or  rather 
the  inventor,  of  the  ferme  om^e ;  for 
it  may  be  presumed  that  nothing 
more  than  the  name  is  of  French 
extraction."  The  place  figures  as 
«*Southcote's**  in  Lord  Bath's 
verses: — 

**  Though  Surrey  boasts  its  Oatiands, 

And  Claremont  kept  so  Jim, 
And  though  tbey  talk  of  Southoote's, 

'TIS  but  a  dainty  whim. 
For  ask  the  gaUant  Brlstow, 

Who  does  in  taste  excel, 
If  Strawberry,  if  Strawberry 

Don't  bear  away  the  bell." 

Many  of  the  trees  planted  by  Mr. 
Southcote  still  remain,  but  the  house 
has  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  grounds 
entirely  altered.  The  views  fix>m 
the  top  of  the  hill  are  of  great 
beauty. 

Chertsey  (Iwns:  Swan,  Crown, 
ChertBey-bridge  Hotel),  now  stretch- 
ing westward  in  the  direction  of  the 
station,  was,  until  recently,  confined 
to  a  spot  lying  low  among  the  rich 
green  meadows  through  which  the 
Thames  — here  truly  the  *' silver 
Thames" — glides  softly,  as  in  Spen- 
ser's verses.  The  town  consists  mionly 
of  two  long  streets,  which  cross  each 
other  in  the  centre,  and  is  surrounded 


by  villas  and  country  houses.  The 
Thames  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
7  arches,  erected  in  1785,  the  view 
fix)m  which,  especially  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer evening,  is  full  of  beauty. 

The  town  of  Chertsey  grew  up 
about  the  great  Monastery  founded 
here  in  or  about  the  year  666  by 
Frithewald,  "sub-regulus"  or  "  king- 
let" of  the  little  realm  of  Surrey, 
at  the  intercession  of  Erkenwald, 
Bishop  of  London,  and  a  younger 
son  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons. 

Not  much  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  since  the  arrival 
of  Augustine,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church  was  still  a  missionary  church. 
Chertsey  was  the  first  religious  house 
established  in  Surrey,  and  Erken- 
wald himself  ruled  it  before  his 
elevation  to  the  bishopric,  having 
founded  at  the  same  time  the  nun- 
nery of  Barking,  in  Essex,  in  which 
his  sister  Edilberga  was  the  first 
abbess.  Chertsey  never  appears  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  such  re- 
markable miracles  as  its  sister  con- 
vent (Bede,  B,  E.  lib.  iv.),  although 
the  life  of  Erkenwald  is  deaeril^ 
as  one  of  unusual  sanctity,  and  al- 
though numerous  cures  were  pro- 
duced by  the  touch  of  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  carried.  The  position 
of  Chertsey  on  what  was  then  a  grassy 
islet  (Cirotesege,  Cerotcesei,  Oeorta's 
ey,  or  island)  adjoining  the  Thames, 
which  afforded  an  easy  access  to  it, 
was  fietvourable  to  the  new  monastery 
bol^  as  a  place  of  retirement,  and 
as  a  strongnold  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  ad- 
joining districts.  It  could  not,  how- 
ever, escape  the  ravages  of  the 
Northmen  in  the  9th  centy.,  when  it 
was  repeatedly  devastated ;  the  abbot 
and  all  the  monks,  90  in  number, 
were  killed,  and  the  church  and 
buildings  of  the  monasteiy  were 
burnt.  It  was  re-established  under 
Edgar  in  964,  with  a  colony  of  Bene- 
dictine monks,  and  from  this  time 
until  the  Dissolution  themiti-ed  abbots 
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of  Chertaey  oontiiraed  to  hold  their 
own  in  much  weallh  and  prosperity. 
The  revenues  at  the  Dissolution  were 
6592.,  principally  derived  from  lands 
in  different  parts  of  Surrey.  On  the 
surrender  of  the  monastery  to  the 
King  in  1537,  the  ahhot  and  monks 
were  at  first  removed  to  the  dissolved 
priory  of  Bisham  in  Berkshire,  which 
it  was  then  intended  to  refound  in 
great  splendour.  This  purpose  was, 
however,  speedily  abandoned,  and 
Bisham  was  itself  surrendered  within 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Cartulary 
of  the  abbey,  a  14ih-centy.  MS.,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Clifford  of 
Chudleigh,  and  isiiill  of  very  curious 
details  of  the  improvements  in  drain- 
ing and  planting  of  Abbot  John  de 
Kutherwyke  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
he  was  also  a  great  church-builder,  as 
at  Egbam  (Bte.  9)  and  Great  Book- 
ham  (Bte.  11). 

In  the  great  church  of  Chertsey 
Abbey  many  distinguished  person- 
ages were  interred ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
remarkable  as  having  been  the  resting- 
place  for  a  short  period  of  the  remains 
of  Henry  VI.:— 

i      **  Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holj  klng^ 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster." 

It  was  when  on  her  way  to  Chertsey, 
with  her  "  honourable  load,"  that 
the  Lady  Anne  encountered  Richard 
of  Oloucester,  as  all  readers  of  Shak- 
speare  will  remember  (Bichard  III., 
act  1,  scene  2).  The  body  was  in 
fact  conveyed  fh)m  Blackfriars  to 
'  Chertsey  bv  water,  and  was  interred 
with  much  solemnity,  contrary  to 
the  usual  assertion.  It  was  removed 
to  Windsor  by  Bichard  III.  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.  Chertsey 
appears  to  have  been  in  some  favour 
with  Sang  Henry,  who  had  granted 
to  the  abbot  the  rieht  of  holding  a 
fair  on  St.  Anne's-hill  on  the  26th 
of  July  (St.  Anne's  day).  This  fair 
is  now  represented  by  the  so-called 
**  Black  Cherry  Fair,"  which  is  held 
in  the  town  on  the  6th  of  August. 
Scarcely  a  vestige  is  left,  above 


ground,  of  this  once  stately  abbey. 
A  lane  beyond  the  parish  church 
leads  direct  to  the  wooden  bridee, 
crossing  the  little  stream  of  tne 
Bourne  or  Abbey  river,  where  will 
be  found  the  fragment  of  an  arch, 
which,  togetiier  with  the  wall  in 
which  it  stands  and  portions  of  a 
large  bam  opposite,  serve  to  mark  the 
locality  of  Erkenwald's  foundation, 
but  no  remains  of  its  buildings  appear 
to  exist.  The  church  and  chapter- 
house seem  at  the  Dissolution  to  have 
been  left  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
Stukeley,  in  1752,  declares  that  the 
ancient  buildings  had  then  all  but 
disappeared.  '*  So  total  a  dissolution 
I  scarcely  ever  saw.  Of  that  noble 
and  splendid  pile,  which  took  up 
four  acres  of  ground  and  looked  like 
a  town,  nothmg  remains.  Human 
bones  of  abbots,  monks,  and  great 
personages,  who  were  buried  in  great 
numbers  in  the  church,  were  spread 
thick  all  over  the  garden;  so  that 
one  may  pick  up  handfuls  of  bits  of 
bone  at  a  time  everywhere  among  the 
garden  stuff." 

The  ground  on  which  the  abbey 
stood  is  now  occupied  by  a  market- 
garden.  The  site  had  been  several 
times  examined,  and  various  relics 
exhumed ;  but  in  1850,  1855,  and 
1861,  systematic  excavations  have 
been  made  all  over  the  site,  and 
have  yielded  very  valuable  results. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  church,  which 
appears  to  have  been  172  ft.  long 
by  63  ft.  wide,  with  three  apses, 
was  laid  open  in  1861,  as  well  as  that 
of  an  adjoining  building  of  consider- 
able extent,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  chapter-house.  The  stone  seats 
running  round  this  apartment,  and 
supporting  a  series  of  bases  of  co- 
lumns of  Furbeck  marble,  were  found 
in  an  undisturbed  state.  A  coffin  of 
Furbeck  marble  containing  the  body 
of  a  priest  wrapped  in  lend ;  richly 
sculptured  capitals  of  Furbeck  mar- 
ble, and  many  other  architectural 
fragments ;  a  metal  chalice  and  paton; 
and  a  large  niunber  of  encaustic  pave- 
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ment  tiles  of  a  chaiucter  peculiar  to 
Chertsey,  were  discovered.  -The  tiles, 
which  are  very  remarkable,  chiefly 
illustrative  of  the  Arthurian  Legends, 
are  preserved  in  the  Boyal  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  Westminster.  In 
the  garden  may  still  be  traced  the 
conventual  stews  or  fish-ponds,  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other  like  the 
bars  of  a  gridiron. 

The  site  and  buildings  of  the 
abbey  were  granted  by  James  I. 
to  his  physician  Dr.  Hammond,  to 
whose  son,  the  eminent  divine  who 
attended  Charles  I.  at  Garisbrooke 
and  is  said  to  have  been  .bom  in  the 
abbey  here  in  1605,  they  descended. 
Sir  Nicholas  Garew  of  fieddingtoD, 
the  next  owner,  '*  built  a  &ir  house 
out  of  the  ruins,"  and  the  site  passed 
through  various  hands,  till  in  1861  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Bartrop, 
of  the  Abbey  Mills,  with  a  view  to 
carrjdng  out  thoroughly  the  explora- 
tion of  the  site,  which  has  given 
most  of  the  results  mentioned  above. 

The  parish  Church  of  Chertsey  was 
rebuilt  nearly  throughout  in  1808, 
and  is  of  little  interest.  There  are 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass,  and 
several  monuments.  In  the  chancel 
is  a  memorial  for  Eliza  Mawbey,  of 
Botleys  (d.  1819),  a  good  bas-relief 
by  Flaxman,  representing  the  raising 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairus;  also  a 
tablet  for  Lawrence  Tomson,  died 
1608,  whose  English  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  was  twice  re- 
printed during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
and  a  small  oval  tablet  for  Charles 
James  Fox,  who  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  large  E. 
window  is  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Rev.  J.  C.  Clarke,  of  Cowley  House. 
One  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Abbey,  and  has  round  it  the  in- 
scription— 

*  Ora  mente  pia  pro  nobia  Virgo  Maria.** 

In  Guildford-street,  the  turning 
opposite  the  church,  is  what  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Forgh  House, 


but  now  called  Cowley  ffouse  (C.  J. 
Worthington,  Esq.),  from  its  illus- 
trious possessor  the  poet  Cowley, 
who,  after  having  been  confidentially 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Stuarts, 
obtained  on  the  Restoration,  though 
not  without  difficulty,  a  lease  of  this 
house  and  the  adjoining  lands,  where 
he  lived — 

*• courtly,  though  retired ; 

Though  stretched  at  ease  in  Ghertsey's  silent 

bowers, 
Not  unemploy'd ;  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  yerse." 

Task,  bk.  iv. 

His  residence  did  not  commenee 
here  very  prosperously.  **  The  first 
night  that  I  came  here,"  he  writes  to 
Dean  Sprat,  "I  caught  so  great  a 
cold  as  to  make  me  keep  my  cham- 
ber 10  days And  belsides,  I 

can  get  no  money  from  my  tenants, 
and  have  my  meadows  eaten  up 
by  cattle  put  in  by  my  neighbours. 
What  this  signifies,  God  knows;  if 
it  be  ominous,  it  can  end  in  nothing 

but    hanging I  do  hope   to 

recover  my  late  hurt  so  far  within  5 
or  6  days  as  to  walk  about  again; 
and  then  methinks  you  and  I  and 
the  Dean  might  be  very  merry  upon 
St.  Anne's-hill." 

He  did  not,  however,  enjoy  his 
new  property  for  much  more  than  2 
years,  since  he  died  here  July  21st, 
1667.  He  was  inteiTed  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  to  which  his  body  is  said 
to  have  been  conveyed  by  water. 
Pope  accordingly  in  his  *  Windsor 
Forest*  refers  to— 

»• the  tears  the  river  shed. 

When  the  sad  pomp  along  his  banku  was 
led,"  i 

The  house,  originally  of  timl^, 
with  plaster  divisions,  has  btten 
much  altered  and  added  to,  but  sl!Ul 
retains  some  portions  of  the  time  of 
James  I.,  among  which  afe  an  ofd 
staircase  of  chestnut-wood,  and  , 
small  room  called  "  Cowley's  Studjj 
with  a  view  towards  St.  Anne*s-I 
(post).  The  room  in  which  the  i 
died—**  where  the  last  accents  flo\j 
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from  Cowley's  tongue"  —  oyerlooks 
the  road.  A  very  picturesque  porch 
which  projected  into  the  street,  and 
ahove  which  was  a  tablet  by  Cowley 
himself,  with  his  "  Epitaphium  Yivi 
Auctoris  " — 

•*  Hie,  0  viator,  sob  lare  parvulo 
Gonleiiu  hie  est  couditus,  hie  Jaoet : 
Defunctis  homani  laboris 
I  Sorte,  snpervacuaque  vita  "— 

was  removed  in  1786.  In  the  garden 
is  a  group  of  fine  trees,  *'  beneath 
whose  shadow  the  poet  frequently 
sat,"  including  a  horse-chestnut  of 
great  size  and  beauty.  Neither  the 
house  nor  grounds  can  now  be  seen 
without  special  leave. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Cbertsey 

^  abomids  in  villas  and  in  pleasant 
country  houses  of  more  importance. 
Beside  very  delightful  walks  in  the 
direction  of  Weybridge  and  the 
Thames,  two  Excursions  of  much  in- 

'  terest  are  to  be  made  from  here — ^to 
SL  Anne*8'hill,  on  the  way  to  Egham, 

j  about  1  m.  N.W.  from  the  town, 
and  a  longer  one  to  Anningsleyt  once 

j  the  residence  of  Thomas  Day,  the 
well-known  author  of '  Sandford  and 
Merton.* 

>  (1.)  St  Anne*8-hiUy  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  river-plain  to  the 
height  of  240  ft.,  and  from  some 
points  of  view  appears  almost  conical, 
is  in  reaUty  a  steep  ridge  of  peat 
and  Bagshot  sand,  extending  N.  and 
S.,  wilh  a  long  spur  thrown  out 
westward.  The  road  to  it  leads  by 
the  Golden  Grove,  a  little  countiy 

>  inn,  before  which  is  a  picturesque 
old  tree,  among  whose  branches  a 
platform  has  been  fixed,  with  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  it.  On  eitlier  side 
are  tiie  plantations  of  St.  Anne's- 
hill  and  of  Monk's  Grove.  "The 
road  is  perfectly  embowered,  and  so 
close  is  the  foliage,  that  you  have  no 
idea  of  the  beautiful  view  which 
awaits  you,  until,  leaving  the  states- 
man's house  to  the  1.,  you  pass 
through  a  sort  of  wicket-gate  on 
the  rt.,  and  follow  a  footpath  to 
where   2   magnificent    trees   crown 


the  hilL  It  is  wisest  to  wait  until, 
passing  along  the  level  ridge,  you 
arrive  at  the  '  view  point,'  and  there, 
spread  around  you,  is  such  a  pano- 
rama as  England  only  can  show,  and 
show  against  the  world,  for  its  ex- 
treme richness.  On  the  1.  is  Coopei^s- 
hill,  which  Denham  long  ago  made 
fiftmous;  in  the  bend,  just  where  it 
meets  the  plain,  you  see  the  towers 
of  Windsor  Castle;  there  is  Harrow- 
hill,  the  sun  shining  brightly  on  its 
tall  church.  A  deep  pall  hovers 
over  London,  but  you  can  see  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  looming  through 
the  mist:  nay,  we  have  heard  of 
those  who  have  told  the  hour  of  the 
day  upon  its  broad-faced  clock.  How 
beautifully  the  Thames  winds !  Ay, 
there  is  tne  grand  stand  at  Epsom, 
and  there  Twickenham,  and  Kich- 
mond-hill,  a  very  queen  of  beauty.'* 
—Mrs.  8.  C.  Hah.  St.  George's-hill, 
beyond  Weybridge  (Rte.  14),  is  also 
a  conspicuous  point  S.,  and  beyond 
again  is  the  long  **  back-bone  "  of  the 
North  Downs,  stretching  away  into 
Kent. 

St.  AnneVhill  was  originally  called 
Eldebury-hill,  from  an  ancient  camp 
which  crowned  it.  "Eldebury,  or 
Elderbury,  was  a  very  important 
military  position,  and  oommandetl  a 
most  extensive  view.  Considerable 
remains  of  the  strong  fosse  may  still 
be  traced.  In  the  meadows  beneath, 
between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  Lale- 
ham  Ferry,  are  two  small  rectangular 
camps,  probably  Roman." — A.  Way, 
A  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Anne, 
was  erected  on  the  loll  in  1334 ; 
but  its  only  relics  are  the  stones 
piled  up  close  behind  the  "view 
point."  A  house  is  said  to  have 
been  built  on  this  spot  from  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel,  by  Lawrence 
Tomson,  the  translator  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  is  buried  in  Chertsey 
church. 

A  path  1.  leads  to  the  JVwn'«  WeU, 
the  waters  of  which  are  in  consider- 
able repute  as  a  cure  for  diseases  of 
the  eye.    The  visitor  should  walk 
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quite  round  the  brow  of  the  hill  and 
enjoy  the  varying  prospects  seen  be- 
yond the  coppices  and  holly  thickets 
that  clothe  its  steep  sides.  The 
evening  choras  of  nightingales  here 
is  well  worth  listening  to.  It  was 
£rom  St.  Anne's-hill,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  Fox  wrote  his  pleasant 
letter  on  the  note  of  the  nightingale. 
On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  hill  is  the 
house  named  St.  Anne*8  HiU  (Lady 
Holland),  for  many  years  the  retreat 
of  tiie  great  statesman  Charles  James 
Fox,  and  the  residence  of  his  widow 
for  more  than  86  years  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  The  house  itself  has 
no  great  merit  or  importance,  but 
the  site  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  much 
taste.  In  them  is  a  cedar  planted, 
•*when  only  the  size  of  a  wand," 
by  Mrs.  Fox,  but  now  a  very  fine 
tree.  Here  are  also  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Friendship,  and  erected  to 
commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of 
Lord  Holland;  and  an  arbour  in 
which  Fox  delighed  to  sit,  at  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  a  vase,  placed  by 
Mrs.  Fox,  with  the  well-known  lines 
from  Dryden*s  version  of  Chaucer's 
*  Flower  and  Leaf :' — 

"The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the 
spring,"  &c. — 

and  below  them  the  following 
verses : — 

••  Cheerful  in  this  sequestered  bower, 
From  all  the  storms  of  life  removed, 
Here  Fox  enjoyed  his  evening  hour 
In  converse  with  the  friends  he  loved. 

'*  And  here  these  lines  he  oft  would  quote, 
Pleased,  from  his  favourite  poet's  lay, 
When,  challenged  by  the  warbler's  note. 
There  breathed  a  song  from  eveiy  spray.** 

At  the  end  of  the  garden  is  a  grotto, 
and  a  small  tea-room  above  it,  with 
stained-glass  windows,  in  which  are 
portraits  of  George  IV,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  of  Mr.  Fox,  "when 
both  were  looking  their  best."  The 
view  from  the  balcony  is  very  beau- 
tifril.  St.  Anne's  Hill  had  been  pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Fox  before  her  mar- 


riage in  1795  (see  Lord  John  RussdCs 
•Life  of  Fox'). 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  liill  is 
Monk*8  Grove  (Miss  St.  Aubyn)^ 

About  1  m.  N.  is  the  pleasant 
village  of  Thorpe,  with  a  small  Dec. 
church.  Brasses:  John  Bonde  and 
wife  (1578) ;  William  Denham,  wife 
and  15  children  (1583). 

(2.)  Proceeding  to  Anningdey,  B>hout 
3  m.  S.  from  Chertsey,  the  road  should 
be  taken  below  St.  Anne's-hill,  lead- 
ing by  Almner*8  Bams  (G.  Catherow, 
Esq.),  a  half-modem  Elizabethan 
cottage,  which  retains  some  fnigmenta 
of  a  venerable  farm-house  occupied, 
as  tenants,  for  many  centuries  by 
one  of  those  long-descended  yeoman 
fisonilies,  more  of  which  Surrey 
and  Sussex  can  perhaps  boast  than 
any  other  English  counties.  The 
name  refers  to  its  appropriation  to 
the  •'almoners"  of  Chertsey  Abbey. 
The  ferm,  says  the  tradition,  was 
granted  by  Alfred  to  his  armour- 
bearer,  Eeginald  Wapshot,  whose 
descendants  continued  to  reside  here 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  remove,  the  estate  being  pur- 
chased by  a  gentleman  who  chose  to 
occupy  it  himself.  The  farm  was  at 
first  held  from  the  abbey,  and  after- 
wards from  the  Crown,  being  at  one 
time  leased  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  raised  the  rent  of  the  tenants, 
but  did  not  dispossess  them,  as  is 
often  erroneously  stated ;  but  through- 
out all  the  changes  in  the  district 
theWapshots  continued  to  flourish, 
••never  very  rich  nor  very  poor,'* 
according  to  a  saying  well  known  in 
Surrey. 

The  next  point  1.  is  BoUeus  (Mrs. 
Gosling),  with  its  richly  wooded  park  ; 
and  close  adjoining  FoxhiUs  (Gen.  Sir 
Arthur  liawrence),  a  good  modem 
Elizabethan  house.  We  then  pass 
Ottershaw  Park  (Sir  E.  T.  Cdlebrooke, 
Bart.,  M.P.)  and  church  by  Sir  G.  G, 
Sooit;  Ottershaw  is  a  yellow-brick 
comfortable  house,  with  portico  and 
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verandah.  Bat  near  the  house  is 
the  Mtohen,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Gothic  church,  with  tower  and 
Dec.  E.  window,  by  one  Craw- 
shay,  whose  God  evidently  was 
his  belly.  We  soon  come  to 
Potter's  Park  (A.  Savory,  Esq.), 
and  crossing  Timber-hill,  fh)m  which 
a  fine  view  is  commanded,  find  our- 
selves at  Anningdey  (Hon.  Mrs.  Jas. 
Norton). 

The  estate  of  Anningsley  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Day  about  1771,  im- 
mediately after  his  coming  of  age. 
The  neighbounng  country  was  then 
ahnoet  entirely  waste  ground,  and 
the  district  very  little  known;  so 
that  tiie  eccentric  philosopher  could 
easily  seclude  hiniself  here,  as  he 
proposed  to  do,  "from  the  vanity, 
vice,  and  deceptive  character  of 
man.'*  Upon  woman  he  proceeded 
to  make  his  well-known  experiments. 
His  own  exterior  was  at  this  time 
not  prepossessing.  "He  seldom," 
said  Mr.  Edgeworth,  "combed  Ms 
raven  locks,  &ough  he  was  remark- 
ably fond  of  washing  in  the  stream." 
On  the  failure  of  his  experiments 
with  l^bina  and  Lucretia,  he  de- 
termined "to  cultivate  the  Graces 
which  he  despised,"  and  went  to 
France  accordingly,  where  he  learnt 
dancing  and  fencing,  and  stood  in 
the  stocks  for  hours  together  "to 
make  his  knees  straight,"  a  result 
which  unhappily  was  not  attained. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Milnes,  a  Yorkshire  lady, 
whose  only  defect  in  her  husband's 
eyes  was  that  she  possessed  a  large 
fortune.  He  then  settled  at  An- 
ningsley, where  he  wrote  *  Sandford 
and  Merton.'  This  was  at  first 
designed  to  be  a  short  story,  to  be 
attached  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  *  Harry 
and  Lucy  ;*  but  it  reached  too  great 
a  length,  and  was  published  sepa- 
rately. In  the  mean  time  he  was 
farming  and  planting  his  estate, 
though  he  dedares  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  that  he 
was  "  out  of  pocket  300L  a  year  by 


it."  The  soil  "is  the  most  com- 
pletely barren  in  England;'*  but  he 
adds,  "I  consider  u»  pleasure  of 
everything  to  lie  in  the  pursuit,  and 
therefore,  while  I  am  contented 
with  the  conveniences  I  enioy,  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  I 
am  5  or  20  vears  In  completing  my 
intended  plans.  I  have  beisides 
another  material  reason,  which  is, 
that  it  enables  me  to  employ  the 
poor."  Mr.  Day's  death  resulted  from 
one  of  his  experiments.  Horses  be- 
come vicious,  lie  held,  from  the  harsh 
manner  in  which  they  are  trained. 
His  theoiy  was  an  anticipation  of 
tha^  of  Mr.  Barey,  but  he  was  not  so 
fortunftte  in  carrying  it  into  practice. 
He  reared  a  aolt,  and,  without  having 
it  broken  in,  set  out  to  ride  it  to 
Anningsley  from  his  mother's  house 
at  Bear  Wood,  Berks.  Before  he  had 
Rot  far  he  was  thrown  and  killed  by  a 
kick  of  the  animal,  Sept.  28th,  1789. 
The  wild  and  pleasantly  tangled 
wood  through  whi(Ui  the  visitor  passes, 
after  entering  at  the  lodge  gate,  was 
planted  by  Mr.  Day,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  Scotch  fir.  *  The  drive 
reaches  the  house  beyond  through 
a  short  tract  of  cultivated  ground. 
After  all,  there  is  not  much  to  see  at 
Anningsley,  but  it  is  a  pleasant  walk, 
for  which  the  house,  with  its  associa- 
tions, furnishes  a  reason ;  the  tourist 
who  does  not  mind  lengthening  his 
stroll  should  return  by  way  of  ^m- 
ney  Oak  and  Addlestone^  in  order  to 
see  the  Crouch  Oaky  if  he  has  not 
previously  visited  it. 


ROUTE  14. 

WEYBRIDGE  TO  FARNBOROUQH,  BY 
WOKING  [ST.  QEORGE'S-HILL,  BY- 
FLEET,  PIRBRK3HT,  AND  FRIMLEY. 
ALDERSHOT.] 

SotUh  Western  BaUtoay,    13|  m. 

Just  beyond  the  Weybridge  Stat, 
the  rly.  crosses  an  arm  of  the  river 
Wey,  and  soon  after  its  navigable 
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stream,  and  passes  along  a  tract  of 
heath  countiy,  interspersed  with  fir- 
plantations,  having  the  Basingstoke 
Canal  on  N.  for  nearly  the  whole 
distance  to  Farnhorough. 

More  than  one  very  pleasant  day's 
Excuriion  may  he  made  from  the 
Weybridge  Stat,  beginning  with  the 
circuit  of  St.  George's-hill  (S.  of  the 
stat.),  proceeding  through  the  village 
of  Weybridge,  and  terminating  along 
the  banlcs  of  the  Thames  at  Walton 
(as  indicated  in  Bte.  7),  a  pilgrimage 
not  exceeding  8  m.,  you  have  a 
ramble  hardly  to  be  equalled,  for 
variety  and  interest,  within  any  simi- 
lar distance  of  London.  One  hardly 
longer,  and  little  less  pleasant,  is 
made  by  crossing  St.  GJeorge  s-hill, 
visiting  Cobhanv,  Byfleet,  and  Wis- 
ley,  and  thence  either  istuming 
along  the  towing-path  of  the  navi- 
gable branch  of  the  Wey,  or  pro- 
ceeding through  Pirford  to  the  Wok- 
ing Stat.  In  either  case  the  whole 
distance  to  be  traversed  will  be  be- 
tween 8  and  9  m. 

St.  George  s-hiUf  the  highest  point 
of  the  Bagshot  sand,  is  about  1  m. 
S.  of  the  Weybridge  Stat.  From  the 
stat.  St  George*s-hill  will  best  be 
reached  by  a  footpath  1.,  sibortly  after 
crossing  the  bridge,  southwards.  The 
hill  itself,  about  500  ft.  in  height, 
commands  the  finest  view  in  this  part 
of  the  county.  Windsor  Castle  and 
Hampton  dourt  are  conspicuous 
points  N.  Nearer  is  St  Anne*s- 
hiU,  overhanging  Chertsey,  with  the 
Thames  winding  through  its  woods 
and  meadows.  The  Fox  hills  and 
Chobham  ridges,  in  the  autumn 
bright  with  purple  heather,  stretch 
away  W.  and  K.W*  Richmond-hill 
conceals  London;  but  the  ** visible 
churdi"  of  Harrow  is  seen  rising 
from  the  great  plain  of  Middlesex, 
and  Highgate  and  Hampstead  appear 
beyond.  The  dump  of  the  Knock- 
holt  beeches,  near  Sevenoaks,  is  the 
most  distant  point  eastward;  to  the 
N.W.  some  high  ground  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, not  far  from  Wycombe,  is 


marked  by  a  somewhat  similar  dump. 
The  view  S.  is  shut  in  by  the  Norm 
Downs,  which  may  be  traced  from 
Hindhead,  beyond  Haslemere  (Bte. 
IS),  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Croydon. 
Gtood  foregrounds  may  be  obtained 
for  these  distant  views  on  different 
parts  of  the  hill,  upon  which  are 
many  clumps  of  Scotch  firs,  of  old 
date.  More  recently  masses  of  broad- 
leaved  trees  were  planted  here  by 
the  late  Earl  of  EUesmeie.  The 
summit  and  sides  of  the  hill  are 
indeed  too  thickly  planted  to  allow 
of  the  views  being  properly  seen 
since  the  trees  have  grown  to  their 
present  dimensions.  A  little  judi- 
cious thinning  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  lover  of  distant  scenery. 
•*  There  are  many  steeps  covered  with 
spreading  ferns,  which  it  is  pleasant 
to  climb  and  wander  over.  The  land- 
scape artist  will  be  loth  to  leave  it ; 
both  its  rough  bold  outlines  and  its 
vivid  contrasts  of  colour  are  so  en- 
ticing."—^. 8. 

The  hill  is  of  irregular  form,  with 
steep  bastions  projecting  from  its 
sides.  Near  the  S.E.  angle  is  an 
intrenchment  to  which  the  general 
name  of  "  C89sar*s  Camp "  has  long 
been  given,  though  its  Eoman  origin 
is  more  than  questionable.  It  is 
many-angled,  and  follows  the  form 
of  the  hill,  with  a  double  ditch  and 
vallum  toward  the  W.  The  area 
includes  about  14  acres.  On  the 
S.  side  a  line  of  deep  intrenchment 
seems  to  lead  downward  toward  the 
small  lake  of  Silvermere  (10  acres  in 
extent),  which  lies  close  under  the 
hill.  The  camp  itself  is  crowned 
by  a  clump  of  lofty  firs,  and  would 
afford  a  fine  panorama  of  the  coun- 
try S.  but  for  the  surrounding  plan- 
tations. 

A  great  meeting  of  "Levellers,** 
headed  by  the  notorious  John 
Lilbui-ne,  took  place  upon  this  hill 
**  in  Oliver's  days,"  according  to 
Aubrey. 

Descending  the  hill,  at  Silvermere, 
tlie  tourist,  leaving  Pains-hill  on  his 
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rt.,  may  prpceed  to  Gobham,  where 
the  church  is  worth  a  visit  (Rte.  10), 
by  Gobham-street»  and  return  through 
Fains-hill,  and  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity come  out  on  the  old  Portsmouth 
road,  and  thence  over  Gobham  Com- 
mon to  Byfleet. 

By  fleet,  2  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Weybridee 
Stat.,  is  '*  an  admirable  place  for  the 
artist,  a  treasure-house  of  long  barns, 
whose  roofs  are  overgrown  with  moss, 
its  dwellings  so  well  cared  for,  half- 
farm,  half-cottage  houses,  its  trees 
so  nobly  grown,  and  more  than  one 
or  two  stotely  venerable  mansions, 
opened  upon  by  solid  gateways,  and 
protected  by  massive  railings  or  walls 
covered  with  ivy."— Jfr«.  8,  C,  HaU. 
The  Church,  which  stands  some 
distanoe  S.  of  the  village,  is  small 
and  without  interest.  The  chancel  is 
Dec. ;  the  N.  aisle  is  modem  and  poor. 
In  it  are  a  Brass  of  a  former  rector, 
Thomas  Taylor,  d.  about  1480,  and 
a  marble  tablet  for  Joseph  Spence, 
author  of  the  'Pdymetis,'  who  was 
accidentally  drowned  here  in  1768. 
He  had  lived  for  many  years  in  this 
parish.  Stephen  Duck,  the  poetical 
prot^g^  of  Queen  Caroline,  was  rector 
of  Bvfleet  1752-56. 

About  i  m.  S.E.  from  the  church 
is  Byfleet  Park,  now  a  farmhouse, 
with  a  certain  lonely,  desolate  look, 
"  but  within  containing  some  pleasant 
rooms  which  seem  to  have  been  de- 
corated temp.  William  III.  or  Anne. 
Much  of  the  house,  however,  is  older 
,  than  this,  perhaps  dating  from  the 
time  of  Anne  of  Denmark ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  walls  may  have  ^*  heard 
the  stormy  waUings"  of  Henry  VHI., 
who,  so  runs  the  tradition,  was  sent 
f  here  to  be  nursed.  (Aubrey,  however, 
says  that  Henry  VIII.  was  nursed 
at  Domey  House,  in  the  village  of 
Byfleet.)  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  is 
a  carved  slab  of  stonework  worth 
notice.  There  is  a  good  view  from 
the  back  of  the  house ;  and  a  very 
beautiful  one  from  a  keeper's  lodge 
on  higher  ground. 
[Surrey,  <fcc.] 


The  manor  to  which  this  house  is 
attached  was  for  some  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  and  ftom  this 
spot  Edward  II.  dated  his  letters  for 
the  arrest  of  the  Templars,  1308. 
James  L  settled  it  on  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, who  according  to  Aubrey,  *'  be- 
can  to  build  a  noble  house  of  brick 
here,"  which  was  completed  by  Sir 
James  Fullerton,  one  of  the  king's 
favourites. 

At  Byfleet  is  the  Surrey  Industrial 
School,  removed  from  Wandsworth  in 
1871;  the  &rm  is  about  250  acres, 
and  is  cultivated  by  the  boys. 

The  village  of  Wieley,  f  m.  S.  of 
Byfleet  church  by  the  fields,  will  be 
found  hardly  less  attractive  by  the 
artist.  Its  little  Church,  standing  in 
a  naked-looking  churchyard,  by  a 
large  rambling  daiiy-farm  (there  is 
no  village),  contains  some  plain 
Norm,  and  E.  E.  portions ;  but  is  not 
of  much  interest.  From  Wisley  the 
tourist  may  proceed  by  Pirford,  1^  m. 
S.W.  (Rte.  10),  to  Woking,  IJ  m.  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction,  or  return 
to  Weybridge  along  tiie  towing-path 
ofthe  Wey. 

Leaving  Byfleet  and  Pirford  on 
the  1.,  niunerous  plantations  of  Scotch 
fir,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
extensively  made  over  the  Surrey 
heaths  in  this  direction  (see  Introd.% 
line  the  sides  of  the  rly.  at  intervals. 
One  of  these  plantations,  rt.,  covers 
the  bed  of  the  great  pond  or  lake 
called  Sheerwater,  2  m.  in  circum- 
ference. It  was  drained  and  planted 
about  50  years  since. 

24 J  m.  (from  Waterloo)  Wokina 
(Junction  Stat),  whence  a  branch 
goes  oflf  on  S.  to  Guildford  (Rte.  5), 
Haslemere  (Rte.  15),  and  Portsmouth 
(Rte.  16).  When  the  S.W.  Rly.  was 
opened  (in  1838),  the  siat  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  an  open  heath,  and 
for  some  years  a  public-house  (the 
Railway  Hotel)  was  almost  the  only 
dwelling  near  it.  Now  there  isa  much 
larger  inn  (the  Albion)  close  against 
the  station,  several  good  residences 
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mansion  which  temp.  Edw.  IE.  be- 
longed to  Hugh  le  Despenser,  Earl 
of  Winchester,  and  which  reverted 
to  the  crown  on  his  attainder.  It 
subsequently  passed  through  the 
Hollands  to  Margaret  Beaufort, 
mother  of  Henry  VH.,  who  died 
here  in  1509.  Henry  VH.  had  fre- 
quently visited  her  at  Woking ;  and 
Henry  Vni.  made  the  palcu^  his 
occasional  residence.  Wolsey,  then 
Archbp.  of  York,  was  with  him  here 
when  '^  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
Archbp.  from  Rome,  certifying  him 
how  he  was  elected  to  be  a  cardinal.'* 
James  I.  granted  the  palace  and 
manor  to  Sir  Edward  Zouch,  and 
it  has  since  passed  through  many 
hands.  Sir  Edward  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  the  old  palace,  which  had 
fallen  to  decay,  and  to  have  built 
a  new  house  at  Hoe  Place,  a  short 
distance  N.  of  the  town.  A  ruinous 
slender  brick  tower,  capped  by  a 
Mnd  of  lantern,  stUl  remains  here  on 
the  Mil-top,  and  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  been  used  for  the  king's 
guidance  when  he  came  to  visit  Sir 
Edward  at  night.  Sir  Edward  Zouch, 
according  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
{Court  and  Char,  of  King  James), 
was  one  of  the  '*  chief  and  master 
fools"  who  assisted  in  the  king's 


wi£hin  a  short  distance,  and  a  village 
is  &st  growing  up.  The  laige  and 
ornamental  red-brick  building,  with 
stone  dressings,  seen  on  1.,  just  before 
reaching  the  station,  is  the  Royal 
Dramatic  College  for  decayed  mem- 
bers of  the  theatrical  profession. 

(For  Ghobham  and  the  country  N. 
of  the  station,  see  Bte.  9.) 

The  village  of  Woking  (Inn,  the 
White  Hart)  lies  about  1^  m.  S. 
of  the  station,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  one  long  and  not  un- 
picturesque  street,  stretching  along 
the  1.  bank  of  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Wey.  There  is  a 
large  paper-mill  on  the  river,  but  the 
village  proper  has  a  dull,  drowsy 
aspect.  The  river  aflFords  tolerable 
fishing,  and  the  coimtrjr,  although 
flat  and  commonplace  immediately 
around  Woking,  and  at  best  far  from 
possessing  the  beauty  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guildford,  affords  some 


;  excursions. 
The  Church  of  Wokmg  (St.  Peter), 
deserves  a  visit,  rather  for  its  pictur- 
esque appearance  than  for  its  ec- 
clesiologica  linterest.  As  yet  it  has 
escaped  the  restorer.  It  looks  old 
and  neglected,  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, just  what  a  painter  would  like 
to  dcetch.  The  tower  is  |,weather- 
beaten,  and  stained  all  over  with 
lichens ;  and  the  nave  is  overgrown 
with  ivy.  It  stands  out  of  the 
village  close  down  by  the  Wey,  and 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
looks  even  better  than  close  at 
hand.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
Dec,  the  chancel  E.  E.  Observe  the 
W.  entrance  (E.  E.),  ^mthin  the 
tower.  The  door  itself  is  covered 
with  ironwork  of  Dec.  character. 
The  ancient  open  seats  remain  in 
the  nave.  In  the  chancel  ia  a  brass 
plate  with  inscription  for  Sir  Edward 
Zouch  (d.  1630),  to  whom  the  manor 
of  Woking  was  granted  by  James  I. 
There  are  no  monumeuts  of  import- 
ance. 

On  the  Wey,  about  1  m.  below 
the  tuwu,  are  the  foundations  of  a 


A  pleasant  walk  of  about  2  m. 
along  the  Wey  (down  the  stream) 
will  bring  the  tourist  to  the  remains 
of  Newark  Priory,  whence  Pirford 
may  be  readily  visited  (Rte.  10). 
Other  walks  may  be  taken  across  the 
Wey  to  Ripley  and  Ockham  (Rte.  10); 
by  Horsell  to  Ghobham  (Rte.  9),  re- 
turning by  Bisley  and  Knaphill ;  and 
by  Send  and  Whitemoor  to  Worples- 
don  and  Pirbright  (vost),  returning 
by  the  Basingstoke  Canal  along  the 
foot  of  Knap-hill. 

The  country  immediatelv  N.  of 
the  Woking  Stat,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  level,  and  of  no  marked  in- 
terest. Patches  of  barren  black  heath 
remain  between  the  cultivated 
grounds,  but  the  pedestrian  will  find 
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more  to  attract  him  as  he  gets  farther 
westward. 

The  tower  of  EotmO,  Church  is 
visible  from  the  rly.,  1  m.  N.W., 
across  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  which 
comiects  that  town  with  the  Wey  and 
the  Thames.  The  church  (or  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  Mary — Horsell  was 
originally  a  hamlet  of  Woking)  is 
chiefly  Perp.,  and  has  been  well 
restored  (1871).  The  chancel  con- 
taiDs  some  late  Brasses  of  the  Sutton 
fi«nily — the  principal  being  John  and 
Thomas  Sutton— both  1608;  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  is  one  of 
Thomas  Edmonds,  '*(7itizen  and 
Master  Carpenter  to  the  Chamber  " 
[of  London],  1619,  his  wife,  5  sons, 
and  2  daughters.  In  this  parish 
are  the  rose-gardens  of  the  Messrs. 
C)obbett, — well  worth  seeing  when 
the  plants  are  in  flower. 

About  IJ  m.  W.  is  the  wooded 
height  of  Knap-hill,  where  is  the  fine 
nursery  of  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  which 
the  admirer  of  American  plants  in 
particular  should  not  leave  this 
neighbourhood  without  visiting;  it 
is  about  2i  m.  from  Woking  Sta- 
tion. The  nursery  was  formed  (the 
peat  soil  and  air  being  espedaUy 
favourable)  about  60  years  since,  and 
&11  the  beautiful  additions  to  the 
g^en  which  the  last  half-century 
has  produced  have  been  received  and 
cultivated  here,  as  well  as  hollies, 
yews,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other 
trees.  The  grounds  (above  200 
acies)  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 
visitor. 

The  long  peculiar-looking  brick 
bnilding.  N.  of  the  line,  with  a  lofty 
central  campanile  (in  reality  a  chim- 
ney and  ventilating  shaft),  is  the 
Prison  for  Invalid  Convicts.  The 
prisoners  average  somewhat  over  400; 
some  of  them  are  set  to  "  reclaim  the 
genius  of  the  stubborn  plain,"  but 
the  good  effect  of  their  labour  is  not 
8f  yet  very  apparent.  Opposite  is  a 
similar  Prison  for  Females,  many  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  mosaic  tiles  for  flooring,  ex- 


amples of  which  may  bo  seen  in  the 
South  Kensington  and  Bethnal-green 
Museums,  and  in  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. The  vast  structure  about  }  m. 
beyond  is  the  second  Surrey  County 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

A  little  farther  a  short  line  of  rly. 
runs  off  1.  to  the  Woking  Cemetery ^ 
or  London  Necropolis,  which  extends 
along  the  main  line  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  cemetery  com- 
pany (established  in  1852)  purchased 
2000  acres  of  the  wild  undulating 
heatiiy  land,  extending  4  m.  along 
the  rly.  towards  Pirbnght,  of  which 
400  acres  have  been  laid  out  and 
Ranted  for  the  purpose  of  a  cemetery. 
The  shrubs  seem  to  thrive  well,  and 
in  the  season  there  is  a  brilliant  show 
of  rhododendrons  and  flowers.  The 
chapel  for  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  stands  near  the  centre 
of  the  cemetery;  in  other  parts  are 
denominational  chapels.  The  com- 
pany have  a  station  of  their  own  in 
the  Westminster-road,  whence  a  train 
runs  every  morning  direct  to  the^seme- 
^  —     Some  }  m.  along  the  cemetery 


27}  m.  Broohoood  Stat,  intended 
primarily  for  the  cemetery,  but 
serving  also  for  Pirbright,  Knap- 
hill,  and  Bisley.  [1  m.  beyond,  the 
Aldershot  line  goes  off  on  S.,  has 
stats,  at  North  Camp  and  Aldershot 
town  {post),  and  is  continued  on  to 
Famham,  avoiding  the  old  detour  by 
Guildford.] 

On  1.  of  the  main  line  is  Pirbright, 
where,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  neighbourhood,  before  the  days 
of  the  rly.,  a  stranger  was  so  great  a 
rarity,  that  the  natives  used  to  wel- 
come him  by  dancing  round  him  in 
a  ring — a  ceremony  known  Pir- 
biightice  as  "Dancmg  the  Hog." 
It  was  also  said  of  them,  that,  in 
order  to  flnd  out  whether  it  rained, 
they  were  accustomed  to  go  to  the 
ponds  on  the  heath ;  but  very  similar 
tales  have  been  current  regardinj!:  the 
"natives"  of  other  counties,  and  if. 
1  3 
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they  ever  had  a  baais  of  truth,  they 
have  none  now.  Pirhiight  is  now  a 
pleasant-looking  village,  with  many 
new  houses,  good  schools  on  the 
green,  and  a  couple  of  fair  inns.  The 
Church  is  modem,  ugly,  and  odd. 
The  nave  is  of  brick,  erected  in  1785; 
the  chancel,  recent,  of  stone,  and  a 
sort  of  Perp.  style ;  the  tower  nonde- 
script ;  but  something  is  being  done 
to  veil  its  deformity  by  training  ivy 
over  it.  Near  the  church  are  the 
remains  of  a  mansion  called  the 
Court  House,  once  moated,  and  per- 
haps worth  examination  by  the  anti- 
quary. 

In  GoldsiDorthy  cutting  (about  the 
28th  m.)  the  teeth  of  sharks  and 
rays  were  found,  and  "  a  large  tooth 
of  a  saw-fish,  the  only  known  ex- 
ample of  the  genus  PrtsUs  hitherto 
found  in  England."— itfantett.  (Three 
species  of  this  genus  are  mentioned 
in  Morris's  '  Catalogue '  as  having 
been  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  of 
England.)  Portions  of  the  shell  of 
a  freshwater  turtle  were  also  dis- 
covered in  this  bed,  which  consists 
of  a  greenish  sand. 

The  Bagshot  sands  form  the  up- 
permost deposit  of  the  so-called 
"London  basin"  (see  Introd.  Surrey), 
of  which  we  reach  the  extreme  point 
a  little  beyond  Famborough,  where 
the  chalk  rises  to  the  surface.  These 
sands  cover  the  whole  N.E.  of 
Surrey,  and,  after  a  long  interval  of 
chalk,  reappear  in  the  S.  of  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  **  Hampshire  basin" 
was  no  doubt  formed  at  the  same 
time,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 
shallow  ocean,  as  the  London;  the 
two  having  been  divided  by  some 
violent  upheaval  of  the  chalk. 

After  passing  many  commons,  and 
through  another  deep  cutting,  the 
line  crosses  the  brook  (the  Black- 
vfater)t  which  at  32^  m.  divides 
Surrey  and  Hampshire.  The 
cutting  well  displays  the  beds 
of  Bagshot  Sand,  of  which  all  this 
district  is  composed.    They  consist 


of  siliceous  sand  and  sandstone,  asso- 
ciated with  thin  layers  of  marl  and 
clay.  The  lowest  beds  (marls  inter- 
spersed with  grains  of  greeusand)  are 
fossiliferous,  and  contaiA  numerous 
shells. 

I  m.  after  crossing  the  brook 
which  divides  the  two  counties  we 
reach 

32  i  m.  Famborough  Stat.— one  of 
the  **  gates"  of  the  Camp  at  Alder- 
shot. 

Famborough  has  greatly  increased 
in  size  since  the  formation  of  the 
camp,  part  of  which  stands  in  the 
parish,  and  towards  which  groups 
of  villas  extend,  but  in  itself  it  con- 
tains nothing  calling  for  notice. 
The  church  (St.  Peter),  is  a  plain 
old  building.  Famborough  Park 
(Capt.  G.  H.  Elliott). 

The  Chobham  ridges,  described 
in  Rte.  9,  may  be  reached  from 
hence ;  the  distance  is  about  2^  m. 
The  tourist  will  pass  through  JPWwi- 
ley,  once  a  secluded  and  picturesque 
village,  but  now  containing  many 
good  residences,  and  a  population 
that  has  doubled  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  camp;  the  church  is 
modern,  and  without  interest.  Ad- 
joining is  Frimley  Park  (Mrs.  Cromp- 
ton  Stansfield). 

Aldebshot. 

Aldershot  Camp  is  wholly  within 
Hampshire :  but  lying  in  a  nook  of  tho 
county  which  penetrates  into  Surrey, 
and  is  inclosed  on  two  sides  by  it; 
and,  further,  as  the  stations  by  which 
it  is  reached  are  all  in  Surrey,  except 
Famborough,  which  is  just  outside 
the  boundary,  it  will  perhaps  be  most 
convenient  to  the  tourist  to  include 
the  notice  of  the  camp  in  the  Hand- 
book for  Surrey. 

The  whole  of  Aldershot  Heath, 
together  with  the  ^owns  stretching 
away  towfia*d  the  N.  of  Surrey,  consist 
of  the  Bagshot  sand,  which  reaches 
its    southern   termination,   and    its 
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highest  elevation  (abont  500  ft.)* 
here.  Tucksbory-hill  and  Beacon- 
hill,  both  lying  N.E.  of  Famham, 
are  the  highest  points  of  the  Bagshot 
sand,  with  which  they  are  in  fact 
only  capped.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  hill  on  which  Gsesar's  Camp 
(post)  stands  is  of  chalk,  and  forms  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  N.  Downs,  —  a 
sort  of  bastion  flung  forward  into  the 
flat  country  of  Hampshire,  a  wide 
stretch  of  which  is  overlooked  from 
its  summit.  The  hill  itself  descends 
sharply  into  the  heath  on  the  N.  and 
N.W.  sides ;  on  the  S.  the  intrench- 
ment  (the  form  of  which  is  irregular) 
lias  a  triple  vallum.  It  is  probably 
of  Britisn  origin,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  may  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  Alfred  the  Great  before 
his  defeat  of  the  Northmen  at  Fam- 
ham in  894. 

The  camp  was  permanently  esta- 
blished here  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  heath 
having  been  made  by  engineers  from 
Chobham  in  1853,  and  a  more  com- 
plete one  in  the  spring  of  1854.  The 
camp  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Win- 
chester turnpike-road,  and  is  divided 
into  a  North  and  a  South  Oamp  by 
the  Basingstoke  Canal.  The  plateau 
on  which  they  stand  is  on  an  average 
320  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  situa- 
tion has  proved  singularly  healthy. 
The  country  westward  is  chiefly  used 
for  artillery  practice,  and  for  fleld- 
days ;  the  rifle  ranges  are  mostly  to 
the  E.  Beside  a  line  of  10  m.  in  pro- 
gress to  Ascot, no  less  than  8  rly.  stats, 
give  access  to  the  Camp, — viz.,  (1.)  on 
the  South  Western  line,  Famborough 
fromtheN.,iis^(Green)  axidTongham 
on  the  S.,  the  distances  ranging  from 
2  to  3  miles ;  North  Camp,  1  m.  from 
the  entrance  of  the  North  Camp,  and 
very  near  the  rifle  ranges  on  Ash 
Common ;  and  Aldenhot  Toum,  very 
near  the  South  Camp;  (2.)  on  the 
Heading  and  Reigate  branch  of  the 
South  EastemRly.,il«;i  (Church),  2  m. 
from  the  South  Camp ;  Alderahot  (or 
North  Camp),  which  is  nearer  to  tlie 


camp  than  the  S.W.  stat.  of  the  same 
name ;  and  Farriborough,  ^  m.  N.E. 
of  tlie  Famborough  Stat,  of  the  South 
Western  line.  At  the  Farnborough 
and  both  the  North  Camp  stats, 
omnibuses  meet  most  of  the  trains. 
Other  conveyances  are  also  to  be  had, 
but  the  fares  are  at  least  1«.  per  mile ; 
and  as  the  high  roads  are  singularly 
unpicturesque  and  insufferably  dusty, 
the  pedestrian  will  do  well  to  avoid 
them,  and  make  his  way  through  the 
fir-plantations,  interspersed  wil£  open 
patches  of  heather,  tnat  still  gird  in 
the  camp  on  either  side,  though  they 
axe  daily  diminishing  with  the  in- 
crease of  cultivation  stimulated  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  manure. 
This,  indeed,  has  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  a  sewage  farm  (Mr. 
Blackburn)  near  the  North  Cainp. 
The  tourist  need  not  fear  to  lose  lus 
way,  as  the  4  churches  in  the  camps 
are  all  placed  on  rising  ground,  and 
serve  as  landmarks. 

In  the  North  Camp  the  buildings 
are  principally  of  wood,  arranged  in 
"  lines,"  as  they  are  styled,  which  are 
lettered  from  A  to  Q.  Each  line  is 
an  oblong  block  of  about  40  huts, 
numbered  from  N.  to  S.,  the  great 
majority  of  wood,  painted  black,  and 
covered  with  felt ;  some  2  or  3  are 
of  brick  for  special  purposes,  and  a 
rebuilding  of  the  whole  in  that 
material,  or  concrete,  is  said  to  be 
intended.  Each  of  the  men's  huts 
is  arranged  to  hold  22  men.  The 
huts  for  the  officers  and  sergeants 
are  in  no  respect  superior  in  out- 
ward appearance  to  those  of  the 
privates,  out  each  officer  has  more 
space  allowed  him;  whilst  a  few  of  the 
superior  officers  have  separate  dwell- 
ings, around  which,  in  many  oases, 
is  a  piece  of  ground  inclosed  for 
a  garden,  but  often  containing 
little  more  than  a  few  hardy  ever- 
greens. At  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
camp  is  a  wooden  church,  with  a  por- 
tico ;  this  stands  on  a  slight  elevation, 
whence  a  fisiir  prospect  is  commanded. 

The  South  Camp  occupies  much 
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the  larger  space,  and  has  all  the 
chief  public  establishments.  Near 
the  canal  is  an  iron  church ;  and  about 
§  m.  S.E.  a  wooden  one,  with  a  few 
small  painted  windows.  Between  the 
two  lies  the  cemetery.  The  commis- 
sariat, the  barrack  department,  the 
workshops  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  the  gasworks,  are  all  on  a  yery 
extensive  scale.  On  a  hillock  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  recognisable  from 
afar  by  its  clumps  of  firs,  are  the 
quarters  of  the  Lieut-General  in 
command  (Sir  T.  Steele,  K.O.B.). 
and  close  by  are  placed  2  Russian 
guns  and  a  bell  from  Sebastopol, 
used  as  morning  and  evening  guns, 
and  to  strike  Ihe  hours:  the  tone 
of  the  bell  is  deep  and  gong-like, 
and  it  can  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  The  lines  of  wooden 
huts,  lettered  A  to  Z,  lie  to  the  N. 
of  the  genersJ's  quarters,  whilst  to  the 
S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.,  are  many  spacious, 
substantial,  and  some  of  them  really 
handsome,  brick  buildings,  as  the 
Hospital,  the  Royal  Artillery  bar- 
racks, and  barracks  for  both  cavalry 
and  in&ntry.  One  set,  called  the 
Block  Barracks,  has  a  verandah  to 
each  story,  and  its  parade-ground  is 
roofed  over  with  glass.  The  Grand 
Parade  between  the  Infimtry  (N.) 
and  Oavalry  (8.)  Barracks,  hauB  a 
double  avenue  of  trees,  the  view 
extending  from  All  Saints'  Church 
( W.)  to  the  Redan-hill,  with  its  wind- 
beaten  firs  (E.) 

As  before  said,  the  camp  proper 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Winchester  road. 
Along  this  road,  however,  are  several 
objects  deserving  notice.  First,  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  close  to  the  North 
Camp;  and  next,  the  Officers'  Club- 
house, the  scene  of  the  Crawley 
court-martial,  in  1868.  An  interest- 
ing Industrial  Exhibition,  chiefly  of 
works  executed  by  officers  and  sol- 
diers, was  held  in  it  in  the  smnmer 
of  1864.  It  stands  a  short  distance 
S.  of  the  canal,  has  a  grass-plat  with 
shrubbery  in  front,  and,  though 
built   only   of   corrugated   iron   is 


rather  a  handsome  edifice;  it  con- 
tains a  noble  clubroom  and  16  other 
apartments,  i  m.  S.  of  the  Club- 
house, and  standing  on  higher  ground, 
is  thepeimament  ^urch{All  Saints), 
opened  in  1863.  It  stands  in  a 
beautifully  kept  inclosure  (not  a 
burial  ground)  at  the  head  of  Avenue- 
road,  is  cruciform,  of  red  brick,  with 
stone  facings ;  questionable  E.  E.  in 
style ;  has  N.  and  S.  porches,  and  a 
lofty  tower,  with  pyramidal  roof 
(121  ft.  from  the  gi*ound),  at  the  N. 
E.  angle.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
P.  C.  Hardwick,  but  has  been  en- 
larged, and  now  has  3000  sittings. 
There  are  several  painted  windows, 
and  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Lieut. 
A.  H.  Eyre,  90th  Light  Infantry, 
killed  in  the  Ashantee  campaign. 

A  short  distance  fiui;her,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  road,  is  a  &-planta- 
tion,  inclosed  by  park  palings,  and 
hidhig  all  but  the  stabling  of  the 
Queen's  Pavilion.  A  hillock  near, 
however,  shows  the  building  itself, 
seated  on  a  rising  ground  amid 
thriving  shrubberies.  It  is  of  wood, 
but  painted  with  bright  colours,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  most  of 
the  edifices  around.  It  is  understood 
to  containseveral handsome  rooms, but 
admission  is  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
out more  influence  than  the  casual 
visitor  may  ordinarily  be  supposed  to 
possess. 

About  }  m.  W.  of  the  PaviUon  ex- 
tends the  Long  Valley,  the  scene  of 
the  Aldershot  field-days.  At  its 
extremity  is  a  steep  hill(600  ft.),  witiii 
some  ancient  intrenchments  which 
bear  the  name  of  Cffisar's  Camp,  and 
where  Roman  odns  have  been  found. 
Modem  works  have  been  thrown  up 
on  Hungry-hill,  nearer  to  the  Win- 
chester-road, and  the  whole  district 
is  so  marked  out  for  artillery  or  rifle 
ranges,  and  the  red  danger-flags  are 
displayed  at  so  many  points  in  all 
the  fore  part  of  the  day,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  be  too  anxious  at  that 
time  for  its  exploration,  but  to  choose 
the  afternoon    instead,   wh^i    the 
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troops  are  amusiiig  themselves  in 
their  tennis-courts  or  recreation- 
grounds,  or  are  crowding  the  streets, 
♦'publics,'*  and  music-halls  of  the 
rising  town  of  Aldershot  (post). 

Together  the  camps  coyer  an  area 
of  about  7  sq.  m. ;  ana  thej  commonly 
contain  about  12,000  troops,  beside 
women  and  chilchen.  According  to 
an  official  return  (1874)  there  is  ac- 
commodation for  754  officers,  15,665 
men,  and  4358  horses;  about  two- 
thirds  are  provided  for  in  the  huts,  and 
one-taird  in  the  permanent  barracks. 
Whei,  as  at  the  summer  drills, 
militia  and  volunteers  arealso present, 
they  are  usually  placed  under  canvas 
on  Cove  Common,  near  the  Fam- 
borongh  Stat.  To  the  visitor,  the  black 
wooden  huts  and  stables  of  hurdles 
have  at  first  a  repulsive  appear- 
ance, but  even  a  slight  investigation 
will  show  that  great  pains  and  ex- 
pense have  been  bestowed  on  this 
unpromising  spot,  and  that  things 
are  net  so  bad  as  they  seem.  An 
ample  supply  of  water  has  been 
brought  from  a  distance,  avenues  of 
trees  have  been  planted,  convenient 
recreation -grounds  formed,  and  at 
the  Korth  Camp  there  is  a  race- 
course. The  great  drawback  is  the 
dust,  which  is  still  almost  intolerable, 
although  much  has  been  done  to 
mitigate  the  evil. 

B^ide  its  cook-house,  mess-room, 
laundry,  and  canteen,  each  block 
of  huts  contains  its  schools,  its 
commissariat  stores  and  workshop. 
A  well-appointed  fire-brigade  has  its 
stations  all  over  the  camps,  and  is 
provided  with  iron  screens  on  wheels, 
to  isolate  any  burning  building.  There 
are  post-offices  and  telegraph-offices 
inside,  and  cabstands  outside  the 
gates.  There  are,  beside  the  churches, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenting 
chapels,  also  a  Mission-house  and 
Soldiers'  Institute,  a  structure  of 
some  architectural  character,  &c. 
General  Sir  A.  J.  Lawrence  has 
erected  a  drmking-fountain,  and  a 
well-trained  amateur  choir  has  been 


formed  for  the  Church  service. 
Theatricals  are  in  vogue,  and  there 
are  Libraries  for  all  ranks,  as  well  as 
a  Mutual  Instruction  Society,  where 
some  of  the  most  accomplished 
officers  devote  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  the  improvement  and  amusement 
of  their  men. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  much 
at  Aldershot  to  interest  the  visitor, 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
country  in  which  it  is  placed  is  not 
by  any  means  attractive.  The  heath 
is  bounded,  however,  on  tiie  Surrey 
side,  by  a  range  of  low  heathery  hills, 
called  Romping  Downs,  from  which 
some  good  views  over  the  flat  coun- 
try are  commanded,  and  which  are 
themselves  not  unpleasing  to  the 
pedestrian  who  rejoices  in  the  free- 
dom of  an  uninclosed  country.  For 
ordinary  visitors,  the  great,  if  not 
the  sole  attraction  of  Aldershot  are 
the  field-days ;  and  a  really  brilliant 
field-day  here  is  a  sight  which  will 
amply  repay  the  civilian  for  what- 
ever trouole  he  may  have  taken  in 
making  the  transit  from  any  one  of 
the  rlv.  stations,  or  in  climbing  the 
steep  height  of  CsBsar's  Camp. 

The  town  of  Aldershot  closely 
adjoins  the  South  Camp  (Hotels: 
Cambridge,  Wellington,  George, 
Royal).  It  was  a  mere  village  before 
the  establishment  of  the  camp,  but 
is  now  a  weU-built  town,  with  a  Pop. 
of  about  12,000,  with  Local  Board, 
School  Board,  Market  House,  Banks, 
&c.  The  Church  (St.  Michael) 
stands  rather  remote,  on  the  road  to 
Ash,  but  another  is  being  built 
(1876)  in  the  town  itself;  there  are 
also  several  dissenting  chapels,  the 
most  noticeable  one  being  that  of 
the  Presbyterians,  in  Victoriarroad, 
which  affects  the  Italian  Byzantine 
style. 

In  St.  Michael's,  which  has  been 
"repaired  and  beautified"  in  true 
churchwarden's  fashion,  is  a  monu- 
ment for  one  of  the  Tichbome 
family,  who  at  one  time  had  a  resi- 
dence in  the  parish.    Ash  Church,  2 
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m.  B.,  originally  Norm,  and  E.  E., 
has  been  almost  rebuilt  by  Woodyer, 
who  has  substituted  a  lofty  stone 
spire  for  the  shingled  one.  Ash,  like 
Aldershot,  has  greatly  grown  since 
the  establishment  of  the  camp. 


ROUTE  15. 

WOKING  TO  HASLEMERE,  BY  GODAL- 
MING  [HASCOMBE,  HAMBLEDON, 
PEPERHAROW,  HINDHEADJ 

GuUdfordf  Godahning,  and  Direct 
Portsmoitth  Line,  South  Western 
Bailway.    19  m. 

From  the  WoMng  Jimction  Stat. 
(Rte.  14)  a  course  of  6  m.  through  a 
not  very  attractive  coimtry  (though 
Whitemoor  Common,  which  the  tine 
traverses  for  IJ  m.,  is  broad,  open, 
and  breezy,  purple  with  ling,  pitcher- 
heath,  and  wild  thyme,  and  the  ridge 
of  the  Hog's  Back  stretches  along 
in  front)  w5l  bring  the  traveller  to 
GuUdfbrd. 

About  midway  on  W.,  after  passing 
on  E.  the  large  sheet  of  water  called 
Whitemoor  Pond,  is  the  Church  of 
W&rplesdon  (ia  Domesday,  Werpes- 
dune),  mainly  Perp.,  restored  1867. 
It  stands  on  high  ground,  and 
has  a  tall  square  tower,  in  which 
is  a  peal  of  6  bells.  In  the  E.  win- 
dow is  some  ancient  stained  glass, 
which  has  been  collected  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  church  and  re- 
arranged. Manning  suggests  that 
the  red  roses  it  contains  indicate  that 
it  was  originally  placed  here  when 
Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  uncle  of 
Henry  VII.,  was  lord  of  the  tnanor.  In 
the  long  chancel  are  two  memorial 
windows.    The  font  is  late  Norm. 

Dr.  Burton  (d.  1771),  of  some  re- 
putation as  a  Greek  scholar,  and 
wthor  of  *Iter  Surriense  et  Sussea- 


ense,'  the  first  of  which  contains  a 
description  of  the  Epsom  races  in 
Greek,  was  long  rector  of  Worplesdon. 

Close  to  the  church  was  formerly  a 
semaphore,  one  of  a  line  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
Portsmouth,  in  1796.  The  tourist 
should  ascend  the  hill  for  the  sake 
of  the  view  from  the  churchxard. 
The  prospect  across  the  vallqr  to 
the  Guildford  Downs  and  St.  Mar- 
tha*s-hill,  crested  by  its  chapel,  in 
one  direction,  and  to  Epsom  Downs 
in  the  other,  is  as  charmiag  a 
*'  bit  '*  of  its  kind  as  is  likely  to  be 
often  seen. 

Worplesdon  Lodge  {J.  H.  £axen- 
dale,  Esq.),  is  a  beautiful  seat  with 
fine  trees  and  ornamental  water. 

At  Slyfield  Green,  in  this  mrish, 
Aubrey  tells  us  that  coal  was 
found  temp.  Chas.  H.  The  diseovery 
proved,  however,  of  tittle  sarvice. 
**  How  deep  the  coal  is.  is  unknown, 
for  here  the  irons  broke,  thought 
by  Mr.  William  Lilly  (astrobger), 
to  be  by  subterranean  spirits;  for 
as  fast  as  the  irons  were  put  in 
they  would  snap  oflf."  This  ccal  was 
probably  some  species  of  lignite. 

On  Broad-street  Common,  1^  m. 
S.  of  Worplesdon,  the  pavements  of 
a  small  Boman  building  were  dis- 
covered in  1829.  Some  parts  were 
removed  to  Clandon  Park  (Lord 
Onslow's).  They  were,  however,  vety 
plain,  and  chiefly  formed  of  tesseae 
cut  from  the  local  ironstone.  Lead- 
ing Stoke  (Bte.  10)  on  E.,  we  reacl 

6  m.  GuUdford  (Stat.).  (For 
Guildford  and  its  neighbourhood 
see  Bte.  5.)  The  large  red-brick 
building  just  beyond  the  stat.  on  rt 
is  the  Surrey  County  Hospital. 

On  leaving  Guildford  the  railway 
burrows  through  St.  CatherineVhill, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Hog's 
Back:  on  emerging  from  the  long 
chalk  tunnel  the  tourist  finds  him- 
self in  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Wey, 
and  crossing  bright  green  meadows, 
reaches 
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10  m.  Godtdming  (Stat.).  Godal- 
ming,  locally  **  Godlyinail,"  (Inna: 
King's  Arms;  Angel)  is  a  narrow- 
streeted  straggling  town,  inter- 
sected by  the  nver  Wey,  and  con- 
taining nothing  of  special  interest 
(pop.  of  the  town,  2500;  of  the 
pansh,  7000).  Like  Dorking  and 
GuUdford,  however,  it  is  a  centre 
from  which  much  beautiful  scenery 
may  be  visited. 

Godalming  was  one  of  the  manors 
bequeathed  by  Alfred  to  his  nephew 
Etnelhehn,  on  whose  death  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  granted  by  Henry  II.  to 
the  bps.  of  Salisbury,  who  possessed 
it  until  Henry  VHI.  gave  them  other 
lands  in  exchange:  a  memorial  of 
their  possession  exists  in  Bishop*s- 
bridge,  on  the  London  road.  Eliza- 
beth sold  the  manor  to  the  Mores  of 
Loseley,  whose  representative  in  the 
female  line  still  holds  it 

The  Church,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  is 
a  cruciform  structure,  large  but  not 
architecturally  important,  with  a  cen- 
tral late  Norm,  tower  (Flambard,  a 
noted  church  •  builder  as  well  as 
Bufus'  lusticiary,  was  once  its  vicar) 
and  tall  leaden  spire.  It  contains 
portions  of  E.  E.,  Dec,  and  Perp. 
— the  last  prevailing.  The  church 
was  badly  restored  and  enlarged  in 
1840.  It  contains  two  16th-centy. 
brasses,  and  an  unappropriated  altar- 
tomb  of  the  16th  centy.  "  The  people 
of  this  place,"  says  Aubrey,  "  have  a 
tradition  that  in  a  great  tempest  of 
thunder  and  lightning  the  great  bell 
of  this  church  was  carried  oat  of  the 
tower  and  thrown  into  the  river  at  a 
great  distance ;  where,  the  bell  sink- 
ing, and  "being  not  possible  to  be 
taken  up,  it  caused  a  great  whirlpool, 
which  no  swimmer  dare  adventure 
into." 

The  Rev.  Antony  Warton  (died 
1715),  grandfather  of  the  Historian  of 
English  Poetry,  and  the  Rev.  Owen 
Manning  (d.  1801),  the  Saxon  sclio- 
lar   and  historian  of  Surrey,  both 


vicars  of  Godalming,  are  comme- 
morated in  mural  tablets;  as  is 
Nathaniel  Godbold,  the  illustrious 
inventor  of  the  **  Vegetable  Balsam." 
Another  vicar,  Samuel  Speed,  grand- 
son of  Speed  the  chronicler,  was,  it 
appears,  **a  famous  and  valiant  sea- 
chaplain  and  sailor;"  and  is  thus 
poetically  commemorated  in  a  song 
**  made  by  Sir  John  Birkenhead  on 
the  sea-fight  with  the  Dutch :  "— 

**  His  chaplain,  he  plied  his  wonted  work, 
He  prayed  like  a  Christian  and  fought  like 

a  Turk, 
Ci^g,  Now  for  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 

With  a  thump,  thump,  thump,**  kc 
Aubrey. 

Among  the  MSS.  at  Loseley  (Rte. 
11)  is  preserved  a  copy  of  a  vehement 
complaint  of  some  of  the  parishioners 
of  Godalming  in  1640  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  against  their  vicar,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Andrews,  in  which,  "  with 
other  things  of  great  vexation,*'  they 
complain  of  '*  his  pride,  idleness,  and 
affectation  of  popery,  his  denying 
them  a  lecturer,  and  vet  refiising 
himself  to  preach,  by  which  they  do 
live  in  a  most  disconsolate  state,  like 
imto  those  who  have  almost  lost  their 
religion."  They  say  he  passed  so 
much  time  fishing  in  the  ing  (mea- 
dow) with  another  priest,  that  he 
preached  but  seldom,  and  then  in  a 
fruitless  and  unprofitable  manner. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  seoues- 
tered,  but  his  case  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  industrious  Walker. 

In  the  Hi^h-street  are  some  brick 
houses  worth  notice,  with  the  date 
1663,  at  which  time  Godalmi&g  was 
occasionally  frequented  by  the  Gourt 
as  a  huntmg-station.  A  timbered 
house  in  Bridge-street,  which  had 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  hunt- 
ing-loage  of  Charles  II.,  has  been 
pulled  down,  but  an  existing  house 
m  Bond-street  was  the  residence  of 
the  ** proud  Duke  of  Somerset"  in 
the  time  of  Anne.  The  present  life 
and  ••  movement"  of  Godalming  are 
kept  up  by  the  paper-mills  in  its 
I  3 
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suburbs,  at  Easliiug  and  at  Cattes- 
hall,  which  are  large  and  interest- 
ing; by  its  timber  wharf,  and  tan- 
yards  at  Famcombe  (where  there  is 
a  district  church) ;  and  by  its  re- 
markable and  almost  unique  manu- 
factory of  fleecy  hosiery,  inyented 
here,  close  adjoining  the  town.  The 
Wey  is  navigable  by  means  of  locks 
from  this  place  to  Guildford,  and 
thence  to  the  Thames. 

Godalming  has  sent  forth  no  very 
distinguished  natives ;  but  the  town 
rejoices  in  a  special  "  illustration  " — 
Mrs.  Mary  Tofts,  the  &mous  "  rabbit 
woman"  of  1726.  This  lady,  whose 
story  produced  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
troversy, professed  to  have  brought 
into  the  world  some  hundreds  of 
rabbits,  having  been  startled  by  the 
'*  springing  up  of  a  rabbit "  whilst 
weeding  in  a  field— she  being  at  that 
time  in  an  interesting  condition. 
Mrs.  Tofts  succeeded  in  deceiving 
some  eminent  physicians,  and  some 
less  eminent  divines,  who  found  in 
her  **  preternatural  rabbits  "  the  ful- 
filment of  a  prophecy  in  Esdras,  for 
which  the  reader  may  search  if  he 
pleases.  Till  the  delusion  was  over, 
no  one,  it  is  said,  presumed  to  eat  a 
rabbit.  Great  Court  ladies,  "who 
loved  their  lords,"  at  last  became 
alarmed  on  their  own  accounts ;  and 
Queen  Caroline  ordered  Br.  Chesel- 
den  to  investigate  the  whole  affair, 
which  terminated  in  the  removal  oif 
the  unhappy  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  her  me- 
dical backer,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Guild- 
ford, to  Tothill-fields  Bridewell.  Ho- 
garlii's  print,  entitled  •  Cunicularii, 
or  The  Wise  Men  of  Godlyman  in 
Consultation,'  was  published  during 
these  discussions.  The  imposture  is 
also  commemorated  in  his  better 
known  print,  'Credulity,  Supersti- 
tion, and  Fanaticism,'  strangely 
styled  by  Walpole  "  the  most  sublime 
of  all  his  works."  At  the  sale  of 
George  Steevens's  library  in  1800,  a 
complete  collection  of  the  tracts  re- 
lating to  Mary  Tofts  sold  for  14Z.  10«. 
But  a  short  remove  W.  from  the 


stat.  is  Westbrooh  long  the  property 
of  the  Oglethorpes.  General  James 
Oglethorpe^  the  early  patron  and 
friend  of  Johnson,  commemorated  by 
Boswell,  "recollected"  by  Samuel 
Bogers,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
reformers  of  our  prisons  and  opposers 
of  negro  slavery,  was  bom  here  in 
1698 ;  d.  1785.  General  Oglethorpe's 
experiences  were  very  varied,  and  his 
biography,  which  Johnson  wished 
to  write,  would  have  been  highly  in- 
teresting. In  early  life  he  served 
under  Prince  Eugene,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  siege  of  Belgrade 
as  secretary  and  aide-de-camp.  His 
activity  in  founding  the  colony  of 
Georgia  earned  for  him  Pope's  pane- 
gyric:— 

'*  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul. 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole." 

He  used  to  boast  of  having  shot 
woodcocks  on  that  which  is  now  the 
gayest  part  of  Begent-street. — Ma- 
eaulay^a  Hiatory,  i.,  p.  857.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  was  once  concealed  at  West- 
brook,  and  that  one  of  the  sons  of 
Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe  (father 
of  the  general)  was  the  famous 
"warming-pan"  infant  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  Whitehall  on  the 
occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  so-called 
James  IIL  The  general  himself  lay 
under  the  suspicion  of  Jacobite  ten- 
dencies, and  being  thought  to  ex- 
hibit a  questionable  slackness  in  the 
pursuit  of  Charles  Edward's  forces  on 
the  retreat  from  Derby,  he  was  tried 
by  court-martial ;  he  was  acquitted, 
but  was  not  afterwards  employed. 

1  m.  N.W.  of  Godalming,  on  an 
elevated  site  of  about  80  acres,  are 
the  new  Charterhome  Schools^  removed 
from  London  in  1870.  The  build- 
ing is  of  native  Burgate  stone,  of 
mixed  E.  E.  and  Dec.  styles,  with  a 
central  gate-house  tower,  130  ft.  high. 
The  chapel  is  of  large  size  (118  ft. 
by  40  ft.),  calculated  to  accommodate 
500  boys,  and  has  several  painted 
windows^  mostly  provided  by  old  Oir- 
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thusians ;  the  £.  window  is  the  gift 
of  the  Queen.  The  whole  edifice 
fonns  a  quadrangle  of  very  striking 
appearance ;  the  architect  is  Mr,  P. 
C.  Hardvoick, 

Near  CaUeshaaipn  the  Way,  N.E. 
of  the  town)  are  some  trifling  re- 
mains of  the  old  manor-house,  with 
its  chapel. 

Godalming  was  long  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Inskipp,  and  is  a  favourite 
Launt  of  Creswick,  R.A.  The  pic- 
tures of  both  artists,  as  well  as  those 
of  Birket  Foster  and  Hook,  who  live 
near,  give  the  cliaracter  of  the  sur- 
roundingscenery  —full  of  picturesque 
lanes,  old  timbered  farms,  trees  of 
great  age  and  beauty,  and  low  wooded 
hills,  affording  glimpses  into  the 
Weald  beyond.  The  artist  will  find 
employment  on  almost  all  sides  of 
the  town. 

(1).  His  first  Excursion  should  be 
to  the  woods  of  Hascombe  and  Ham- 
bledon,  at  the  point  where  the  hills 
of  Shanklin  sand  gradually  sink  in- 
to the  valley  of  the  Weald.  From 
Grodalming  to  Hascombe  (4  m.  S.E.) 
the  road  is  of  no  great  interest. 

Busbridge  Hall  (J.  C.  F.  Ramsden, 
Esq.),  IJ  m.  S.E.  of  Godalming,  is 
surrounded  by  fine  park  scenery,  and 
contains  some  good  pictures.  Near 
it  is  a  small  modem  E.  E.  church  by 
8cott, 

Hascombe  Church  was  rebuilt  in 
1864,  in  E.  E.  style,  with  shingled 
spire,  from  designs  by  Woodyer.  The 
church,  small  but  beautifully  finished, 
has  an  apsidal  termination  and  a 
good  stone  porch.  The  chancel  is 
shut  off  by  a  screen ;  the  narrow  lan- 
cet windows  are  filled  with  painted 
glass  by  Hardman,  and  on  7  sides  of 
the  apse  (the  8th  is  a  door-way) 
are  demi-figures  of  the  angels  of 
the  Seven  Churches,  each  holding  a 
stone  candlestick ;  the  reredos  is 
of  alabaster;  the  floor  of  encaustic 
tiles  ;  and  there  are  sedilia,  credence- 
table,  &c.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
church  is  a  sort  of  chapel,  shut  off 


from  the  nave  by  a  carved  oak  screen, 
which  serves  as  the  pew  of  the  squire, 
and  a  hagioscope  gives  a  view  of  the 
altar.  The  pulpit  of  stone  has  a 
well-carved  statuette  (by  NiohoUs) 
of  St.  Peter.  Altogether  it  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  modern 
Gothic.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton. 
author  of  the  *Life  of  Cicero,*  was 
long  rector  here  (d.  1750).  S.  is  a 
high  ridge  covered  with  beech-trees, 
one  of  which,  called  "  the  Hascombe 
beech,"  is  a  great  landmark.  From 
this  point  very  wide  views  are  com- 
manded over  the  Sussex  woods,  and 
along  the  projecting  hill  bastions, 
eastward,  as  far  as  Leith  and  its 
tower.  A  part  of  this  ridge  is  named 
CasUe  HiU,  from  a  small  square  in- 
trenchment  with  a  single  ditch  and 
vallum.  On  the  S.  side  is  'Parh 
Hatch  (J.  Godman,  Esq.).  At  Has- 
combe is  a  small  inn,  called  the 
•White  Horse,*  where  tolerable  ac- 
commodation may  be  had.  After 
having  seen  the  church  at  Hascombe, 
the  tourist  interested  in  modem 
Gothic  architecture  may  visit  a  still 
more  elaborate  and  highly  decorated 
little  church  at  Grafham  Orange 
(St.  Andrew,  Early  Dec),  a  short  2 
m.  N.E.  It  is  by  the  same  architect, 
Mr.  H.  Woodyer,  and  built  chiefly 
at  his  own  cost,  close  to  the  grounds 
of  his  residence. 

In  turning  from  here  across  the 
ooimtry  to  Hambledon,  2i  m.  W., 
the  tourist  will  pass  through  a  series 
of  most  picturesque  lanes,  with  here 
and  there  fine  openings  over  the 
country  S.  At  Burgate,  about  1  m. 
S.W.  from  Hascombe,  across  the 
fields,  and  by  a  path  through  a 
wood,  he  should  stop  to  visit  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  groups  of  an- 
cient chestnuts  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  about  20  tiees, 
scattered  over  a  narrow  coombe  of 
broken,  ferny  ground,  descending 
Buddeidy  upon  the  old  manor-house, 
now  a  £arm.  Their  enormous  trunks, 
twisted  and  contorted  like  so  many 
struggling  giants,  are  ribbed  all  over 
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as  with  a  cordage  of  bark ;  and  be- 
tween their  branches,  rich  with  glossy 
Titian-like  leaf-masses,  glimpses  are 
caught  of  the  blue  distance  over  the 
Weald.  Such  a  bit  of  Spain  it  would 
be  difficult  to  parallel  this  side  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  coombe  should  also 
be  examined  above  the  chestnuts,  so 
as  to  look  down  upon  them  in  the 
foreground.  Observe  also  the  sin- 
gularly picturesque  view  looking  up 
the  lane  on  rt.,  with  a  couple  of 
huge  chestnuts  standing  at  the  en- 
trance like  giant  guardians  of  the 
road.  Two  of  the  chestnuts  in  the 
coombe  measure  (1864)  each  19  ft. 
6  in.  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
others  appear  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions; almost  all  are  of  great  height, 
and  full  of  foliage.  The  Bargate 
Stoncj  **  a  conglomerate  of  quartz 
grains  and  pebbles,  held  together  by 
a  strong  calcareous  cement,"  which 
is  spread  widely  through  the  upper 
Shanklin  sand  about  Godalming, 
perhaps  takes  its  name  (slightly 
altered)  from  this  place,  though 
there  is  a  Bargate  a  few  miles  off, 
just  across  the  Sussex  border.  It  is 
an  excellent  building-stone. 

Beyond  Burgate  the  road  passes 
across  Hydon  Heath— a  tract  of 
wild  ground  covered  with  Scotch  firs 
and  hollies,  and  in  the  more  open 
parts  dotted  with  tall  bushes  of  juni- 
per, which  give  a  name  to  "  Juniper 
Valley,"  a  picturesque  dell  on  rt.  S. 
rises  Hydon  Ball,  the  highest  point 
of  the  sand-hills  in  this  direction, 
commanding  wide  views.  A  myste- 
rious local  rhyme  belongs  to  it : — 

"  On  Hydon 's  top  there  is  a  cup, 
And  in  that  cup  there  is  a  drop : 
Take  up  the  cup  and  drink  the  drop, 
And  place  the  cup  on  Hydon's  top." 

(Oomp.  the  Scottish  rhyme — 

"On  Tintock  top  there  is  a  mist. 
And  in  the  mist  there  is  a  kist, 
And  in  the  kist  there  is  a  cup,"  &c.) 

Hamhledon  Church  is  almost  en- 
tirely modem.  In  the  churchyard  are 
2  very  large  and  ancient  yews ;  the 


larger  measures  (1864)  27  ft.  at  5  ft. 
from  the  gronnd,  but  the  trunk  is 
quite  hollow ;  the  other,  quite  sound, 
is  15  ft.  5  in. 

From  this  point  the  tourist  may 
either  return  by  Busbridge  Hall 
(ante)  to  Godalming,  or  cross  to  the 
Midhurst  road,  and  so  home  by  Wit- 
ley  Stat,  (post)  i  m.  W.  The  scenery 
towards  Witley  is  very  picturesque, 
especially  at  one  point  on  Hamble- 
don  Common,  where  a  hill  covered 
with  pines  rises  rt. ;  the  foreground 
is  dotted  with  single  trees,  among 
which  are  some  Turkey  oaks ;  1.  are 
cottages  and  an  old  saw-pit;  and 
over  a  wooded  middle  distance 
the  blue  crests  of  Hindhead  lift 
themselves. 

(2.)  An  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  country  of  altogether  different 
character  on  the  W.  of  the  line, 
visiting  Peperharow  and  Elstead. 
Leaving  Westbrook  on  rt.,  before 
reaching  Eashing^  1  m.,  remark  in 
Charcoal-lane  a  most  picturesque  old 
timbered  farm.  Eashing  lies  in  a 
valley,  opening  toward  Peperharow 
and  the  wild  heaths  about  Frensham 
in  the  distance.  The  scene  is  well 
commanded  from  Eashing  House  (H. 
Gill,  Esq.).  Proceeding  by  this  road, 
the  tourist  should  first  visit  Oxenford 
Grange,  the  southern  portion  of 
Peperharow  Park,  once  belonging 
to  the  Cistercians  of  Waverley.  Of 
the  old  building  scarcely  a  fragment 
remains.  The  present  most  striking 
assemblage  of  roofs  and  gables  was 
erected  in  1844,  from  Pugin's  de- 
signs ;  they  are  farm-buildings.  The 
style  is  Early  Decorated;  and  the 
White  Monks,  could  they  find  their 
way  back,  would  at  once  feel  at  home 
here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  large 
treasure  is  buried  at  Oxenford,  which 
none  but  the  right  owners  will  ever 
find.  It  is  inclosed  in  a  coffer,  which 
can  only  be  stirred  by  seven  milk- 
white  oxen.  The  chest  has  once 
been  discovered;  but  some  black 
hairs  defiled  the  pure  white  of  the 
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oxen  used  for  removing  it,  and  it 
Bank  again  into  the  ground.  (At 
Harden,  Herefordshire,  a  large  silver 
bell,  it  is  said,  lies  in  the  river  Lugg, 
which  can  only  be  drawn  out  by  two 
white  oxen,  and  similar  traditions 
prevail  elsewhere.)  Near  the  farm- 
buildings  is  the  Bonfield  spring^  with 
a  cell  over  it  designed  oy  Pugin. 
The  water  is  esteemed  medicinal, 
and  is  in  high  repute  as  eye-lotion. 

Through  the  gate-house  of  Oxen- 
ford,  in  designing  which  Mr.  Pugin 
must  have  recollected  that  of  St. 
Mary's  Priory  at  Dover  (parts  are 
also  copied  from  the  vaults  of  the 
refectory  at  Waverley),  the  mansion 
and  church  of  Peperharow  (Pipard's 
are,  or  estate)  may  be  reached.  The 
park  is  large,  intersected  by  the 
Wey,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit. 
The  house  (Lord  Midleton)  was 
built  (1771)  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Wm.  Chambers,  but  was  enlarged 
and  altered  by  Cockerell.  In  the 
garden  are  some  very  grand  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  to  see  which  permission 
should  be  asked.  The  four  oldest 
were  planted  in  1736.  One  of  these 
is  15  ft.  in  circumf.  at  3  ft.  from  the 
ground.  Its  dark  layers  of  shade 
extend  for  nearly  100  ft.  horizontally, 
and  some  of  its  branches  are  7  ft. 
round.  These  cedars  are  worthy 
brethren  of  the  Burgate  chestnuts, 
and  should  not  be  missed. 

The  Churchy  St.  Nicholas,  restored 
in  1845  by  Pugin,  is  near  the  man- 
sion. The  chancel  arch  is  enriched 
Norman.  The  clustered  shafts  and 
arches  separating  the  nave  from  the 
single  aisle  are  modern;  the  shafts 
are  of  Irish  marble,  from  the  Midle- 
ton quarries,  County  Cork.  The  Dec. 
windows  and  S.  porch  are  in  part 
restorations.  N.  of  the  chancel  is 
the  Midleton  chantry,  having  tho 
arms  and  quarterings  of  the  family 
running  round  the  cornice.  In  this 
and  the  adjoining  chancel  is  some 
good  stained  glass,  The  whole  re- 
storation is  eminently  Puginesque 
and  characteristic.    The  slab  front- 


ing the  altar,  and  inlaid  with  a  brass 
cross,  marks  the  burial-place  of  Joan 
Adderley,  widow  of  Wm.  Brocas, 
Lord  of  Peperharow  temp.  Hen.  VII. 
The  Brass  fixed  against  the  N.  wall 
of  the  chancel  belongs  to  the  same 
lady,  who  died  1487.  The  recum- 
bent figure  under  a  pointed  arch,  N. 
of  the  chancel,  is  that  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Midleton,  d.  1836.  It  is  by 
Weelies, 

From  Peperharow  the  excursion 
may  be  extended  by  footpath  across 
the  park,  and  by  a  lovely  Surrey  lane 
to  Somerset  Bridge^  spanning  the 
Wey  (here  a  fine  trout  stream),  a 
delicious  walk,  to  EUtead,  and  over 
Thursley  Common  into  the  Ports- 
mouth road  at  the  4th  milestone ;  or 
the  return  to  Qodalming  may  be 
made  by  Hertmore,  N.  At  Shackle- 
fordt  on  this  last  route,  many  Romano- 
British  urns  have  been  found,  of 
the  pottery  which  seems  to  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  Alice  Holt 
Forest.  The  small  E.  £.  Church, 
built  by  Scott  in  1865,  is  a  cruciform 
structure  with  apse  and  central  tower, 
has  much  excellent  carving,  particu- 
larly on  the  heads  of  capitals,  where 
ferns,  lilies,  primroses,  &c.,  appear; 
there  are  also  several  memorial  win- 
dows of  painted  glass  by  Clayton 
and  Bell.  The  view  from  the  top 
of  the  hill,  about  halfway  between 
Hertmore  and  Qodalming,  is  very 
fine,  embracing  a  wide  sweep  in  all 
directions,  and  is  worth  seeking.  It 
is  about  1  m.  from  Qodalming.  A 
detour  of  about  3  m.  from  Heiimore 
will  enable  the  tourist  to  visit  Comp- 
ton  Church  (see  Rte.  11),  from  here ; 
though  it  will  be  better  taken  with 
Loseley,  from  Guildford.  Ehtead  (2 
m.  from  Peperharow)  lies  on  the 
edge  of  the  heaths  that  stretch  away 
to  Hindhead.  The  Church  (restored 
1872)  is  small,  and  Bishop  Fox's 
pelican  on  the  chancel  roof  marks 
Perp.  work  about  it.  From  hero  a 
drive  of  2  m.  across  the  commons 
leads  to  Thursley  (post),  and  so  into 
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the   Portsmouth   road,  5   m.    from 
Oodftlming.      ______ 

The  Badlvjay  from  Godalming  for 
several  miles  Keeps  pretty  close  to 
the  line  of  the  old  Portsmouth  coach- 
road,  sometimes  to  the  E.  and  some- 
times to  the  W.  The  works  on  the 
line  are  generally  heavy,  being  a 
rapid  succession  of  deep  cuttings 
and  high  embankments,  allowing 
but  tantalizing  glimpses  of  a  most 
picturesque  country. 

12  m.  Milford  (Stat.),  a  chapehy  of 
Witley,  and  a  thriving  little  village. 
The  Ckurehj  St  John's,  a  modem 
Gothic  building,  was  enlarged  in 
1864.  Here  is  Young's  nursery- 
ground,  containing  choice  conifersB, 
&c.  Milford  House  is  tiie  seat  of 
R.  W.  Webb,  Esq. 

14  m.  WiOey  (Stat).  The  viUage 
is  a  very  pretty  one,  and,  with  the 
scenerv  around,  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  landscape  painter.  The  Church 
(All  Saints),  |  m.  W.,  has  been  re- 
stored, and  will  repay  a  visit.  It  is 
cruciform,  with  central  tower  and 
shingled  spire.  The  style  is  E.E. 
with  a  good  Dec.  E.  window,  but 
the  Norm.  S.  doorway,  with  cushion 
capitals,  remains  within  the  E.E. 
one.  There  is  an  E  E.  octagonal  font, 
sedile,  piscina,  and  aumbry,  some 
good  15th-centy.  heraldic  glass,  and 
a  Perp.  screen.  One  mutilated  Brass, 
dated  1468,  mentions  "  Georgii  Ducis 
Clarence,  Dns.  de  Wytle,"  and  there 
are  others,  for  T.  Jonys,  sewer  of  the 
chamber  to  Hen.  VIH.,  his  wife  and 
6  children,  1525;  for  H.  Bell,  clerk 
of  the  household  to  James  I.,  1634  ; 
beside  several  of  more  modem  date. 

Near  Witley,  though  in  the  parish 
of  Godalming,  are  now  the  indus- 
trial schools  belonging  to  Bridewell 
Hospital,  London. 

2  m.  S.E.  is  Chiddingfold,  a  quiet 
out-of-the-way  Weald  village,  built 
round  a  large    green,  and  in  the 


midst  of  fruitful  fields  and  orchards ; 
but  once  a  place  of  some  manu- 
facturing industry,  having  its  wedcly 
market  and  annual  fair,  busy  iron- 
smelting  furnaces,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  11  glass-houses  by  the 
village  green;  but  these  last  the 
queen  ordered  to  be  stopped,  they 
having  been  petitioned  against  as  a 
nuisance.  Vitrified  fragments  and 
slag  are  still  dug  up  here;  and  backs 
of  grates  and  fire-dogs,  with  gro- 
tesque ornaments,  of  Ghiddingfold 
make,  are  frequent  in  the  farm- 
houses. The  Church  (restored  1870) 
has  some  interesting  features.  The 
chancel  is  E.E.  (there  are  5  tall 
lancet-windows  on  N.  side),  with  a 
Dec.  E.  window  inserted.  The  win- 
dows of  the  nave  are  Perp. ;  rt. 
of  the  altar  are  a  piscina  and  an 
aumbry.  In  the  churchyard  is  the 
grave  of  the  mother  of  the  author  of 
*  Night  Thoughts.' 

Dumfold  Church,  2}  m.  E.  of 
Ghiddingfold,  by  some  characteristic 
Surrey  lanes,  is  cruciform,  of  Dec. 
period  throughout,  happily  unre- 
stored,  and  in  tolerable  preservation ; 
though  it  has  been  thickly  white- 
washed. The  nave  is  unbroken  by 
columns.  The  chancel,  which  is 
large,  has  two  good  Dec.  windows 
on  each  side.  S.  of  the  altar  are  3 
sedilia,  separated  by  detached  shafts 
of  Sussex  marble,  and  a  double 
piscina  beyond.  Observe  the  cylin- 
drical strinffoourse  carried  round  the 
chancel.  S.  of  the  church  is  a  very 
large  yew-tree. 

3  m.  further  S.E.,  along  rough, 
and  in  wet  weather  very  muddy 
lanes,  "lanes  of  bottomless  clay" 
as  Gobbett  characteristically  terms 
them,  and  on  the  border  of  Sussex, 
is  Aldfdd  (like  the  other  Weald 
folda,  Ghiddingfold,  Dunsfold,  &c., 
an  ancient  enclosure  for  cattle  in 
the  midst  of  the  woods)^  a  curiously 
secludedWeald  village,  with  achurch 
(dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  the  first 
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missionary  to  this  wild  district, 
partly,  late  Norm.,  but  repaired  and 
altered.  The  tourist  should  traverse 
a  portion  of  this  Weald  country  with 
its  fine  old  £Etrmhouses,  relics  of  the 
prosperous  old  times  of  the  Weald, 
ite  hammer-ponds,  vestiges  of  the 
many  iron-furnaces  of  former  days, 
its  old  families  of  yeomen  and  la- 
bourers, and  wide-stretehing  oak- 
plantations  still  maintaining  for  it 
something  of  its  primal  character. 
Oobbett  says  of  "the  real  Weald  of 
Surrey,"  that  it  is  "  a  country  where, 
strictly  speaking,  only  three  things 
will  grow  well — ^grass,  wheat,  and 
oak-trees." 

Et,  of  the  rly.,  3  m.  W.  of  Witley 
Stat.,  is  the  village  of  Thursley, 
on  &e  old  Portsmouth  road.  The 
church,  plain  E.  E.,  was  restored  in 
1842,  when  the  low  characteristic 
wooden  turret  was  unwisely  replaced 
by  one  of  stone. 

There  is  a  wide  view  from  the 
churchyard  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hog's  Back.  Bemark,  standing  apart 
on  N.W.  of  the  church,  a  headstone, 
with  a  rude  sculpture  representing 
three  ruffians  killing  a  sailor,  and 
a  rhyming  inscription  below.  The 
sailor  was  murdered  on  Hindhead, 
September  24, 1786,  and  rolled  into 
the  holbw  of  the  "Devil's  Punch- 
bowL"  His  body  was  found  by 
some  labouring  men;  and  the  mur- 
derers (three  sailors  named  Lonegon, 
Casey,  and  Marshall,  like  the  suf- 
ferer, on  their  way  to  Portsmouth) 
were  taken  the  same  day  at  Sheet, 
near  Petersfield,  yhilst  selling  their 
victim's  clothes.  They  were  hung 
in  chains  on  Hindhead  Heath,  near 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  where  a 
stone  with  an  inscription  was  placed 
to  mark  the  spot  by  Jas.  Stilwell, 
Esq.,  of  Cosford,  near  Haslemere. 

ti  the  name  of  Thurslev  Mr. 
Kemble  (Sax.  in  Eng.,  i.  348)  finds  a 
record  of  the  old  Saxon  god  Thunor, 
the  "  Thor  "  of  the  Norsemen,  as  also 
in  Thunder-HiU,  not  far  from  the  vil- 


lage ;  but  the  Hammer  Poncb,  which 
Mr.  Kemble  supposed  to  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  famous  hammer  of  Thor, 
are  relics  of  an  ancient  iron-forge, 
like  the  various  "hammer  posts"  and 
"hammer  ponds"  scattered  through- 
out the  forest  ridge  of  Sussex.  Less 
questionable  traces  of  ancient  hea- 
tnenism  are  to  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  "  Devil's  Jumps "  and 
the  "  Devil's  Punchbowl,"  both  near 
Thursley,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  offers  many  other  indica- 
tions of  the  old  "  profession  "  of  its 
Saxon  settlers.  (Bee  KenMsy  i.  p. 
351.) 

The  DemVs  Jumps,  "3  singular 
natural  mounds,  which  form  most 
conspicuous  objects  upon  a  very  wild 
and  desert  heath,"  S.  of  B^nsham, 
and  close  under  Hindhead,  are  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  geologist. 
They  consist,  like  all  this  dSstrict,  of 
Shanklin  sand,  and  are  apparently 
"the  remaining  portions  of  a  stratum 
of  sand,  reduced  by  abrasion  to  their 
present  irregular  form.  The  pebbles 
and  rolled  masses  on  Thursley  C!om- 
mon,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Hind- 
head, are  sand-rock,  passing  into 
chert,  which  seems  to  be  unmixed 
with  other  matter,  and  to  be  the 
d^ris  of  the  beds  now  removed." — 
Dr.  Fitton.  The  ascent  toward 
Hindhead,  from  the  Frensham  and 
Thursley  Commons,  exhibits  deep 
channels  trenched  in  the  sand. 

Beyond  Thursley  we  begin  to 
climb  the  fern-  and  furze-covered  side 
of  Hindhead  (923  ft.) :  except  Leith- 
hill,  which  is  70  ft.  above  it,  the 
highest  point  of  the  sandstone  in 
the  S.E.  of  England.  "The  whole 
of  the  tiaot  here  occupied  by  the 
sands,  though  not  unpicturesque,  is 
wild  and  barren  in  its  aspect,  des- 
titute of  wood,  and  producing  only 
ferns,  heaths,  and  furze.  The  sur- 
face is,  in  fiact,  to  this  hour,  nearly 
such  as  it  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  when  first  uncovered  by  the 
sea ;  and  its  structure  is  just  what 
may  be  imagined  to  result  from  the 
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levelling  effect  of  water  under  the 
influence  of  motion  of  no  great 
violence." — Fitton.  The  views,  which 
partake  of  the  character  of  those 
trom  Leith-hill,  extending  far  over 
the  Wealds  of  Surrey  and  Sussex, 
and  commanding  a  great  sweep  of 
broken  and  picturesque  country  in 
the  direction  of  Petersfield,  become 
more  and  more  panoramic  as  we 
approach  the  Devil's  Punchbowl  (pro- 
perly Hacoombe  Bottom),  round 
which  the  road  is  carried  a  little 
under  the  crest  of  the  hill  (which 
the  tourist  should  certainly  climb). 
The  *'  bowl  '*  itself  is  a  deep  hollow 
in  the  sand,  much  steeper  than  those 
ordinarily  occurring  (which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  formation),  and 
capable  of  supplying  either  Thunor 
or  its  present  proprietor  with  a  brew- 
ing of  goodly  proportions.  The 
Devil  has  been  furnished  with 
sundry  Punchbowls  in  different  parts 
of  the  world ;  but  since  "  bol-ponch," 
as  our  lively  neighbours  are  pleased 
to  call  it,  was  apparently  unknown 
to  the  heathen  Northmen  or  to  their 
Saxon  cousins,  Mr.  Eemble  suggests 
that  at  some  early  period  the  valley 
was  known  as  •*  Thunres-cup," — to 
be  filled,  no  doubt,  with  the  mead  of 
Heidrun  or  with  the  beer  of  Valhalla. 
Mr.  Pepys,  on  his  way  to  Ports- 
mouth, Aug.  6, 1668,  was  **  late  over 
Hindhead,  having  an  old  man  a 
guide  in  the  coach  with  us ;  but  got 
thither  [to  Liphook]  in  great  fear  of 
being  out  of  our  way,  it  being  10  at 
night."  On  the  summit  of  Hind- 
head  (345  ft.  above  the  lowest  part 
of  the  bowl)  is  a  wayside  cross  of 
Cornish  granite,  erected  1851,  by  Sir 
Wm.  Erie,  and  bearing  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  murder  of  the  sailor 
buried  at  Thursley  {ante). 

The  old  Portsmouth  road  passed 
round  the  extreme  edge  of  the  hol- 
low and  was  far  from  safe.  In  1826 
the  present  road  was  carried  about 
60  ft.  lower,  and  an  embankment 
raised  along  the  outer  side.  The 
stone  meant  to  mark  the  place  at 


which  the  sailor  was  murdered  (see 
ante)  still  remains,  but  removed  to 
the  lower  road ;  and  the  whole  scene 
was  till  recently  sufficiently  wild  and 
solitary  to  set  the  fancy  working  in 
the  direction  of  Thunor  and  his 
brethren,  or  of  the 

*'  Brown  man  of  the  moon,  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  heather  belL" 

But  agricultural  improvement  has 
reached  even  this  district.  Cultiva- 
tion is  creeping  down  into  the  Devil's 
Punchbowl  itself,  and  a  large  sub- 
stantial farmhouse  on  its  western 
brim  shows  like  a  fortress  for  miles 
around.  The  hollow  is  traversed 
by  a  small  stream,  but  threatening 
notices  warn  trespassers  to  beware 
how  they  disturb  the  game  when 
attempting  to  make  acquaintance 
with  its  picturesque  features.  But 
the  tourist  should  no  more  fell  to 
descend  into  the  Punchbowl  than  he 
should  to  ascend  Hindhead.  It  is 
a  most  peculiar  and  characteristic 
spot,  equally  delightful  to  the  lover 
of  scenery  and  the  votary  of  science. 
Vegetation  is  rife  here.  Ferns  es- 
pecially are  unusually  varied  and 
vigorous.  The  flowering  fern  (0«- 
munda  regali8\  the  sweet  mountain 
fern  {Lastrea  oreopteris),  and  the 
marsh  fern  (L.  tJielypteria),  together 
with  the  pretty  bog  pimpernel,  dro- 
sera  or  sun-dew,  and  other  beautiful 
and  not  very  common  plants,  abound. 

A  few  primitive-looking  dwellings 
known  as  the  Boycd  Huts  crown  the 
ridge  of  Hindhead,  whence  a  pic- 
turesque lane  leads  to  Haslemere, 
2  m.  E. 

The  ridge  of.  Hindhead  is  the 
watershed  of  the  district :  the  rivu- 
lets which  rise  on  its  N.  and  W. 
sides  (one  of  which  br^Jcs  fortii 
from  the  hollow  of  the  Punchbowl), 
directing  their  course  to  the  River 
Wey,  and  so  into  the  Thames ;  whilst 
those  which  rise  S.  and  E.  join  the 
Arun,  after  wandering  for  some  dis- 
tance through  the  Weald  eastward. 

The  Hampshire  border  is  crossed 


Surrey. 
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at  the  Seven  Thorns  Inn,  10  m.  from 
Goldalming. 

From  Witley  Stat,  a  heavy  em- 
bankment and  deep  cuttings  bring 
lis  to 

19  m.  Haalemere  (Stat.).  Hasle- 
mere  (Jnn:  White  Horse,  comfortable 
and  reasonable),  once  a  town  with  its 
weekly  market  and  annual  fair,  is 
now  a  large  rambling  village  of  1049 
inhabitants,  an  increase  of  100*  on  the 
census  of  1861 .  Previous  to  the  first 
Beform  Act  it  sent  two  representa- 
tives to  Parliament.  The  borough 
was  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale.  It  does  a  large  business 
in  wood-tumery,  hooping  for  casks, 
and  walking-sticks,  of  which  latter 
several  tons  weight  are  annually  sent 
to  London.  One  of  the  streams 
works  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
military  lace.  The  CJiurch  (St.  Bar- 
tholomew, rebuilt  1871)  lies  away 
from  the  village,  near  the  stat.  It 
is  in  the  E.  E.  style,  with  square 
tower.  Like  many  other  parishes  in 
Surrey,  Haslemere  has  traditions  of 
ancient  greatness;  and  the  Danes 
(the  grand  legendary  heroes  here- 
abouts) have  the  reputation  of  having> 
destroyed  a  much  larger  town  than 
the  present,  with  no  less  than  7 
churches.  A  custom  prevails,  or  did 
prevwl  till  very  recently,  of  riding  a 
Jack  o'  Lent  (the  figure  represents 


some  obnoxious  townsman)  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  boys  shouting  "Jack's 
up,  hurrah!"  and  levying  contribu- 
tions from  house  to  house.  The  lion 
of  Haslemere  is  an  enormous  beech- 
tree,  on  the  high-road,  about  f  m. 
N.  of  the  village,  20  ft.  in  girth  at 
5  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  tree  is 
well  worth  the  walk,  and  below  is 
a  romantic  dell,  rich  in  ferns  and 
flowers.  The  surrounding  country 
is  pleasant  and  much  varied  with 
hill  and  valley. 

At  Blackmoor,  near  Haslemere, 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  erected  a  house, 
from  his  own  design,  as  is  under- 
stood. It  is  a  late  Gothic  edifice, 
with  laree  dormer  windows  and 
massive  chimney-stalks,  and  a  porch 
of  5  pointed  arches  (Builder,  Jan. 
15,  1870).  On  Lythe-hiU  is  the 
handsome  modem  residence,  of  the 
same  name,  of  J.  S.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
built  1870,  at  a  cost  of  25,000/. 

Haslemere  is  a  good  centre  from 
which  to  explore  the  wild  and  pic- 
turesque district  lying  in  the  triangle 
between  it,  Midhurst,  and  Petersfield 
(see  Handbook  for  Stissex,  and  Rte. 
16).  Blackdown  (Sussex),  3  m.  E., 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  the  S.E.  of  England,  which  the 
tourist  should  by  no  means  leave 
unseen. 
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Extent  and  History. 

Hampshire,  the  eighth  English  county  in  respect  of  size,  comprises  an 
area  of  1,070,216  statute  acres,  or  about  1672  square  miles,  and  had  at 
the  census  of  1871  a  population  of  544,684,  Its  surface  is  much  varied. 
By  far  the  greater  part  consists  of  an  immense  mass  of  chalk,  extending 
into  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire,  and  sending  off  eastward  two  long  chains 
of  hills,  which  traverse  Surrey  and  Sussex  respectively,  and  are  known 
as  the  North  and  South  Downs.  At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  county 
the  chalk  rises  into  lofty  and  very  picturesque  heights,  from  which 
noble  views  are  commanded.  It  is  everywhere  intersected  by  valleys 
and  deep  hollows,  through  which  numerous  streams  find  their  way  to 
the  sea.  The  northern  portion  of  Hampshire  forms  a  part  of  the  "  basin 
of  London,"  and  was  anciently  covered  with  forest.  So  too  was  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  district,  in  which  are  included  the  Forest  of 
Bere,  Waltham  Chase,  and  the  New  Forest. 

The  great  wood  of  Anderida,  which  stretched  across  the  Wealds  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  extended  beyond  the  Hampshire  border,  and  seems 
to  have  terminated  about  East  Meon.  It  there  met  a  country  of  open 
downs,  known  in  the  British  period  as  the  "Gwent "  or  Champaign  (see 
Winchester,  Rte.  20).  This,  together  with  portions  of  the  woodland  on 
either  side  of  it,  was  the  district  first  occupied  by  the  Belgse,  who 
landed  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Gaul,  and  who,  more  civilized  than 
the  Celtic  tribes  they  encountered,  gradually  drove  out  these  latter,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Somersetshire.  This  was  only  accomplished,  however,  by  degrees ;  and 
the  "  Belgic  ditches,"  as  they  are  called — ^lines  of  ancient  fortification, 
with  a  fosse  on  the  northern  side — are  supposed  to  mark  the  varying 
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boundary  of  the  conquerors.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  great 
intrenchments  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Hampshire  (see  Bury  Hill,  Quarley 
Mount,  Rte.  23)  may  have  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  long 
contest  between  invaders  and  invaded. 

The  BelgaB  brought  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  the 
district  they  occupied  became  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Britain. 
Their  chief  town  was  Venta  Belgarum — the  modern  Winchester — 
well  suited  from  its  position,  and  from  its  neighbourhood  to  the  sea, 
to  form  a  centre  of  commerce,  and  of  communication  with  the  allied 
tribes  on  the  continent.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the  province  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Belgas  by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian,  when 
its  importance  considerably  increased.  Lines  of  Roman  road  connected 
it  with  Sorbiodunum  (Salisbury),  Cunetio  (Marlborough),  Calleva 
(Silchester),  Clausentum  (Bittern)  on  the  Southampton  Water,  and 
rortus  Magnus  (Porchester).  The  city  itself  was  richly  adorned  with 
public  buildings. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  West  Saxons — ^the  race  which  was  eventu- 
ally to  become  the  most  powerful  in  the  island,  and  whose  chiefs  were 
afterwards  the  true  "Bretwaldas" — monarchs  of  all  England — took 
place,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  in  495,  when  "  two 
aldermen  came  into  Britain,  Cerdic  and  Cyaric  his  son,  with  5  ships,  at 
the  place  which  is  called  Cerdic's-Ora,  and  the  same  day  they  fought 
with  the  Weals"  (Brito-Romans).  Cerdic's-Ora  was  in  all  probability  at 
the  head  of  the  Hamble  Creek,  a  long  arm  of  the  Southampton  Water 
which  runs  inland  as  high  as  Botley  (see  Rte.  19).  The  Jutish  leaders, 
Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  landed  at  the  same  place  in  514 ;  and  whether  the 
statements  of  the  Chronicle  be  accepted  as  authentic  or  not,  the  Hamble 
Creek,  which  is  the  natural  inlet  of  the  country,  must,  no  doubt,  have 
received  some  of  the  earliest  Saxon  arrivals.  Winchester  speedily  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  in  the  year  508,  according  to  the  A.-S.  Chronicle, 
the  British  Prince  Natanleod,  "  and  5000  men  with  him,"  were  killed 
in  battle  with  the  Saxons.  Natanleod  is  either  a  proper  name,  or  more 
probably  a  title  signifying  "the  Prince  of  Nate;"  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  person  mus  designated  was  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  the 
"  last  of  the  Romans,"  "  who  seems  to  have  upheld  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  West  of  Europe  with  more  success,  and  for  a  longer  period, 
than  any  other  individual  that  appeared  after  the  death  of  ^Etius  " 
(see  Dr.  Quest* s  paper  on  the  "  Early  English  Settlements  in  South 
Britain " — *  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,'  Salisbury 
volume).  The  site  of  the  battle  in  which  Natanleod  fell  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  either  on  the  western  border  of  Hampshire 
or  close  beyond  it. 

The  subjugation  of  the  country  was  completed  in  519,  when  "  Cerdic 
and  Cynric  fought  with  the  Britons  at  Cerdicsford,"  probably  Charford ; 
"  and  sithen  from  that  day  have  reigned  the  kingly  family  of  the  West- 
Sexe."— A-5.  Chrrni, 

From  this  time  Winchester  became  "  the  proper  constitutional  capital " 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.     Birinus,  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity 
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throughout  Western  England,  was  received  here  in  636,  when  he  con- 
verted the  King  Kyn^ls  and  all  his  people  (see  Winchester,  Rte.  20, 
for  further  details  of  its  history  during  the  Saxon  period).  ITie  pre- 
sent name  of  the  county,  "  Hamtunscyre,"  first  occurs  in  the-  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  sub  ann.  756,  when  Sigebert,  King  of  Wessex,  is  said 
to  have  lost  all  his  dominions  with  this  exception.  The  name  is  derived 
by  some  from  that  of  the  Ann  or  Anton  river,  but  it  is  far  more  probably 
a  combination  of  the  two  ordinary  elements  in  A,  S.  local  names,  "Ham,** 
a  dwelling,  and  "  tun,"  an  inclosure — the  town  giving  its  name  to  the 
shire.  Hamptun  in  the  A.-S.  Chron.  stands  Iwth  for  Northampton 
and  Southampton.  (Hampshire  is  legally  known  as  "the  county  of 
Southampton,"  but  only  from  the  time  of  Henry  VKI.)  Ancient  tra- 
ditions, both  of  the  British  and  Saxon  races,  clustered  about  this  part  of 
Wessex  and  its  capital ;  and  Winchester  continued  to  be  the  chief  place 
at  which  "  the  King  wore  his  crown  "  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  entire  county  was  frequently  harried  by  the  Northmen. 
Southampton  and  Winchester  were  more  than  once  plundered  ;  and  at 
Basing,  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred  the  Great  were  defeated  by 
them  in  870. 

The  importance  of  Winchester,  and  the  deep  forests  which  covered 
so  much  of  the  county,  and  offered  such  admirable  pastime  to  the  Nor- 
man "  lords  of  the  deer,"  caused  Hampshire  and  its  capital  to  retain  no 
small  portion  of  the  royal  favour  even  after  the  Conquest.  (The  story 
of  the  New  Forest  will  be  found  at  length  in  Rte.  26.)  The  many 
small  Norman  churches  scattered  throughout  the  county  indicate  the 
wealth  and  the  care  of  its  new  lords.  The  cathedral  at  Winchester  was 
rebuilt  by  its  Norman  bishop,  Walkelin,  a  cousin  of  the  Conqueror ;  and 
Winchester  Castle  continued  to  be  one  of  the  great  royal  residences,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Saxons  (see  Rte.  20).  The  fair  on  St.  Giles's-hill, 
which  had  not  impossibly  been  held  on  the  same  spot  even  from  the 
Belgic  period,  kept  up,  for  several  centuries,  the  reputation  and  im- 
portance of  the  county  (see  Winchester,  "Rte,  20) ;  but  Winchester  itself 
never  regained  its  ancient  prosperity  after  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the 
younger  De  Montfortinl265.  The  seaports  of  Southampton  (Rte.  21) 
and  of  Portsmouth  (Rte.  16),  from  both  of  which  great  military  expedi- 
tions frequently  set  out  during  the  reigns  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys, 
contributed  their  full  share  to  the  reputation  of  Hampshire ;  and  the 
naval  importance  which  Portsmouth  began  to  assume  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  steadily  increasing,  has 
enabled  it  to  maintain  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  English  counties. 

The  coasts  of  Hampshire,  like  those  of  Sussex,  were  frequently 
attacked  by  the  French ;  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  more  than  once 
plundered  by  them.  During  the  Civil  War  the  most  remarkable  event 
which  occurred  within  the  borders  of  the  county  was  the  siege  of 
Basing  House  (Rte.  21).  The  detention  of  Charles  I.  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle  will  be  found  noticed  at  length  m  the  Isle  of  Wight  Section. 
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Antiquities. 

The  great  intrenchments  on  the  N.W.  borders  of  Hampshire,  which 
are  probably  of  the  British  period,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
most  important  are  Beacon  Hill,  Ladle  Hill,  Bury  Hill;  Quarley  Mount, 
Danebury,  and  Worldbury  Mount  (for  all  these  see  Ete.  23),  as  also 
Old  Winchester  Hill  (Rte.  18) — if  this  latter  is  not  rather  Roman. 

In  Boman  remains  Hampshire  is  unusually  rich.  The  country 
was  rendered  accessible  by  numerous  roads ;  villas  seem  to  have  been 
scattered  over  it  in  all  directions ;  and  it  contained  at  least  two  large 
towns  and  several  important  stations.  At  Woodcote  (Rte.  18)  some 
very  fine  pavements  of  a  Roman  villa  are  carefully  preserved.  Others, 
which  were  at  least  as  remarkable,  at  Thruxton  (Rte.  23),  are  no  longer 
to  be  seen.  At  Silchester  (Rte.  22)  are  the  venerable  relics  of  Calleva, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Segontiaci ;  and  at  Porcbester  (Rte.  19)  the 
Roman  walls  of  Portus  Mj^us,  the  predecessor  of  Portsmouth,  still 
inclose  the  mediaeval  castle  which  was  built  within  them.  Venta 
Belgarum  lies  buried  under  the  modem  Winchester,  but  at  Bittern, 
near  Southampton  (Rte.  21),  walls  and  other  relics  of  Clausentum,  a 
fortified  town  on  the  coast,  are  to  be  traced.  A  station  no  doubt  existed 
at  Broughton  (Rte.  23)  ;  and  Egbury  Hill,  near  Whitchurch  (Rte.  23), 
is  considered  by  many  competent  authorities  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Vindomis. 

The  Mediceval  remains  in  the  county  are  very  numerous  and  impor- 
tant.   Of  the  Churches,  the  following  will  best  repay  attention  : — 


So-called  Saxon. 

BOtJTB 

18.  Corhampton. 

20.  Headboume  Worthy. 

Norman.    a.d.  1066-1135. 
20.  Bishop's  Sutton. 
18.  Bramdean. 

26.  Brockenhurst ;  chancel  £.  E. 

20.  Chilcomb. 

27.  Chrlstchnrch,  nave. 
25.  Clatford,  Upper. 
18.  Droxford. 

18.  East  Meon. 

19.  Hamble. 

23,  Kingsclere. 

21.  Nateley  Scures. 

19.  Porcbester. 

24.  Romsey,  choir  and  transepts. 

20.  Tichborne. 
18.  Warnford. 

20.  Winchester  Cathedral,  transepts 

and  crypt. 
18.  Worldhara. 


Late  or  Tbansftion  Nobmak. 
A.D.  1135-1189. 

ROUTB 

18.  Alton. 

19.  Boarhunt. 

20.  Easton. 

21.  Southampton,  God's  House. 
20.  Winchester,  St.  Cross. 


Early  English.    a.d.  1189-1272. 

23.  Barton  Stacey. 
21.  Beaulieu  (former  Refectory). 
26.  Boldre. 
20.  Cheriton. 
23.  Chilbolton. 
23.  Grately. 
18.  Hambledon. 
17.  Hayling,  North  and  South. 
26.  Milford. 
23.  Thruxton. 

20.  Winchester    Cathedral,    eastern 
pai-t. 
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Dbcsorated.    A.D.  1272-1377. 

BOUTB 

23.  Amport. 

28.  Fordingbridge ;  Perp.  roof. 

18.  Meon  Stoke. 

Pekpendicdlab.    A.D.  1377-1547. 
23.  Basing. 

23.  Basingstoke  Church;  Holy  Ghost 
Chapel. 


BOUTS 

26.  Christchurch,  choir. 

18.  Selbome. 

21.  Southampton, St. Michael;  Norm, 
font. 

19.  Titchfield. 
17.  Warblington. 

20.  Winchester  Cathedral,  nave. 
20.  Winchester  College. 


Of  other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  chief  remains  are  those  of  Netley 
and  Beaulieu  (Rte.  21),  both  E.  E.,  and  of  great  interest ;  their  sites, 
too,  are  very  beautiful. 

The  Military  remains  are  but  few  :  Porchester  (Rte.  19)  is  Norm., 
vdthin  a  Roman  enceinte,  and  Wolvesey  Castle,  Winchester  (Rte.  20), 
has  some  Norm,  remains.  Parts  of  Odiham  Castle  (Rte.  21)  are 
Edwardian.  Hurst  Castle  (Rte.  26),  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  has  been 
almost  entirely  reconstructed. 

In  Domestic  architecture  may  be  noticed,  Norman  houses  at  South* 
ampton  (Rte.  21),  late  Norm,  house  at  Christchurch  (Rte.  26),  and 
another,  called  King  John's,  at  Wamford  (Rte.  18) ;  hall  of  Win- 
chester Palace,  temp.  Henry  lU.  (Rte.  20);  hall  of  the  episcopal 
palace,  Bishop's  Waltham,  of  doubtful  date  (Rte.  18),  Titchfield  (Rte. 
19),  and  the  Vyne  (Rte.  21),  both  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  and  Bramshill, 
temp.  Jas.  I.  (Rte.  21). 

Products  and  Manutactures, 

"  Hantshire,*'  says  Fuller,  *'  is  a  happy  countrey  in  the  foure  ele- 
ments, if  culinary /re  in  courtesie  may  pass  for  one,  with  plenty  of  the 
best  wood  for  the  fuel  thereof ;  most  pure  and  piercing  the  aire  of  this 
shyre  ;  and  none  in  England  hath  more  plenty  of  clear  and  fresh  rivulets 
of  troutful  water,  not  to  speak  of  the  friendly  sea,  conveniently  distanced 
from  London.  As  for  the  earth,  it  is  both  fair  and  fruitful,  and  may 
pass  for  an  expedient  betwixt  pleasure  and  profit,  where  by  mutual  con- 
sent they  are  moderately  accommodated."  This  description  is,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  accurate ;  and,  although  Hampshire  has  always  maintained 
a  considerable  rank  as  an  agricultural  county,  "profit'*  is  upon  the 
whole  but  "  moderately  accommodated  "  within  its  boundaries.  "  In 
traversing  the  whole  county  it  will  be  observed  that  the  poorer  soils 
predominate.  There  are  a  few  fertile  spots,  and  some  very  valuable 
water-meadows  along  the  principal  rivers,  especially  the  Avon,  which 
runs  through  the  western  part  of  the  county,  bordering  on  Dorsetshire. 
Where  a  farm  has  a  portion  of  water-meadow  and  a  run  for  sheep  on 
the  downs,  the  occupier  generally  thrives  ;  but  the  greatest  agricultural 
sfcill  is  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poorer  soils,  where  manure 
nuist  be  made  on  the  sjwt,  and  the  cattle  and  sheep  kept  on  the  produce 
of  the  arable  land."    Most  of  the  modem  improvements  have  been 
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introduced  into  Hampshire,  and  there  are  extensive  model  farms  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county. 

The  great  forests  of  Hampshire  formerly  supplied  much  wood  for  the 
purposes  of  the  navy ;  but  the  New  Forest  (the  only  one  remaining)  is 
not  now  drawn  upon  to  any  great  extent.  The  special  products  of  the 
county  are  three : — ^bacon,  the  New  Forest  pony,  and  honey.  For 
notices  of  two  of  these  see  Ete.  26.  "  Charles  I.,"  says  Gilpin,  "  1 
have  heard,  was  at  the  expense  of  procuring  the  wild  boar  and  his  mate 
from  the  forests  of  Germany,  which  once  certainly  inhabited  the  forests 
of  England.  I  have  heard  too  that  they  propagated  greatly  in  New 
Forest.  Certain  it  is  there  is  found  in  it  at  this  day  a  breed  of  hogs, 
commonly  called  *  forest  pigs,*  which  are  very  different  from  the  usual 
Hampshire  breed,  and  have  about  them  several  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  wild  boar." — Forest  Scenery,  ii.  It  is  also  said,  however, 
perhaj»  with  more  probability,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  forest  pigs 
(the  wild  pigs,  if  they  ever  existed,  have  long  ceased)  only  result  from 
their  being  allowed  greater  liberty  and  a  more  unrestricted  range.  The 
excellence  of  the  bacon  is  owing,  besides  the  beechmast  on  which  the 
swine  are  fed,  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  cured.  It  is  not  now  the 
custom  to  smoke  it  so  much  as  formerly :  but  those  who  can  appreciate 
the  flavour  conferred  by  a  due  "  exhibition"  of  peat-smoke,  will  take 
care  that  their  flitches  are  prepared  after  the  ancient  and  orthodox  fashion. 

The  New  Forest  pony  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  aboriginal  race  of 
Northern  Europe ;  and  nothing  need  here  be  added  to  what  is  said  in 
Ete.  26.  The  honey  of  the  county  has  long  been  celebrated.  "It 
hath,"  says  Fuller,  *'  the  worst  and  best  honey  in  England ;  worst,  on 
the  heath,  hardly  worth  five  pound  the  barrel ;  best,  in  the  champain, 
where  the  same  quantity  will  well  nigh  be  sold  for  twice  as  much. 
And  it  is  generally  observed,  the  finer  the  wheat  and  wool,  both  which 
very  good  in  this  coimty,  the  purer  the  honey  of  that  place.  .  .  .  We 
may  observe  three  degrees,  or  kindes  rather,  of  honey.  1.  Virgin  honey, 
which  is  the  purest,  of  a  late  swarm  which  never  bred  bees.  2.  Chaste 
honey — for  so  I  may  term  all  the  rest  which  is  not  sophisticated  with 
any  addition.  3.  Harlot  honey — as  which  is  adulterated  with  meal 
and  other  trash  mingled  therewith.  Of  the  first  and  second  sort  I 
understand  the  counsel  of  Solomon,  *  My  sonne,  eat  honey,  for  it  is 
good'  (Prov.  xxiv.  13)^good  absolutely  in  the  substance ;  though  there 
may  be  excess  in  the  quantity  thereof.'* 

The  county  is  purely  agricultural;  and  no  manufactures  of  any 
importance  are  carried  on  in  it.  The  great  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  Victualling  Ofiice  at  Gk)sport,  are  the  only  establishments  which 
require  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  Full  details  will  be  found  in 
Ete.  16. 

Geology  and  Traveller's  View. 

The  great  mass  of  chalk  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Wiltshife 
and  Dorsetshire,  and  extends  eastward  into  Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  is 
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bounded,  in  the  latter  county,  on  the  N.  "  by  a  line  drawn  from  Inkpen 
Beacon,  near  Great  Bedvvin,  Wiltshire  (927*8  ft  above  the  sea — the 
highest  point  in  all  the  chalk  formation  of  England),  by  Kingsclere  and 
Basingstoke,  to  Odiham ;  on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from  Odiham,  by 
Alton,  and  along  the  Farnham  road,  to  the  neighhourhood  of  Bishop  s 
Waltham ;  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  neighhourhood  of 
Bishop's  Waltham  and  N.  of  Bishopstoke  into  Wiltshire.  The  extent 
of  this  chalk  district,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  about  20  or  22  m. ;  from  E.  to 
W.  its  Hampshire  extent  varies  from  22  to  32  m. ;  but  its  whole  extent 
through  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  together  is  much  greater."  The 
whole  district  presents  the  rounded  summits  and  sweeping  valleys 
characteristic  of  the  chalk :  and  the  usual  chalk  fossils  are  found.  To 
the  geologist  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  is  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kingsclere  (Rte.  23),  where  a  miniature  "  valley  of  the 
Weald  "  may  be  studied.  "  The  upper  and  lower  chalk  and  the  upper 
greensand  dip  in  opposite  directions  from  an  anticlinal  axis  which 
passes  through  the  middle  of  the  valley.  ...  On  each  side  of  the  valley 
we  find  escarpments  of  chalk,  the  strata  of  which  dip  in  oppsite  direc- 
tions, in  the  northern  escarpment  to  the  N.  and  in  the  southern  to  the 
S.  At  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  valley  the  two  escarp- 
ments become  confluent,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  do  those  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Weald  district,  near 
Petersfield.  And  as,  a  few  miles  E.  of  the  town  last  mentioned,  the 
firestone,  or  upper  greensand,  is  laid  open  in  the  sharp  angle  between 
the  escarpment  of  tide  Alton  hills  and  the  western  termination  of  the 
South  Downs ;  so  in  the  valley  of  Kingsclere  the  same  formation  is  seen 
to  crop  out  from  beneath  the  chalk." — Lyell.  The  same  causes  which 
seem  to  have  produced  the  elevation  and  denudation  of  the  Weald  (see 
In  trod,  to  Surrey)  were  no  doubt  in  operation  here  also. 

The  tourist  will  find  the  most  picturesque  district  of  the  chalk  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  Hampshire  (Rte.  23),  where  the  hills  are  lofty  and  com- 
mand very  striking  views.  The  central  part  of  the  county  (estimated 
at  760  sq.  miles),  the  ancient  "  Gwent,"  or  champaign,  is  nearly  level, 
and  offers  very  little  of  interest.  There  is  a  more  attractive  comer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alton ;  and  the  views  from  Butser-hill  (Rt€.  16), 
and  Portsdown-hill  (Rte.  19  ;  the  last  an  outlier  of  the  main  mass  of 
chalk),  are  very  grand. 

The  greater  part  of  the  tertiary  formations  which  extend  N.  of  the 
chalk,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  the  so-called  "  basin  of  London,"  here 
consist  of  the  plastic  clay.  The  scenery  ^Rte.  22)  is  occasionally  very 
pleasant ;  but  the  best  points  in  this  district  are  beyond  the  Hampshire 
borders,  in  Berkshire  and  Surrey. 

South  of  the  chalk  extends  the  "  basin  of  Hampshire  "  (estimated  at 
576  sq.  miles),  a  tract  of  tertiary  formations,  resembling  in  all  its 
characteristics  the  London  basin  on  the  N.  (see  Introd.  to  Surrey), 
The  cliffs  which  encircle  Christchurch  Bay  (Rte.  27)  abound  in  fossils, 
consisting  of  teeth  of  several  species  of  sharks  and  rays,  bones  of  turtles, 
and  a  great  variety  of  shells.    The  New  Forest  (Rtes.  26,  27),  from  the 

[Surrey^  <fec.]  K 
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Boldre  Water  to  the  Southampton  Water,  is  covered  with  a  sand  closely 
resembling  that  known  in  the  London  Basin  as  the  Bagshot  sand.  The 
rest  of  the  New  Forest,  the  banks  of  the  Southampton  Water,  and  the 
line  of  coast  as  far  as  Hayling  Island,  consist  of  London  clay ;  the  plastic 
clay  occurs  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  the  western  border. 

It  is  in  the  New  Forest  that  by  far  the  most  interesting  scenery  will 
be  found.  The  tourist  in  search  of  ikie  picturesque  should  by  no  means 
neglect  this  very  striking  corner  of  England,  Avhich  is  unfortunately 
fast  losing  its  ancient  romantic  character. 

A  general  notice  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be  found  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  Section. 

The  principal  Views  throughout  the  county — for  all  of  which  the 
tourist  should  look  out — are  from  Butser-hill  (Rte.  16),  the  hills  about 
Selborne,  Hawkley  Hanger,  Beacon-hill  (Ete.  18),  Portsdown-hill 
(Rte.  19),  St.  Cathcrine's-hill,  Winchester  (Rte.  20),  the  hills  at 
Highclere,  Quarley  Mount  (Rte.  23),  the  New  Forest  (Rtes.  26,  27), 
and  St.  Catherine's-hill,  near  Christchurch  (Rte.  27.) 

The  Art  collections  which  require  notice  here  are  (Rte.  23)  Hurst- 
borne  Priors  (Lord  Portsmouth;  pictures),  and  (Rte.  28)  Somerley 
(Lord  Nonnanton ;  picture-gallery). 
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ROUTES. 

%*  The  namoB  of  places  are  printed  in  Holies  only  in  those  Ruates  where  the  placet  are 

described. 


23. 


24. 


ROUTE  PAGE 

16.  London  to  PorUmouihj  by 

Guildford,  Godalming, 
and  Petenfield  IWoolmer 
Forest]       195 

17.  Chichester  to  Portsmouth, 

by  Emaworth  and  Savant 
IHayUng  Island]     ..      ..   215 

18.  Farnham  to  Portsmouth,  by 

Altott,  Wamford,  and  Fare- 
ham  ISelbome^  SaxxMey 
Hanger,  East  Mean]       ..  217  |  25, 

19.  London    to    Gosport    and 

Portsmouth,  by  BoUeyt 
Fareham,  and  Porchester 
[Bishop's  Waltham;  tlie 
PorUdown  Forts]     ..      ..  229127. 

20.  Alton    to    Winchester^    by 

Alresford 238 

21.  London  to  Southampton^  by 

Famborough,  Winchfield^ 
Basingstokey  and  Win- 
chester [Odiham,  Brams' 
JitU,  the  Sherbornes,  the 
Worthys,  NeOey,  Beaulieu]  279 


BOXJTE  PAGE 

22.  Basingstoke  to  Reading,  by 
Mortimer  [Stratfield  Saye, 
Sik^esUr] 314 

Basingstoke  to  Salisbury, 
by  Overton,  Whitchurch, 
and  Andover  [Kingsclere, 
BurgJicHere,  Sighdere.  Wey- 
hiU] 821 

Bishopstoke  to  Salisbury,  by 
Bomsey      333 

Andover   to   Southampton, 

i  hy  Stockbridge 338 

I  26.  Southampton  to  Bingioood, 
hy  Brockenhurst.  The  New 
Forest        342 

Brockenhurst  to  Bourne- 
mouth,  by  Lymington  and 
Christchurch.      The    New 

Forest        356 

28.  Ringwood  to  Fordinghridge 
[Moyle*s  Court,  Bockbome, 
Breamore] 375 


ROUTE  16. 

LONDON  TO  PORTSMOUTH,  fiY  GUILD- 
FORD, GODALMING,  AND  PETERS- 
FIELD   [WOOLMER   FOREST]* 

Direct  Portsmouth  Railway,    74  to. 

For  various  approaches  to  Guild- 
ford, see  Rtes.  5, 10, 11*  and  for  the 
rly.  thetice  to  Haslemere,  Rte.  16. 

The  Direct  Portsmouth  line,  which 
starting  from  Guildford  joins  the 
Brighton  and  S.  Coast  line  at  Havant, 
has  not  only  ^e  recommendation  of 
being  much  shorter  than  either  of  the 
other   lines   between   London    and 


Portsmouth,  but  also  takes  the  tra- 
veller through  a  more  diversified  and 
picturesque  district.  Several  of  the 
stations  afford  agreeable  centres  for 
exploring  the  countiy  round,  at  which 
the  tourist  will  do  well  to  halt  on  his 
journey,  as  at  Liphook,  Liss,  Peters- 
field,  and  Roland*8  Castle.  The  line, 
as  far  as  Liss,  skirts  the  Sussex  bor- 
der, and  even  the  deep  cuttings  are 
picturesque,  from  the  bright  colours 
of  the  strata,  and  the  abunouuit  foliage 
that  clothes  them. 

47i  m.  (from  Waterloo)  Liphook 
(Stat.).  The  village  (a  hamlet  of 
Bramshott)  was  formerly  well  known 
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to  travellers  to  Portsmouth  and  the 
neighbourhood  for  its  excellent  Inn, 
which  was  often  used  as  a  halting- 
place  for  the  night.  Pepys  found 
"  good  honest  people"  here  in  1668. 
Wilkes  used  to  **  lie  at  Liphook  '*  on 
his  journeys  to  and  from  Sandown 
(Rte.  29).  ChiltUy  Lodge  (W.  T. 
Longbourne,  Esq.). 

The  Church  of  Bramshott  (St. 
Mary),  1  m.  N.W.,  was  in  great 
measure  rebuilt  in  1872.  It  is  cruci- 
form, originally  E.  E.,  with  low  tower 
and  spii-e.  Sir  W.  Erie,  late  Chief 
Justice,  resides  at  The  Grange,  and 
Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald  at  Woolmer 
Lodge,  attached  to  which  is  a  Koman 
Catholic  chapel. 

[Liphook  is  a  good  point  from 
which  to  visit  the  ancient  Forest  of 
Woolmer f  one  of  those  tracts  of  which 
Gilbert  White  has  discoursed  so  de- 
lightfully in  his  *  Natural  History  of 
Selbome.*  His  minute  Dutch  word- 
painting,  however,  no  longer  applies 
to  the  condition  of  the  forest,  much 
of  which  has  been  converted  from  a 
waste  of  fern  and  heather,  "  without 
a  single  tree,"  to  a  region  of  com- 
parative cultivation,  divided  by  hedge- 
rows and  interspersed  with  numerous 
patches  of  plantation,  but  still  allow- 
ing sufficient  open  space  for  the  tem- 
porary encampment  of  a  flying  force 
from  Aldershot  every  now  and  then. 
White's  book,  however,  should  here 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  tourist,  who 
will  be  enabled  by  its  means  to  trace 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  hundred  years. 

Woolmer  Forest,  which  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  from  a 
period  before  the  Conquest,  is  about 
7  m.  in  length  by  2^  in  breadth,  run- 
ning nearly  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  N. 
it  nearly  adjoins  the  forest  of  Alice 
Holt;  S.  it  extends  into  Sussex  at 
Ilogate.  It  is  "  somewhat  diversified 
with  hills  and  dales,"  but  of  no  great 
height  or  depth,  and  can  scarcely 
be  called  picturesque.  Bin's  Pond, 
on  the  N.  verge  of  the  forest,  which 
White  describes  as  "  affording  such 


a  safe  and  pleasing  shelter  to  wild 
ducks,  teals,  and  snipes,  that  they 
breed  there,"  has  been  drained,  and 
cattle  now  graze  upon  its  bed.  The 
"three  considerable  lakes" — Hog- 
mere  (heachy  high  ?),  Cranmere  (so 
Craumere,  •*  the  Crane's-  lake,"  on 
Dartmoor),  and  Woolmere  (hollow  ?) 
— still  remain  within  the  limits,  and 
are  still  "stored  with  carp,  tench, 
eels,  and  perch."  Woolmer  pond, 
from  which  the  forest  itself  is  most 
probably  named,  is  about  l^  m.  in 
drcumferenoe. 

like  Alice  Holt  and  the  Forest 
of  Bere,  Woolmer  Forest  was  an- 
ciently included  within  the  limits 
of  the  "  Andred's-weald,"  the  great 
wood  which  covered  much  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  and  extended  for  some 
distance  into  Hampshire.   Although 
Woolmer  itself  was  treeless   until 
very  recently,  trunks  of  large  trees 
have   been  found   in  its  morasses, 
indicating  the  ancient  presence  of 
wood.    "  I  have  myself  seen,"  says 
White,  "cottages  on  the  verge  of 
this   wild    district,  whose    timbers 
consisted  of  a   hard,   black  wood, 
looking  like  oak,  which  the  owners 
assured  me  they  procured  from  the 
bogs  by  probing  the  soil  with  , spits 
or    some    such    instruments ;  '^  but 
the  peat  is  so  much  cut  out  and 
the  moors  have  been  so  well  'lex- 
amined  that  none  has  been  foi^d 
of  late."   These  trees,  however,  nij\y 
not  have  been  standing  during  tl>B 
historic  period;    and  the  Andrecifs 
Forest   must   have  included  mail; 
open  tracts  of  heath  and  fern  with  j 
its  borders,  well  fitted  for  the  sui 
port  of  wild  animals,  and  resembli^ 
the  treeless  wastes  of  Dartmoor  or  ) 
Ettrick.      Woolmer  was  most  prip 
bably  in  this  condition  even  whel 
the  Plantagenets  used  to  hunt  herey 
and  when  Edward  II.  ordered  208.  tci 
be  given  "  to  Morris  Ken,  of  the  kit-\ 
chen,  because,  when  hunting  in.  the^ 

I  forest,  he  rode  before  the  king  and 
often  fell  from  his  horse,  at  whicb.  tKe 
king  laughed  exceedingly."      Like 
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other  royal  forests  it  had  its  war- 
dens and  yerdurers,  and  abounded  in 
red  deer,  which,  as  White  tells  us, 
^  although  unrestrained  by  any  fences 
more  than  a  common  hedge,"  never 
wandered  among  the  &llow  deer  of 
the  Holt,  nor  were  the  latter  in  their 
turn  ever  seen  within  the  limits  of 
Woolmer.  (The  soil  of  the  two  forests 
is  completely  different.)  About  500 
head  of  red  deer  remained  in  Wool- 
mer Forest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  oenty.,  and  were  seen  by  Queen 
Anne  when  on  her  way  to  Ports- 
mouth. She  left  the  main  road  at 
Liphook,  "  and,  reposing  herself  on 
a  bank  smoothed  for  that  purpose 
(lying  about  J  m.  to  the  E.  of  Wool- 
mer pond,  and  still  called  Queen's 
Bank),  saw  with  great  complacency 
and  satisfaction  the  whole  herd  of  red 
deer  brought  by  the  keepers  along 
the  vale  before  her,  consisting  then 
of  about  500  head.  A  sight  this 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  greatest 
sovereign ! " — White,  The  herd  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  **  Walt- 
ham  Blacks"  or  deer-stealers  (see 
mshop'a  WaUham,  Ete.  19),  and  the 
few  that  remained  were  removed  to 
Windsor  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
about  1755.  The  forest  has  since 
been  held  (by  numerous  proprietors) 
by  lease  from  the  Crown.  During 
the  great  drought  of  Aug.  1864,  an 
extensive  fire  took  place  in  Woolmer 
Forest,  which  was  only  extinguished 
by  the  exertions  of  more  than  1000 
persons  employed  incessantly  for  8 
days  and  nights  digging  trenches, 
&c.  Property  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands  was  destroyed. 

About  4  m.  W.  of  Liphook  is  Wod- 

mer  pond,  in  the  bed  of  which  a 

discovery  of  Boman  coins  was  made 

in  1741.     There  had  always,  says 

White,  been  a  tradition  that  **the 

bottom  of  the  lake  contained  great 

!       stores  of  treasure  ;*'  and,  as  it  had 

become  entirely  dry  during  the  sum- 

^  I      mer,  a  search  was  made  by  **  all  tiie 

'^       labourers    in    the    neighbourhood,'* 

J^      who  found  **  great  heaps  of  copper 


coins,  the  one  lying  on  the  other  as 
if  shot  out  of  a  bag,  many  of  which 
were  in  good  preservation."  There 
were  many  hundreds  altogether; 
the  greater  number  of  those  which 
White  saw  being  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Faustina.  It  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  the  collection  of  such  a 
number  of  coins  here,  unless  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  relics  of  one  of  the 
great  manufactories  of  false  coins 
established  in  different  parts  of  the 
Boman  empire  during  its  later  pe- 
riod, particularly  in  remote  woodlan^l 
districts.] 

The  une  turns  W.  soon  after 
leaving  Liphook,  which  is  its  highest 
point,  and  descends  to 

51 J  m.  Liu  (Stat.).  (Jnn:  Spread 
Eagle,  homely,  but  respectable, 
where  vehicles  can  be  procured  for 
excursions  to  Hawkley,  Bmpshott,  or 
Sdhome,  5  m.  N.W.)  The  village 
stands  on  a  very  pretty  green.  The 
church  (St.  Peter)  was  restored  in 
1869. 

Liss  Place  (late  G.  E.  Coryton, 
Esq.)  has  some  ancient  features. 
Passing  Stodham  House  (Bev.  J.  D. 
Money),  and  skirting  the  Hangers  of 
Adhuret  St  Mary,  a  modem  Eliza- 
bethan house  («f.  Bonham  Carter, 
EsqOf  we  overlook  the  hamlet  of 
Shee^  and  gazing,  not  without  won- 
der, on  the  chapter-house  form  se- 
lected for  the  Cemetery  chapels, 
arrive  at 

55i  m.  Petersfidd  (Stat.).  (Inns: 
Bed  Lion,  Dolphin,  both  very  good.) 
Petersfield  is  an  ancient  borough, 
to  which  a  charter  was  granted  by 
Wm.  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  the  12th 
eenty.,  and  confirmed  by  his  widow, 
the  Countess  Hawisa.  Both  charters 
still  exist.  Petersfield  was  once  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  still  boasts  of  a  good 
com  and  cattle  market  It  formerly 
returned  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  was  reduced  to  one  by  the 
first  Befomi  Act,  which  extended  its 
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limits  80  as  to  indude  a  large  snr- 
roonding  district  of  above  25,000 
acres.  The  tourist  will  find  Peters- 
field  a  good  centre  for  ezplorine  the 
surrounding  country,  from  whicn  he 
will  be  detained  by  nothing  in  the 
town  itself.  The  CShurch  (St.  Peter), 
a  ohapelry  of  Buriton,  has  a  Norm, 
chancel  arch,  and  other  ancient  por- 
tions, but  has  been  much  modern- 
ized. In  the  market-place  stands  a 
leaden  equestrian  statue  of  William 
III.,  once  richly  gilt,  presented  by 
William  Jolliffe,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the 
borough  in  1724,  as  a  proof  of  his 
admiration  for  liberty  itself,  as  well 
as  its  celebrated  "avenger."  Ad- 
jacent to  the  town  is  the  Heath,  a 
wide  tract  with  some  tumuli  diver- 
sifying its  surfisMse,  and  a  fine  piece 
of  water  of  23  acres.  The  rare 
Isnardia  palvMris  is  found  here. 
Heaih  Hotue  is  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hylton.  The  Borough  Hills,  two 
large  tumuli  to  the  W.  of  the  town, 
formerly  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  but  the 
railway  has  been  carried  through 
the  centre  of  one,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  sand  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
£Btst  leading  to  the  demolition  of  the 
other. 

JSwmmcww.— (I.)  The  field  walks 
and  drives  from  Petersfield  are  very 
attractive.  To  the  S.E.,  over  the 
Sussex  border,  5  m.,  is  Up  ParJc, 
(Lady  Featherstonhaugh),  and  Mid- 
hurst,  9  m.  E.,  is  accessible  (by  rly. 
if  preferred)  through  a  very  pleasant 
country.  (See  Handbook  for  Sussex,) 
The  pedestrian  should  follow  the 
stream  of  the  Bother,  and  visit 
Trotton  church  in  his  way,  where 
are  some  remarkable  Brasses,  (See 
Handbook  for .  Sussex.)  The  chalk 
range  (the  S.  Downs),  climbed  about 
2  m.  S.  of  Petersfield,  may  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  its  whole  course 
eastward  from  this  point,  and  a  more 
-*i^^,^^  delightful  tour  for  the  pedestrian 
^S».n  hardly  be  suggested.  (See 
•Skeleton  Tours.') 


(2.)  A  Branch  BaUtoay  runs  east- 
.ward  in  the  valley  of  the  Bother  to 
Midhurst  (9  m.),  and  Petworth  (15 
m.),  where  it  joins  the  Mid-Sussex 
line.  (See  Handbook  for  Sussex.)  3 
m.  ixom  Bogate  (the  first  Stat.)  is 
Dangstein  House  (B.  H.  NeviU, 
Esq.]),  formerly  Lone  Beach,  famous 
for  its  conservatories  and  ferneries, 
which  deserve  a  visit. 

(3.)  Another  excursion  may  be  by 
Bordean  (B.  H.  Payne,  Esq.)  to  Froz- 
fiM,  Si  m.  N.W.  A  magnificent 
panoramic  view  is  obtained  Scorn  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  (where  many  traces 
of  Koman  occupation  have  been  dis- 
covered), a  little  beyond  the  church, 
which  has  been  erected  on  a  new 
site  but  preserves  manv  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  old 
building.  We  may  return  by  ti^e 
Alton  road  to  Steep,  a  hamlet  of 
Petersfield,  where  is  a  small  Norman 
church. 

(4.)  From  Petersfield  the  very 
interesting  Norman  church  and 
Manor-house  of  East  Meon,  4  m. 
W.  (Bte.  18),  may  be  visited,  and 
the  antiquaiy  should  continue  his 
excursion  to  Wamford  (4  m.  further 
W,),  where  are  the  remains  of  a 
manor-house,  temp.  John,  and  a 
churoh  of  the  same  date.  The 
church  of  Gorhampton  (2  m.  W.) 
has  presumed  Saxon  portions  (Bte. 
18).  The  return  may  be  over  Stoke 
Down  into  the  Portsmouth  road  S. 
of  Petersfield.  This  will  be  a  long 
round  (about  20  m.).  A  very  pic- 
turesque **  cross  country  *'  walk  may 
be  taken  by  Hawkley  and  Empshott 
to  Selbome,  12  m.  there  and  back. 

IThe  Boad. — ^We  have  supposed 
the  tourist  to  avail  himself  of  the 
railroad;  but  if  he  takes  the  old 
Portsmouth  road  firom  Liphook  to 
Petersfield,  he  will  enjoy  some  mag- 
nificent prospects.  The  road  passes 
over  a  high  ridge,  from  whence  wide 
views  are  commanded  over  a  very 
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Siclnireaque  comer  of  Sussex,  toward 
lidhurst  and  Petworth.  The  brolien, 
oak-shadowed  oountry  here  has  been 
compared  by  Mr.  Ford  to  certain 
parts  of  Andalusia,  and  is  well  worth 
exploration  by  the  artist  Below  the 
hiU,  1.,  is  Hollycomhe,  the  seat  of  the 
late  Sir  C.  Taylor,  and  about  1  m. 
farther  MiUand  House.  To  the  S.W. 
ate  the  hamlets  of  Biike  (where  the 
views  are  very  fine,  including  Harting 
Coiabe  to  the  E.;  to  the  W.  Hawk- 
ley,  Empshott,  and  Selborne  Hangers; 
and  Liss  in  the  valley)  and  Sheet; 
^ere,  on  the  high  ground  over- 
looking the  river,  is  seen  the  fine 
modern  Elizabethan  mansion.  Ad- 
Imrst  St,  Mary  (J.  Bonham  Carter, 

Leaving  Petersfield,  the  line  ap- 
proaches the  South  Downs,  through 
wiich  it  passes  by  a  tunnel  under 
Bttser-hill,  passing  the  farmhouse 
of  Mapledurham,  on  W.,  where  was 
fonuerly  a  noble  mansion,  the  resi- 
deioe  of  the  last  Lord  Stawell.  Be- 
fon  entering  the  tunnel  we  see  on 
E.  the  village  of  BurUon,  with  the 
redory  house  and  church  (St.  Mary), 
poitions  of  which  are  Norman  and 
worth  notice.  The  chancel  screen 
renains,  together  with  some  of  the 
oiginal  encaustio  tile  pavement. 
Anoug  the  rectors  of  Buriton  were 
Bdnjamin  Laney,  Bp.  of  Ely,  and 
Wm.  Lowth,  the  commentator,  the 
'atiier  of  Bp.  Lowth,  who  was  bom 
lere  in  1710.  Behind  the  church 
nay  be  seen  the  red-brick  manor- 
louse,  where  Gibbon  the  historian 
)assed  many  of  his  early  years, 
mder  his  famer*s  roof.  About  1761 
le  became  captain  of  a  battalion 
*f  the  Hampshire  Militia,  in  which 
tapacity  he  "  for  2|  years  endured  a 
vandering  life  of  military  servitude," 
)ut  gained  practical  experience, 
vhich  he,  as  he  states  in  his  Auto- 
)iography,  afterwards  tumed  to  good 
iccount  in  his  History. 

The  railroad  now  passes  on  E. 
}f  the  Portsmouth  road,  and  strikes 


due  S.  to  Havani  After  passing 
through  the  tunnel  (480  yds.  long) 
which  here  pierces  the  S.  Downs, 
the  line  commences  its  descent  to 
Boland's  Castle,  passing  the  woods 
of  Ditcham  on  E.  Beyond  the  S. 
Downs  on  W.  are  the- village  and 
picturesque  church  of  ChaiSm  (i,e. 
Chalk-town).  Idsworth  Park,  E., 
the  seat  of  Sir  Jervoise  C.  Jervoise, 
has  been  rebuilt  in  the  modem 
Elizabethan  style  on  higher  ground. 
The  little  Church,  which  stands  pic- 
turesquely among  some  old  yews  in 
the  park,  deserves  a  visit  for  the 
frescoes  on  its  N.  wall,  representing 
a  scene  from  the  life  of  St.  Hubert, 
and  two  from  that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

1  m«  W.  is  Blendworth^  a  village 
commanding  magnificent  views.  The 
church  is  modem,  but  the  old  church 
is  still  used  as  a  mortuary  chapel.  At 
Blendworth  Lodge  resides  Sir  W.  W. 
Knighton,  Bart. ;  at  CadUngton  House, 
Admiral  Sir  Michael  Seymour. 

Parsing  the  hamlet  of  Finchdeauy 
we  reach 

63}  m.  Boland^s  CasUe  (Stat.). 
The  villaore  takes  its  name  from  an 
intrenched  mound  close  to  the  gates 
of  Stanstead  Park,  (see  Handbook 
for  Sussex),  in  and  near  which  many 
Boman  coins  have  been  found.  The 
surface  soil  of  the  '*  castle  "  consists 
of  a  black  mould,  full  of  fragments 
of  Boman  pottery,  including  much 
Samian  ware.  It  adjoined  the  line 
of  Boman  road  from  Chichester 
(Begnum)  to  Porchester  (Portus 
Magnus),  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  small 
frontier  fortress  or  '*  castellum," 
guarding  the  edge  of  the  great  wood- 
land. Perhaps  the  name  of  the  &- 
mous  paladin  of  romance  (he  is 
said  to  have  lived  here),  which  haB 
been  given  it,  indicates  that  the  re- 
mains were  of  sufficient  importance 
to  attract  attention  in  days  when 
the  royal  chase  was  frequently  led 
through  the  Forest  of  Bare.  On  the 
green  at  Boland's  Castle  notice  some 
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handsome  almshouses,  styled  Stan- 
stead  College,  erected  by  a  London 
merchant  (the  late  G.  Dixon,  Esq. 
of  Stanstead  Park),  for  **his  less 
fortunate  brethren."  Six  "decayed 
merchants  "  of  London,  I^verpool,  or 
Bristol  find  an  asylum  here.  There 
is  a  small  Inn  at  Boland's  Castle,  at 
which  the  tourist  in  search  of  the 
picture«jue  may  very  advantageously 
settle  himself  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
woods  of  Stanstead  and  Up  Park, 
and  the  remarkable  sceneiy  about 
Bow-hiU  and  Kingley  Bottom  (see 
Handbook  for  Sussex;  Excursion 
from  Chichester),  are  within  reach. 

The  F(yrest  of  Bere  (Bearo,  A.-S., 
woodland),  once,  like  other  wooded 
tracts  in  the  county,  a  royal  hunt- 
ing ground,  contains  16,000  acres, 
and  has  been  entirely  inclosed.  It 
had  two  great  divisions,  the  east  and 
west  walks;  and  still  affords  some 
good  scenery,  although  great  part  of 
it  has  been  cleared  and  cultivated. 
The  district,  however,  is  compara- 
tively level,  and  by  no  means  so 
attractive  as  that  lying  to  the  N. 
andE. 

66J  m.  Havant  (Junct.  Stat.,  com- 
municating with  the  B.  &  S.  C. 
line,  Rte.  17). 

Havant,  styled  Havehunt  in 
Domesday,  and  then  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Winchester,  mainly 
consists  of  two  long  streets,  and  has 
a  large  cruciform  Church,  rebuilt  in 
1874-5.  The  former  edifice  was  of 
considerable  interest,  having  portions 
from  Norm,  to  late  Perp.  In  the 
new  church  is  preserved  the  brass, 
with  efflgy  in  cope,  of  Thomas 
Aylward,  1413  (the  secretary  of  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham),  who  was  long 
rector  of  this  parish ;  but  the  Perp. 
E.  window  has  been  replaced  by  an 
E.  E.  triplet  of  painted  glass,  by 
Clayton  and  BeU.  The  learned 
Bingham,  author  of  the  Origines,  died 
rector  of  Havant,  in  1723.  From 
Havant,  Hayling  Island  (Rte.  17)  can 
be  reached,  either  by  rly.  or  by  a 


pleasant  walk  through  green  lanes  to 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Langston, 
and  then  crossing  the  toll-bridge. 

1}  m.  N.  of  Havant  is  Leigh  Park^ 
a  very  fine  seat,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Forest  of  Bere.  It  was  long  the 
residence  of  Sir  George  Staunton, 
who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney 
on  his  embassy  to  China^  and  on 
his  return  published  his  well-knowa 
narrative  of  the  expedition.  Tie 
house  was  rebuilt  in  1864  in  the 
Domestic  Gothic  of  the  14th  cen^y., 
and  is  a  noble  structure  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings.  The  hot-housis 
and  conservatories  contain  some  vey 
rare  plants,  and  there  is  a  tract  of 
700  acres  of  woodland,  called  tie 
Thicket,  and  a  lake  with  severd 
islets  planted  with  rhododendrons. 

At  BedhampUmt  J  m.  W.  fron 
Havant,  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Eeit 
widow  of  John  Plantagenet,  graifl- 
son  of  Edward  I.,  who  in  spite  of 
her  widow's  vow  had  married  Sir 
Eustace  Dabrieschescourt  as  ler 
2nd  husband,  died  in  1411.  (See 
foi;  the  story  of  her  long  pena»e, 
the  Handbook  for  Kent,  Winghan.) 
The  manor  formed  part  of  ler 
dower. 

Leaving  the  little  (restortd) 
church  of  FarUngton  (in  which  ij  a 
cross-legged  effigy,  perhaps  woth 
notice)  on  N.,  and  skirting  Langstn 
Harbour  (the  eastern  harbour  of 
Portsmouth)  on  S.,  the  rly.  prooeefts 
through  the  fortifications  of  Hilsea, 
across  Portsea  Island  to 

74  m.  Portsmouth  (Stat.).  The  line 
now  ends  at  Landport,  but  an  exten- 
sion to  the  Dockyard  at  Portsea  is  ir 
progress.  When  opened,  passengers 
for  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  emwiri 
there,  and  be  spai'ed  the  disagreeable 
tramway  journey  to  Southsea  Pier. 

Inns :  Portsmouth — Star  and 
Garter,  Grosvenor,  York.  Portsea— 
Keppell's  Head,  Totterdell's.  Land- 
port  —  Bedford.  Southsea  —  Pier 
Portland,  Queen's,  Sussex. 

Piers:    Royal    Albert,    Portsea; 
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Victojia^  Portsmouth;  Clarence  Es- 
planade, Southsea.  Steamers  start 
daily,  every  hour  in  summer,  every 
two  hours  in  winter,  from  the 
Portsea  pier,  touching  at  Ports- 
mouth and  at  Southsea,  weather 
permitting,  for  Ryde,  Cowes,  and 
Southampton;  others  run  only  be- 
tween Southsea  and  Byde.  The 
Irish  steamers  call  at  the  Victoria 
pier  for  Plymouth,  Falmouth  and 
Dublin,  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
and  for  London  every  Tuesday  and 
Saturday. 

Bailways:  To  London,  by  Direct 
Portsmouth  line,  8.  W.  Rly.;  to 
London,  via  Chichester,  Horsham 
or  Brighton,  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  Rly.  To 
Cosham,  Fareliam,  Southampton, 
and  West  of  England,  S.  W.  Rly. 

If  the  tourist  prefers  to  travel 
from  Petersfield  to  Portsmouth  by 
the  Turnpike  road,  he  will,  about  2 
m.  S.  of  Petersfield,  enter  on  the 
chalk  district,  and  commence  the 
ascent  of  the  Downs.  The  road  here 
crosses  BuUer-Ull  (927  ft.),  the 
highest  ground  in  Hampshire,  form- 
ing the  western  termination  of  the  S. 
Downs,  which  here  unite  with  the 
broader  mass  of  chalk  stretching  over 
the  greater  part  of  Hampshire,  Wilts, 
and  Dorset,  from  which  the  N.  and 
S.  Downs  extend  eastward  in  two 
long  and  narrow  chains.  The  view 
from  Butser-hill  is  a  magnificent  one, 
though  perhaps  scarcely  so  manage- 
able for  the  artist  as  others  which 
are  obtained  from  the  same  range 
of  hills  further  E.  The  ridge  crest- 
ing the  hill  is  unusually  narrow, 
overhanging  a  deep  valley  on  either 
side:  N.  are  seen  the  chalk  hills 
about  Highclere  and  Andover;  E. 
the  eye  ranges  over  much  of  the 
Weald  of  Sussex,  with  its  boundaiy- 
line  of  downs ;  W.  the  spire  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral  (40  m.  distant)  is 
visible  in  clear  weather;  and  S. 
beyond  Portsdown-hill  are  Ports- 
mouth, Spithead,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.    A  good  general  idea  of  the 


surface  of  the  county  may  be  ob- 
tained from  this  spot. 

1  m.  beyond  Butser-hill  Ditcham 
Park  (C.  Cammell,  Esq.)  is  seen  on 
E.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Coles 
family,  of  which  the  unfortunate 
deviser  of  the  "Captain"  was  a 
member.  Descending  the  slope  of 
the  Downs,  pleasant  with  short  turf 
and  patches  of  woodland  in  the 
hollows,  we  reach  the  hamlet  of 
Horndean  (10  m.  from  Portsmouth), 
on  the  edge  of  the  old  Forest  of 
Bere.  On  the  hill,  W.,  stands  the 
Church  of  Catherington  (St.  Cathe- 
rine), a  good  specimen  of  early  Norm., 
in  which  are  fine  marble  elfigies  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Hyde  (uncle  to  Lord 
Clarendon),  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  wife  (died  1631).  In 
the  churchyard  is  buried  Admiral 
Sir  C.  Napier,  who  died,  1860,  at 
Merchiston  House,  1  m.  distant,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vUlage  of  Horn- 
dean.  The  view  from  the  church- 
yard is  very  fine.  On  rt.  are  Cather- 
ington House  (Lt.-Col.  Briggs)  and 
Hinton  (H.  WhaUey-Tooker,  Esq.). 
In  the  distance,  1.,  is  Id»ujorth  Park 
(Sir  J.  C.  Jervoise,  Bt.). 

A  course  of  about  4  m.  through 
the  Forest  of  Bere  brings  the  tourist 
to  the  hamlet  of  Purbrook  (1.  is  Pur- 
brook  Park,  John  Deverell,  Esq.); 
and  1  m.  further  he  passes  the  E.  end 
of  Portsdoum-hiU,  a  long  outlier  of 
the  chalk,  rismg  to  a  height  of  447 
ft.  The  view  from  it  is  very  striking, 
though  closed  in  to  the  N.  by  the 
higher  ground  of  Butser,  toward 
which  you  look  across  the  Forest  of 
Bere.  Chichester  cathedral  is  seen 
E.,  the  New  Forest  W.,  and  in  front 
is  Portsmouth  with  its  harbours  and 
roadsteads,  beyond  which  the  broken 
outline  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  extends 
from  St.  Helen's  to  the  Needles. 
Portadoum  Lodge  was  the  residence 
of  Admiral  Sir  F.  W.  Austen,  the 
brother  of  Jane  Austen,  the  novelist. 

At    13   m.    from  Petersfield  we 
reach  the  village  of  Cosham,  with  a 
K  3 
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sfcat.  on  fhe  S.W.  line  to  Fareham, 
&c.  (Rte.  19).  East  Cosham  House 
(Sir  A.  J.  Curtis,  Bt).  Passing  on, 
we  cross  Portsdown  Bridge,  where 
there  is  a  good  view  of  Porchester 
OastiLe  on  the  low  ground  W.,  with 
the  line  of  Forts  on  the  range  of 
hills,  and  on  E.  Hilsea  Lines,  with 
tiie  wide  expanse  of  Langston  Har- 
bour in  the  distance.  Hence  it  is 
about  3  m.  to  Portsmouth,  making 
the  distance  from  Petersfield  17  m., 
or  2  UL  less  than  by  the  rly. 
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(a)  Portsea  Island,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  which  the  great  naval 
arsenal  of  Portsmouth  is  placed, 
is  a  level  tract,  about  4  m.  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  2|  m.  from  E.  to 
W.  It  lies  between  Portsmouth  and 
Langston  Harbours,  which  are  con- 
nected on  N.  by  a  shallow  arm  of  the 
sea  called  Portsbridge  Creek.  Except 
at  the  S.  extremity,  which  is  sandy,  it 
is  very  fertile,  and  every  spot  not 
occupied  by  roads  and  buildings  is 
cultivated  by  market  gardeners,  for 
the  supply  of  the  ac^ceut  towns.  We 
enter  me  island  from  the  London 
road  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  and 
pass  by  a  defensible  gateway  through 
the  Hilsea  Lines  (Kte.  19).  The  large 
Artillery  Barracks  are  on  1.  The 
•Ulage  of  Hilsea  is  soon  succeeded  by 


Buckland,  Eing8ton,and  Fratton,  and 
at  3  m.  from  I^ortsbridge  we  reach 
Landport,  the  E.  suburb  of  Portsea, 
formerly  mainly  Occupied  by  the 
dockyard  artificers,  and  then  known 
as  the  Half-way  Houses.  Notice  here 
at  the  angle  with  the  Edinburgh- 
road,  which  leads  direct  to  Portsea 
and  the  Dockyard,  the  pillar  erected 
by  the  seamen  and  marines  to  the 
memory  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  (d.  1860).  A  short  distance 
S.  we  have  the  railway  station  on  L, 
and  opposite  it  the  open  space  of 
ground  once  the  esplanade  of  the  for- 
tifications. It  is  intended  eventually 
to  be  converted  into  a  ParJc,  but  is  at 
present  a  very  rough  spot,  over  which 
the  railway  extension  to  Portsea  is 
carried  on  an  embankment. 

Portsmouth,  in  the  sense  employed 
by  the  Kegistrar-General,  who  g^ves 
the  district  a  population  of  124,000  in 
1876,  and  shows  it  to  have  a  lower 
death-rate  than  any  other  large  town 
in  England,  consists  of  4  distinct 
portions,  viz. :  Portsmouth,  S. ;  Port- 
sea, N. ;  Southsea,  S.E. ;  and  Gos- 
port, on  the  W.  side  of  liie  harbour. 
The  Barracks  are  mainly  in  Ports- 
mouth, where  also  is  the  Grarrison 
Chapel ;  the  Dockyard  is  in  Portsea, 
the  Gun-wharf  lying  between  it  and 
Portsmouth;  and  the  Victualling 
Yard  and  Haslar  Hospital  at  Gosport. 
Southsea,  quite  a  modem  creation, 
is  a  fashionable  bathing  place,  with 
many  handsome  houses.  Llttie  can 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  other  towns, 
which  abound  in  mean,  dirty  streets, 
but  Gosport  is  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  three. 

(6)  Portsmouth  Harbour,  upon  the 
excellence  of  which  both  town  and 
dockyard  depend  for  their  import- 
ance, affords  good  anchorage  through- 
out, and  is  quite  free  from  suiJren 
rocks.  It  is  less  than  300  yards  wide 
at  the  entrance,  but  expands  into  a 
noble  basin,  4  m.  long,  by  half  that 
width.  The  position  is  unusually 
convenient,  in  the  centre  of  the 
British  Channel,  close  to  the  an- 
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chonige  of  Spithead,  and  opposite 
the  great  French  arsenal  of  Cher- 
bourg. The  harbour  extends,  by  a 
navigable  creek,  to  Fareham,  on  W., 
washes  the  walls  of  Porchester  (Rte. 
19),  and  communicates  with  Langston 
Harbour  on  E.  On  entering  we 
have  on  E.  the  Saluting  Platform 
and  the  Point  Battery,  the  latter 
heavily  armed,  and  on  the  opposite 
shore  the  battery  on  Blockhouse 
Point;  these  last  are  the  modem 
representatives  of  the  forts  which 
Henry  VIII.  erected.  Opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  between  it 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  expands  the 
famous  roadstead  of  Spithead  (post). 
The  white  towers  of  Osborne  House 
(Rte.  30)  are  seen  beyond,  gleam- 
ing among  the  trees  on  tiie  coast 
of  the  island.  A  steam-bridge  or 
steam  launches,  starting  from  Ports- 
mouth Point  and  Gosport  Beach 
every  J  hour,  keep  up  the  communi- 
cation, making  the  passage  in  5  min. 
Between  Portsmoutn  and  Portsea  is 
the  Gun-^harf,  a  space  14  acres  in 
extent,  upon  which  are  carefully 
arranged  the  guns,  mortars,  &c.,  re- 
quired for  arming  the  British  army 
and  navy.  Shot  and  shell  of  various 
patterns  are  also  piled  here  in 
pyramids. 

(c)  Portsmouth  is  of  far  more 
recent  origin  than  Southampton,  and 
its  real  importance  only  dates  from 
tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Porchester 
Castle  (Rte.  19)  was  the  guardian  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  during  the 
middle  ages,  but  a  small  town  ex- 
isted at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
— **  Portsmouth" — from  a  period  soon 
after  the  Conquest.  The  name  of 
Portsmouth,  like  those  of  Portsea  and 
Porchester,  marks  its  relation  to  the 
harbour ;  and  the  derivation  from  the 
mythical  Saxon  hero  Port  may  safely 
be  discarded.  Robert  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy landed  here  in  1101,  when  he 
passed  into  England  to  dispute  the 
throne  with  his  brother  Henry  1., 
who  himself  "  wore  his  crown  '*  here 
at  Whitsuntide,  1123    instead  of  at 


Gloucester,  where  the  festival  was 
usually  kept.  The  Empjfess  Matilda 
landed  at  "Porte^ue"  in  1140; 
but  the  town  was  as  yet  but  small, 
and  had  no  church,  until  the  canons 
of  Southwiok,  toward  the  end  of 
Henry  IL's  reign,  founded  that 
which  now  exists  (post).  It  was 
built  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Richard  Toclive,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (1174-1188),  and  was 
dedicated  to  the  new  martvr,  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  —  Toclive 
having  been  himself  one  of  the  pre- 
lates whom  Becket  had  excommu- 
nicated. Richard  I.  gave  the  town 
it'i  first  charter.  The  first  oranges 
(poma  de  orenge)  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land— at  all  events  the  first  record^ 
— were  brought  to  Portsmouth  by 
a  Spanish  vessel  in  1290,  and  pm> 
chased  for  the  Castilian  queen  of 
Edward  I.  (Household  Exp.  of  Ed- 
ward I.)  The  town  was  burnt  by  the 
French  in  1372,  after  which  it  was 
either  fortified  for  the  first  time,  or 
the  older  defences  were  much  im- 
proved. The  harbour  was  evidently 
of  considerable  importance  in  1450, 
when  Adam  Moleyns,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  keeper  of  the  king's 
privy  seal,  was  killed  here  by  the 
sailors,  whose  wages  he  was  paying 
for  his  **  bolster  langage  and  abrigg- 
yng  of  their  wages,"  In  IMO, 
when  Portsmouth  was  Visited  by 
Leland,  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  defended,  as  was  then  the  case 
at  Plymouth,  Dartmouth,  and  else- 
where, by  a  **  mighty  chain  of  iron  " 
stretched  between  two  roimd  towers, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Edward 
IV.  and  finished  by  Henry  VII.,  at 
the  instance  of  Bishop  Fox.  **  The 
town,"  according  to  Leland,  "  was 
bare,  and  little  occupied  in  time  of 
peace.'*  Tho  "  great  dock  for  ships  " 
was,  however,  already  one  of  tne 
most  important  In  England ;  and  in 
it  Leland  saw  the  ribs  of  the  Harry 
Grace  de  Dieu,  the  great  ship  built 
at  Erith  (see  Sandbook  for  Kent  and 
Sussex)^  which  had  conveyed  Henry 
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Vin.   from   Dover  to  the  "Field 
of  the  aoth  of  Gold."      The  Eng- 
lish fleet  was    collected   at  Ports- 
mouth in  July,  •1545,  when  it  was 
attacked  by  the  great  French  arma- 
ment,   under    the   admiral   Claude 
d'Annebault.    An  indecisive  action, 
lasting  two  days,  took  place  off  Spit- 
head,  in  which  the  English  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Lisle.    During 
the  action  the  Mary  Kose,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  English  ships— a  four- 
castled,  60-cannon  vessel — was  over- 
powered by  the  weight  of  her  own 
ordnance,  heeled  greatly,  and  was 
sunk  by  the  water  rushing  into  her 
portholes;  600  men,  with  her  com- 
mander,  Sir    George    Carew,    were 
drowned  in  her.     Some  portions  of 
this  ship  have  been  recovered  by 
divers,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, London.     We  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  equipment  of  the  *•  jolly 
tars"  of  that  period  by  the  huge 
yew  bows  which  were  found  in  the 
wreck,  and  with    which   evidently 
9-lOths  of  the  crew  of  the   Mary 
Kose  were  armed.    After  plundering 
a  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
attacking  the  Sussex  coast  without 
much  result,  the  French  fleet  retired. 
See,  for  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
action  at  Spithead,  and  for  the  sub- 
sequent events,  Froude,  *  Hist.  Eng.* 
iv.    The  watchword  of  the  English 
fleet  at  night  on  this  occasion  was 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  National 
Anthem.    The  challenge  was  **  God 
save  the  King."     The  answer  was, 
"Long  to  reign  over  us." — Frovde. 
Henry  was  himself  at  Portsmouth 
during  the  action,  and  is  recorded 
to  have  "gently   comforted"  Lady 
Carew  on  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

Portsmouth  was  visited  by  Edward 
VI.  in  1552,  who  found  the  "bul- 
warks chargeable,  massy,  and  ram- 
parted ;  but  ill-fashioned,  ill-flanked, 
and  set  in  remote  places,  the  town 
great  in  comparison  of  what  it  ought 
to  be,  and  within  the  walls  fiiir  and 
large  closes  and  much  vacant^room." 


Elizabeth  increased  the  strength,  of 
the  fortifications,  to  which  little  was 
afterwards  done  imtil  the  reign  of 
James  n.  He  inclosed  Gosport  with, 
its  present  lines,  and  commenced 
those  lately  destroyed  at  Portsmouth, 
where  a  gate  bearing  his  name  still 
remains  near  the  Victoria  Pier. 
Those  of  Portsea,  now  also  removed, 
were  commenced  during  the  Ameri- 
can war. 

These  fortifications  remained  sub- 
stantially imchanged  during  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  and  the 
long  peace  that  succeeded  it;  but 
at  length  it  began  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  quite  unfit 
to  contend  with  the  rifled  guns  of 
the  present  day.  The  Defence 
Commission  of  1859  fully  examined 
the  subject,  and  reported  that  works 
mounting  987  guns,  with  barrack 
accommodation  for  7320  men,  and 
costing,  for  building  alone,  the  sum 
of  2,400,00OZ.,  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  place  our  great  naval 
arsenal  in  security.  The  works 
comprise  the  defence  of  the  Needles 
passage  on  the  one  hand  (Bte.  34) 
and  of  the  entry  to  the  Spithead 
anchorage  on  the  other.  They  in- 
clude forts  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a 
chain  of  works  encircling  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  from  Browndown  on  W.  by 
Portsdown-hill  on  N.,  to  Southsea 
Castle  on  E.,  and  the  erection  of  5 
forts  on  the  shoals  between  St 
Helen's  and  Portsmouth.  After  some 
demur,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  were  adopted,  and 
they  are  now  being  carried  out  For 
the  Gosport  defences  see  (?»),  for 
those  on  Portsdown  Rte.  19,  and  for 
the  other  works  (»)  and  (p). 

To  understand  the  importance  of 
these  works,  a  trip  by  boat  up  Ports- 
mouth Hcurbour  is  recommended. 
Starting,  say  from  the  Victoria  Pier, 
you  have  on  the  E.  side  the  Saluting 
Platform,  an  open  work  with  trees 
on  the  remnant  of  the  old  ram- 
parts, and  the  strong  Point  Bat- 
tery;   opposite   is  the  Blockhouse 
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Fort,  with  Fort  Monckton,  the  scene 
of  so  many  torpedo  experiments,  in 
the  distance.  Next  you  have  the 
Victualling-yard  on  the  left  hand,  and 
the  Dockyard  on  the  right,  the  Ex- 
tension works  appearing  a  scene  of 
busy  labour,  with  steam  cranes  and 
locomotives  traversing  the  mudlands 
ill  every  direction,  on  what  look  very 
slight  timber  framings.  The  harbour 
now  widens,  and  you  have  on  1.  the 
Priddy's  Hard  magazines,  with  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Hardway,  a 
Siort  distance  N. ;  Forts  Elson  and 
Brockhurst  are  close  behind.  As  the 
harbour  widens,  it  gets  shalloVer, 
and  is  soon  divided  into  navigable 
chiuinels  between  mud  banks ;  one  of 
these,  on  W.,  leads  up  to  Fareham, 
that  nearly  due  N.  to  Porchester. 
Ere  we  reach  the  old  Boman  fortress 
we  pass  on  E.  Tipnor,  a  fortified  ma- 
gazine, with  barracks.  Full  in  view 
extends  on  N.  the  long  line  of 
Portsdown,  with  its  Forts,  described 
in  Bte.  19. 

Some  few  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  Portsmouth  may  be  here 
noticed. 

(d)  In  1628  Villiers  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  "  Steenie "  of 
King  James,  and  the  evil  genius  of 
Charles  I.,  was  killed  here  by  John 
Felton,  **  a  protestant,  who  had  been 
a  lieutenant  in  the  armv,  but  had 
retired  from  the  service  because  on 
two  occasions  junior  officers  had 
been  advanced  over  Ijis  head,  and 
the  sum  of  80Z.,  the  arrears  of  his 
pay,  had  been  withheld.  The  Remon- 
strance of  the  House  of  Commons 
he  said,  had  convinced  him  that 
Buckingham  was  the  cause  of  the 
national  calamities,  and  that  to 
bereave  him  of  life  was  to  serve  his 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country. .  .  . 
Otherwise  he  felt  no  enmity  to  the 
Duke.    Even  as  he  struck  he  had 

S rayed  *May  God  have  mercy  on 
ly  soul  I ' " — Lingard,  Buckingham 
was  on  the  point  of  departing  with 
the  armament  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
chelle,  then  besieged  by  Richelieu. 


The  murder  took  place  in  a  house, 
part  of  which  still  remains  (now 
No,  12,  High-street,  opposite  the  red- 
trick  Unitarian  chapel^  then  a  large 
inn,  and  known  as  the  "Spotted  Dog." 
'^The  Duke  had  left  his  dressing 
room  to  proceed  to  his  carriage.  He 
had  entered*  the  hall,  when  Colonel 
Friar  whispered  in  his  ear.  He 
turned  to  listen,  and  at  the  moment 
received  a  wound  in  the  left  breast 
from  a  knife,  which  was  left  sticking 
in  his  heart.  Exclaiming  the  word 
'  villain,'  he  plucked  it  out,  staggered 
backwards  a  few  steps,  and,  falling 
against  a  table,  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  his  attendants.  .  .  .  The 
noise  was  heard  by  the  Duchess  in 
her  bedchamber,  who  with  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Anglesea,  ran  into 
the  gallery,  and  saw  her  lord  below 
weltering  in  his  blood,"— Lingard. 
Felton  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  but 
his  body  was  afterwards  hung  in 
chains  on  Southsea  Common.  A 
part  of  the  gibbet  is  inclosed  in  the 
obelisk  on  the  common.  The  knife 
or  dagger  with  wliich  he  killed  the 
Duke  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh  at  Newnham  Pad- 
dox  in  Warwickshire.  The  story  of 
Buckingham's  assassination  (with, 
however,  a  fine  disregard  of  his- 
torical fact)  has  been  turned  to 
account  by  the  ingenious  M.  Dun^as 
in  his  romance  of  the  *  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires.' 

When  the  civil  war  was  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  Portsmouth  was, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  "the 
strongest  and  best  fortified  town  in 
the  kingdom,"  so  that  Henrietta 
Maria  thought  of  taking  refuge  in  it 
when  the  king  went  to  the  north.  It 
was  well  for  her  that  she  did  not  do 
so,  as  Goring,  the  governor,  after  loud 
professions  of  defending  the  place  to 
the  last  extremity,  soon  surrendered 
it  to  the  Parliament. 

In  1662  the  marriage  of  Charles 
II.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza  was 
celebrated  at  Portsmouth,  where  the 
bride  had  arrived,  escorted  by  the 
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sqaadron  oommanded  by  Lord  Sand- 
wich. The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  hall  of  the  "King's  House" 
{post). 

Two  other  historical  events  are, 
the  execution  of  Admiral  John 
Byng,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Koyal 
CJeorge. 

(e)  The  trial  of  Admiral  Byng  took 
place  in  January,  1757,  on  board  the 
Monarque,  then  lying  in  Portsmouth 
harbour.  He  was  unju&tly  accused 
of  having  been  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  Minorca  to  England  in  the  former 
year.  The  excitement  against  him 
at  home  was  very  great,  and  he  was 
basely  sacrificed  to  it  by  the  ministry, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
then  in  power.  After  a  long  trial 
he  was  found  guilty  of  not  having 
•*  done  his  utmost,"  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot;  he  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  tiiis  recommendation. 
On  the  14th  of  March,  Byng,  having 
taken  leave  of  his  friends,  appeared 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Monarque. 
He  then,  sitting  on  a  chair,  bandaged 
his  own  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
marines,  and  fell,  pierced  by  5  bul- 
lets. Only  3  minutes  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  his  first  coming  on 
deck.  "  Dans  ce  pays  ci  il  est  bon 
de  tuer,  de  temps  en  temps,  un 
amiral,  pour  encourager  les  autres." 
— Vcitaire,  *  Candide.*  (See  for 
ample  details  of  this  shameful 
transaction  Lord  Stanhope^  *Hist. 
Eng/) 

(/)  But  the  loss  of  the  Royal 
George  is  the  event  that  most 
powerfully  appeals  to  the  recollection 
of  the  visitor  to  Portsmouth.  In 
August,  1782,  Lord  Howe's  squadron 
had  returned  here,  after  protecting 
the  Jamaica  convoy  from  the  com- 
bined French  and  Spanish  fleets; 
and  was  preparing  for  another  ex- 
pedition in  aid  of  Gibraltar.  Among 
the  ships  of  the  squadron  was  the 
Royal  George,  of  108  guns,  com- 
manded by  Rear-Admiral  Richard 
Kempenfblt,  and  deemed  the  finest 


ship  in  the  British  navy.  It  had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
celebrated  action  of  Lord  Hawke 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany ;  and  since 
that  time  had  been  repeatedly  the 
fiag-ship  of  nearly  all  our  great  com- 
manders. In  order  to  stop  a  slight 
leak,  previous  to  a  new  expedition, 
it  became  necessary  to  incline  the 
vessel  slightly  on  her  side.  But  so 
little  risk  was  anticipated  from  the 
operation,  that  the  Admiral,  with  his 
officers  and  men,  remained  on  board. 
Indeed,  as  is  usually  the  case  on 
coming  into  port,  the  ship  was 
crowded  with  people  from  the  shore, 
especially  women  and  children; 
the  number  of  the  women  only  has 
been  computed  at  300.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  at  noon  of  the 
29th  of  August,  the  Admiral  writing 
in  his  cabin,  and  most  of  the  people 
between  decks.  It  is  suppos^  that 
the  carpenters  may  have  inclined 
the  ship  a  little  more  than  they  were 
ordered,  when  a  sudden  squall  of  wind 
threw  her  fatally  upon  her  side,  and, 
her  gunports  being  open,  she  almost 
instantly  filled  with  water  and  went 
dovm. 

"  A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds. 

His  fingers  grasped  the  pen, 
And  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men." 

A  victualler,  which  lay  alongside 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool 
which  the  plunge  of  so  vast  a  body 
caused,  and  several  other  craft, 
though  at  some  distance,  were  in 
the  most  imminent  danger.  About 
300,  chiefly  sailors  who  had  the 
watch  on  deck,  were  able  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming  and  the 
aid  of  boats ;  but  the  persons  that 
perished,  men,  women,  and  children, 
though  they  could  not  be  accurately 
reckoned,  amounted,  it  is  though^ 
almost  to  1000.  Of  these,  no  one 
was  more  deeply  or  more  deservedly 
lamented  than  Admiral  Kempen- 
felt himself.  A  monument  at  Port- 
sea  and  another  at  Alverstoke  have 
been  raised  to  his  memory.    He  was 
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the  son  of  a  Swedish  genfleman  who, 
coming  early  into  the  English  ser> 
vice,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his 
master,  James  II.,  and  was  held, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  be  one 
of  the  hest  naval  officers  of  his 
time. 

The  enormons  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George  lay  fall  in  the  roadstead,  and 
was  in  no  small  degree  dangerous 
to  shipping.  Various  attempts  were 
made  to  remove  it,  but  with  very 
Blight  success,  until  in  the  summer  of 
1839  Colonel  Pasley.  a  Royal  Engi- 
neer officer,  undertook  the  work,  with 
a  detachment  of  his  corps,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  seasons  effected  its  en- 
tire demolition  and  removal.  Some 
of  the  guns  had  been  already  reco- 
vered ;  but  those  still  at  the  bottom 
were  valued  at  more  than  50002. 
Professional  divers  were  employed 
for  a  short  time,  but  afterwards  the 
sappers  were  trained  to  the  work,  and 
their  experiences  imder  the  water 
wei*e  not  a  little  curious.  On  one 
occasion  a  pair  of  rival  divers  enooim- 
tered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  having 
both  seized  the  same  piece  of  wi-eck 
timber.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  which 
"Corporal  Jones"  kicked  out  the 
eye  or  lens  of  "Private  Girvan's" 
helmet,  who  would  of  course  have 
been  drowned  had  he  not  been  in- 
stantly hauled  to  the  surface.  "  The 
divers  were  6  or  7  hrs.  a  day,  and 
Rometimes  more,  under  water,  at  a 
depth  of  60  or  70  ft. ;  and  so  skil- 
fully had  they  learned  to  economise 
time  and  to  save  labour,  that  all 
sent  up  their  bundles  of  staves,  casks, 
or  timber,  as  closely  packed  together 
as  a  woodman  would  make  up  his 
faggots  in  the  open  air.  In  one 
haiS  Corporal  Jones  sent  up  58  such 
pieces  kshed  together,  and  Cor- 
poral Harris  91."-— Cono%,  'Hist  of 
the  Corps  of  Sappers  and  Miners,* 
where,  or  in  the  •United  Service 
Journal'  for  1844,  will  be  found  a 
full  and  very  interesting  account  of 
the  operations  from  the  pen  of  Col. 
Pasley.    The  wreck  was  blown  up 


by  large  cylinders  filled  with  powder, 
and  fired  by  means  of  a  voltaic 
batterv.  The  operations  were  con- 
cluded in  the  summer  of  1844. 

Near  the  Gun-wharf  is  the  Toum 
Quay,  with  an  Inner  and  Outer  Cam- 
ber and  Custom-house,  almost  the 
only  indication  of  commerce,^  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  public  business  of  the 
port.  The  great  Convict  Prison, 
which  has  replaced  the  old  hulks, 
was  opened  in  1852,  and  has  usually 
about  1300  inmates,  who  are  em- 
plqyed  mainly  in  making  bricks  for 
the  new  dockyard  works,  or  levelling 
the  old  fortifications.  The  building 
is  in  Anchorgate-road,  Portsea. 

Of  the  Barracks,  those  called  Cam- 
bridge, Clarence,  and  Colewort,  are 
in  Portsmouth,  as  are  the  Artillery 
Barracks.  There  is  also  a  barrack 
at  the  Gun-wharf,  and  the  Anglesey 
and  MUldam  Barracks'  at  Portsea. 
In  Gosport  are  2  Marine  Barracks, 
one  by  the  VictualUng-yard,  the 
other  at  Forton,  a  short  remove  W. 
The  Marine  Artillery  head-quarters 
are  at  Fort  Eastney,  beyond  South- 
sea  (see  n). 

Beyond  St.  Thomas's  church  and 
the  Garrison  Chapel,  the  tourist  will 
find  little  to  attract  him  in  the  town 
of  Portsmouth ;  the  grand  objects  of 
interest  being  the  Dockyard  and  the 
Harbour.  What  now  remains  of  the 
old  ramparts  commands  some  pleasing 
views  of  "  the  ships  at  Spithead  and 
the  Island  beyond,  wjth  the  ever 
varying  views  of  the  sea,  dancing  in 
its  glee,  and  dashing  against  the 
walls,"  enioyed  so  much  by  Jane 
Austen's  heroine  "Fanny  Price." 
On  the  land  side  the  ramparts  are 
planted  with  trees,  and  form  an 
agreeable  terrace  walk.  From  the 
Saluting  Platform,  near  the  harbour, 
one  of  the  best  'views  of  Portsmouth, 
with  the  harbour  and  Spithead,  is 
obtained.  At  the  waterside,  N.,  are 
the  Queen's  Stairs,  at  which  royal 
personages  and  high  officials  land 
and  embfiU'k,  and  hard  by  the  Victoria 
Pier,  the  chief  place  of  embarkation 
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for  Byde.  Between  the  2  stairs  is 
the  Faint  Battery y  a  huge  stone  bas- 
tion, in  a  niche  of  the  land-face  of 
which,  facing  the  High-street,  re- 
mark a  gilt  bust  of  Charles  I.,  set  up 
by  Lord  Wimbledon,  to  whom  it  had 
been  presented  by  the  king  in  com- 
memoration of  his  landing  here, 
Oct.  5,  1623,  on  his  reium  from 
Spain,  "  having  passed  many  perils 
by  sea  and  land,"  "  but  mthout  the 
Infanta." — Carlyle.  Connected  with 
the  Battery  are  the  remains  of  one 
of  the  round  towers,  called  "King 
Edward's  Tower,"  to  which  the  chain 
that  defended  the  harbour  was  at- 
tached. In  Capstan-square  adjoining 
stood  the  capstan  by  which  the  chain 
was  raised. 

(gf)  There  are  no  less  than  15 
churches  in  and  about  Portsmouth, 
but  the  only  ancient  one  (beside  the 
Garrison  Chapel)  is  St.  Thomas. 
The  chancel  and  transeplis,  though 
disfigured,  manifestly  belong  to  the 
original  building,  and  date  from  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  or  Kichard  I. 
The  church  was  turned  into  a  store- 
house under  the  Tudors,  but  was 
restored  to  sacred  uses  by  Charles  I., 
and  the  nave  and  tower  were  rebuilt 
as  we  now  see  them  about  1698. 
The  bells,  which  were  brought  from 
the  Boman  Pharos  in  Dover  Castle 
at  the  instance  of  Sir  George 
Booke  and  recast,  were  presented 
by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  then 
Lord  High  Admiral.  The  vane  is 
in  the  form  of  a  ship,  6  ft.  10  in. 
long,  of  copper  gilt,  put  up  in  1710, 
also  by  Prince  George.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  chancel,  "  shouldering  God's 
altar,"  is  a  hideous  memorial  (ceno- 
taph) for  the  murdered  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  erected  by  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Denbigh,  in  1631. 
The  Duke's  heart  is  said  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  central  marble  urn. 
The  register  of  the  church  contains 
an  ent^  of  the  marriage  of  Charles 
II.  to  Catherine  of  Braganza. 

Qh)  The  Garrison  Chapel,  on  the 
Grand  Parade,  a  shoi-t  remove  east- 


ward, is  a  very  interesting  building. 
Its  chancel  was  the  chapel,  and  its 
nave  the  hall  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Nicholas,  or  "God's  House," 
founded  by  Peter  de  Eupibus.  Bp.  of 
Winchester,  temp.  Hen.  HI.  Jbi  it 
Adam  de  Moleyns,  Bp.  of  Chichester, 
was  killed— see  ante.  After  the 
Dissolution  the  buildings  of  the 
hospital  were  known  as  "  the  King's 
House,"  and  were  occupied  by  the 
Governor  for  the  time  being;  the 
Government  House  is  now  in  the 
High-street.  Still  something  of  a 
religious  character  was  preserved; 
and  the  marriage  of  Charles  H.  and 
Catherine  of  Braganza  was  cele- 
brated in  the  grand  hall,  or  the 
presence-chamber.  May  21,  1662. 
"  All  the  ribands  on  her  .Majesty's 
dress,"  says  Sir  B.  Fanshawe,  •*  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  every  one  present 
had  a  fragment."  The  royal  pair 
remained  here  till  May  27th.  In 
after  years  the  exterior  was  patched 
and  plastered  in  the  vilest  manner, 
and  the  interior  also  suffered,  though 
not  so  much.  In  1866  its  restoration 
was  commenced  by  Street,  and  has 
since  been  most  successfully  accom- 

Eh8hed.  It  is  now  a.  very  fine  E.  E. 
uilding,  with  numerous  memorial 
windows,  and  with  42  stalls  of  carved 
oak,  in  memory  of  WeUingtou,  Nel- 
son, the  Napiers,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished officers,  and  also  of  12 
military  chaplains  who  died  in  the 
Crimean  War.  The  sacramental 
plate  y^QA  the  gift  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  very  handsome  service  books  that 
of  George  HI.  (it  being  considered 
a  chapel  royal),  and  the  pulpit  was 
presented  by  officers  of  the  navy. 
Close  outside  the  W.  door  is  the 
altar-tomb  v?ith  statue  of  GeneitJ 
Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  and  just  beyond 
the  indosure,  an  lona  cross  comme- 
morates the  officers  and  men  of  the 
8th  Begiment  who  fell  in  the  Crimea. 
Portanouth  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jonas  Hanway,  the  philanthropist; 
Isambard  K.  Brunei,  b.  1806 ;  Sir 
F.  Madden,  b.  1801 ;  Edward  Miall, 
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*Uhe  Nonoonfonnist,**  and  Charles 
Dickens.  In  the  middle  of  Broad- 
street  formerly  stood  the  Blue 
Poets,  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
*  Peter  Simple ' ;  it  was  burnt  in  May, 
1870,  and  has  been  rebuilt  as  a 
private  house.  Another  noted 
Portsmouth  inn,  the  Fountain,  has 
been  converted  into  a  Soldiers'  Insti- 
tute. 

(i)  Most  visitors  to  Portsmouth 
will  at  once  find  their  way  to  the 
Dockyard,  the  entrance  to  which 
(with  the  date  1711  over  it)  is  by  the 
Common  Hard,  a  quay  or  sea-terrace 
la  PorUea.  The  hours  for  admission 
are  from  10  to  12,  and  from  IJ  to  8. 
(12  to  1  is  dinner-time.)  Native 
Englishmen  require  no  introduction. 
Foreigners  muat  have  an  order  from 
the  Admiralty. 

The  Dockyard  of  Portsmouth,  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  is  in  &ct  a 
town  in  itself,  occupying  a  few  years 
ago  115,  but  now  upwards  of  300 
acres.  It  is  situated  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  harbour,  and  is  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  means  for  building, 
repairing,  and  fitting  out  ships  of 
war.  Great  additions  and  alterations 
are  constantly  being  made,  for  which 
the  tourist  should  inquire  of  the  very 
intelligent  Dockyard  police,  who  act 
as  guides; 

The  visitor  should  observe  the 
^ast-houses,  where  the  masts  belong- 
ing to  the  vessels  in  ordinary  are  laid 
up,  and  the  portions  of  trunks,  stems, 
and  beaais  which  go  to  make  up  a 
mast  are  stored.  The  Rope-house  is 
of  3  stories.  In  the  lower  fioor,  a 
single  low  room,  floored  with  iron, 
and  1147  ft  long,  ropes  measuring 
30  in.  in  circuxnference  are  made. 
Here  the  hemp,  wound  round  the 
Ijody  of  a  man,  is  spun  into  yams, 
which  are  twisted  into  strands,  and 
these  again  laid  into  a  cable.  A 
coloured  thread  running  through  the 
whole  rope  marks  it  as  the  queen's 
property.  (The  use  of  iron  cables, 
liowever,  and  the  introduction  of 
steam,  have  diminished  the  interest  | 


which  formerly  belonged  to  the  rope- 
house.)  By  the  side  of  the  mast- 
houses  anchors  are  ranged,  the 
largest  weighing  95  cwt.,  exceeding 
20  ft.  in  length,  and  10  or  12  in. 
thick  in  the  shank.  Of  these  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Agincourt  requires  4. 

Passing  the  hemp-stores,  rigging- 
stores,  and  sail-loft,  huge  edifices, 
from  600  to  800  ft.  long,  not  shown 
to  casual  visitors,  we  reach  the  Dry 
Docks,  the  first  of  which  was  con- 
structed in  1698,  before  which  ships 
had  to  be  sent  to  Woolwich  or 
Chatham  for  external  repair  below 
the  water-line.  The  entire  naval 
accommodation  of  Portsmouth  in 
1864  consisted  of  11  docks,  only  2  of 
which  were  of  sufficient  length  and 
breadth,  and  only  1  of  sufficient 
depth,  to  dock  a  first-class  ship  with 
her  weights  on  board ;  and  2  basins, 
one  caUed  the  Great  Basin,  and 
another  for  steamers.  This  accom- 
modation being  represented  by  com- 
petent witnesses  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  the 
navy  even  in  time  of  peace,  the  great 
extension  works  which  are  now 
drawing  to  completion  were  com- 
menced. 

The  building  slips,  occupying  about 
15  acres  reclaimed  from  the  mud- 
lands  in  1765,  are  covered  with 
enormous  roofe  under  which  vessels 
in  every  stage  of  construction  may 
be  seen,  but  no  strangers  are  allowea 
to  enter  vessels  on  the  stocks.  E.  of 
these  is  the  Steam  Basin,  900  feet 
long  by  400  broad,  opened  by  the 
Queen,  May  25,  1848.  on  the  W. 
side  of  which  is  the  Steam  Factory. 

The  %Bood  miUs  contain  circular 
and  other  saws,  boring  machines, 
&c.,  all  moved  by  steam,  by  which 
the  timber  required  for  the  navy  is 
formed  and  fashioned.  Here  the 
Uock  machinery,  invented  by  Sir 
Isambard  Brunei,  1802-1808  (the  en- 
gineer of  the  Thames  Timnel),  may 
be  seen  in  operation;  and  though 
the  development  of  mechanical  in- 
vention since  that  time  has  dimi- 
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niahed  the  wonder  with  which  it 
was  once  regarded,  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  sights  in  the  place.  (A 
Nock  is  the  oval  pulley  on  which  the 
ropes  of  a  ship  run,  by  means  of 
which  the  sails,  yards,  &c.,  are  raised 
and  let  down.)  By  a  series  of  most 
ingenious  machines,  12  or  14  in  num- 
ber, a  tree  is  introduced  at  one  end 
of  the  shed,  is  cut,  squared,  drilled, 
bored,  and  turned  into  the  shape 
required.  By  the  shaping  machine, 
consisting  of  2  wheels,  between 
which  10  blocks  are  inserted,  re- 
volving rapidly  in  contact  with  sharp 
gouges,  the  wood  acquires  the  requi- 
site curved  surfia.ce.  The  saw  severs 
the  wood,  and  the  gouge  drills 
through  it  with  as  much  ease  and 
celerity  as  if  the  material  were 
cheese  or  butter.  The  shell  of  the 
block  is  made  of  elm ;  the  sheave  or 
wheel  running  in  it  is  of  lignum 
vitas,  a  hard  wood,  which  is  cut  by 
the  circular  saw  as  easily  as  a 
cucumber  is  sliced  with  a  knife. 
Altogether,  there  are  no  less  than 
43  machines,  divided  into  4  classes, 
and  "  constituting  a  system  of  ma- 
chinerj',  each  part  executing  its  pur- 
pose with  a  precision,  rapidity,  deli- 
cacy, and  power,  never  before  ex- 
hibited." .  .  .  ,  "  The  machinery,  in 
every  main  particular,  is  as  the  in- 
ventor left  it.  Considered  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  the  value  of 
the  present  block  machinery  is  in- 
calculable." (*Life  of  BruneV  by 
Beamish.) 

The  introduction  of  iron  as  a  ship* 
building  material  has  greatly  altered 
the  appearance  of  the  dockyard,  but 
still  the  forging  of  the  anchors  is 
a  sight  of  surpassing  interest,  and 
visitors  are  fortunate  who  happen  to 
arrive  at  the  time  when  such  a  work 
is  in  progress.  An  anchor  is  formed  of 
a  bundle  or  sheaf  of  iron  bars,  which 
when  heated  red-hot  in  the  furnace, 
is  moved  by  a  crane  on  to  the  forge, 
and  is  there  hammered  by  Nasmy  th*s 
wonderful  steam-hammer,  so  power- 
ful as  to  weld  an  anchor,  and  yet  so 


nicely  regulated  as  to  crack  a  nut 
and  not  crush  the  kernel. 

(j)  The  Extension  Worhs  (not 
open  as  yet  to  visitors)  occupy  about 
180  acres,  one-half  reclaimed  from  the 
harbour,  stretching  as  far  as  Foun- 
tain lake  on  theN.  and  to  the  Portsea 
gas-works  on  E.  They  include  four 
new  bafiins — (1)  the  fitting-basin,  to 
the  E.  of  which  is  (2)  the  rigging- 
basm,  while  to  the  S.  of  these  are 
(3)  the  tidal,  and  (4)  the  repairing 
basins.  Between  ihe  tidal  and  re- 
pairing basins  are  two  locks  and  a 
"deep  dock,"  the  latter  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world ;  while  to  the 
S.  of  the  repairing  basin  there  are  4 
additional  large  docks.  The  tidal 
basin  commuoicates  with  the  old 
steam  basin,  and  will  also  be  con- 
nected with  a  new  fitting  basin. 
Similarly,  the  repairing  basin  will  be 
accessible  by  vessels  from  the  rigging 
basin,  which  latter  is  entered  from 
the  harbour,  the  chain  of  communi- 
cation being  completed  between  the 
diflferent  basins  by  the  locks  between 
the  tidal  and  repairing  basins.  These 
locks  and  the  deep  dock  have  a  depth 
of  27  ft.  6  in.  over  their  inverts  at  low 
water  spring  tides,  so  that  the  largest 
ironclads  can  enter  at  all  states  of 
the  tide.  All  the  entrances  are  very 
wide,  none  of  them  being  less  than 
80  ft.,  while  that  to  the  rigging  basin 
is  90  ft.,  and  that  to  the  tidal  basin 
300  It. ;  the  latter,  however,  forms 
practically  part  of  the  harbour,  the 
water  in  it  being  subject  to  tidal 
fluctuation.  The  repairing  basin, 
which  measures  1200  ft.  by  700  ft., 
is  fitted  with  two  sets  of  shears, 
capable  of  lifting  60  and  100  tons 
respectively.  Steam  power  in  the 
way  of  locomotives,  cranes,  and 
hoists  has  been  very  extensively 
used  in  the  excavation  of  the  works, 
there  being  frequently  about  100 
steam-engines  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  operation.  Of  the  mud  excavated 
the  bulk  has  been  deposited  on  the 
small  island  in  the  h{irbour,  known 
as  Whale  Island,  which,  originally 
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11^  acres  in  extent,  will,  it  ia  ex- 
pected, be  not  far  short  of  90  by  the 
time  the  works  are  finished.  iBeside 
this,  a  great  deal  of  the  mnd  has  been 
used  to  fill  up  the  old  Mill  Pond, 
lying  between  Portsmouth  and  Port- 
sea,  and  to  rectify  inequalities  on 
Southsea  Common.  From  700  to  800 
convicts  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed on  the  works,  and  all  the 
bricks  required  have  been  made  by 
them  from  clay  obtained  on  the  spot. 
The  total  estimated  expense  of  the 
extension  is  2,207,0002.,  and  when 
the  whole  is  completed,  Portsmouth, 
it  is  considered,  will  be  the  finest  esta- 
blishment of  its  Mnd  in  the  world. 

Besidences  for  the  Port  Admiral, 
the  Admiral  Superintendent,  and 
other  ofiicers;  a  chapel,  in  the 
cupola  of  which  is  the  bell  of  the 
Royal  George;  the  disused  Royal 
Naval  College,  and  an  observatory, 
are  also  contained  in  the  Dockyard. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  statue 
of  William  III.,  erected  by  Colonel 
Norton  of  Southwick. 

The  Dockyard  has  3  times  been 
greatly  injured  by  fire :  in  1760  from 
the  effect  of  lightning;  again  in 
1770 ;  and  in  1776  from  the  attempts 
of  an  incendiary,  John  Aitken  or 
**Jack  the  Painter,"  who  was  tried 
for  the  crime  at  Winchester,  and 
hung  on  a  gibbet  of  unusual  height 
at  the  gates  of  the  dockyard. 

Off  the  Dockyard  lies  the  Victory, 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  "  wooden 
walls,"  but  especially  interesting  as 
being  the  ship  in  which  Nelson  died 
at  Trafalgar.  Frequent  repairs  have 
somewhat  marred  its  identity,  but  of 
late  much  pains  has  been  taken  to 
replace  sails,  ^uns,  &c.,  actually  in 
use  in  the  action.  The  spot  on  the 
deck  where  the  hero  fell  is  marked, 
and  the  dark  comer  of  the  cockpit 
where  he  breathed  his  last  is  pointed 
out.  On  the  anniversary  of  Trafalgar 
(Oct  21)  the  ship  is  decorated  with 
laurel.  Divine  service,  at  10  a.m., 
should  be  attended  by  any  stranger 
spending  the  Sunday  at  Portsmouth. 


The  Queen*s  yachts,  when  not  in 
attendance  on  Her*Majesty,  are  com- 
monly at  anchor  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  and  may  be  seen  on  ap- 
plication; as  may  the  Excellent,  naval 
gunnery  ship,  and  the  great  Indian 
troop  ships. 

(k)  Across  the  harbour,  at  Gos- 
port,  beside  large  Barracks,  is  the 
MoycH  Clarence  VidtuHling-yard,  a 
vast  establishment,  well  worth  seeing. 

God's  Port,  contracted  to  Gosport, 
was  the  name  given  in  1158  to  the 
spot  where  he  found  shelter  from  a 
storm  by  Bp.  Henry  de  Blois,  the 
founder  of  Bt  Cross  (Rte.  20),  It 
occupies  a  sort  of  peninsula  between 
2  inlets  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  called 
Forton  Lake,  N.,  and  Alverstoke 
Lake,  S.,  stands  on  higher  ground 
than  the  opposite  towns,  and  is  pre- 
ferable as  a  residence.  A  line  of 
earthworks  and  wet  ditch  con- 
structed by  Charles  II.  incloses  it, 
and  it  has  2  churches.  Holy  Trinity, 
an  indifferent  Grecian  building,  but 
with  a  very  handsome  interior ;  and 
St.  Mattbew,  modern  E.  E. 

N.  of  the  town,  but  still  within  the 
walls,  is  the  Royal  Clarence  Victual- 
ling Yard,  removed  here  from  Ports- 
mouth in  1827-8.  It  contains  vast 
storehouses,  in  which  are  laid  up 
supplies  of  rum,  tea,  wine,  tobacco, 
and  cocoa,  a  favourite  beverage  with 
the  British  sailor;  salt  meat,  beef, 
pork,  suet ;  vinegar  and  salt ;  flour, 
oatmeal,  raisins,  and  peas.  There  is 
also  an  enormous  bread-store,  and  a 
brewery  on  an  equally  large  scale. 
Clothing  of  all  sorts  is  stored  here. 
The  great  reaervoir  for  the  supply  of 
ships  with  fresh  water  is  fed  from  a 
well  360  ft.  deep.  A  powerful  steam- 
engine  forces  the  water  to  the  edge 
of  the  wharf,  alongside  of  which  the 
reservoirs  of  the  ships  of  war  can  be 
filled.  Observe  the  iron  water-tanks  . 
made  to  fit  into  a  ship's  hold. 

Tiie  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Victualling  establishment,  however, 
is  the  Bahevyy  where  sea-biscuits  are 
made  for  the  supply  of  the  navy. 
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They  are  made  of  the  finest  wheat, 
with  a  small  admixture  of  bran. 
Manual  labour  is  here  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, the  invention  of  Thos,  J. 
Grant,  Esq.  The  process  is  ex- 
ceedingly remarkable.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  the  wheat  is 
ground  by  steam  and  the  flour  sifted. 
It  is  transmitted,  in  quantities  of 
230  lbs.,  through  a  wooden  pipne  to 
the  bakehouse,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  13  J  g£kllons  of  water.  A  revolv- 
ing wheel,  set  with  knives,  converts 
the  whole  mass  into  dough,  which  is 
cast  in  lumps  under  cylinders  nearly 
a  ton  in  weight,  like  garden-rollers, 
moving  to  and  fro  over  iron  tables. 
The  dough  is  thus  spread  out  into 
large  blankets,  which  are  doubled 
and  refolded  and  rolled  agam  until 
the  texture  becomes  smooth  and 
even  throughout,  and  not  a  lump  is 
left.  The  blanket  of  dough,  properly 
kneaded,  cut  into  squares,  and  re- 
duced to  the  thickness  of  a  biscuit, 
is  next  stamped  by  a  frame  divided 
into  a  network  resembling  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb,  which,  without 
cutting  through  the  crust,  indent 
it  with  lines,  oy  which  it  is  after- 
wards broken  into  52  biscuits.  The 
blanket  is  jerked  into  the  oven,  how- 
ever, without  breaking ;  12  minutes 
suffice  to  bake  the  biscuits  in  9  ovens, 
at  the  rate  of  10  tons  of  biscuit  in 
an  hour.  It  is  then  broken  into  the 
proper  shape,  dried  for  3  days,  and 
finally  packed  in  sacks.  In  the 
bread-loft  may  be  seen  at  times  a 
store  of  biscuit  sufficient  for  10,000 
men  for  18  or  20  months.  Adjoin- 
ing the  bakery  are  4  commodious 
granaries,  capable  of  storing  away 
6000  quarters  of  com. 

(0  About  1  m.  S.  of  Gosport, 
and  beyond  the  Blockhouse  Fort,  is 
Uadar  Hospital,  a  large  building  of 
red  brick,  erected  between  1746  and 
1762  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
Lord  Sandwich  (**  Jemmy  Twitcher"), 
long  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It 
is  the  chief  establishment  of  the  kind 


in  Great  Britain,  and  can  accommo- 
date nearly  2000  sick  or  wounded 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines.  Within 
the  walls  are  a  neat  chapel,  and  a 
museum  of  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory, chiefiy  formed  by  the  medical 
officers,  and  enriched  by  donations 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
approach  from  Gosport  is  by  a  toll- 
bridge  over  Haslar  Lake  or  Creek. 
Adioining  are  the  Haslar  Barracks, 
and  the  gunboat  slipway,  where  the 
numerous  gunboats  so  hurriedly  con- 
structed during  the  Crimean  war, 
were  laid  up. 

(w)  Beyond  Haslar,  and  near  the 
extreme  point  of  the  W.  side  of  the 
harbour  (known  as  Gillkicker  Point), 
is  Fort  Moncktout  a  strong  fortifica- 
tion bearing  directly  on  the  road- 
stead of  Spithead.  Connected  with 
Monckton  by  an  earthwork  and 
ditch,  is  the  casemated  fort  of  CrtVZ- 
Icicher^  and  the  line  of  defence  ia  con- 
tinued as  far  as  Browndown  (nearly 
2  m.),  with  occasional  batteries,  until 
it  approaches  the  most  southern  of  a 
line  of  5  forts,  which  stretch  across 
the  low, .  marshy  ground  between 
the  Solent  and  the  Fareham  Lake. 
Going  northward,  these  are  Forts 
Gomer^  Grange,  Rowner,  Brockhurst, 
and  Elsm.  They  are  about  3000 
yards  W.  of  the  Gosport  lines,  are 
armed  with  3  tiers  of  guns,  and 
are  intended  to  co-operate  with  the 
Portsdown  lines  (Rte.  19),  but  the 
distance  is  generally  regarded  as  too 
great,  and  at  least  one  fort  more,  it  ia 
considered,  must  be  added. 

W.  of  the  Stokes  Bay  Une  (Rte.  19) 
is  the  watering-place  called  Anglesea, 
(the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  in  1826), 
consisting  of  several  terraces  facing 
the  sea.  A  tall  pier  of  stone  and 
brickwork  behind  Anglesea  is  raised 
as  a  sea-mark  to  guide  vessels  en- 
tering the  harbour,  and  is  called  the 
Gillkicker;  which  is  also  the  name 
of  the  casemated  Fort  on  the  beach. 

In  front  of  Anglesea  is  Stokes 
Bay,  where  is  the  "  measured  mile  " 
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(from  Fort  Monckton  towards  Brown- 
down),  for  testing  the  speed  of  man- 
of-war  steamers.  Midway  the  Stokes 
Bay  branch  of  the  8.  W.  Rly.  from 
Gosport  comes  down  to  the  water's 
edge  here,  greatly  facilitating  the 
transit  to  the  Isle  of  "V^ght,  which 
may  be  made  in  about  15  minutes. 

1  m.  further  W.  is  Alverbanky  a 
group  of  Gothic  yillas  on  the  beach. 

Gosport  was  till  1845  a  part  of  the 
parish  of  Alventoke,  the  Church  of 
w^hich,  originally  Norm.,  was  rebuilt 
on  a  larger  scale,  1863,  in  Dec.  style, 
from  Woodyer'a  designs.  Notice  the 
rich  chancel  arch  and  reredos,  and  the 
monumental  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  unfor- 
tunate 44th  Regiment,  which  perished 
so  miserably  in  Cabul.  This  tablet 
was  erected  by  the  few  survivors  of 
the  regiment,  and  above  it  is  sus- 

Emded  the  tattered  colour  which 
ieut.  Souter  preserved  by  wrapping 
it  round  his  body.  Donna  Maria,  the 
wife  of  the  elder  Don  Carlos,  died  at 
Alverstoke  in  1834. 

The  manor  of  Alverstoke  (Al- 
warestoke)  was  bestowed  on  the 
**  Church  of  St.  Swithun"  at  Wm- 
chester  by  a  noble  Saxon  lady  named 
Alwara,  for  the  benefit  of  her  hus- 
band's soul :  hence  the  name  of  the 
parish,  which  still,  including  Gos- 
port, is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  as  lord  of  the  manor. 
Many  privileges  were  granted  by  the 
bishops  to  the  inhabitants  of  Alver- 
stoke, who  possessed  a  common  seal 
of  some  curiosity,  impressions  of 
which  still  exist  (Proc.  of  Archseol. 
Institt  Winchester  volume).  Be- 
yond Alverstoke  is  Brovmdown,  witii 
2  batteries.  The  ground  is  now 
covered  with  rifle  ranges,  and  on  it 
the  German  Legion  was  encamped 
during  the  Crimean  war. 

(«)  Returning  to  Portsmouth,  and 
proceeding  along  the  shore  S.E.  of 
the  town,  we  soon  reach  the  exten- 
sive suburb  oiSouthsea  {Eotds,  Port- 
land, very  good ;  Queen's),  comprising 
many  handsome  terraces  and  villas 


facing  the  sea,  and  occupied  chiefly 
by  naval  and  military  officers.  It  is 
also  visited  in  summer  as  a  watering- 
place.  ^  SotUheea  Common,  a  sandy 
plain,  is  used  for  reviews,  inspec- 
tions, &G.,  and  begins  immediately 
outside  the  site  of  the  old  walls  of 
Portsmouth.  Upon  it  the  English 
armies  encamped  under  Edward  IV. 
in  1475,  under  Henry  Vin.,  and 
when  the  expedition  against  Rochelle 
was  preparing  in  1628.  The  last 
force  of  importance  collected  hero 
was  in  1801.  After  Rodney's  vic- 
tory in  1782,  Count  de  Grasse,  the 
French  commander,  whom  he  had 
captured  with  six  of  his  ships,  landed 
with  his  suite  on  Southsea  Conunon 
(Aug.  5),  and  was  simiptuously  en- 
tertained at  the  Greorge  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker.  They 
proceeded  the  next  day  to  Godal- 
ming. 

Upon  tlie  beach  are  the  Royal 
Clarence  Booms  and  Baths,  compris- 
ing promenade  and  reading-rooms, 
in  front  of  which  a  mUitarjr  band 
often  performs.  Close  adjoining  is 
the  Pier,  and  for  about  1  m.  E.  runs 
a  handsome  Esplanade,  along  which 
are  disposed  numerous  coltunns, 
chiefly  raised  in  memory  of  the 
officers  and  crews  of  various  ships, 
as  the  'Chesapeake,'  the  'Trident,' 
the  'Aboukir,'  Sir  W.  Peel,  &c.,  a 
Russian  gun,  others  from  Japan,  and 
two  large  blocks  of  CTanite,  sur- 
mounted by  mortars  brought  by 
Adm.  Sir  C.  Napier  from  Bomar- 
sund.  The  Pier,  at  which  the  Ryde 
steamers  touch,  affords  a  pleasant 
promenade,  wilii  wide  and  varied 
views  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Spit- 
head.  An  obeUsk,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, marking  the  boundw^r  of  the 
borough,  incloses  a  fragment  of  Fel* 
ton's  gibbet  {ante  (d)). 

The  south,  or  seaward  face  of 
Portsea  Island,  is  defended  by  4 
works.  The  most  easterly  of  these  is 
Fort  Cumberland,  erected  to  protect 
the  entrance  of  Langston  Harbour, 
here   only  300   yards    across,   and 
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intended  originally  to  form  part 
of  a  great  scheme  of  defence,  pre- 
pare by  the  Duke  of .  Richmond 
when  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance near  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Westward  of  this,  the  old 
Fort  Eastney  has  been  replaced  by  a 
large  fortified  barrack  for  the  Marine 
Artillery,  with  earthen  batteries  on 
either  flank  (notice  the  neatly  kept 
garden  allotments  of  the  men,  40 
acres  in  extent);  and  between  this 
and  Southsea  Castle,  Lumps  Fort, 
which  was  washed  away  by  the  sea, 
has  been  replaced  by  a  formidable 
sea  battery,  mountmg  guns  of  very 
heavy  calibre. 

Southsea  Casflef  at  the  extreme 
S.W.  angle  of  Portsea  Island,  com- 
pletes the  defences  of  this  face.  It 
was  originally  one  of  the  forts 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.  along  the 
southern  shore  of  England.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1642,  and  the  town  of  Portsmouth 
capitulated  next  day.  Evelyn  was 
present  on  this  occasion.  He  writes, 
"Oct.  3, 1642.  Went  to  Chichester, 
and  next  day  to  see  the  siege  of 
Portsmouth;  the  day  of  its  being 
rendered  up  to  Sir  William  Waller, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
taking  my  leave  of  Col.  Goring, 
the  Governor,  now  embarqueing  for 
France.**  The  castle  has  been  al- 
most reconstructed  of  late  years,  and 
now  forms  the  keep  to  heavy  tatte- 
rles  erected  on  its  E.  and  W.  flanks. 

(o)  The  famous  roadstead  of  Spit- 
head  (named  from  the  **Spit,"  a 
sandbank  about  3  m.  long,  which 
stretches  S.B.  from  Gillkicker  Point), 
lying  between  Portsmouth  and  the 
isle  of  Wight,  is  a  well-known  ren- 
dezvous of  the  British  navy,  and  the 
point  from  which  the  fleets  of  Nelson, 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  and  Rodney  have 
80  often  set  forth  to  gather  fresh 
laurels.  The  Baltic  fleet,  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  was  reviewed 
here  by  her  Majesty  in  1854;  in 
1857,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  still 
more  magnificent  naval  display  took 


place  at  Spithead ;  and  in  1873  there 
was  a  grand  review  in  honour  of  the 
Shah.  It  was  at  Spithead  that 
a  mutiny  occurred  on  board  the 
Chamiel  fleet;  in  April  and  May, 
1797,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Up  to  that  time  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  the  seamen  had  re- 
mained the  same  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  although  prices  had,  of 
course,  greatly  increased,  and  they 
had  further  ground  of  complaint  in 
the  short  weight  and  measure  dealt 
out  to  them.  These,  however,  went 
unheeded  by  the  Admiralty,  and  at 
last,  on  the  15th  of  April,  when 
Lord  Bridport,  who  commanded  the 
/Channel  fleet,  made  the  signal  to 
prepare  for  sailing,  '*  the  crews  of  aU 
the  ships  replied  by  three  cheers, 
and  declared  they  would  not  weigh 
anchor  until  their  just  demands  were 
complied  with — '  unless  the  enemy's 
fleet  should  put  to  sea.'  *'  Dele^tes 
were  appointed  from  each  ship,  who 
preserved  perfect  order,  and  carried 
on  a  formal  negotiation  with  Lord 
Howe,  the  representative  of  the 
Government.  Most  of  their  demands 
were  conceded,  and  on  the  14th  of 
May  the  crews  returned  to  their 
duty.  The  mutiny  at  the  Nore, 
caused  by  doubts  of  the  good  faith  of 
the  concessions,  succeeded  this  at 
Spithead.  Parker,  the  seaman  to 
whom  the  conuuand  Imd  been  given 
at  the  Nore,  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  and  hung. 

W.  of  Spithead  is  the  MotherhanJc, 
a  second  roadstead  formerly  assigned 
to  merchant  ships,  but  now  used  as  a 
quarantine  station.  Off  St.  Helen's, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
is  a  third  roadstead,  the  vessels 
assembled  in  which  are  visible  from 
Portsmouth. 

(p)  To  block  the  eastern  passs^e 
to  Spithead,  beside  works  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (Rte.  29),  4  large  Forts  are 
now  in  course  of  constructioii  on 
shoals  in  the  anchorage  itself.  These 
are,  the  Spitbatik,  a  short  remove 
from  Southsea  Castle,  and  the  Ryde 
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Sandy  not  far  from  the  Pier,  with  the 
Horse  Sand  (N,)  and  the  No  Man's 
Land  (S.)  between  them.  The  fixing 
the  foundations  for  these  yast  strue 
tures  has  bben  the  work  of  years* 
Though  the  forts  differ  in  size,  the 
mode  of  operation  has  been  much  the 
same  in  each.  At  a  depth  of  11  ft.  in 
one  case  and  in  another  of  20  ft.  be- 
low low  water,  a  foundation  has  been 
constructed  of  a  ring  of  masonry 
about  50  ft.  thick,  indosing  au  area 
of  from  400  to  700  ft.  in  diameter, 
which  is  filled  up  with  concrete  to  18 
inches  above  high  water.  On  this  is 
built  the  fort  itself,  which  on  the 
Spit  and  Byde  Sands  is  of  granite, 
faced  with  iron  on  the  sea  side ;  but 
in  the  2  others,  which  are  much  the 
largest,  is  wholly  constructed  of  iron. 
This  iron  fort,  30  ft.  high  and  200  ft. 
in  diameter,  is  mounted  on  a  platform 
of  masonry,  14  ft.  6  in.  thick,  fiaced 
with  iron,  which  contains  the  bar- 
rack for  the  garrison,  and  has  nume- 
rous heavy  guns  level  with  its  top. 
It  has  on  ite  top  4  turrets,  intended 
to  revolve,  and  each  containing  2 
monster  guns.  The  exact  size  and 
nmnber  of  the  guns  for  these  and  the 
other  forts  is  not  yet  absolutely  de- 
termined, but  600-pounders  are  men- 
tioned as  the  very  lightest  to  be  em- 
ployed. These  sea  forts  are  spoken 
of  by  foreign  engineers  and  architects 
as  marvels  of  constructive  science,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  so  firmly  built, 
that  the  outer  wall  might  be  breached 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
safety  of  the  iron  citadel  within. 


ROUTE  17. 

CHICHESTER  TO  PORTSMOUTH.  BY 
EMSWORTH  AND  HAVANT  [HAY- 
LING  island]. 

London  Brighton  and  South   Coast 
Railway.    18  m. 

For  the  first  station,  Bosham  (3 
m.),  see  Handbook  for  Sus9ex.  For 
4  m.  further,  the  tourist  has  gene- 
rally in  view  the  wide,  but  shallow 
expanse  of  Chichester  Harbour,  a 
sight  pleasant  or  the  reverse  accor- 
ding to  the  state  of  the  tide.  The 
work  of  reclamation  by  the  "mud- 
men,"  as  they  are  locally  termed,  is 
going  on  here,  and  Thomey  Island 
is  now  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  an  embankment.  Crossing  tho 
pretty  little  border  stream  of  the 
Ems,  we  enter  Hampshire^  and  reach 
at 

7  m.  Emsworth,  (Stat.).  The  town, 
until  1840  a  chapelry  of  Warblington 
(jposl),  is  a  pleasant-looking  thriving 
little  place  (pop.  1824),  at  the  head 
of  the  creek  by  which  the  Ems 
reaches  Chichester  Harbour.  Though 
the  navigation  is  difficult,  it  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  coal  and  timber, 
and  builds  many  small  vessels,  but 
its  chief  business  is  the  oyster  fishery, 
wliich  is  pursued  with  zeal  by  rival 
co-operative  societies  of  dredgermcn 
and  by  tho  South  of  England  Oyster 
Company,  whose  breeding  grounds 
occupy  many  of  the  rythes,  or  small 
channels  of  Chichester  and  Langston 
harbours.  The  church  (St.  James) 
is  an  indifferent  structure,  affecting  a 
Norm,  character. 

1  m.  W.  is  WarhlinaUm,  the  ancient 
Church  of  which  will  repay  a  visit. 
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It  was,  says  tradition,  built  by  "two 
maiden  ladies,"  the  last  representa- 
tives of  the  ancient  family  of  Warb- 
lington,  the  slight  remains  of  whose 
castle  are  seen  close  by.  The  clus- 
tered columns  (early  Perp.)  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave  are  very  graceful. 
In  the  chapel  teiminating  the  S.  aisle 
is  an  altar-tomb,  with  an  effigy  said 
to  represent  one  of  the  foundresses  : 
and  a  stone  coffin  with  a  second 
effigy  was  discovered  many  years 
since  in  a  niche  outside  the  wall  of 
the  N.  aisle.  Many  stone  coffins 
which  have  been  found  here  at 
different  times  are  preserved  in  the 
church;  and  some  of  the  original 
flooring  tiles  remain  in  the  chancel, 
which  has  been  well  restored.  The 
ruins  of  the  CastU,  a  single  tower, 
date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
though  they  perhaps  occupy  the  site 
of  an  older  fortress.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  quadrangular  building, 
including  a  court,  and  surrounded 
by  a  deep  moat.  At  the  N.  angle 
there  are  traces  of  a  kind  of  out- 
work, inclosed  by  a  bank  and  ditch. 
The  castle  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunate  Countess 
of  SaUsbury  (mother  of  Reginald 
Pole),  who  was  examined  here  by 
Lord  Southampton  in  November, 
1538.  It  beinj^  thought  well  that 
she  should  remam  imder  surveillance, 
she  was  removed  to  Southampton's 
own  house  at  Cowdray.  "Surely," 
he  wrote,  "  there  hath  not  been  seen 
or  heard  of  a  woman  so  earnest,  so 
manlike  in  countenance,  so  fierce  in 
gesture  as  in  words."  In  this  castle 
was  bom  Henry  Cotton,  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Bp.  of  Sahsbury,  whose 
father,  Sir  Richard  Cotton,  was 
comptroller  of  the  household  to 
Henry  VHI.  Elizabeth  when  very 
young  had  been  the  bishop's  god- 
mother, and  on  advancing  him  to 
the  see  of  Salisbury  she  remarked, 
says  Fuller,  "  that  formerly  she  had 
blessed  many  of  her  godsons,  but 
never  before  had  she  a  godson  that 
should  bless  her." 


At  10  m.  we  reach  Havant  Junc- 
tion 8tat.i  and  at  18  m.  Portsmouth 
(Rte.  16). 

[JFrom  Havant  a  Branch  Line  of 
4  m.  runs  to  South  Hayling,  a  rising 
watering  place  in  Hayling  Island. 
The  island,  which  is  4  m.  long  and 
about  2  m.  broad  (pop.  1139), 
belonged  to  King  Harold,  and  was 
by  William  given  to  the  great 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Jimiieges,  who 
established  a  cell  therein.  It  was 
on  the  suppression  of  alien  priories 
granted  to  the  Carthusians  of  Sheen 
(Richmond),  and  afterwards  was 
exchanged  by  them  for  other  lands 
with  the  collegiate  church  of  Arun- 
del. At  the  Dissolution  it  was 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
it  remained  the  property  of  the 
Howards  until  1825,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Padwick,  whose  family 
still  possess  the  larger  part  of  it.  In 
1867  the  rly.  was  constructed.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  be  carried 
on  an  embankment  in  advance  of 
the  W.  side  of  the  island,  whereby 
1000  acres  of  land  would  be  re- 
claimed, and  the  depth  of  water  in 
Langston  Harbour  increased;  also 
to  construct  docks  at  the  Sinah  Lake ; 
and  to  run  steamers  fix)m  Hayling 
beach  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  the 
scheme  did  not  meet  sufficient  sup- 
port, and  the  rly.  alone  has  been  com- 
pleted. There  is  a  goods  siding  at 
LaDgston,  and  stations  at  North  and 
South  Hayling;  the  journey  from 
Havant  is  made  in  20  min.,  and,  com- 
manding a  wide  sea  view  nearly  all 
the  way,  is  pleasant  enough.  But  the 
tourist  who  is  not  pressed  for  time 
will  do  far  better  to  walk  or  ride. 

Walking  due  S.  from  the  Havant 
station,  and  leaving  the  church  on 
W.,  a  shady  lane  leads  in  1  m.  to 
the  primitive  fishing  village  of  Lan^f- 
etouy  where  the  visitor  may  indulge 
in  cockles,  a  specialty  of  the  district. 
Next  you  cross  a  timber  swing-bridge 
of  860  ft.  long,  and  enter  Hayling. 
Tlie  country  is  quite  level,  the  soil 
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appears    well    cultivated,  and  very 
fine  timber  is  as  abundiant  as  the 
agriculturists  wiU  permit  it  to  be. 
Soon  we  reach  the  small  scattered 
Tillage  of  North  Hayling,  where  the 
E.  E.  church  (St.  Peter)  is  worth  a 
visit      Some  distance  QJE,  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  almost  insulated  by 
rythes,  is  a    circular   intrenchment 
inclosing    about    10    acres,    called 
Tunorbury,  possibly  commemorative 
of  the  Saxon  deity  Thunor,  traces  of 
whom   are   not  very  numerous   in 
England  (Bte.  15).    On  the  S.  side 
of  Tunorbury  stretches  a  broad  sheet 
of  water  called  My  Lord's  Pond,  at 
the  8.E,  entrance  of  which  are  the 
SaUems,  the  only  remaining  ones  of 
several  mentioned  in  Domesday  as 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Jumifeges. 
Betuming  to  the  central  part  of 
the  island  we  reach,  at  3^  m.  from 
Havant,  SatUIi  Hayling  Church  (|St. 
Mary  the  Virgin),  a  very  interestmg 
building.    It  is  E.  E..  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  Trans.-Norm.  work 
at  the  E.  end,  and  the  chancel  arch, 
which  has  been  pronounced  early 
Dec.    The  E.  window  is  a  fine  one, 
of  5  lancets,  and  the  side  windows 
have  still  some  fragments  of  painted 
plass;  there  is  also  a  double  piscina 
m  the  chancel,  and  another  in  the  8. 
aisle.     The  font  is  Norm.,  and  is 
conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  the 
earlier  church.    In  the  churchyard 
is  a  noble  yew,  31  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  spreading  its  branches  over  a 
space  of  more  than  60  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  Manor-house  (Misses  Padwick) 
is  believed  to  occupy  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Priory ;  an  ancient  dovecot 
remains  in  the  ^unds,  which  are  of 
large  extent,  with  many  noble  trees. 
The  Manor-bam  also  is  noticeable 
for  its  great  size,  and  is  said  to  have 
^n   built   from   a   cargo  of  oak 
wrecked  on  the  shore.  Hence  several 
well-wooded  lanes  lead  down  to  the 
beach,  which  offers  a  fine  expanse  of 
firm  sand,  nearly  4  miles  in  extent, 
and  commands  an  excellent  view  of 
Spithead,   the  Sea  Forts,  and  the 
[Surrey,  Ac.} 


Isle  of  Wight.  There  is  a  good 
hotel.  The  Boyal,  baths,  many  lodg- 
ing-houses, and  some  residences  of 
higher  character,  as  Westfield  (Col. 
Sandeman).  The  station  is  in  the 
West  town,  somewhat  removed  from 
the  beach.  The  air  is  very  mild 
and  pure,  and  so  healthy,  that  the 
"natives"  make  a  boast  that  no 
medical  man  has  ever  ventured  to 
settle  among  them ;  they  are  hardy 
fishers  and  fowlers,  and  compare 
favourably  for  induJstry  with  the 
boatmen  of  most  sea-side  resorts. 

If  the  tourist  does  not  care  to 
return  to  Havant,  he  can  proceed 
westward  along  the  beach  to  Lan^stou 
ferry,  cross  to  Fort  Cumbonand, 
and  reach  Southsea  or  Portsmouth 
by  a  pleasant  walk  of  3  or  4  m. 
(Rto.  16)]. 


ROUTE  18, 

FARNHAM  TO  PORTSMOUTH,  BY 
ALTON,  WARNFORD  AND  FAREHAM 
[SELBORNE,  HAWKLEY  HANGER 
EAST  MEON]. 

London  and  South  Western  Bailway 
to  AUon ;  thence  by  road  to  Fare- 
ham.  Via  Gosportf  81  m. ;  via 
Coaham,  89  m. 

The  rlv.  from  London  to  Famham 
is  described  in  Rtes.  6,  11.  After 
quitting  Guildford  it  passes  to  the 
N.  of  the  Hog's  Back  until  it  ap- 
proaches Famham,  when  it  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  pursues 
the  valley  of  the  Wey,  following  very 
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closely  the  line  of  an  ancient  road, 
probably  of  Boman  origin,  which 
passed  westward  in  the  direction  of 
Winchester.  Fonndations  and  pave- 
ments of  more  than  one  Roman  villa 
have  been  discovered  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. At  CrondaU,  about  4  m. 
N.W.  of  Famham,  some  fine  mosaic 
pavements  and  Boman  coins  have 
been  found;  and  about  100  Mero- 
vingian gold  coins  were  discovered  on 
a  heath  nere  in  1828,  near  an  earth- 
work called  (like  most  other  in- 
trenchments  in  this  district)  CsBsar's 
Camp.  The  CJiurch,  Tr.-Norm.  and 
E.  E.,  deserves  a  visit.  It  was  re- 
stored in  1871.  In  the  chancel  are 
a  fine  brass  of  a  priest,  c.  1370,  and 
two  later  mural  brasses.  An  ancient 
road  passes  near  Crondall  in  the 
direction  of  Bagshot,  worth  notice  on 
account  of  its  name,  which  curiously 
perpetuates  an  old  British  word.  It 
is  known  as  the  **  Maulth  way,"  t.e. 
the  Sheep  way,  McJU  being  the 
Celtic  equivalent  which  the  Saxons 
banished,  and  which  the  Normans, 
ac(}uiring  it  from  their  Gallicised 
neighbours,  brought  back  to  us  in 
the  word  **  mutton." 

The  railway  advances  through  a 
broad  valley,  watered  by  a  branch 
of  the  Wey,  with  woods  and  hop- 
gardens interchanged  along  the  ris- 
ing ground  on  either  side.  This  was 
call^  by  Arthur  Young,  who  re- 
garded it  with  the  eye  of  an  agri- 
cultiuist,  the  finest  10  m.  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  Gobbett,  in  spite  of  ms 
birth  at  Famham,  has  bestowed  the 
palm  upon  the  district  between 
Maidstone  and  Tunbridge,  no  doubt 
a  far  richer  one.  The  tourist  now 
proceeds  through  it  without  think- 
ing of  Bobin  Hood ;  but  it  was  in 
former  days  a  fftvourite  haunt  of  the 
outlaws  who  frequented  the  great 
Hampshire  woods,  and  who  nere 
kept  a  good  look-out  for  the  mer- 
chants, with  their  trains  of  sumpter- 
horses,  travelling  to  or  from  Win- 
chester. •*  In  the  14th  century  the 
wardens  of  the   great  fitir  of  St. 


Giles"  (at  Winchester)  "paid  5 
mounted  sergeants-at-arms  to  keep 
the  pass  at  Alton  during  the  &ir, 
*  according  to  custom.'"  In  the 
previous  century,  after  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  iu  which  Simon  de 
Montfwt,  leader  of  the  barons 
against  Henry  IIL,  fell,  Adam  de 
Gurdon,  a  most  active  partizan  of 
De  Montfort,  fortified  himself  in 
this  pass,  and  was  attacked  here  by 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward 
I.,  who  leapt  over  the  intrenchments 
of  his  camp,  singled  out  Gurdon, 
wounded,  and  maide  him  prisoner. 
The  same  night  Gurdon  was  sent  to 
the  Queen  at  Guildford,  with  letters 
of  strong  recommendation.  The  king 
subsequentiy  pardoned  him,  restored 
his  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alton,  which  were  of  considerable 
extent,  and  made  him  keeper  of 
Woolmer  Forest  One  of  the  Bobin 
Hood  ballads,  which  has  been  turned 
to  account  in  '  Ivanhoe,'  may  not  im- 
possiblv  have  been  suggested  by  this 
somewhat  romantic  story. 

44}  m.  (from  Waterloo)  BenOey 
(Stat.).  Here  is  a  fine  Norm,  church, 
restored  by  Ferrey,  approached  by 
a  long  avenue  of  yew-trees.  At 
Powderham,  in  this  parish,  the  pave- 
mente  of  a  Boman  villa  have  oeen 
discovered. 

S.  of  the  railway  is  AUce  or  Ayles 
HoU  (called  Aisholt,  "the  Ash 
wood,"  in  an  in<|uisition  temp.  Edw. 
III.).  It  is  a  district  of  about  2  m* 
square,  and  like  Woolmer  (Bte.  16) 
has  sJways  been  a  royal  forest. 
Unlike  Woolmer,  however,  it  was 
always  thickly  wooded,  and  stLU 
contains  some  valuable  timber,  in 
spite  of  many  clearings  and  inclo« 
sures.  The  fallow  deer,  which  once 
abounded  here,  have  long  since  dis* 
appeared.  A  rude  pottery,  no  doubt 
British,  has  been  dLsootered  in  some 
quantities  within  the  forest,  where  it 
was  probably  made.  About  2  m. 
beyond  Bentiey,  N,  of  the  rail,  is 
seen  JProyfe  Park   (H.  C.  Hardy, 
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Esq.),  a  Charles  I.  mansion,  in  the 
park  attached  to  which  are  some  fine 
old  elms,  worth  notice: 

On  S.,  is  Birutead,  where  Ed- 
ward I.  sojourned  more  than  once  on 
bis  southern  progresses,  which  has 
a  restored  Tr.-Nonn.  church  (Holy 
Cross).  Obserye  a  fine  monument 
to  Richard  de  Westcott,  c.  1330. 
At  Wheatleys,  in  this  parish,  a  stone 
sepalchial  oist,  containing  a  skeleton 
and  seyeral  terra-cotta  vessels  of 
Boman  date,  now  in  the  Britisli 
Museum,  was  discovered. 

1^  m.  short  of  Alton  we  reach  the 
village  of  Bciyhoume,  with  an  E.  K 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Rood, 
standing  on  a  steep  bank,  below 
which  a  copious  spring,  the  "holy 
bourne,"  bursts  forth  and  with  crystal 
stream  hurries  along  to  meet  the  Wey. 

49  m.  AUon  (Stat.).  Inn,  the  Swan. 
Pop.  4100.  The  town,  which  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  one  long 
and  steep  street,  is  the  agricultural 
centre  of  this  district,  and  the 
markets  here  are  of  some  importance. 
It  is  said  to  be  **  famous  for  ales  and 
Quakers : "  the  first  a  natural  result 
of  the  excellent  hops  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood;  for  the  great  assem- 
blage here  of  drab  bonnets,  whose 
charms  have  been  sung  by  Bernard 
Barton,  it  is  not  so  eaxy  to  account. 
Alton  contains  nothiog  to  detain  the 
tourist,  except  the  restored  Church 
(St.  Lawrence),  which  is  partly  Tr.- 
Norm.,  and  deserves  a  visit.  It  is 
but  the  fragment  of  a  large  cruciform 
edifice,  with  central  tower  and  spire ; 
but  the  tower  now  forma  the  W. 
end,  and  is  used  as  a  baptistery. 
Some  late  brasses  are  affixed  to  the 
wall  at  the  W.  end  of  the  church. 
Some  wall  paintings  of  the  15th 
century,  illustrating  the  life  of  Our 
Saviour,  beside  a  portrait  of  Henry 
VI.,  were  discovered  here  some  years 
since.  In  1643  this  church  was 
the  scene  of  a  severe  jstruggle  be- 
tween the  royalists  and  parliament- 
arians.    Colonel  Boles,  the  royalist 


leader,  was  stationed  in  the  town, 
with  his  own  regiment  of  infantry 
and  2  troops  of  horse.  Sir  William 
Waller,  who  was  besieging  Eamham 
Castle,  marched  suddenly  to  Alton 
with  a  body  of  6000  men,  and 
completely  surrounded  the  town. 
Colonel  "Boles  found  means  of  send- 
ing intelligence  of  his  situation  to 
Lord  Hopton  at  Winchester;  but 
before  assistance  could  arrive  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat  into  the  church 
with  80  of  his  men,  60  of  whom, 
with  Colonel  Boles  himself,  were 
killed  before  the  evening.  Charles 
I.,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  **  Bring  me  a  mourn- 
ing scarf,  for  I  have  lobt  one  of  my 
best  commanders.'' — Moody.  The 
doors,  which  were  riddled  by  the  shot 
of  the  Parliament  troopers,  still  re- 
main in  the  church,  and  were  strongly 
backed  vdth  oak  to  preserve  them 
at  the  late  restoration.  There  is  a 
Brass  with  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Boles,  near  the 
steps  leading  to  the  choir  in  Win- 
chester cathedral. 

Alton  has  produced  3  distinguished 
sons :  William  de  Alton,  a  Dominican 
of  some  note,  temp.  Edw.  II. ;  John 
Pitts,  bom  1560,  author  of  the  book 
'  de  Illustribus  Angliss  Scriptoribus ; ' 
and  William  Curtis,  born  1746,  and 
author  of  the  beautiful  *  Flora  Lon- 
dinensis."  There  is  a  small  museum 
of  local  natural  history  at  the  Me- 
chanics* InsUiute,  where  some  per- 
sonal relics  of  White  of  Selbome  are 
preserved. 

The  little  village  of  Bentworthy 
'^  m.  N.W.  of  Alton,  can  boa>t  of  a 
more  important  lUustraton.  George 
Wither,  the  poet,  was  bom  here  in 
1588,  his  father  having  had  an  estate 
here,  which  the  poet  himself  sold  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
in  order  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  for 
the  Parliament  In  his  'Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt'  he  more  than 
once  alludes  to  the  "  beechy  shadows*' 
of  "  our  Bentworth."  The  church 
has  been  restored. 

L  2 
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2^  m.  S.  of  Alton  is  the  late 
Nonn.  church  of  Worldhamy  restored, 
and  well  worth  a  visit. 

[One  of  the  most  interesting  Ex- 
cursions in  Hampshire,  that  to 
Gilbert  White's  Selinyme,  is  to  be 
made  from  Alton.  If  the  tourist  be 
wise,  he  will  make  White's  own 
book  his  companion  for  this  expedi- 
tion. 

Selbome  (the  name  no  doubt 
indicates  the  deep  wood  with  which 
all  this  district,  on  the  W.  border  of 
the  great  Andred*s  Weald,  was 
originally  covered;  Sel^  signifying 
wood,  covert,  being  one  of  those 
roots  which,  according  to  Kemble, 
are  common  both  to  Celts  and 
Saxons)  lies  among  a  cluster  of  hills 
about  6  m.  S.E.  of  Alton  by  car- 
riage road,  but  2  m.  less  if  the 
field  paths  are  taken.  It  may  be 
also  approached  from  liss,  on  the 
direct  Portsmouth  line,  5  m.  (Rte.  16). 
The  S.  part  of  the  parish  consists  of 
chalk ;  the  N.  and  N.E.  exhibit  the 
upper  greensand,  the  gault,  and  the 
lower  greensand,  which  everywhere 
crop  out  from  beneath  it.  It.  is  to 
this  variety  of  strata  that  the  parish 
is  indebted  for  the  picturesque 
charms  which  endeared  it  to  its 
excellent  historian,  and  which  still 
delight  every  tourist  who  turns  out 
of  his  way  to  visit  Selbome  for  his 


The  first  view  of  the  village,  in 
approaching  it  from  Alton,  is  a 
striking  one.  It  lies  nestled  among 
trees  in  a  long  valley,  overhung  on 
one  side  by  the  "  Hanger,"  covered 
with  beeches,  '*the  most  lovely  of 
all  forest  trees,"  says  White,  "  whe- 
ther we  consider  its  smooth  rind  or 
bark,  its  glossy  foliage,  or  graceful 
pendulous  boughs;'*  and  beyond 
again  by  the  Nore-hill,  also  covered 
with  wood.  The  white  gabled  house, 
rising  close  by  the  low  church  tower, 
and  under  the  fir  wood,  is  the 
Vicarage.  A  wooded  park  stretches 
away  from  the  garden  of  White's 
house  to  the  foot  of  the  Hanger. 


Descending  into  the  village,  you 
enter  the  main  "street,"  in  which 
beech  and  fir  trees  contend  for  pre- 
cedency with  the  houses.  1.  is  the 
Queen's  Arms,  the  principal  Jw«, 
where  the  visitor  will  find  tolerable 
but  thoroughly  rustic  accommoda- 
tion; rt.  is  seen  the  old  house  of 
Gilbert  White,  long  worthily  occu- 
pied by  Professor  Bell,  the  distin- 
guished naturalist.  This  house, 
which  strangers  are  courteously 
allowed  to  visit,  will  be  the  first 
"station"  of  the  pilgrimage.  The 
older  part  has  scarcely  been  altered 
since  White's  death;  and  the  new 
wing  which  has  been  added  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping  with  the  rest.  Both 
street  and  garden  fronts  are  much 
covered  with  ivy  and  various 
creepers,  and  the  steep,  many-tinted 
roofs  form  combinations  not  a  little 
picturesque  and  attractive.  In  this 
house  GUbert  White  was  bom,  July 
18,  1720,  the  eldest  of  5  brothers. 
His  grandfather  had  been  the  vicar 
of  Selborne,  and  the  property  here 
was  held  successively  by  Gilbert's 
father,  John  White,  a  barrister ;  by 
Gilbert  himself;  and  by  his  brother 
Benjamin,  the  publisher. 

Gilbert  White  early  retired  here 
from  Oxford,  where  he  had  taken 
orders,  and  been,  elected  Fellow  of 
Oriel.  His  long  life,  spent  in  the 
tranquil  pursuits  which  have  im- 
mortolized  his  own  name  and  that 
of  his  native  parish,  was  closed  here 
in  1793.  The  room  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  died,  is  still  pointed 
out. 

The  house  itself  contains  few 
relics  of  its  old  proprietor,  beyond 
the  pleasant  rooms  which  he  inha- 
bited. In  the  hall  stands  a  fine 
bust  of  Ray,  one  of  White's  corre- 
spondents ;  who,  like  White  himself, 
**  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  all  created 
nature."  In  the  "  old  parlour  "  is  a 
bookcase  made  by  the  naturalist 
himself;  and  over  the  door  hangs 
the  "exact  copy"  of  the  curious 
hybrid  pheasant,  which  "Mr.  Elmer 
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of  Famham,  the  famous  game 
painter,  was  employed  to  take." 
The  pheasant  itself,  which  was  shot 
in  Alice  Holt  Forest,  was  sent  by 
Lord  Stawell  for  White's  inspection, 
and  was  afterwards  stuffed,  and 
placed  in  the  museum  at  Petworth, 
where  it  perished.  The  shell  of  the 
Sussex  tortoise,  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  letters,  which  was  removed 
from  Ringmer  to  Selbome,  where  it 
died,  is  also  preserved  here.  "White's 
"great  i)arlour,"  from  the  windows 
of  which  fine  views  of  the  Hanger 
are  commanded,  is  now  a  drawing- 
room.  On  the  walls  are  water-colour 
drawings  of  some  of  the  **  charming 
places"  and  ** engaging  views"  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  White 
delighted  to  visit  and  to  admire. 

In  the  very  pleasant  garden,  open- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  house,  are 
a  sundial  set  up  and  used  by  Gilbert 
White,  and  "the  great  spreading 
oak,"  round  which  he  describes  the 
fern  owls  "showing  off  in  a  very 
unusual  and  entertaining  manner." 
Here  is  also  the  large  American 
juniper,  which,  *'  to  its  great  credit," 
stood  uninjured  throughout  "the 
rugged  Siberian  weather"  of  1776. 
A  narrow  brick  walk  in  the  garden 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
naturalist's  father. 

A  small  sunny  meadow  extends 
from  the  lawn  to  the  foot  of  the 
Hanger ;  but  ilie  church  should  next 
be  visited.  In  proceeding  to  it  you 
will  pass  through  the  "Pfeator"  or 
"Play-stow,"  an  open  space  partly 
surrounded  by  houses,  granted  to 
the  Priory  of  Selbome  by  Adam  de 
Gurdon  in  1271.  The  prior  held 
his  market  here;  and  under  an 
enormous  oak  which  stood  in  the 
centre,  the  old  "  sat  in  grave  debate 
on  summer  evenings,  whilst  the 
young  frolicked  and  danced  before 
them."  This  oak  was  blown  down 
iu  1703,  but  has  been  replaced  by  a 
vigorous  sycamore.  The  Church,  re- 
stored in  1863,  is  for  the  most  part 
Perp,    A  marble  tablet  has   been 


placed  in  the  Y;hancel  to  the  memory 
of  Gilbert  White,  who  is,  however, 
buried  in  the  churchyard,  where  a 
rude  head-stone,  bearing  his  initials, 
and  the  date  of  his  death,  marks  the 
exact  place  of  his  interment.  The 
church  also  contains  a  monument  for 
his  brother,  Benjamin  White,  the 
publisher,  who  in  1793  presented  the 
early  German  diplych,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  tne  Magi,  which  is 
now  placed  above  the  altar.  The 
quiet  beauty  of  the  churchyard,  with 
its  noble  yew-tree,  described  by 
White,  and  still  flourishing,  well  fits 
it  for  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
tranquil  old  naturalist,  whose  grave 
is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  swifts  still  shriek  round  the 
tower,  and  the  white  owl  haunts  the 
overhanging  roofs,  just  as  when  he 
paid  "  good  attention  to  their  manner 
of  life,"  a  century  ago. 

The  "rocky  hollow  lanes,"  with 
their  ferns  and  overhanging  coppice, 
leading,  one  toward  Alton,  and  the 
other  to  Woolmer  Forest,  are  still  in 
existence,  as  are  the  "well-head," 
breaking  out  of  the  land  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hsinger,  and  the  '*  steep  abrupt 
pasture  field,  interspersed  with  furze, 
dose  to  the  back  of  the  village,  and 
well-known  by  the  name  of  Short 
Lithe."  (Hlithe,  Ang.-Sax.  a  hill.) 
Through  this  field,  abounding  in 
White's  time  with  the  field  cricket, 
the  tourist  may  walk  to  the  Priory 
Farm,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Augustinian  canons  founded 
by  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester, in  1232.  Its  story  has  been 
told  at  full  length  by  White,  but  is 
of  little  interest.  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  found  it  in  an  indifferent  con- 
dition when  he  visited  it  in  1373,  and 
especially  condemns  certain  of  the 
canons  who  were  "  professed  hunters 
and  sportsmen."  It  continued  in 
this  state,  notwithstanding  his  efforts 
to  improve  it;  and  was  entirely 
abandoned,  without  canons  or  prior, 
when  its  estates  were  made  over  by 
William   Waynflete   to   his   newly 
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founded  college  of  St.  Mary  Mi^da- 
lene  at  Oxfora.  aboat  1459,  to  which 
they  still  belong.  Of  the  Priory 
itself  the  only  traces  are»  a  stone 
coffin  in  the  garden  of  the  j&urm- 
honse,  and  some  encaustic  tiles  on 
the  floor  of  the  sununer-house. 

At  Tem^  Farm,  S.B.  of  the 
village,  and  overlooking  Woolmer 
Forest,  was  apparently  a  preceptory 
of  Knights  Templars.  The  land  here 
at  all  events  was  granted  to  them 
by  Adam  de  Gurdon,  whose  own  re- 
sidence is  said  to  have  been  on  this 
spot.  The  fium-house  contained 
some  ancient  portions  in  White's 
time,  which  may  still  be  inquired  for. 
.  A  short  distance  £.  is  a  beautiful 
small  church  with  parsonage,  schools, 
and  labourers'  cottages,  built  in 
1869  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  (now 
Lord  Selbome)  on  the  Blackmoor 
estate,  of  which  he  is  the  owner, 
before  his  own  mansion  was  com- 
menced. Roman  remains,  vases,  and 
a  largenumber  of  coins  (ranging  from 
A.D.  238  to  296)  have  been  found  here. 

After  seeing  White's  house  and 
the  church,  the  visitor  who  is  pressed 
for  time  wQl  do  best  to  cDmb  the 
Hanger,  whose  wooded  slopes  close  in 
the  village  toward  the  W.  A  wide 
view  ia  here  commanded  over  great 
part  of  Surrey  and  Sussex ;  and  the 
general  chajracter  of  the  district 
which  surrounds  Selbome  is  well 
seen.  But  the  tourist  who  really 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  country  in  which 
White  lived  and  laboured  should  fix 
himself  at  the  village  inn  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  charm  of  the  whole 
district  lies  in  its  peaceful  quiet  and 
retirement;  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
appreciated  on  a  hasty  visit. 

Prom  the  Nore-hill,  "a  noble 
chalk  promontory  " —  W^ife— which 
adjoins  the  Hanger,  a  stream  breaks 
but  S.,  which  finds  its  way  to  the 
Arun ;  and  a  second  N.,  which  be- 
comes a  feeder  of  the  Wey.  Beside 
Woolmer  Forest  (Rte.  16),  which 
may  be  visited  from  Selbome,  a  very 
pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  by 


Empshott,  where  is  an  E.  E.  church 
well  worth  notice,  to  HawhUy 
Hanger  (post),  ] 

[For  the  railway  from  Alton  to 
Winchester,  see  Rte.  20.] 

Proceeding  from  Alton  by  the 
road,  the  vilUige  of  Chawton  (1  m.) 
is  passed  through  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  to  Southampton  and 
Gosport.  Here  Jane  Austen  wrote 
her  inimitable  novels.  The  Church, 
which  has  been  enlarged,  contains 
a  good  17th-centy.  monument,  with 
recumbent  effigy,  for  Sir  Richard 
Knight,  d.  1679.  of  Chawton  Park 
(E.  Knight,  Esq.),  the  woods  of 
which  are  seen  rt  beyond  the  vil- 
lage. The  house  is  Elizabethan, 
but  has  been  a  good  deal  added  to. 

Leaving  1.  the  little  village  of 
Farrington,  we  reach  at 

5  m.  that  of  East  Tuted,  with 
BoOierfldd  Park  (G.  A.  J.  Scott,  Esq.) 
stretching  along  rt.  of  the  road.  It 
long  belonged  to  the  Morton  &mily, 
and  was  purchased  about  the  begin- 
ning of  tne  present  century  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor. 
The  house  was  built  about  1810,  and 
is  not  to  be  admired.  The  Church 
(St.  James)  was  almost  rebuilt  in 
1846.  It  contains  a  monument  to 
Sir  John  Norton,  d.  1686,  the  well- 
known  Parliamentarian.  At  Newton 
Valence,  about  2  m.  E.,  between  E. 
Tisted  and  Selbome,  is  the  Manor- 
house,  the  residence  of  E.  H.  Ghaw- 
ner,  Esq.  It  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  Lord  Valentia  the  traveller,  and 
contained  a  noble  collection  of 
bronzes,  pictures,   china,  &c.,  now 


[1  m.  beyond  East  Tisted  a  cross- 
road passes  to  Petersfield  (Rte.  16) 
(about  6  m.),  on  the  S.  of  which  is 
some  remarkable  scenery  which  the 
tourist  will  do  well  to  explore.  The 
best  points  are  at  Hawkley  (2  m. 
N.W.  of  Lies  Stat.),  to  which  he  may 
walk  from  E.  Tisted  across  Yar 
Down.  In  so  doing  he  will  pass 
through  Cot&inore  and  Prior's  Bean; 
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the  latter  fbnnerly  belonging  to 
the  Prioiy  of  Southwick,  where  the 
Norm,  church  (restored)  contains 
some  16th-centy.  monuments  for  the 
families  of  Tichbome  and  Gompton ; 
in  the  churchyard  is  an  enormous 
yew,  riYaUing  in  antiquity  the 
fsonous  tree  at  Growhurst  m  Sussex. 
From  here  commences  the  ascent 
ofSauMey  Hanger,  upon  the  top  of 
which  the  tourist  will  emerge  unex- 
pectedly firom  a  high-banked  lana 
••The  lane/'  says  Oobbett,  in  the 
account  of  his  day's  journey  from 
Hambledon  across  the  Hampshire 
hills  to  Thursley  in  Surrey,  "  nad  a 
little  torn  toward  the  end,  so  that 
out  we  came,  all  in  a  moment,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  Hanger.  And 
never  in  all  my  life  was  I  so  surprised 
and  90  delighted.  I  pulled  up  my 
horse,  and  sat  and  looked;  and  it 
was  like  looking  from  the  top  of  a 
castle  down  into  the  sea,  except  that 
the  valley  was  land  and  not  water. 
I  looked  at  my  servant  to  see  what 
effect  this  unexpected  sight  had 
upon  him ;  his  surprise  was  as  great 
as  mine,  though  he  had  been  bred 
among  the  N.  Hampshire  hills. 
Those  who  had  so  strenuously  dwelt 
on  the  dirt  and  dangers  of  tms  route 
had  said  not  a  word  about  the 
beauties,  the  matchless  beauties  of 
the  scenery.  These  hangers  are 
woods  on  the  sides  of  verv  steep 
hills.  The  trees  and  underwood 
hang,  in  some  sort,  to  the  ground, 
instead  of  standing  on  it.  Hence 
these  places  are  called  hangers." 
(It  is  rather  perhaps  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  angra,  a  comer  of  land  divided 
from  the  rest,  either  naturally  or 
otherwise.)  "From  the  summit  of 
that  which  I  had  now  to  descend  I 
looked  down  upon  the  villages  of 
Hawkley,  Greatham,  Selbome,  and 
some  others. 

"  From  the  S.E.  round  southward 
to  the  N.W.  the  main  valley  has 
cross  valleys  running  out  of  it,  the 
hills  on  the  sides  of  which  are  very 
steep,  and  in  many  parts   covered 


with  wood.  The  hills  that  form 
these  cross  valleys  run  out  into 
the  main  vallev  like  piers  into  the 
sea.  Two  of  these  promontories,  of 
great  height,  are  on  the  W.  side  of 
tile  main  valley,  and  were  the  first 
objects  that  struck  my  sight  when  I 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  hanger, 
which  was  on  the  S.  The  ends  of 
these  promontories  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  their  tops  so  high 
in  the  air  that  you  cannot  look  at 
the  village  below  without  something 
like  a  feeling  of  apprehension.  The 
leaves  are  all  off|  the  hop-poles  are  in 
stack,  the  fields  have  little  verdure ; 
but,  while  the  spot  is  beautifiil 
beyond  description  even  now,  I  must 
leave  to  imagination  to  suppose  what 
it  is  when  the  trees,  and  hangers, 
and  hedges  are  in  leaf,  the  com 
waving,  the  meadows  bright,  and 
the  hops  upon  the  poles. 

"From  the  S.W.  round  eastward 
to  the  N.  lie  the  heaths,  of  which 
Woolmer  Forest  makes  a  part,  and 
these  go  gradually  rising  up  to  Hind- 
head,  the  crown  of  which  is  to  the 
N.W.,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  circle 
(the  part  from  N.  to  N.W.)  to  be 
occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the 
valley,  towards  Headley,  Binstead, 
Frensham,  and  the  Holt  Forest,  so 
that  even  the  contrast  in  the  view 
from  the  top  of  the  hanger  is  as 
great  as  can  possibly  be  imagined." 
— Bural  Bides. 

GUbert  White  (Letter  XLV.  to 
Barrington)  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  a  great  landslip  which 
occurred  here  in  March,  1774 ; 
when  ''a  considerable  part  of  the 
great  woody  hanger  at  Hawkley  was 
torn  from  its  place  and  fell  down, 
leaving  a  high  free-stone  cliff  naked 
and  b^e,  and  resembling  the  steep 
side  of  a  chalk-pit."  "About  50 
acres  of  land  suffered  from  this 
violent  convulsion."] 

In  the  manor  farm  at  West  Tisted 
is  a  curious  carved  oak  bedstead  of 
the  Elizabethan  period. 

Passing  over  West  Tisted  Common 
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(upon  whioh  are  some  barrows  by 
the  road-side,  the  graves  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  skirmish  of  Tisted 
Heath  during  the  civil  war),  and 
1.  of  which  lies  Basing  Park  (W. 
Nicholson,  Esq.),  the  tourist  should 
divert  rt.,  at  the  10th  milestone 
from  Alton,  by  a  road  which 
will  lead  him  to  Brookwood  House 
(Mrs.  Greenwood),  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Charlotte  Smith,  the  once 
popular  authoress  of  the  *  Old  Manor 
House,'  &c.  (see  Stoke,  Rte.  11). 

The  house  of  Brookwood  Park  is 
modem,  and  contains  a  good  collec- 
tion of  pictures  (by  Tenters,  Cuypt 
Hogarth,  Beynolds,  &c.);  less  in- 
teresting, however,  than  the  fine 
views  over  the  surrounding  country 
which  are  commanded  from  it. 

1  m.  N.  of  Brookwood  is  the  ham- 
let of  Woodcote,  where  the  pave- 
ments of  a  considerable  Boman  villa 
remain  in  their  original  position, 
'  carefully  preserved  and  covered. 
They  were  discovered  in  1823,  and 
are  among  the  most  important  relics 
of  their  class  which  have  been  found 
in  Britain.  There  are  two  principal 
rooms.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  is 
the  head  of  Medusa  within  an  oct- 
angular fi:ame  of  black  tesseraa.  8 
compartments  surround  it,  each  of 
which  originally  contained  the  head 
of  a  deity  with  the  proper  attributes : 
4  of  these  are  nearly  perfect,  and 
exhibit  Venus  with  a  mirror,  Nep- 
tune with  a  trident,  Mercury  with 
the  caduceus,  and  Mars  with  lance 
and  helmet.  Diana  and  ^sculapius 
are  also  distinguishable,  though 
nearly  destroyed.  On  the  pavement 
of  the  second  room  appears  the 
combat  of  Hercules  and  AntsBUS. 
On  one  side  is  the  figure  of  Minerva, 
on  the  other  the  bow,  quiver  and 
club  of  Hercules  himself.  The  site 
of  the  villa»  which  extended  about 
250  ft.  from  N.  to  S.  and  130  ft.  &om 
E.  to  W.,  is  a  gentle  eminence  with 
a  S.  aspect,  so  as  to  catch  all  the 
sunbeams  that  pierced  through  the 
mists    and   sombre   clouds   of  the 


British  sky.  It  lay  not  far  from  a 
Boman  road  which  seems  to  have 
crossed  the  countiy  from  Winchester 
toward  Famham. 

A  short  remove  W.  from  Brookwood 
is  Bramdean  Church,  Norm,  with 
E.  E.  chancel ;  it  has  been  restored, 
the  chancel  coloured  in  polychrome, 
and  several  stained  glass  windows 
inserted.  The  Church  of  Hinton 
Ampner,  1  m.  W.,  has  long-and-short 
work  and  some  other  Saxon  indica- 
tions. The  piscina  and  low  side 
window  deserve  notice.  There  are 
many  memorials  of  the  Stewkley 
family.  Hinton  House  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  J.  T. .  Button. 
The  old  mansion,  pulled  down  a 
century  ago,  was  notorious  as  a 
haunted  house. 

At  West  Meon  (12  m.),  where  the 
road  begins  to  descend  the  valley 
of  the  Titchfield  river,  is  a  church 
of  Dec.  character,  built  in  1843  by 
the  late  Archdeacon  Bailey.  The 
stained  glass,  carvings,  &c.,  are  wortli 
notice.  The  tourist  here  finds  himself 
in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Meon- 
ware,  whose  name  is  preserved  in 
those  of  E.  and  W.  Meon,  and  Meon 
Stoke.  The  province  of  the  Meon- 
ware,  together  with  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was,  according  to  Bede,  bestowed  by 
Wulfhere  of  Mercia  upon  Edilwalch, 
first  Christian  King  of  the  South 
Saxons,  about  681.  (H  E,,  iv.  13.) 
Whether  the  Meonware  themselves 
were  of  Jutish  kin,  as  Bede  seems  to 
imply  {H  E.,  iv.  16),  when  describ- 
ing the  course  of  the  Hamble  river, 
which  flows  through  part  of  their 
district;  or  whether,  as  has  been 
suggested,  they  were  the  remains  of 
a  Bomanised  British  tribe,  must  be 
left  for  the  decision  of  future  anti- 
quaries. 

Between  W.  and  E.  Meon,  S.,  is 
WesOmry  Park  (J.  D.  Lewis,  Esq.), 
where  the  lovely  Oephalanthera 
grandiflora,  a  kind  of  orchid,  with 
large  cream-coloured  flowers,  abounds 
in  the  month  of  June, 
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[The  Church  of  Ead  Mean,  about  3 
m.  S.E.  from  West  Meon,  should  not 
be  left  unviaited  It  is  an  inteiest- 
ing  restored  Norm,  structure,  cruci- 
form, with  a  central  tower.  The 
spire  is  a  later  addition.  The  tower 
and  doorways  are  unaltered;  but  one 
only  of  the  original  small  windows 
remains,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
nave.  The  S.  aisles  of  nave  and 
chancel  are  E.  E.  The  manor,  at 
the  Domesday  survey,  belonged  to 
the  see  of  Winchester;  and  the 
church  is  suj^osed  to  have  been 
built  by  Bp.  Walkelin,  founder  of 
the  Norm,  portion  of  Winchester 
cathedral  and  cousin  of  the  Oon- 
quoror.  Bemark  a  straight-sided 
arch  in  the  S.  transept,  and  the 
fontj  of  black  marble,  very  interest- 
ing and  carious.  On  the  sides  are 
carved  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise,  with  their  sub- 
sequent instruction  in  the  arts  of 
husbandry  and  spinning.  The  carv- 
ing so  strongly  resembles  that  on 
the  better-known  font  in  Winchester 
cathedral  as  to  make  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
same  sculptor.  (Gomp.  also  the  font 
in  St.  Michaers  Church,  Southamp- 
ton, Rte.  21.)  The  pulpit  is  Peip. 
and  of  stone.  The  Sancte  bell  is 
still  suspended  in  the  S.W.  window 
of  the  tower,  and  is  still  called  the 
"Saints' bell." 

S.  of  the  church  stands  "Court 
House,"  popularly  known  as  "  King 
John's  House,"  where  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester's  courts  were  held. 
The  hall,  used  as  a  wood-house, 
retains  its  original  roof  and  square- 
headed  transomed  windows.  There 
are  other  features  which  deserve 
notice. 

The  village  of  East  Meon  lies  in 
a  long  valley  among  the  chalk  hills 
that  here  sweep  round  from  Peters- 
field.  ''Not  fer  from  the  middle  of 
this  vaUey,"  says  Cobbett,  **  there  is 

a  hill  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  goblet  and  himself  descended  from  Hugh 
glass  with  the  foot  and  stem  broken  de  Port,  who  held  tliis  manor  at  the 
off  and  turned  upside  down.    And  I  Domesday  survey.    (William,  son  of 
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this  is  clapped  down  upon  the  level 
of  the  valley,  just  as  you  would  put 
such  goblet  upon  a  table.  The  hill 
is  lofty,  partly  covered  with  wood, 
and  it  gives  an  air  of  great  singu- 
larity to  the  scene.'* — Rurcd  Bides. 
"Let  those,"  he  continues,  ''who 
talk  so  glibly  of  the  increase  of  the 
population  in  England,  go  over  the 
country  from  Highclere  to  Hamble- 
dou. .  .  .  Let  them  go  to  East  Meon, 
and  account  for  that  church.  Where 
did  the  hands  come  from  to  make  it  ? 
I  am  sure  that  East  Meon  has  been 
a  large  place.'*  It  is,  it  appears,  the 
**  murderous  paper  system  that  has 
transferred  the  people,  once  scattered 
more  completely  over  the  whole 
country,  **to  ihe  neighbourhood  of 
the  all-devouring  wen '*  [London], 

At  East  Meon  Gibbon's  grand- 
father had  an  estate,  which  was 
forfeited  to  the  creditors  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  of  which  he 
was  a  director.] 

IJ  m.  beyond  W.  Meon  the  road 
enters  the  village  of  Wamford  (Inn, 
the  George),  where  the  archieologist 
should  visit  the  church,  and  the  ' 
remains  of  the  manor-house  of  the 
St.  Johns,  popularly  called  "King 
John's  House."  These-  are  in 
Wamford  Park  (H.  Woods,  Esq.), 
and  are  late  Norm.,  temp.  John. 
The  ruins  are  not  extensive,  but 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  haU 
was  divided  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
the  bases  and  capitals  of  which 
remain.  Two  of  the  pillars  them- 
selves are  still  standing,  of  unusual 
height  and  very  curious.  The  walls 
are  built  of  flmts  set  in  •*  grout," 
with  semicircular  windows  and 
doors.  This  house,  which  was  the 
old  manor-house  of  Wamford,  and  is 
very  Interestiag  as  a  relic  of  early 
domestic  architecture,  was  no  doubt 
built  by  Adam  de  Port,  ancestor 
of  the   St.    Johns,    Lords 
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Adam  de  Port,  took  the  name  of  St. 
John  from  his  mother,  heiress  of 
Roger  de  St.  John.)  The  Church, 
which  closely  adjoins  the  rains,  was 
restored  by  the  same  Adam  de  Port, 
as  appears  from  two  remarkable  in- 
scriptions, one  in  the  S.  wall,  within 
the  poroh,  the  other  in  the  N.  wall. 
Without  the  contractions  they  ran 
thus. 

(^N.  waU.) 

**  Ade  blc  de  Porta,  soUb  benedicat  ab  orta 
Gens  cruoe  sigMta,  per  quern  sum  sic  reno- 
vata." 

(R  porch.) 

**  Fratres  orate,  preoe  Teetra  sanctificate 
Templi  fiMStores,  senlores  et  Jnniores. 
Wilfrid  fUndavit,  bonus  Adam  sic  reno- 
▼avit" 

The  original  founder  was  Wilfrid 
of  York,  who   no  doubt  preached 
throughout     this     district,    which 
Edilwalch  of  the  South  Saxons  had 
received    fi"om    Wulfhere    shortly 
before  Wilfrid's   shipwreck  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  leading  to  his  estab- 
lishment as  first  Bp.  of  Selsey  and 
the  S.  Saxons.    (See  Handbook  for 
Sussex— SeUey,)    The  tower  (Norm., 
with  the  original  circular  windows, 
two  in  each  face)  is  the  earliest  ex- 
isting portion  of  Wamford  Church. 
The  chancel  arch  is  Trans.-Norm., 
the  rest  E.  E.    In  the  S.  wall  Ib 
eitiier  a  coosecration-stone  or  a  sun- 
dial, with  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  like  that  at  Corhampton  (post). 
A  late  monument  for  the  family  of 
Neale  should  be  noticed.     Warnford 
House   was   originally  Elizabethan, 
but  has  been  thoroughly  modernized. 
Beyond  Wamford,  rt.,  is  Beacon- 
hiU,    one   of    the    loftiest    in    the 
country.    A  fine  view  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  commanded  from  it ;  with 
prospects  extending  rt.  over  the  New 
Forest  into  Dorsetshire,  and  1.  over 
much  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex. 

Grossing  the  stream  of  the  Titch- 
field  river,  here  sometimes  called  the 
Aire  or  the  Meon,  which,  rising  in  the 
valley  of  E.  Meon,  falls  into  the  sea 


just  outside  the  mouth  of  the  South- 
ampton Water  (in  which  the  fishing 
is  very  good,  but  strictly  preserved), 
and  leaving  rt.  the  little  church  of 
Exton^  rebuilt  in  1847,  we  reach,  2  m. 
from  Warnford, 

Corhampton,  where  the  Church,  to 
ordinary  eyes  very  uninteresting,  has 
long  been  known  to  archieolog^ts  as 
one  of  the  most  probably  Saxon  struc- 
tures in  existence.    NeiHier  church 
nor  manor,  however,   is  mentioned 
in  Domesday.    On  the  exterior  the 
church  is  stone-ribbed,  like  Worth 
and  Bamack.    The  ribs  project  about 
2  in.  from   the   wall.      The    rude 
corbels  on  the  S.  side,  and  another 
on  the  N.  in  the  centre  of  a  ribbed 
archway,  should  be  noticed.    In.  the 
S.  wall  is  a  square   stone  with  a 
trefoil-like  ornament  at  the  angles, 
engraved   with    a   circle    inclosing 
lines  radiating  from  a  central  hole. 
It  was  probably  a  sun-dial.    (Gomp. 
one  at  Bishopstone,  Sussex,  and  at 
St.    Michael's,    Winchester.)      The 
bells  are  hung  in  two  square-headed 
openings   in   the   gable  wall;   the 
openings  have  long-and-short  work. 
Within,   the   chancel   arch   is   de- 
pressed and  segmental,  and  is  not 
improved  bv  a  monument  placed  on 
one  side  of  it.    In  the  cnanoel  is 
the  well-known  stone  chair,  which 
formerly  occupied  part  of  the  altar 
steps,  but   has    now    been   placed 
withm  the  rails.     In  the  church- 
yard is  a  singularly  fine  yew-tree. 
The  original  altar-slab,  marked  by 
its  crosses,  which  long  formed  part 
of  the   chancel  pavement,  is  now 
placed   under   it.     Extensive   sub- 
structions of  Roman  date  have  been 
discovered  in  this  parish. 

From  Corhampton  a  road  branches 
off  rt.  to  Bishop's  WaUham  (4  m.). 
Rte.  19. 

The  Church  of  Meon  Stoke,  i  m.  E. 
of  Corhampton,  deserves  a  visit.  It 
is  principally  Dec.,  with  some  Norm, 
and  E.  E.  portions;  the  E.  part 
of  the  chancel  has  been  assigned  to 
William  of  Wykeham,  whose  "rose' 
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occnrs  at  the  intersections  of  the 
canopied  niches,  on  either  side  of 
the  E.  window.  In  the  chancel  are 
2  coffins  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  the 
processional  cross  on  theuL  The  font 
is  late  Norm,  and  deserves  notice. 
The  church,  which  from  the  period 
of  the  Conquest,  has  been  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  was 
restored  in  1870,  when  a  memorial 
window  was  placed  for  Sub-Lieut 
Hume,  lost  in  the  *  Captain.'  The 
greater  part  of  the  village  was  re- 
bnilt  about  a  century  since,  after  a 
iire,  i^hich  broke  out  one  Sunday- 
while  the  inhabitants  were  at  church 
and  committed  great  ravages.  There 
exists  in  the  diurchyard,  about  3 
feet  below  the  surface,  a  curious  de- 
posit or  petrifaction,  specimens  of 
which  are  kept  in  the  church.  The 
water  of  the  brook  near  at  hand 
encrusts  with  a  coarse  accretion  the 
pebbles  and  edges  of  brickwork  in 
contact  with  it. 

In  a  meadow  on  the  bank  of  this 
stream  grows  one  of  the  noblest  wil- 
low-trees that  ever  flourished  by  the 
watercourses.  The  girth  is  23  ft., 
and  it  contains  10  loads  of  timber,  of 
which  5  are  in  the  trunk. 

Beyond  Meon  Stoke,  1}  m.  E.  of 
the  road,  is  seen  Old  Winciheder-'hill, 
a  lofty  mass  of  chalk,  crested  with 
an  earthwork  which,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  was  the  Roman  summer 
camp  for  the  troops  stationed  within 
the  country  afterwards  inhabited  by 
the  Meonware.  That  it  was  at  least 
occupied  during  the  Roman  period  is 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  terra- 
cotta lamp  within  the  camp  (now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Win- 
chester), as  well  as  by  the  fragments 
of  pottery  and  other  remains  found 
hi  neighbouring  barrows.  The  tra- 
dition which  has  named  the  hill,  and 
which  asseirts  that  it  was  the  original 
site  of  the  city  of  Winchester,  is 
I^erhaps  a  proof  of  its  former  im- 
portance. On  this  hill  Charles  II. 
18  said  to  have  been  met  by  Col. 
Wyndham   with   greyhounds;   and 


I  under  the  show  of  coursing,  to  have 
passed  a  day  just  before  he  escaped 
from  Shoreham. 

17  m.  Droxford,  The  Church  (St. 
Mary)  has  a  Norm,  chancel  arch, 
and  N.  and  S.  doorways;  most  of 
the  windows  are  Dec,  but  the  E. 
window  is  good  Perp.  There  is  a 
library  of  old  divinity,  containing 
some  rare  works.  Notice  in  the 
churchyard  the  tomb  of  a  former 
incumbent,  Rev.  T.  P.  White,  "  bom 
in  sin,  Sept.  19,  1778;  bom  again, 
1801.  .  .  .  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  July 
24, 1845." 

1  m.  S.E.  of  Droxford  is  the  hand- 
some Perp.  Church  of  Soberton.  3 
pointed  arches  cross  the  W.  end  of 
the  nave.  The  tower,  which  is  of 
excellent  work,  was,  it  is  said,  built 
by  a  butler  and  dairymaid  who  had 
long  served  the  Anson  &mily  at 
the  manor-house.  On  the  W.  Iront 
under  the  battlement,  are  their  me- 
morials— a  man's  head  with  a  key 
beside  it,  a  woman's  with  a  pail, — 
and  a  death's  head  between  them. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  2  signet 
rings  of  gold,  which,  with  some  250 
silver  coins  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold,  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
were  found  in  an  earthen  vessel  at 
Soberton. 

3  m.  SJi.,  in  a  valley  among  low 
hills,  is  the  straggling  village  of 
HamUedonf  where  was  first  esta- 
blished (in  1767)  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, known  as  the  "Hambledon 
Hunt,"  which  has  since  gained  much 
celebrity  in  the  annals  of  sporting; 
the  open  down  country,  which 
stretches  away  from  here  towards 
Petersfield,  afibrding  excellent  rid- 
ing ground.  WindmiUrhill,  which 
adjoins  the  village,  was  long  the 
grand  cricketing  centre  for  Hants, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  and  many  cele- 
brated matches  have  been  played  on 
its  smooth  green  turf.  Indeed,  tra- 
dition claims  the  invention  of  cricket , 
for  tills  place. 

Charles   II.,   on  *  his    way   from 
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Bomeiset  to  Shoreham,  whence  he 
escaped  to  Fecamp,  passed  a  night 
at  Hambledon,  at  the  house  of  a 
brother-in-law  of  Colonel  Gunter 
(at  that  time  the  king's  guide). 
The  master  of  the  house,  '*  who  had 
been  all  day  long  playing  the  good 
fellow  at  an  alehouse  in  the  town," 
came  in  at  supper,  and  declared  the 
king  looked  like  **  some  round- 
headed  rogue's  son,"  but  was  soon 
appeased.  Afterwards,  **  in  the  time 
of  entertaining  his  guests,  he  did  by 
chance  let  fSall  an  oath;  for  which 
Mr.  Jackson"  (the  name  by  which 
the  king  went)  *^took  occasion 
modestly  to  reprove  him." — Boscobel 
TracU, 

The  Church,  of  Hambledon  (88. 
Peter  and  Paul)  is  mostly  E.  E.,  but 
has  4  fine  Norm,  arches. 

From  Droxford  the  pedestrian  may 
follow  the  course  of  the  Titchfield 
rivpr,  one  of  the  "clear  and  fresh 
rivulets  of  troutful  water"  which 
Fuller  enumerates  among  the  "ex- 
cellent commodities  "  of  Hampshire, 
to 

22  m.  Wickhamy  where  the  Perp. 
Church  has  been  well  restored,  mainly 
as  a  memorial  of  the  family  of  Dean 
Gamier  of  Winchester  (Rte.  21). 
There  are  several  fine  monuments 
of  the  Uvedales,  lords  of  the  manor 
for  ages;  some  slight  remains  of 
their  Manor-house  may  be  traced 
near  the  church.  The  parish,  how- 
ever, derives  its  principal  interest 
from  having  been  the  birthplace 
ri324)  of  William  of  Wykeham,  the 
famous  Bp.  of  Winchester,  "whose 
benefaction  to  learning  is  not  to  be 
paralleled  by  any  English  subject, 
in  all  particulars."  —  FuUer.  His 
colleges  at  Winchester  and  Oxford, 
and  the  glories  of  his  own  cathedral, 
suflSciently  bear  out  the  eulogy.  His 
original  position  and  that  of  his 
parents  are  unknown ;  nor  have  any 
particulars  of  his  early  life  been 
ascertained  before  his  presentation, 
at  the  age  of  23,  to  Edward  HI.,  by 


Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  governor  of 
Winchester  Castle.  Wykeham's  only 
advantages  at  his  time  were,  his  skill 
in  architecture  (however  that  may 
have  been  proved),  and  the  "  courtly 
attribute  of  a  comely  person." 

At  Wickham  resided  Lutterloh, 
the  German  spv  (the  "Baron  de  Lut- 
terloh" of  Thackeray's  unfinished 
'Dennis  Duval/  "that  consummate 
scoundrel,  and  doubly  odious  for 
speaking  English  with  a  German 
accent "),  who  furnished  the  French 
court  with  secret  intelligence  of  the 
English  navy,  and,  after  agreeing  to 
a  plan  to  secure  the  capture  of 
Governor  Johnson's  squadron,  offered 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  a  scheme  to  take 
the  French,  and  defeat  his  original 
project.  He  was  apprehended  here 
Jan.  1781,  "ready  booted  to  go  a 
hunting."  He  "kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  was  considered  a  good 
companion,  and  was  well  received 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood."—-inn.  Reg,  1781.  There  is  a 
flour-mill  at  Wickham,  originally 
built  from  the  timbers  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, taken  by  the  Shannon  in  1813. 

Adjoining  Wickham  are  rt.  Little 
Park  (Col.  W.  Aslett);  and  1.  iJoofoj- 
hury  Park  (J.  Carpenter -Gamier, 
Esq.). 

26  m.  Fareham  (Stat.)  (Rte.  19). 
Portsmouth,  vift  Gosport,  is  distant 
6  m.  (Bte.  19),  and  via  Cosham,  14 
m.  (Bte.  16). 
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ROUTE  19. 

LONDON  TO  GOSPORT  AND  PORTS- 
MOUTH, BY  BOTLEY,  FAREHAM, 
AND  PORCHESTER.  [BISHOP'S 
WALTHAM ;  THE  PORTSOOWN 
FORTS], 

8.  W,  lUy.,  Portsmouth  and  Stake's 
Bay  Branch, 

The  distance  to  Gosport  by  this 
line  is  86  J  m. — to  Portsmouth,  92  m. 
By  the  Mid  Sussex  and  South  Coast 
Railway  C^gq  Handbook  for  Kent  and 
Sussex)  the  distance  to  Portsmouth 
is  84^  m. ;  by  the  Direct  London  and 
Portsmouth  Railway,  through  Godal- 
ming  (Rte.  16),  74  m. ;  Gosport  is 
1  m.  more. 

For  the  line  from  London  to  the 
Bishopstoke  Station  (73  J  m.),  see  Rtes. 
7. 14.  21. 

The  branch  line  from  Bishopstoke 
passes  through  a  pleasant  comer  of 
Hampshire,  marked  by  low  wooded 
hills,  green  meadows,  and  open  chalk 
downs.  The  head  of  the  Hamble 
Creek  is  touched  at  Botley ;  and  be- 
yond Fareham  the  railway  runs  be- 
tween Portsmouth  Harbour  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  great  Forts  erected 
for  its  protection  {post)  on  the  other. 
There  is  nothing  requiring  especial 
notice  between  Bishopstoke  and 

77i  m.  BoOey  (Stat.  Branch  to 
Bishop's  Waltham,  post),  In%  Dol- 
phm,  very  fair.  Botley  is  a  small 
market  town  (Pop.  991)  at  the  head 
of  Hamble  Creek,  and  has  some 
shipping  business  in  com  and  tim- 
ber. The  church  (All  Saints)  is 
modem,  but  preserves  an  ancient 
font  from  the  old  church,  of  which 
only  the  nave  remains. 

William  Cobbett  occupied  for  some 


time  Fairthom  Farm  (about  300 
acres)  in  this  parish.  The  house  in 
which  he  resided  has  been  replaced 
by  a  modem  red-brick  mansion  of 
the  same  name,  but  a  nephew  of  his 
is  still  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  direct  road  Til  m.)  from 
Winchester  to  Botley  (wnere  it  joins 
the  tumpike  road  from  South- 
ampton to  Portsmouth)  was  made 
atCobbett's  suggestion.  (It  passes 
through  a  picturesque  wooded  coun- 
try, and  is  worth  driving  over.  At 
Twyford  it  falls  into  the  valley  of  the 
Itchen.)  The  **  Botley  Assizes  "  are 
to  be  spoken  of  cautiously  on  the 
spot.  The  reason  for  tliis  caution  is 
that  a  mock  trial  took  place  at  a 
public-house  here,  after  which  a  man 
was  hung  in  jest,  which  unfortunately 
tumed  out  a  reality. 

[The  Hainble  Creeks  a  long  arm  of 
the  Southampton  Water,  terminates 
here;  it  receives  the  stream  of  the 
Hamble  river  (which  the  'railway 
crosses  by  a  viaduct),  flowing  from 
Waltham  Pond.  The  head  of  this 
creek  is  probably  the  "  Cerdics-ora  " 
of  the  A.-S.  Chron.  (placed  by  otiiers 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  South- 
ampton Water  at  Calshot),  and  the 
place  where,  a.d.  .495,  Oerdic  and 
Cynric  landed,  and  eflfected  the  first 
settlement  of  the  West  Saxons.  The 
Jutish  leaders,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  dis- 
embarked at  the  same  place  in  514  ; 
and  the  Hamble  river  (flumen  Home- 
lea),  according  to  Bede  (K  E.  iv.  16), 
flowed  through  the  country  which 
they  afterwards  acquired  (Dr.  Quest). 
The  Hamble  Creek  is  at  all  events 
the  natural  inlet  of  the  country,  and 
probably  received  some  of  the  earliest 
Saxon  colonists. 

The  shores  of  the  creek  are  in 
many  places  pleasantly  wooded.  Pro- 
ceeding seaward,  we  reach  at  3  m. 
from  Botley,  Bursledon,  a  small 
trading  port,  which  once  also  carried 
on  shipbuilding.  The  church  (St. 
Leonard),  originally  Norm.,  has  been 
"modernized  *  and  spoilt.  At  a  short 
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distance  above,  bnt  on  the  opposite 
bank,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
pier,  beside  which,  in  the  smnmer  of 
1875,  a  vessel  130  ft.  long,  believed 
to  be  a  Danish  war  galley,  was  found 
inbedded  in  the  mud.  A  thorough 
examination  of  the  vessel,  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the 
Hartley  Institute,  Southampton,  is 
proposed. 

2  m.  lower  down,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  is  the  fishing  village  of 
Samble,  whence  by  a  ferry  you  can 
reach  Titchfield,  4  m.  E.  {pod).  At 
Hamble  was  an  alien  priory,  founded 
by  Bp.  Henry  de  Blois,  and  given  by 
him  to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Turon. 
It  was  suppressed  by  Henry  Y.,  and 
its  possessions  granted  to  Winchester 
College ;  there  are  no  remains.  The 
Church  (St  Andrew)  has  some  Norm, 
portions,  including  a  rich  doorway, 
and  belonged  to  Winchester  College 
before  the  suppression  of  the  priory. 
Its  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1412,  and  the 
rest  of  the  church  is  mainly  Perp. 

Leland  describes  Hamble  as  "a 
good  fishar  town,"  which  it  still  is ; 
there  is  a  lobster  fishery,  and  crabs 
are  brought  here  from  the  French 
and  Irish  coasts  to  be  forwarded  for 
the  supply  of  the  London  market. 
On  the  a^'acent  shore  of  the  South- 
ampton Water  are  some  fragments  of 
an  ancient  '*castelet."     There  are 

Eleasant  walks  in  this  neighbour- 
ood,  which  is  worth  exploring  (Net- 
ley,  for  instance,  is  but  2  m.  N.). 
I&mble  is  easily  reached  by  water 
from  Southampton.] 

[From  Botley,  a  pleasant  Excursion 
may  be  made  to  Bishop's  Waltham, 
either  by  road  (4  m.  N.E.),  or  by  the 
rly.  (5  m.).  In  either  case  you  keep 
near  the  river  Hamble,  which  runs 
through  rich  green  meadows.  It  is 
proposed  to  continue  the  railway  to 
Petersfield  (Rte.  16),  and  to  Ahres- 
ford  (Rte.  20). 

Bishop's  Waltham  (Inn,  Crown, 

•^/^ifferent),  adean  small  town  (Pop. 

^8  deserving  of  a  visit  on  ac- 


count of  the  remains  of  the  episcopal 
castle,  or  Palace  as  it  was  called, 
erected  by  Bp.  Henry  de  Blois,  brother 
of  King  Stephen,  but  almost  rebuilt 
by  Wykeham.  The  name  of  the  town 
(Weald-ham,  the  dweUing  in  the 
wood)  indicates  the  ancient  charac- 
ter of  the  country ;  and  the  bif^ops 
had  a  park  of  1000  acres  surrounding 
the  castle,  where,  as  well  as  in  the 
wilder  thickets  of  Waltham  Chase, 
they  might  "  see  their  hawk  fly,  or 
their  greyhound  run."  Henry  11. 
held  a  great  council  here  in  1182, 
when  supplies  were  granted  for  his 
projected  crusade.  Hw  son  Ck»ur-de- 
Lion  was  entertained  here  in  great 
state,  after  his  coronation  at  Win- 
chester, on  his  return  from  his  German 
captivity.  William  of  Wykeham  did 
much  for  the  palace,  and  died  here 
at  the  age  of  80,  Sept.  27, 1404.  Car- 
dinal Beaufort  bequeathed  to  Queen 
Margaret  of  Anion  "his  blue  bed  of 
gold  and  damask  wherein  the  queen 
used  to  lie  when  she  was  at  the 
palace  of  Waltham."  Bp.  Langton, 
who  succeeded  to  the  see  in  1493, 
made  many  alterations  and  addi- 
tions; but  Waltham  was  alienated 
by  Bp.  Poynet  (temp.  Ed w.  VI.)  to 
the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester,  and 
was  finally  ^^  demolished "  and  the 
manor  sold,  during  the  civil  war.  At 
the  Restoration  it  came  back  to  the 
Church,  but  the  palace  has  not  been 
restored. 

The  original  form  of  the  building 
was  a  parallelogram,  divided  into 
two  courts,  in  the  second  of  which 
were  the  hall  (on  the  W.  side)  and 
chapel  (on  the  E.).  At  the  angles 
were  square  towers.  The  most  im- 
portant portion  now  remaining  is  tiie 
front  of  the  hall,  65  ft.  long,  the 
5  large  windows  of  which  are  well 
shrouded  in  ivy.  This  is  possibly 
part  of  Wykeham's  work.  The 
ruined  tower.  17  ft  square,  is  per- 
haps earlier.  Beside  these,  a  part 
of  the  offices  exist,  now  used  as  a 
bam.  In  front  is  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  called  the  Abbot* s  pond,  and 
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affording  good  fishing,  made  by  dam- 
ming np  one  of  the  small  streams 
wliich  unite  to  form  the  Hamble. 
There  was  formerly  a  second  pond 
in  the  meadows  below. 

The  Church  of  Bishop's  Waltham 
(St.  Peter)  dates  for  the  most  part  from 
the  17th  oenty.  The  Perp.  chancel 
is  possibly  of  Wykeham's  bni^ding. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1860, 
the  discovery  of  a  bed  of  potter's 
clay  seemed  likely  to  turn  the  quiet 
village  into  a  busy  scene  of  manu- 
fiBustiuring  industry.    The  great  pro- 
moter of  the  scheme  was  &e  late  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  who  resided  at  Yemon 
hill,  once  the  seat  of  Admiral  Vernon. 
Large  works  were  erected,  but  were 
not  successful,  and  the  population  of 
the  place  is  now  very  little  in  excess 
of  what  it  was  30  years  ago.   An  In- 
firmary also  was   founded  by   Sir 
Arthur,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  Prince  Leopold,  in  1864,  and 
is  a  handsome  builmng,  with  a  statue 
of  the  Prince  Consort  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.    It,  however,  did  not 
meet  with  adequate  public  support, 
and  never  came  fully  into  operation. 
Waltham  Chaaet  formerly  a  rough 
common  of  about  1800  acres,  lies 
S.E.  of  the  town.   It  was  well  stocked 
with  deer   until   the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  the  "  Waltham 
Blacks,"  a   famous   gang  of  deer- 
stealers,  so  called  from  the  black 
stain  with  which  they  smeared  their 
faces  before  settine  out  on  their  ex- 
peditions, destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  stock,  liefore  at^cking  the 
deer  which  lay  farther  off  in   the 
forests  of  Woolmer  and  Bere.    Thoir 
depredations  at  last  led  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  •*  Black  Act"  (9  Geo.  I.), 
which,   says  White,  "comprehends 
more  felonies  than  any  law  that  ever 
was  framed  before."    The  Waltham 
Blacks   are  said  to  have  included 
among  their  ranks  **  many  members 
of  the  most  respectable  fieanilies." 
The  whole  counti^r  "  was  wild  about 
deer -stealing;    and  unless  he  was 
a  hunter,  as  they  affected  to  call 


themselves,  no  young  person  was 
allowed  to  be  possessed  of  manhood 
or  gaUantry."— TFifeife.  Bp.  Hoadly, 
when  urged  to  restock  Waltham 
Chase,  replied  that  *'it  had  done 
mischief  enough  already."] 

Leaving  Botley,  the  railway  passes 
through  a  country  of  low,  wood- 
covered  hills,  well  seen  from  the 
embankments;  and  about  the  79th 
m.  leaves  on  E.  (1}  m.)  Wickham^ 
the  birthplace  of  the  fieunous  Bp.  of 
Winchester  (Rte.  18).  The  Titch- 
field  river,  locally  known  as  the  Aire, 
is  here  crossed  by  a  viaduct,  leaving 
the  town  3  m.  8.  Portsdown-hill, 
with  Nelson's  monument  and  the 
new  Forts,  appears  E.  A  good  view 
of  Fareham  is  ^ined  as  the  line 
crosses  the  turnpike  road  from  Titch- 
field ;  and  we  reach  at 

81i  m.  Fareham  (Stat.;  (1)  line  8. 
to  Oosport  and  Stokes  Bay ;  (2)  E. 
to  Cosham,  for  Portsmouth).  The 
town  {Inrij  Bed  Lion),  which  stands 
on  Fareham  creek,  at  the  K.W. 
comer  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  has 
a  considerable  local  trade,  easily  ad- 
mitting to  its  quay  vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen.  There  are  a  large  tannery, 
and  extensive  potteries  (for  draining- 
tiles,  flower-pots,  &c.),  the  material 
for  which  is  supplied  from  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  (Pop.  4500). 
The  old  Church,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  was  meanly  rebuilt  in  1818, 
with  the  exception  of  an  E.  E.  chan- 
cel, in  which,  on  Sunday,  July  2nd, 
1345,  when  Edw.  III.  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  preparing  to  start  for 
France,  John  de  Offord,  Dean  of 
Lincoln,  the  chancellor,  delivered 
up  "the  seal  of  presence"  to  John 
de  Thorsby,  keepr  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  received  "  the  seal  of  absence." 
There  is  a  district  church  with  spire, 
but  far  from  good  (seen  from  the 
railway),  built  and  endowed  in  1835 
at  the  cost  of  the  Bev.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson. 
At  Knowle,  3  m.  N.N.W^  is  the 
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Hants  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  large 
establishment,  with  a  farm,  on  which 
many  of  the  inmates  are  employed. 

At  Fareham  the  late  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray spent  some  of  his  boyish  days ; 
some  reminiscences  of  the  place  will 
be  found  in  his  writings. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  is  Cams 
Hall  (H.  P.  Delme,  Esq.),  with  very 
fine  grounds  extending  to  Gams  Bay ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  are,  Vp- 
lands  (G.  A.  Huddard,  Esq.),  Roche 
Court  (Capt.  A.  Southey),  Black- 
hrooh  (Colonel  Le  Blanc),  and  Heath- 
field  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  T.  A.  Larcom). 

At  Funtley,  on  the  Titchfield  river, 
in  Fareham  parish,  but  2  m.  N.  of 
the  town,  was  erected  the  first  iron- 
mill  by  Henry  Cort,  described  by 
Mr.  Smiles  as  "the  author  of  our 
modern  iron  aristocracy,  who  still 
manufacture  after  the  processes  he 
invented  or  perfected." 

[Fareham  itself  is  of  little  interest ; 
but  Titchfield  (2  m.  W.)  should  not 
be  left  un visited ;  and  there  is  a  small 
church  at  Boarhunt  (about  the  same 
distance  N.E.)  worth  seeing. 

At  Titchfield  the  points  of  interest 
are  the  Church,  with  its  monuments, 
and  the  remains  of  Titchfield  House, 
built  by  Thomas  Wriothesley  (1st 
Earl  of  Southampton  of  that  crea- 
tion), on  the  site  of  a  Premonsti-a- 
tensian  Abbey.  The  manor,  which 
at  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
belonged  to  the  king,  was  granted  by 
Henry  HI.  to  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bp. 
of  Winchester,  for  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey,  under  or  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  parish 
Church  (St.  Peter)  was  built. 

This  is  a  fine  building  of  various 
dates,  and  well  worth  inspection. 
The  W.  door  (very  rich),  the  S.  side 
of  the  nave,  and  the  walls  of  the 
chancel,  are  Norm.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  nave  a  very  good  Perp.  aisle 
has  been  added,  popularly  attributed, 
like  most  Perp.  work  in  the  county, 
to  William  of  Wykeham,  but  of  con- 
Biderably  later  date.—/.  H.  P.    The 


original  Norm,  walls  of  the  chancel 
are  pierced  (E.  and  N.)  with  Perp. 
windows.  On  the  S.  side  are  E.  E. 
sedilia,  and  2  E.  E.  arches  opening 
into  a  chantry  chapel,  which  has 
been  made  the  burial-place  of  the 
Southampton  family.  This  chapel  is 
good  Dec.  *  In  it  is  a  sumptuous 
monumeht  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  the  2nd  Earl  of 
Southampton  (d.  1581),  for  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  himself.  The  prin- 
cipal place  is  assigned  to  the  effigy 
of  the  Countess,  which  is  of  full  size, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  tomb.  On 
lower  shelves,  on  either  side  of  her, 
are  smaller  figures  of  the  2  Earls. 
The  monument  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
elaborate  work  of  Elizabeth's  time.  . 
The  1st  Earl  (Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothesley)  had  been  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  but 
his  body  was  removed  here  by  his 
son*s  directions,  who  also  left  1000 
marks  for  the  repair  of  Titchfield 
church.  The  modem  monument  for 
Miss  Hornby  is  by  Chantrey. 

Titchfield  (Pop.  1G40)  is  a  place 
of  some  antiquity,  since  it  is  men- 
tioned as  "  an  ancient  market  town  " 
in  the  will  of  the  Ist  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. Its  situation,  on  the  Aire, 
or  Titchfield  river,  is  advantageous; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey 
N.  of  the  town  (and  generally 
known  as  FunUey  Abheyt  from  the 
name  of  a  small  manor  on  which  it 
stands)  no  doubt  increased  its  im- 
portance. The  Premonstratensian 
canons,  placed  here  by  Bp.  Peter  de 
Hupibus,  were  richly  endowed ;  and 
the  revenue  of  the  abbey,  at  its  sup- 
pression, was  249Z.  It  was  then 
bestowed  on  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
the  courtier  and  favourite  of  Henry 
Vni.  (Anne  Askew's  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who,  as  she  says,  with  **  Master 
Bich,  took  pains  to  rack  me  with  their 
own  hands  till  I  was  nigh  dead,"  and 

rt  two  hours  afterwards  in  en- 
ouring  to  persuade  her  to  recant^, 
who  built  hete,  in  Leland*s  words, 
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"a  righte  statelie  house  embatayled, 
and  having  a  goodlie  gate,  and  a 
conducte  (conduit)  oastelid  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  of  yt,  in  the 
very  place  where  the  late  monastery 
stood."  Wriothesley  was  one  of  the 
16  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry 
Vni. ;  and  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  was  created  Earl  of 
Southampton.  He  retained  the 
Chancellorship,  which  he  had  he^d 
in  the  former  reign ;  but  was  in  less 
than  a  month  compelled  to  resign  it, 
though  he  retain^  his  seat  in  the 
council.  He  retired  to  his  house  at 
this  place,  where  ho  died  in  the  year 
1550.  His  son,  the  2nd  Earl,  re- 
ceived Edward  VI.  in  great  state 
at  Titchfield,  during  his  progress 
through  the  southern  counties :  and 
the  house  received  a  second,  but 
less  happy,  royal  visit  in  1647, 
when  Charles  I.,  after  his  escape 
from  Hampton  Court,  took  refuge 
here,  intending  to  sail  from  the  coast, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  error  of 
Ashburnham,  who  brought  Colonel 
Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  to  Titchfield.  thereby  "un- 
doing" the  king.  Charles  passed 
from  liere,  in  Hammond's  custody, 
to  Carisbrooke.  (See  for  the  whole 
remarkable  scene  at  Titchfield,  Ash- 
hamham's  Narrative,  vol.  ii.") 

Titchfield  was  the  birthplace,  and 
the  residence  before  her  marriage,  of 
Lady  Rachel  Wriothesley,  the  heroic 
wife  of  William  Lord  Russell. 

The  remains  of  my  Lord  South- 
ampton's "righte  statelie  house," 
although  scanty,  are  picturesque,  and 
valuable  as  the  fragments  of  a  good 
16th-centy.  manor-house.  It  was  cas- 
tellated, and  of  considerable  strength, 
as  was  still  thought  necessary  so  near 
the  coast.  The  chief  existing  feature 
is  a  lofty  gatehouse  flanked  by  4 
turrets,  which  group  well,  and  fur- 
nish a  good  su^'ect  for  the  sketch- 
book. A  brick  stepped  gable,  sur- 
mounted by  pinnacles  and  columnar 
chimneys,  should  also  be  noticed. 

From    the    high   ground   E,   of 


Titchfield  a  wide  prospect  may  be 
obtained  over  Portsmouth  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  At  Titchfield  Mr.  Pepys 
has  recorded  the  comfort  he  obtained 
from  "seeing  at  one  view  60002.  a 
year."  "We  observed,"  he  continues, 
"  a  little  churchyard "  (scarcely  that 
of  the  parish  church),  "where  the 
graves  are  accustomed  to  be  all 
sowen  with  Bage."J 

[Near  Fareham  commences  the 
line  of  FortSy  as  yet  incomplete, 
that  stretch  along  the  ridge  of  Ports- 
down-hill,  a  distajice  of  nearly  7  m., 
and  are  designed  to  prevent  its  occu- 
pation by  an  enemy,  who,  if  in  pos- 
session, might  destroy  Portsmouth. 
"In  arranging  the  defence  of  the 
dockyards,"  says  Capt.  O'Brien,  R.E., 
**the  two  antagonistic  conditions  of 
a  long  line  to  defend,  and  a  minimum 
niunber  of  defenders,  required  to  bo 
reconciled.  An  enemy  having  onco 
landed  in  England,  the  whole  of  the 
regular  troops,  as  well  as  a  largo 
body  of  militia,  would  be  needed  for 
the  field  army,  and  the  defence  of 
the  dockyards  would  devolve  on  a 
relatively  small  number  of  reserves, 
and  on  the  garrisons  and  marine 
artillery.  The  object  of  the  works  is 
to  prevent  the  enemy  either  taking 
them  easily  or  passing  between  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  burn  the  dock- 
yards by  a  distant  bombardment. 
The  enormous  range  of  rifled  guns 
obliged  the  circle  on  which  the  guns 
are  placed  to  be  a  very  large  one, 
with  a  radius  of  not  less  than  4000 
or  5000  yds.,  and  the  necessity  of 

Ereventing  an  enemy  in  force  passing 
etween  them  rendered  it  advisable 
to  place  them  within  easy  artillery 
range  of  one  another.  The  works 
are  thus  mutually  supporting,  and 
form  as  it  were  a  series  of  closed 
bastions,  no  one  of  which  can  be 
attacked  without  engaging  two  or 
more  collateral  forts.  The  intervals 
can  easily  be  further  strengthened 
by  batteries  and  field-works  placed 
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somewhat  in  rear  of  the  main  line. 
As  compared  with  Continental  ex- 
amples of  detached  forts,  they  are 
small,  being  intended  for  defence  hj 
small  bodies  of  troops ;  their  profile, 
however,  is  a  formidable  one,  cal- 
culated to  enable  them  to  make 
an  obstinate  resistance.  The  inde- 
pendent trace  of  Ihe  parapets  and 
ditches,  kaponier  defence,  Haxo  case- 
mates in  the  flanks,  considerable 
casemated  accommodation,  and  a 
casemated  keep  or  *reduit,'  serving 
as  a  barrack  in  time  of  peace, 
form  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
English  detached  forts."  {Military 
ManuoiU,  Fortification.) 

The  Forts  already  bmlt  or  building 
are  the  following,  proceeding  from 
W.  to  £.,  but  engineers  maintain 
that  the  intervals  between  them 
are  in  some  cases  too  great,  and 
that  at  least  2  more  works  must  be 
erected.  The  number  and  weight  of 
the  guns  to  be  mounted  in  each  is 
also  still  subjudice,  (1.)  Fareham, 
a  very  strong  hexagonal  work.  (2.) 
TToKifigton,  distant  Im.  (3,)  Nelson, 
f  m.  (^.)8oiUhwuik,  H  m.  (5.)  WicOey, 
2  m.  (6.)  Purbrook,  H  m.  These 
are  of  horseshoe  shape,  fEu:ing  to  the 
N.,  with  wide  and  deep  ditches, 
and  are  built  in  a  very  massive 
manner  of  brick,  but  as  only  siege 
artillery  is  likely  to  be  brought 
against  them,  they  are  not  ironclad. 
They  occupy  from  15  to  20  acres 
each,  and  have  a  total  bdrrack  ac- 
commodation for  about  3000  men. 
At  a  very  short  distance  E.  of  Fort 
Nelson  is  the  PiUar,  "  consecrated,** 
as  the  inscription  runs,  ^to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Viscount  Nelson 
by  the  zealous  attachment  of  all 
those  who  fought  at  Trafalgar,  to 
perpetuate  his  triumph  and  their 
respect.  Erected  1805.*'  On  the 
back  of  the  base  is  the  statement 
that  the  British  ships  at  Tra&Jgar 
numbered  but  19,  and  the  French 
and  Spanish  38,  "  19  of  which  were 
taken  or  destroyed."  The  pillar, 
being  intended  to  serve  as  a  sea- 


mark, is  placed  at  a  spot  where  the 
hill  is  294  ft.  high,  and  is  itself  120ft. 
in  height.  The  lane  beside  it  leads  to 
Boarhunt  Church,  1  m.  N.W.,  winch 
is  chiefly  Trans.-Norm.;  but  the 
chancel  arch  is  not  improbably 
Saxon.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a 
recess  for  an  altar,  with  a  segmental 
arch,  and  in  the  side  wall  a  recessed 
half-arch  connected  wi^  it  The 
church  was  restored  in  1853,  but 
deserves  a  visit.  At  the  foot  of 
Portsdown-hill  is  held  a  great  fair  on 
July  26,  the  grand  articles  of  traffic 
being  horses  and  cheese;  but  the 
enormous  multitude  that  then  con* 
gregates  here  consists  far  more  of 
pleasure-seekers  than  of  traffickers.] 

From  Fareham  the  Stokes  Bay 
branch  proceeds  through  the  low 
ground  on  the  W.  of  Portsmouth  Har- 
bour to  Gosport  (Stat),  whence  there 
is  a  line  into  me  Victualling-yard 
for  the  use  of  the  Queen,  and  also  a 
steam  ferry  to  Portsmouth  fRte.  16), 
and  to  Stokes  Bay  (Stat.),  which 
affords  the  shortest  sea  passage  to 
Ryde  (Rte.  29).  The  Portsmouth 
branch  runs  E.  near  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a  pleasant 
view  at  high  water, 

84i  m.  Porchester  (Stat).  The 
village  lies  S.  of  the  line,  between  it 
and  the  grey  massive  walls  of  the 
CasUe,  which,  standing  out  boldly 
on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  call 
away  the  tounst  from  the  railway 
bustle  of  his  own  days,  to  those  in 
which  the  legions  of  ancient  Rome 
guarded,  by  their  stronghold  here, 
the  approach  to  this  prt  of  the 
coast  of  the  "  remote  Bntain."  Por- 
chester is  in  fact  the  predecessor  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  original  "port" 
of  the  harbour.  The  castle  itself 
has  portions  ranging  from  the 
Roman  period  to  the  14th  century, 
and  is  among  the  most  interesting 
ruins  in  England. 

Porchester  in  all  probability  re- 
presents the  **Portus  Magnus"  of 
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the  Itineraries.  It  was  connected 
by  Boman  roads  with  Begnnm  (Chi- 
chester), Venta  Belgarum  (Win- 
chester), and  Glausentnm  (Bittern, 
near  Southampton).  The  sea  has,  no 
doubt,  much  receded  from  its  walls, 
under  which  the  Boman  galleys 
were  once  moored ;  but  the  strength 
of  its  position  was  not  overlooked  by 
medisBval  builders,  who  formed  here, 
as  at  Pevensey  (the  ancient  An- 
derida,  see  Handbook  for  Kent  and 
Sussex),  a  Norman  castle  within  the 
area  of  the  old  Boman  walls. 

The  site  had,  however,  been  well 
known  during  the  Saxon  period,  and 
it  was  here  that,  according  to  the 
Ang.-Sax.  Chron.,  Port  or  Portha 
landed  in  501,  and  established  him- 
self as  lord  of  the  surrounding 
district.  No  castle,  however,  but 
only  an  ^  aula  "  or  hall,  is  mentioned 
as  existing  at  the  period  of  the 
Domesday  survey — a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  present  keep  is  of  more 
recent  date.  It  is  probablv  of  the 
time  of  Stephen,  and  at  all  events 
not  later  than  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
King  John  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Porchester,  and  often  made  it  his 
point  of  departure  for  the  Oontinent. 
The  castle  was  also  used  as  a  state 
prison.  Eleanor,  wife  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  took  refage  here  in  the 
early  summer  of  1265,  after  her 
escape  from  Odiham  (Bte.  21) ;  her 
son  Simon  was  constable  of  Por- 
chester,  and  here  raised  troops  in 
support  of  his  father.  Edward  II. 
often  visited  it.  In  1445  Margaret 
of  Anjou  landed  here,  and  was 
married  to  Henry  VI.  at  Southwick 
Priory :  but  from  that  time  to  the 
period  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  it  was  filled  with  French  pri- 
soners, Dutch  sailors  from  De  Win- 
ter's fleet,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Gam- 
perdown,  and  galley-slaves  who  had 
been  cast  on  shore  in  Pembrokeshire, 
PorchjBster  has  but  little  history. 
The  importance  of  the  castle  de- 
clined as  that  of  Portsmouth  rose. 

The  general  plan  of  the  entire 


fortress  is  quadrangular.  At  the 
N.W.  anele  is  the  Norm.  keep, 
towering  nigh  above  the  rest  of  the 
walls :  buildings  of  a  later  dater  are 
ranged  round  8  sides  (W.,  S.,  and  E.) 
of  me  inner  court,  the  enlrance  to 
which  was  under  2  portcullises. 
The  outer  court,  or  ballium,  is 
formed,  as  at  Pevensey,  by  the  walls 
of  the  original  Boman  fortress.  In 
this  court  is  the  parish  church  of 
Porchester,  possibly  covering  the 
site  of  the  Boman  sacellum  (comp. 
the  remarkable  cruciform  founda- 
tions within  the  area  of  Butupife, 
Bichborough  —  see  Handbook  for 
Kent  and  Sussex).  To  this  outer 
court  there  are  2  gates  or  entrances, 
fronting  one  anouier,  in  the  £.  and 
W.  walls.  A  ditch,  double  on  the 
E.  side,  surrounds  Qie  whole  of  the 
walls,  the  area  within  which  is  about 
9  acres,  now  converted  into  pleasure 
groundis,  with  archery  targets,  &c., 
much  patronized  by  holiday-makers 
from  Portsmouth. 

The  outer  waUs  should  first  be 
examined.  These  have  been  patched 
and  repaired  at  many  different  times 
(very  extensively  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.),  but  still  exhibit  suffi- 
cient proofe  of  their  Boman  origin. 
As  at  Bichborough,  Pevensey,  and 
Burgh,  the  line  of  wall  is  broken  by 
circular  towers,  18  in  all,  including 
those  of  the  keep.  In  this  instance 
the  towers  are  hollow  instead  of 
solid :  a  mode  of  construction,  how- 
ever, which  occurs  in  other  Boman 
fortresses  (as  in  the  town  walls  of 
Bourges).  The  walls  are  from  8  to 
12  ft.  thick,  and  about  18  ft.  high. 
There  is  little  or  no  tile  used,  and 
what  does  occur  (on  the  N.  side)  is 
probably  not  Boman.  Nor  is  the 
red  mortar  found  here,  which  is  gene- 
rally so  marked  a  feature  of  Boman 
remains.  The  bonding-courses  of 
the  walls  are  formed  of  a  coarse 
limestone,  which  is  also  used  at  Sil- 
chester  (Bte.  22),  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cement  is  the  same  at 
both  places.    This  resemblance  to 
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Sllohester,  the  age  of  which  is  well 
ascertained,  as  well  as  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  walls  and  towers, 
are  the  chief  reasons  which  have 
induced  archsBologists  to  assign  a 
Homan  origin  to  the  outer  walls  of 
Porchester.  The  original  gates  have 
been  replaced  by  others  of  much 
later  date.  Abreast  of  the  old  water- 
gate  lies  Little  Horsea  Island,  a  gun- 
powder depot,  with  the  Tipnor  Ma- 
gazines E.,  on  the  mainland. 

Leaving  the  church  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  pass  through  a  barbican, 
with  many  arches  in  succession, 
grooved  for  2  portcullises,  into  the 
inner  baily,  in  which  stands  the 
keep.  Fragments  of  Homan  inscrip- 
tions found  here  are  built  into  the 
wall  rt.  of  the  entrance.  The  keep 
itself  in  its  arrangements  resembles 
those  of  Rochester  and  Dover.  It  is 
quadrangular,  and  divided  by  a  party 
wall  running  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  The  walls  are  7i  ft.  thick, 
faced  with  Caen  stone,  and  filled  in 
with  rubble.  A  change  takes  place 
in  the  masonry  about  half-way  up 
the  building,  possibly  indicating  that 
the  work  is  of  two  periods,  both  of 
which,  however,  must  be  within  the 
12th  centy.  Within,  the  keep  is 
divided  into  4  stories.  "The  rooms 
are  more  than  commonly  dark,  being 
lighted  in  the  3  lowest  tiers  by 
merely  small  narrow  loops ;  and  the 
uppermost  floor,  the  one  of  most 
consequence,  is  but  little  better  pro- 
vided. The  way  in  which  light  and 
air  are  alike  excluded  gives  us  a 
curious  insight  into  the  domestic  in- 
conveniences of  the  early  English 
kings,  who,  when  compelled  to  stay 
within  doors,  must  have  passed  much 
of  their  time  in  a  dim  and  murky 
twilight." — Hartsliome.  From  the 
top  of  the  keep  (admission  3d.)  a 
fine  view  of  Portsmouth  with  its 
harbour  is  gained;  in  the  extreme 
distance  are  visible  Chichester  spire 
and  bell-tower ;  and  N.  is  Portsdown- 
liill,  with  Nelson's  monument.  The 
building  adjoining  the  keep  W.  is  of 


late  Dec.  character.  That  S.  has 
some  Norm,  portions,  and  ''some 
very  good  specimens  of  Tudor  archi- 
tecture.** On  the  E.  side  the  build- 
ings are  later.  The  use  of  all  these 
buildings  is  quite  uncertain,  and 
it  can  only  oe  conjectured  that 
parts  of  them  are  referred  to  as 
the  "Queen's"  and  "Knyghton's" 
chambers  in  the  Ministers'  accounts 
of  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 

The  Church,  in  the  outer  baily, 
should  next  be  visited.  It  possibly 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  build- 
ing, but  the  present  church  was  that 
of  a  priory  of  Augustinian  canons, 
founded  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle  by  Henry  I.  about  1133,  but 
removed,  within  20  years  of  its 
foundation,  to  Southwick.  The 
canons  perhaps  found  the  castle  no 
very  tranquil  place  of  residence 
during  the  troubles^  of  Stephen's 
reign. 

The'  church  (restored  1871)  was 
originally  cruciform,  vnth  a  low 
tower  at  the  intersection.  The  S. 
transept  has  been  destroyed,  and  a 
part  of  the  church  has  been  rebuilt 
(the  E.  window  is  Perp.),  but  it  still 
contains  some  very  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  original  Norm,  struc- 
ture. The  W.  front  is  very  good 
and  entire,  showing  3  circular- 
headed  windows  above  a  much- 
enriched  doorway.  Along  the  walls 
of  the  chancel  and  remaining  tran- 
sept run  a  stone  bench-table  and  an 
arcade,  the  unfinished  state  of  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sudden 
removal  of  the  canons.  The  font 
should  be  especially  noticed;  it  is 
ornamented  with  an  intersecting 
arcade,  and  has  on  one  side  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  in  which  the  origined  By- 
zantine type  is  followed.  Notice 
also  the  venerable  stems  of  ivy  that 
cluster  around  the  walls. 

Porchester  Castle  is  the  property 
of  T.  Thistlethwayte,  Esq.,  of  South- 
wick Park,  to  which  place  the 
Augustiuian   priory  w^   removed, 
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It  lies  about  2  m.  N.  of  Porchester, 
on  the  borders  of  the.  ancient  forest 
of  Bare.  The  park  is  large  and 
varied,  and  from  the  house  (built  on 
the  site  of  one  burnt  down  in  1840) 
fine^views  are  commanded  towards 
Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Priory,  of  which  the  only  re- 
mains are  the  foundations  of  a  few 
walls,  stood  about  ^  m.  distant  from 
the  present  house,  where  the  evi- 
dences relating  to  it  are  still  pre- 
served. It  increased  rapidly  in 
importance  after  its  removal  from 
Porchester,  and  obtained  grants  of 
numerous  churches  and  lands 
throughout  the  county  (among  other 
works,  the  canons  built  the  old 
church  at  Portsmouth:  Bte  16). 
This  priory  was  the  first  place  in  the 
diocese  benefited  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  who  founded  in  it  5 
chantries :— for  the  prosperity  of 
Edward  III.,  for  the  soul  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  for  his  own  soul,  and 
for  the  souls  of  his  father  and 
mother,  John  and  Sybil,  who  were 
buried  here.  In  the  church  of  the 
priory  Henry  VI.  was  msmied  to 
Margaret  of  Anjou  (1445).  Large 
privueges  and  immunities — among 
the  rest,  free  chase  in  all  the  royal 
forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
lands— were  afterwards  granted  to 
tlie  canons  by  that  king.  Southwick 
church  (St  James)  contains  a  brass 
to  John  White,  1567, "  fyrst  owner 
of  the  priory  and  manor  of  South- 
wicke  after  y«  surrender  and  depart- 
ing of  the  ohanons  from  the  sama" 

Soon  after  the  Dissolution,  the 
priory  of  Southwick  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Norton  family,  who  had 
long  been  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Oharles  I.  was  visiting  Sir 
Daniel  Norton  here  at  the  time  of 
Buckingham's  assassination  by  Fel- 
ton  at  Portsmouth  (Rte.  16).  The 
king  was  at  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
when  Sir  John  Hippesley  entered 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  fatal 
tidings.  Charles,  says  Lord  Claren- 
don, took  no  notice  until  after  the 


conclusion  of  the  service,  when  he 
retired  and  broke  into  the  most  pas- 
sionate lamentationa  The  present 
owner  of  Southwick  is  maternally 
descended  from  the  Nortons,  the  last 
of  whom,  in  the  male  line,  left  an 
extraordinary  will,  in  which  he 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property 
to  Parliament,  in  trust  for  *'  the  poor, 
hungry,  thirsty,  naked  strangers, 
sick,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  to  the 
end  of  the  world."  It  was  set  aside 
on  the  ground  of  insanity* 

1  m.  N.  E.  of  Porchester  is  PauU' 
grove  Quayt  the  extreme  navigable 
point  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and 
1  m.  further  E.  Wymering,  with  a 
restored  church  (8S.  Peter  and 
Paul)  originally  Norm.  Notice  in 
the  churchyard  the  coped  sepulchral 
slab,  with  elegant  floriated  cross, 
probably  13th  oenty. 

From  Porchester  the  line  proceeds 
to 

87i  m.  Cotfliam  (Stat.)  (Rte.  16), 
where  it  joins  the  South  Coast  Kail- 
way,  coming  from  Chichester.  At  a 
short  distance  S.E.  of  the  junction 
the  rly.  crosses  Portsbridge  creek, 
and  passes  through  the  Hihea  Lines, 
which  replace  the  old  earthworks 
erected  during  the  French  war.  These 
lines,  2800  yards  long,  consist  of 
3  great  bastions,  and  terminate  in 
demi-bastions  at  either  end,  fur- 
nished with  casemated  flanks.  The 
rly.  then  advances  through  the  low, 
flat  island  of  Portsea,  given  by 
Ethelfleda  to  the  monks  of  Win- 
chester, to 

92  m.  PortmoiUh  (Stat.).  (Rte. 
16.) 
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ROUTE  20. 

ALTON  TO  WINCHESTER,  BY  ALRE9- 
FORD. 

8<mth  Western  RaUvoay,  AUon  and 
Wiw^teOer  Line.    18^  m. 

For  AUony  see  Bte.  18. 

This  route  at  first  lies  through  a 
broken  and  picturesque  country,  with 
cross-roads  branching  off  N.  through 
narrow  valleys  that  intersect  the  chalk 
downs,  and  in  the  latter  part  tra- 
verses the  upper  valley  of  the  Itchen. 

53i  m.  (from  Waterloo)  Medetead 
(Stat.)  The  village  lies  more  than 
1  m.  N.,  and  though  its  little  church 
(St.  -Ajidrew)  has  some  Norm,  por- 
tions, it  will  hardly  repay  a  visit. 

56inLi2opZ<jy(Stat.).  AtBopley 
Dean,  1  m.  W.,  a  very  beautiful 
Roman  torque,  of  a  spiral  form,  was 
ploughed  up  a  few  years  since  in  a 
field.  It  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner  of  the  field, 
and  is  figured  in  8mHh*8  Diet,  of 
Greek  ana  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  87.  The 
remains  of  a  Boman  villa  exist  tit 
Bighton-Woodshot,  2  m.  N.;  and 
the  church  of  Bighton,  a  small  Norm, 
edifice,  with  Norm,  font,  is  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

South  of  the  line,  a  short  distance 
before  reaching  Alresford  Stat.,  is 
Bishop's  SuUon,  once  a  manor  of  the 
Bps.  of  Winchester,  who  had  a  palace 
here,  the  only  existing  trace  of  which 
is  the  so-called  site  of  the  bishop's 
kennel — a  portion  of  the  ancient  epi- 
scopal establishment  by  no  means 
neglected,  especially  in  so  forest-dad 
a  county  as  Mampshire.  The  Church 
(St.  Nicholas)  is  partly  Norm.,  the 
nave,  lighted  by  the  original  four 
small  windows,  with  good  N.  and  S. 


doorways,  and  early  Dec.  chanoeL 
**  The  wooden  arches  and  posts  sup- 
porting the  bel&7  are  probably  of  the 
15th  cen^.,  having  moulded  capitals 
and  good  chamfer  termmationa.**— 
J.  M.  Parker.  There  is  a  good  JBroM 
of  an  unknown  knight  and  lady 
(c.  1520). 

The  central  stream  of  the  Itchen, 
to  which  Gamden  gives  the  name  of 
the  Arle,  but  which  in  Leland's  time 
was  known  as  the  '*  Alresford  Biver'* 
(uniting  with  the  two  others,  the 
Oandover  and  the  true  Itchen,  below 
Avington),  rises  a  short  distance 
above  Bishop's  Sutton,  between  it 
and  the  hamlet  of  Bopley  Dean. 

59i  m.  Akeifwd  (Stat. ).  There  are 
two  Alresfords,  Old  and  New,  both 
named  from  their  situation  on  a  ford 
of  the  Arle  river.  The  district  is  said 
to  have  been  included  in  the  grant 
of  Kynewalch,  2nd  Christian  King 
of  Wessex,  to  the  newly  established 
church  of  Winchester.  At  any  rate 
Alresford  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishops  from  a  very  remote 
period. 

New  Alresford  is  a  corporate  and 
market  town  (Poj^.  1623),  and  in 
very  early  times  it  was  a  borough 
also.  Although  by  iax  the  more  im- 
portant place,  it  was  until  1850  mere- 
ly a  chapelry  attached  to  Old  Alres- 
ford (Pop.  581),  the  superior  anti- 
quity of  which,  however,  is  not  con- 
siderable, since  its  ''newer**  offset 
existed  at  the  period  of  the  Con- 
quest The  town,  which,  had  Mien 
into  decay,  was  restored  by  Bp.  de 
Lucy  ( 1189-1204),  who  re-established 
its  market,  and  formed  the  great 
pond  (then  covering  200  acres — now 
about  60),  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
Itchen,  which  he  made  navigable 
from  Southampton  to  Alre^ord. 
**  By  means  of  IMs  the  pellucid  and 
troutful  streams— the '  Dulcia  piscoss 
fiumina  aqutB*  of  the  old  monkish 
poet — are  sept  always  fiill  and  fiow- 
m^,  not  shrunken  by  drought,  or 
mischievously  swollen  in  rainy  sea- 
sons."— Woodward. 
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Alzesford  ahftied  in  the  prosperity 
and  decline  of  its  greater  neighbour, 
Winchester.  It  was  at  one  time  im- 
portant as  a  clothing  place,  and  had 
many  fnUing-mills  on  the  adjoining 
stream.  Few  towns  have  suffered 
more  from  fire.  It  was  always  being 
burnt  down.  The  first  conflagration 
recorded  was  in  1610.  Ten  years 
later  great  part  of  West-street  was 
destroyed.  It  was  burnt  by  the  re- 
treating troops  of  Lord  Hopton  (whose 
head-quarters  it  had  been)  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Boyalists  at  Gheriton 
{post),  and  suffered  again  fix>m  fire 
in  1678,  1689,  1710.  and  1736.  It 
is  now  the  centre  of  an  important 
agricultural  district  In  1850  it  was 
separated  from  Old  Alresford,  and 
foimed  into  a  separate  incumbency. 
The  Church  (St.  John  Baptist)  was 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  1689,  and  is 
by  no  means  attractive.  A  small 
crucifix  of  stone,  apparently  of  great 
antiquity,  built  into  the  W.  tower, 
merits  notice. 

The  Church  of  Old  Alresford  (about 
I  m.  K.)  was  rebuilt  in  1753;  the 
tower  in  1769.  In  1862  a  S.  transept 
was  added,  and  architectural  features 
introduced,  which  give  it  a  much 
more  ecclesiastical  appearance.  The 
communion  chalice  is  the  earliest 
known  example  (1563)  of  the  conical 
i^pe  introduced  after  the  Reforma- 
tion in  place  of  the  ancient  hemisphe- 
rical form.  That  of  New  Alresford 
is  of  the  following  year  (1564).  Lord 
Kodney,  the  naval  hero,  was  buried 
here  in  1792.  Old  Alresford  House 
is  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Lady 
Bodney ;  Upton  House  of  the  Misses 
Onslow.  New  Alresford  was  the 
birthplace  of  Abp.  Howley,  and  also 
of  Miss  Mitforo,  the  well-known 
authoress  of '  Our  Village.' 

Colonel  Bichaid  Norton  of  South- 
wick,  the  "idle  Dick  Norton**  of 
Cromwell's  letters — ^**  given  to  Pres- 
byterian notions ;  purged  out  by 
^lide;  dwindled  ultimately  into  a 
Royalist,"  Carhfle — ^resided  in  early 
life  at  the  Manor  House  of  Old  Alres- 


ford. He  materially  contributed  to 
the  success  at  Ghenton  by  bringing 
a  body  of  horse  to  charge  the  rear  of 
the  Boyalists  by  bye  ways. 

Peter  Heylyn,  Laud's  bi<fp»pher 
and  historian  of  the  Reformation,  was 
rector  of  Alresford  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Rebellion.  His  library, 
valued  at  10002.,  was  seized  by  Wal- 
ler's troops,  and  his  living  seques- 
tered. After  the  restoration  he  re- 
turned to  Alresford,  but  he  died  very 
soon  after. 

In  the  summer  of  1833  a  very 
large  q^uantity  of  silver  coins,  all  of 
the  reign  of  the  Oonqueror,  were 
found  in  a  leaden  box  in  a  field  near 
Alresford.  The  greater  part  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

At  Armsworth,  a  tithing  of  Old 
Alresford,  is  Ammoorth  House  (T.  A. 
Houghton,  Esq.),  a  handsome  man- 
sion in  the  Italian  style,  built  1862 
on  the  site  of  a  house  that  belonged 
to  the  Rodney  family;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  extensive  woods  of 
Lanham  and  Godsfield.  At  Qoda- 
field  are  some  remains  of  a  precep- 
tory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  built  c.  1150  by  Bishop 
de  Blois,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  Order,  in  whose  possession  it 
remained  until  the  Dissolution. 

2  m.  S.  of  Alresford  is  Tichbome 
Park  (Sir  H.  A.  J.  Doughty-Tich- 
bome,  Bart.,  but  occupied  by  H.  L. 
Wickham,  Esq.,)  which  from  a  period 
of  unknown  antiquity,  probably  before 
the  Conquest,  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  &mily  of  the  same  name.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  '^Ticce- 
bum,"  which  appears  as  a  boundary 
stream  in  several  A.-S.  charters. 
Like  most  fiamilies  which  can  claim 
a  Saxon  origin,  the  Tichbomes  have 
a  remarkable  legend  attached  to 
their  history.  Sir  Roger  Tich- 
bome, in  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
married  Isabella,  heiress  of  Lemer- 
ston,  near  Brighston,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  The  charities  of  this  lady 
were  unbounded ;  and  when  she  lay 
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on  her  death-bed,  at  the  end  of  an 
nnusually  lengthened  life,  she  prayed 
her  husband  to  grant  her  as  much 
land  as  would  enable  her  to  establish 
a  dole  of  bread  to  all  comers  at  the 
gates  of  Tichbome  on  every  suc- 
ceeding Lady-day.  Sir  Boger  took 
a  flaming  brand  from  the  hearth, 
and  promised  his  wife  as  much  land 
as  she  could  herself  encircle  whilst 
it  continued  burning.  She  caused 
herself  to  be  carried  nrom  her  bed  to 
a  certain  spot,  and  began  creeping 
round  it  on  her  hands  and  knees. 
Before  the  brand  was  consumed  she 
had  encircled  a  plot  of  23  acres,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  park,  still  known 
by  the  name  of  "Crawles."  The 
house,  says  an  ancient  prophecy,  will 
fall,  and  the  family  of  Tichbome 
become  extinct,  should  any  of  the 
Lady  Isabella's  descendants  be  daring 
enough  to  divert  her  charity.  The 
"Tichbome  dole,"  in  the  shape  of 
1900  small  loaves,  was  regularly  dis- 
tributed for  ages,  and  morsels  of  the 
bread  were  carefully  kept  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy  against  ague  and  other 
ailments.  It  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  that  the  custom 
was  abused;  when,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  attending  Tichbome  Dole, 
vagabonds,  gipsies,  and  idlers  of 
every  description  assembled  from  all 
quarters,  pilfering  throughout  the 
neighbourhood;  and  at  last,  the 
gentry  and  magistrates  complaining, 
it  was  discontinued  in  1796,  but 
money  to  an  equal  amount  is  still  an- 
nually given  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
The  first  baronet,  Sir  Benjamin,  was 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  at  Queen 
Elizabeth's  death,  and  received  his 
baronetcy  from  James  1.,  together 
with  the  grant  of  the  castle  of  "Win- 
chester, in  fee-farm,  as  a  reward  for 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  hastened 
to  proclaim  the  new  monarch  on  his 
own  responsibility.  James  I.  often 
visited  at  Tichbome,  usually  spend- 
ing Aug.  29th  there.  In  the  civil 
wars  Sir  Richard,  the  3rd  baronet, 
garrisoned   the  castle  of  Winches- 


ter as  a  royal  fortress,  and  served 
there  till  its  surrender  to  Crom- 
well, Oct.  8.  1645.  Sir  Henry,  the 
4th  baronet,  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  impli- 
cated in  Titus  Oates'  plot,  ^j^ndition 
still  points  out  the  Tichbome  oak, 
in  which  the  second  Sir  Benjanun 
hid  himself  after  the  battle  of  Oheri- 
ton. 

In  1869  the  title  and  estates  were 
claimed  by  a  man  who  pretended  to 
be  Roger  Tichbome,  11th  baronet, 
who  had  been  lost  at  sea.  The 
claim  was  resisted  by  the  family  by 
legal  proceedings  which  lasted  from 
1872  to  1874,  when  the  claimant  was 
proved  to  be  one  Arthur  Orton,  a 
butcher,  of  Wapping,  was  convicted 
of  perjury,  and  condemned  to  14 
years'  penal  servitude  in  Princes 
Town  Prison,  after  mulcting  the 
estate  80,000Z.  in  law  expenses ! 

The  present  house  of  Tichbome 
is  modern  and  uninteresting ;  a  very 
ancient  one  having  been  pulled 
down  in  1803.  The  Church  (St. 
Andrew),  seen  on  a  hill  at  some  ois- 
tance,  has  an  early  Norm,  chancel 
worth  notice.  The  E.  window  is 
Dec.  The  memorials  of  the  Tich- 
bome family  in  the  N.  aisle  will 
repay  a  visit. 

About  1}  m.  S.  of  Tichbome  is 
the  once  fine  E.  E.  Church  of  Chen- 
ton.  The  chancel  is  especially  good, 
and  has  many  of  the  original  lancets 
remaining.  The  chancel  arch  is 
large  and  lofty  with  shafts.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tower  is  modem; 
the  arch  below  Trans.-Norm.  Re- 
mark the  encaustic  tiles,  some  very 
good,  on  the  altar  platform.  It  has 
been  conjectured  tliat  Bp.  Edyngdon 
(1346-1366)  materially  improved  this 
church,  of  which  he  was  the  rector 
before  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester :  but  no  part  of  the 
existing  stracture  can  be  of  his  time. 
The  nave  and  tower  were  much  in- 
jured by  a  fire  in  1744. 

Cheriton  was  the  scene  (March 
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29,  1644),  of  a  hard  fiffht  between 
the  Boyalists  under  me  Earl  of 
Forth  and  Lord  Hopton,  and  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  former  of  whom  were 
completely  routed;  an  eyent  which 
ruined  the  kiog's  cause  in  the  West, 
and  was  celebrated  by  a  public 
thanksgivina;  in  London  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  "  The  king's  horse/* 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  "never  behaved 
themselves  so  ill  as  on  that  dav.  It 
broke  all  the  measures,  and  altered 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  king's  coun- 
sels/' Winchester  at  once  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Waller,  900  of  whose 
troops  are  said  to  have  been  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  Cheriton  fight, 
and  1400  Boyalists;  most  of  the 
Irish  neither  giving  nor  receiving 
quarter. 

At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  parish  is 
an  ancient  boundary  tree  ^own  as 
the  Gospel  Oak,  under  which  it  is 
said  the  gospel  was  read  during  the 
perambulation  of  the  bounds  (see 
the  Crouch  Oak  at  Addlestone,  Kte. 
13).  In  the  *'01d  Litten '*  (Uctun, 
A.-S.  =  churchyard)  at  Beaworth 
("  Beo-wyrthe,"  the  bee  or  honey 
fann),  June  30,  1833,  a  leaden  box 
was  (^scovered  containing  more  than 
6000  pennies  of  the  first  two  Williams, 
apparently  fresh  from  the  mints  of 
Southampton  and  Winchester. 

pf  the  tourist  quits  the  rly.  at  Al- 
resford,  he  has  the  choice  of  two 
roads  to  Winchester,  the  main,  direct 
road,  and  the  more  circuitous  but 
much  more  inviting  route  through 
Itchen  Stoke,  Itchen  Abbas,  and 
the  Worthys,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Itchen.  The  pedestrian  should 
by  all  means  adopt  the  latter,  diverg- 
ing from  it  when  practicable  into  the 
green  meadows  that  skirt  the  clear 
flowing  river;  and  if  he  be  one  of 
the  "gentle  cnrft,"  he  will  doubtless 
indulge  in  visions  of  Izaak  Walton, 
to  whom  these  green  meadows  and 
clear  streams  must  have  been  fami- 
liar during  his  final  sojourn  at  Win- 

[Sutrey,  &c.'] 


Chester.  The  Arle,  or  central  stream 
of  the  Itchen,  will  be  followed  until 
it  joins  the  others  below  Aving- 
ton  {pott).  "  The  sides  of  the  vale," 
says  Gobbett,  "are,  until  you  come 
down  to  within  6  or  8  m.  of  South- 
ampton, hills  or  rising  grounds  of 
chalk,  covered  more  or  less  thickly 
with  loam.'  Where  the  hills  rise  up 
very  steeply  from  the  vallej  the  fer- 
tility of  the  com -lands  is  not  so 
p^reat ;  but  for  a  considerable  part  of 
its  wav  the  corn-lands  are  excellent, 
and  the  farm-houses  to  which  those 
lands  belong  are  for  the  far  greater 
part  under  cover  of  the  hills  on  the 
edge  of  the  valley."--i?tiraZ  Bides. 

The  three  streams  of  the  Arle,  the 
Oandover,  and  the  true  Itchen  (which 
last  rises  at  the  head  of  the  Tich- 
bome  valley),  unite  below  Aving- 
ton,  and  the  Itchen  thence  flows 
onward — 

s       ••  A  sballow  river,  to  whom  ttilB 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrlgsls," 

with  more  than  one  interesting  old 
church  on  its  bonks.  On  K.  are  the 
Worthys  (Exc.  g.  from  Winchester), 
and  on  S.,  Eadon  (St.  Mary),  restored 
in  1870,  and  well  worth  a  visit  It 
is  Tran8.-Norm.,  with  apsidal  chan- 
cel. Some  of  the  arches  are  of  the 
horse-shoe  form,  and  very  richly  or- 
namented. The  S.  doorway  should 
especially  be  noticed  for  its  indica- 
tions of  the  rapidly  approaching  E.  E. 
The  crest-tiles  on  the  roof  are  very 
good  and  unusual.  Notice  the  mo- 
nument to  worthy  Mrs.  Barlow, 
widow  of  Bp.  Barlow  of  Chichester, 
one  of  the  earliest  married  bishops 
(d.  1595),  whose  five  daughters  were 
married  to  as  many  bishops — ^Mar- 
garet to  Overton  of  Lichfield ;  Ann 
to Westfalingof  Hereford ;  Elizabeth 
to  Day  of  Winchester;  Frances  to 
Toby  Matthew  of  York ;  Antonina 
to  Wickham,  Da/s  predecessor  at 
Winchester. 

**  Prole  beata  itdt;    plena  antiifl»  quinqnti 
snarum, 
Prtesulibus  Tidit,  pnesolis  ipsa*  datas.^' 
M 


m 
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The  old  rectory,  where  good  Mrs. 
Barlow  lived  with  her  son,  was 
pulled  down  only  a  few  years  ago. 

There  is  little  to  notice  on  the 
main  road,  after  leaving  Tichbome 
on  E.,  till  we  approach  within  4  m. 
of  Winchester.  Then  we  have  on  N. 
Sempage  Wood,  the  scanty  remains 
of  a  royal  forest  which  once  existed 
here.     In  the  year  1086  the  Oon- 

Sueror  granted  to  Bishop  Walkelin, 
len  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Winchester,  as  much 
wood  from  the  forest  of  Hempage 
(Hanepinges)  as  his  carpenters  could 
take  in  4  days  and  nights.  "But 
the  bishop,"  says  the  annalist,  "  col- 
lected an  innumerable  troop  of  car- 
penters, and  within  the  assigned  time 
cut  down  the  whole  wood  and  car- 
ried it  off  to  Winchester.  Presently 
after,  the  king,  passing  by  Hane- 
pinges, was  struck  with  amazement, 
and  cried  out—*  Am  I  bewitched,  or 
have  I  taken  leave  of  my  senses  ?  Had 
I  not  once  a  most  delectable  wood  in 
this  spot  ?  *  "  But  when  he  under- 
stood the  truth  he  was  violently 
enraged.  Then  the  bishop  put  on  a 
shabby  vestment,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  king's  feet,  humbly  begging 
to  resign  the  episcopate,  and  merely 
requesting  that  he  might  retain  his 
royal  friendship  and  chaplaincy. 
And  the  king  was  appeased,  only 
observing,  **I  was  as  much  too 
liberal  in  my  grant  as  you  were  too 
greedy  in  availing  yourself  of  it." 
TWiUisi  from  the  Annales  Eccles. 
Winton.) 

At  6  m.  from  Alresford  the  road 
passes  over  Magdalen-hill,  with  its 
wide  stretching  view  {jpost).  On  N. 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  hospital, 
harried  by  the  king's  troops  in  the 
great  rebellion,  dismantled  by  the 
Dutch  prisoners  sent  here  by  Charles 
II.  in  1665,  and  pulled  down  by  Bp. 
Thomas  in  1778  (for  views  of  the 
very  interesting  Tr.-Norm.  buildings 
see  Veiugta  Monumenta,  vol.  iii.),  and 
its  inmates  removed  to  Winchester. 
Near  is  the  ground   of  the  great 


Magdalen  fair,  still  held,  though  on 
a  very  reduced  scale,  on  St  Mary 
Magdalen's  day,  O.  S.  (Aug.  3),  at 
which  the  master  of  the  hospital  is 
entitled  to  hold  a  booth  for  his  own 
sole  use  and  profit.  This  hill  was  a 
frequent  encampment  ground  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  on  Magdalen- 
hill  that  the  reconciliation  between 
John  and  Abp.  Langton  and  his 
sufiragans  took  place,  July  20,  1213. 
The  "king  fell  prostrate  at  the.  pri- 
mate's feet,  who  raised  him,  and  the 
united  parties  marched  through  the 
city  to  the  chapter-house  of  the 
catiiedral,  where  the  king  received 
absolution.  The  tourist  now  rapidly 
descends  the  heights  upon  Winches- 
ter {post).']       

Proceeding  by  rly.  from  Alresford, 
we  have  at  61  m.  on  S.  Itdien  Stoker 
where  is  the  very  elegant  modem 
Dec.  Church  of  St.  Mary  (H.  Cony- 
beare,  architect).  The  chancel  was 
built  as  a  memorial  of  that  true 
Churchman  and  good  man,  J.  H. 
Markland.  Observe  the  painted 
glass,  the  encaustic  tile  pavement, 
representing  the  Via  Crucis,  and 
the  pulpit,  all  in  excellent  ta^te.  We 
reach  at 

62i  m.  Itchen  AbhcM  (Stat.).  The 
small  Norm.  Church,  restored  and 
enlarged  in  very  good  taste,  and  with 
a  careful  attention  to  details,  in 
1863,  was  one  of  the  possessions  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Winchester. 

A  short  remove  S.  is  Avington 
(E.  Shelley,  Esq.),  a  modem  brick 
house,  occupying  the  site  of  a  man- 
sion which  with  the  estate  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  family 
of  Brydges,  through  whom  it  became 
the  property  of  me  Dukes  of 
Chandos  and  Buckingham.  It  was 
sold  by  the  late  duke.  The  first 
George  Brydges  of  Avington  married 
the  infamous  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, whose  first  husband  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  a  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  during  which 
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Sb  said  to  have  held  the  Duke's 

is   disguised   as   a   page.    (See 

nes,  Bte.  8).     Charles  it.  visited 

at  Ayington  whilst  the  court  was 

l^inchester,  and  the  old  house  oon- 

,^.  tted  a  doset  called  "  Nell  Gwynne's 

\^^|8SLDg-Aiom.'*     The  park  is  well 

^  Wed,  contrasting  pleasantly  with 

e«^^  high  bare  downs  that  Inclose  it; 

^    id  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 

;   team  of  the  Arle  to  form  a  large 

■ '<^lieet  of  water  in  front  of  the  house. 

tlie  Church  in  the  park  was  built  in 

f7S9  by  a  bequest  of  Mary  Mar- 

l^u^oness  of  Oaemarvon.     All  the 

<\iiiterior  fittings  are  of  mahogany, 

r/Its  style  may  be  guessed  jfrom  its 

^date. 

,^,     1}  m.   N.  of  the  station  is  The 

Grange  (Lord  Ashburton),  a  stately 

"^  mansion,  originally  built  by  Inigo 

>  Jones,  temp.  James  L,  and  called 
one  of  his  best  productions  by 
Horace  Walpole.  It  has,  however, 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  altered 
by  the  second  Lord  Ashburton,  and 

>  little  trace  of  the   older   building 
f    remains,  either  within  or  without. 

The  architect  of  the  existing  house 
was  Wilkins.  It  is  a  fine  Grecian 
elevation ;  the  grand  portico,  copied 
&om  the  Parthenon,  being  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  though  completely 
out  of  place  as  an  adjunct  to  a  modem 
Englidi  mansion.  The  park  is  not 
large,  but  picturesquely  vrooded,  and 
the  gudens  and  conservatory  are 
very  beautiful.  In  the  grounds  is 
a  piece  of  water  formed  by  the 
Candover  branch  of  the  Itchen. 
The  first  house  was  built  by  the 
family  of  Henley,  who  acquired  the 
estate  early  in  tiie  17th  oenty.,  and 
>^as  greatly  improved  by  Itobert 
Henley,  the  celebrated  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who,  in  1764,  took  his  title 
of  Earl  of  Northington  from  the 
parish  in  which  the  Grange  is 
situated,  in  the  church  of  whidn  is  a 
monument  with  an  elaborate  inscrip- 
tion to  his  memory.  On  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  title  in  1786  the 
Grange    was  purchased  by  Henry 


Drummond,  Esq.,  and  whilst  in  his 
possession  was  for  some  time  occupied 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Gfeorge  IV.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  second  Lord  Ashburton  from  Mr. 
Drummond.  Its  name  indicates  that 
it  was,  like  all  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, a  part  of  the  monastic  posses- 
sions attached  to  Winchester.  The 
church  of  Swarratan,  so  named,  says 
tradition,  from  the  yew-trees  (swart 
wood),  many  of  wluch  still  darken 
the  valley,  ^nds  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grange  Park. 

The  rly.,  after  leaving  Itchen 
Abbas,  runs  through  an  open  country, 
above  the  Itchen  valley,  and  near 
Headborne  Worthy  unites  with  the 
London  and  Southampton  line  (Rte. 
21).  1  m.  further  the  Winchester  Stat. 
(67i  m.)  is  reached,  occupying  a 
high  position,  and  commanding  a 
wide  view  of  the  valley  to  the  S. 
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This— one  of  the  great  historical 
cities  of  England — covers  the  side 
of  a  hill  rising  &om  the  valley  of  the 
Itchen,  and  running  westward;  the 
cathodal,  and  some  of  the  older 
portions    of  the    city,  occupying  a 

re  of  level  ground  on  each  side  of 
river. 
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(Hotels:  George,  best,  according! 
to  HUner  ezistlDgin  the  same  spot  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  lY. ; 
Boyal ;  Black  Swan ;  White  Swan.^ 

A  British  city  no  doubt  existea 
here  before  the  arrival  of  th6  Bomans, 
the  situation,  nearly  at  the  point 
where  the  Itchen  ceased  to  be  navig- 
able, resembling  those  of  other  Celtic 
towns  in  different  parts  of  Britain. 
Its  Boman  name,  Y  enta  Belgarum, 
has  been  variously  explained ;  but  is 
most  probably  a  Latinization  of  the 
Celtic  word  "Gwent "  or  Champaign, 
tiie  general  name  of  the  downs  west 
of  the  great  Andred's  wood.  The 
so-called  "City  Ditch**  on  Win- 
chester-hill was  the  last  relic  of 
Yenta  Belgarum.  '*  There  seem  to 
have  been  several  of  these  Gwents 
in  Britain;  and  the  Bomans  obtained 
their  name  for  the  capital  towns  by 
turning  Gwent  into  a  feminine  sul>- 
stantive,  and  then  adding  the  name 
of  the  race  which  inhabited  the 
particular  district,  as,  Yenta  Bel- 
garum, Yenta  Icenorum,  Yenta  Silu- 
rum,  &c." — Guest,  Yenta  Belgarum 
wasaplaceof  considerable  importance. 
Boman  roads  (whose  course  is  for  the 
most  part  followed  by  the  railways) 
connected  it  with  Portus  Magnus 
(Porchester),  Clausentuin  (Bittern, 
near  Southampton\  Sorbiodunum 
(Salisbury),  and  Calleva  (Silchester). 
The  town  itself  contained  temples  to 
Apollo  and  Concord,  occupying  the 
sites  of  the  present  oathedial  and  its 
adjacent  buildings.  Boman  altars 
and  other  remains  have  from  time  to 
time  been  found  here ;  and  at  least 
one  Christian  church  existed  in  it  at 
the  time  of  its  taking  by  the  Saxons. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  495,  when 
Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric  landed  at 
the  head  of  the  Hamble  Creek,  and 
speedily  established  themselves  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  old  Bomam  city. 
In  their  hands  "Yenta"  became  a 
feminine  substantive,  Wint-e,  gen. 
Wint-an ;  and  the  town  itself,  Wintan- 
ceaster,  or  Winte-oeaster,  "the  city 
of  the  Wint-e,**  Winchester.— (?t*e«t. 


Winchester  seems  te  have  been 
for  some  time  occupied  by  the 
Saxons  merely  as  a  fortress  in  the 
midst  of  a  hostile  country ;  since  it 
was  not  for  70  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  Ceidio  that  the  Britons  of 
Hants  and  Berks  were  finally 
subdued.       It    then    became    tiie 

proper  constitutional  capital"  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  it  was 
here  that  Birinus,  the  first  Apostle 
of  Western  England,  was  received, 
when  in  635  (38  years  after  the 
coming  of  St  Augustine)  he  con* 
verted  the  King  K^egils  and  all 
his  people  to  Christianity.  The 
succeeding  kings  of  Wessex  were 
crowned  and  buried  in  the  cathedral, 
which  was  now  commenced ;  and  as 
Wessex  gradually  became  predomi- 
nant over  the  other  kingdoms,  the 
importance  of  Winchester  rose  with 
that  of  the  state.  Here  Egbert, 
with  the  consent  of  his  witan,  im- 
posed the  general  name  of  Eng- 
land (Anglia)  on  all  the  kingdoms 
he  had  united  under  his  swa^.  It 
was  here  that  Alfred  sat  m  the 
midst  of  his  **  witan,**  and  sent  forth 
the  greater  part  of  his  laws.  During 
the  reign  of  Athelstan  6  mints  were 
established  in  Winchester  (Iiondon 
had  but  3).  Edgar  (959-975)  made 
the  "  Winchester  measure**  the  stan- 
dard throughout  his  dominions ;  and 
it  was  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester 
that  (if  Budbome*s  testimony  is  to  be 
received)  Canute  hung  up  the  crown 
which  he  refased  to  wear  after  the 
famous  scene  on  the  seashore  with 
his  courtiers.  Canute's  numerous 
benefactions  to  the  churdh  here  were 
probably  made,  as  elsewhere,  in  ex- 
piation of  the  Danish  ravages  to 
which  Winchester  had  more  than* 
once  been  exposed.  It  was  here, 
while  sitting  at  table  with  Edward 
the  Confessor,  that  the  great  Earl 
Godwin  was  seized  with  the  fit  of 
apoplexy  of  which  he  died.  Among 
the  old  Saxon  traditions,  which,  side 
by  side  with  those  of  King  Arthur 
an4  his  knights,  gathered  about  the 
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ancient  capital  of  Wesaex,  was  a  story 
that,  whilst  the  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan, 
a  single  combat,  which  was  to  decide 
the  event,  toc^  place  in  a  meadow 
outside  the  eastern  G;ate  (the  place  is 
still  pointed  out),  between  Uuy  of 
Warwi(^  the  Sa^on  champion,  and 
a  gigantic  Bane  named  Oolbrand. 
Like  Valerius  Corvus  in  his  flght 
with  the  Gaul,  Earl  Guy  was  assisted 
by  a  friendly  crow,  which  fluttered 
about  the  Danish  giant,  and  assisted 
in  his  overthrow.  The  host  of  the 
Northmen  withdrew  accordingly.  A 
turret  jnrojecting  from  the  city  wall 
(now  aestroyed)  was  long  called 
"Athelstan's  chair,"  and  said  to 
hare  been  the  place  from  which  he 
oyerlooked  the  combat. 

After  the  CJonquest  Winchester 
still  continued  one  of  the  cities  in 
which  the  king  ••wore  his  crown" 
during  the  great  yearly  festivals. 
Many  of  our  early  sovereigns  went 
through  the  rite  of  coronation  at 
Wmchester.  William  the  Conqueror 
was  crowned  here  for  a  second  time 
in  1069,  Stephen  on  his  usurpation  in 
1135,  and  Bichard  I.  in  1194,  after  his 
return  from  his  German  prison.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Bp.  Henry  of  Blois  by 
the  Empress  Hatilda  in  1141  a  Are 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city, 
including,  it  is  said,  40  churches  ana 
2  abbeys.  After  her  flight  the  Lon- 
doners with  the  king's  troops  sacked 
what  remained;  "Mter  ruining  and 
pillaging  houses  and  cellars,  and 
Qot  a  few  churches,  all  returned 
home,  carrying  with  them  a  (quan- 
tity of  costly  spoil,  and  a  multitude 
of  prisoners."— 6r«to  Stephani,  In 
1184  the  city  was  incorporated  by 
Henry  II.  In  1207  Henry  III.  was 
^rn  here ;  he  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  minority  in  the  city,  and 
^  its  name  he  was  commonly  known. 
In  1218  his  fiather,  John  Lackland, 
was  here  formally  reconciled  to  Abp. 
I^oDgton  and  the  prelates  with  Whom 
lie  had  quarrelled,  and  at  the 
chapter-house    received    absolution 


fh>m  the  metropolitan.  In  1265 
Winchester  was  sacked  by  the 
younger  De  Montfort  during  the 
Barons*  War.  After  the  fall  of  De 
Hontfort  it  obtained  a  reduction  of 
its  fee-farm  rent  in  consequence  of 
its  ** poverty  and  ruined  state;** 
but  this  did  not  compensate  it  for 
the  injury  that  it  received  when 
Edward  I.  abandoned  it  as  a  royal 
residence.  Up  to  this  time  ihe  trade 
of  Winchester  had  rivalled  that  of 
London.  A  ^eat  fair,  the  original 
licence  for  which  was  granted  to  Bp. 
Walkelin  by  the.  Conqueror,  was- 
annually  held  on  the  hill  of  Bt  Giles 
(across  the  Itchen,  beyond  Eastgate 
Bridge,  where,  in  1076,  EarlWaltneof 
was  beheaded  for  conspiring  against 
the  Conqueror),  which,  owing  to  the 
close  vidnity  of  the  port  of  South- 
ampton, attracted  merchants  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  For  several 
ceutunes  the  fair  of  Beaucaire  in 
Languedoc  was  the  onlv  rival  of  that 
of  Winchester.  (Hudson  Turner). 
The  hill  was  divided  into  streets  of 
booths,  named  after  the  merchants 
of  the  different  countries  and  dis- 
tricts who  exposed  their  wares  in 
them,  as  the  street  of  the  Flemings, 
of  Ciieien,  of  Limoges,  and  of  the 
Genoese,  as  well  as  aft^  the  commo- 
dities sold,  as  the  drapery,  the  pottery, 
the  spicery,  the  stannary,  &c.  The 
transaction  of  business  was  strictly 
prohibited  at  Southampton,  and 
every  place  within  7  leagues  of  the 
city.  ThiB  passes  through  the  great 
woody  districts,  which  merchants 
coming  from  London  or  the  West 
would  be  compelled  to  traverse,  were 
on  this  occasion  carefully  guarded 
by  mounted  **  sergeants  at  arms," 
since  the  wealth  which  was  being 
conveyed  to  St.  Giles*s-hill  attracted 
bands  of  outlaws  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

A  parliament  was  held  in  the  city 
in  1285,  when  the  ordinances  known 
as  "the  Statutes  of  Winchester*' 
were  passed.  Winchester  attained 
celebrity  in  very  early  times  as  the 
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seat  of  weaving  and  drapery  in 
generaL  Camden  and  others  assign 
to  the  textile  fabrics  of  this  city  an 
antiquity  coeval  with  the  Notitia 
Imperii.  According  to  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  the  woollen  cloth  trade  princi- 
pally flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  H.  and  Richard  I.,  and  de- 
clined in  subsequent  reigns.  From 
1333  to  1363  Winchester  was  the 
"staple**  or  general  wool-mart  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  its  importance  as 
a  place  of  trade  had  already  much 
declined,  and  by  the  reign  of  Henry 
yill.  its  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  were  gone.  (See 
Smirke,  *  Consuetudinary  of  Windies- 
ter,'  Arch.  Joum.,  vol.  ix.)  It  still, 
however,  received  numerous  royal 
visits.  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  1623, 
found  it  **  like  a  body  witiiout  a  soul,*' 
with  '*  almost  as  many  parishes  as 
people.'*  The  marriage  of  Henry 
IV.  with  Joan  of  Navarre,  Duchess 
of  Brittany,  was  solemnized  in  the 
cathedral,  Feb.  7,  1403.  In  1415 
Henry  V.,  before  his  departure  for 
Agincourt,  received  the  French  am- 
bassadors in  the  castle,  and  feasted 
them  at  the  royal  table.  Prince 
Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Elizabeth  of  York,  was  bom  here  in 
1487,  and  received  liis  name  in  accor- 
dance with  the  old  traditions  of  the 
place,  as  well  as  with  the  assumptions 
of  his  father,  who,  anxious  to  set 
forward  every  possible  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  professed  to  be 
descended  from  Cadwallader,  ances- 
tor of  the  great  British  chieftain. 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  were  here  together  in 
1522 ;  and  James  I.,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  here  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  sheriff  (Sir  B.  Tichbome, 
ante),  anticipating  the  commands  of 
the  privy  council,  in  1603.  Win- 
chester was  taken,  with  the  exception 
of  the  castle,  by  the  troops  of  Sir 
WUliam  Waller,  after  the  fight  at 
Cheriton  in  1644 ;  and  in  the  folr 
lowing  year  the  castle  surrendered 
t«  Cromwell  himself,  Oct.  6,  1645, 


after  a  siege  of  8  days.  (See 
Cromwell's  letter  giving  an  account 
of  the  affiiir,  Carlyle,  vol.  i,  251). 
Hugh  Peters,  wno  brought  the 
letters,  received  50Z.  *'  for  •  liis  good 
news."  His  own  verbal  narrative 
may  be  read  in  Sprigg,  p.  41,  ed. 
1854.  In  little  more  than  three 
years  later  Charles  I.  passed  through 
Winchester  on  his  way  from  Hurst 
Castle  to  Windsor,  whence  in  a  few- 
weeks  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold  at 
Whitehall,  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion waiting  on  him  with  an  address 
of  condolence.  After  the  Restoration 
Winchester  received  a  final  gleam  of 
royal  favour;  the  open  downs  and 
fine  hunting  country  which  surround 
it  having  induced  Charles  II.  to 
commence  a  palace  here,  only  part  of 
which  was  finished  at  his  death; 
and  though  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, who  visited  Winchester  in 
1707,  accompanied  by  Queen  Anne, 
was  so  charmed  with  the  neighbour- 
hood as  to  propose  to  finish  the 
palace,  death  again  interrupted  the 
design,  and  Wren's  plan  remained 
incomplete.  From  this  time  the  town, 
which  had  been  fearfully  devastated 
by  the  plague  in  1666,  decreased 
both  in  size  and  population ;  and  the 
main  sources  of  life  and  movement 
were,  and  still  are,  the  cathedral 
establishment,  and  the  famous  gram- 
mar school  founded  by  William  of 
Wykeham.  The  county  business  is 
still  transacted  here ;  and  it  returns 
2  M.P.S,  as  it  has  doiie  since  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  It  has  no 
especial  manufacture,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  almost  stationary ;  in  1861 
it  was  14,776,  and  in  1871, 16,366,  in 
each  case  including  from  1000  to 
1500  military.  Among  eminent 
natives  may  be  mentioned,  Wolstan, 
Bp.  of  Worcester,  Dean  Pace,  Bp. 
Bilson,  one  of  the  revisers  of  King 
James'  Bible,  and  Dr.  Lingard,  the 
Roman  Catholic  historian  of  Eng- 
land. 
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(1.)  Thb  Cathedral. 

(o)  History,     (b)  West  Front,     (c)  Nave. 
^J'ont.  (e)  l/V^^Jhantries.  (/)  C^ir  (p) 


Tower. 
Chests. 


Presbytery,  ^(i)  Mortaa^ 
(fc)  N.  Transept. 
Wb  of  William 


01  Feretory,     (fc)  N.  Transept. 

(I)  Lady  ChapeL  (m)  Tomb  of  Willlan 
Rnflis.  (n)  £.  Chantries,  (o)  S.  Transept, 
(p)  Crypt,  (g)  Close,  (r)  Deanery.  («) 
Library. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  first  point  to 
which  attention  should  be  directed. 
The  tourist  will  find  his  way  to  it 
from  the  stat  by  descending  Jewry- 
street  rt.  (passing  rt.  the  C^m  Ex- 
change) and  High-street  (the  "  Cyp," 
or  "Cheap-street"  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters),  to  the  Market  Cross,  to- 
ward the  centre  of  the  High-street, 
where  he  turns  rt.,  and  passing  the 
little  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  almost 
buried  in  houses,  a  short  avenue  of 
trees  will  bring  him  opposite  the 
W.  front.  The  architectural  history 
of  the  cathedral  has  been  treated  at 
length  by  the  late  Professor  WiUis, 
in  an  atunirable  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Archseological  Insti- 
tute at  Winchester  in  1845,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  vol.  of  Proceedings 
for  that  year.  The  visitor  who  de- 
sires fuller  information  than  can 
here  be  given  should  refer  to  that 
volume. 

(a)  Tradition  assigns  the  building 
of  the  first  Christian  church  at  Win- 
chester to  the  British  King  Lucius, 
the  same  shadowy  monarch  who  is 
also  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  church  at  Canterbury  assigned  to 
Augustine  by  Ethelbert  (see  Hand- 
hook  for  Kent  and  Sussex).  This  pri- 
niitive  church,  with  the  monastery 
attached  to  it,  was,  it  is  said,  destroyed 
during  the  persecution  under  Aure- 
lian,  and  reconstructed,  a.d.  293, "  by 
the  faithful,"  in  honour  of  St.  Amphi- 
balus,one  of  those  who  then  suffered, 
though  some  have  denied  his  per- 
sonal existence,  and  converted  him 
into  the  abbot's  amphibalum  or 
cloak.  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  (519),  converted 


this  church,  says  the  old  chxonicler, 
into  a  "temple  of  Dagon,"  and  it 
was  entirely  removed  bv  Kynegils 
(635),  on  his  conversion  by  Birinus. 
Kynegils  granted  "  the  whole  of  the 
land  lor  the  space  of  7  m.  round  the 
dty,'*  long  known  as  Barton  Manor, 
for  the  support  of  the  monks,  who 
were  again  established  here.  A 
church  was  now  commenced,  and 
completed  by  Kynewalch,  son  of 
Kynegils,  by  whom,  on  the  division 
of  the  see  of  Dorchester,  founded  by 
his  father  Kynegils,  Winchester  was 
made  an  episoopcd  see,  662.  Succeed- 
ing bishops,  especially  St.  Swithun 
(852-862)  and  Ethelwold  (963-984), 
greatly  enlarged  and  repaired  this 
cathedral,  which,  at  its  dedication 
after  the  completion  of  the  works  of 
the  latter  bishop,  was  consecrated  to 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Here  were  in- 
terred most  of  the  Saxon  kings  of 
Wessex  (Alfred,  and  some  of  his  suc- 
cessors were,  however,  buried  in  the 
"Novum  Monasterium,"  the  Abbey 
of  Hyde,  founded  by  King  Alfred 
himself  as  a  burial-place  for  his 
family,  N.  of  the  present  cathedral) ; 
and  here  Canute  the  Dane  was  laid 
to  rest,  having  already  offered  his 
crown  before  the  high  altar  (see 
ante).  The  e;reat  patron  of  the 
church  and  of  Winchester  was  the 
pluvial  St.  Swithun,  whose  relics 
were  removed  from  their  original 
place  of  sepulture  before  the  N. 
door  of  the  nave,  and  placed  by  his 
successor,  Ethelwold,  in  a  golden 
shrine  of  the  richest  workmanship. 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned 
in  this  Saxon  church;  and  in  its 
nave,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
his  mother  Enmia,  who  had  been 
accused  of  incontinence,  underwent 
the  **  fiery  ordeal,"  and  passed  safely, 
blindfold,  over  9  red-hot  plough- 
shares. 

Of  this  cathedral  no  portion  re- 
mains. It  occupied,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  site  somewhat  N.  of  the 
present  building,  the  N.  transept 
of  which  possibly  covers  a  part  of 
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the    old    foundations.      Following 
the  custom  of  the  Norman  bishops, 
Bp.    Walkelin    (1070-1098)    com- 
menced a  new  oathedrdl  *'from  the 
foundations  "  in  the  year  1098.    (For 
this  work  the  freshwater  limestone 
of  Binstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  oaks  of  Hempage  Wood,  were 
used;  see  the  story,  ante.')    It  was 
completed  in  1093,  when  tne  monks 
entered  it  in  solemn  procession  **  in 
presence  of  nearly  all  the  bishops  and 
abbots   of  England."     The  shrine 
of  St.  Swithun,  and   other  relics, 
were  removed  into  the  new  cathe- 
dral; and  the  old  church  was  then 
entirely  pulled  down.    Bp.  Godfrey 
de  Lucy  (1189-1204^  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  eastern  part 
of  Walkelin's   cathedral;    and  Bp. 
Edingdon  (1346-1366),  beside  other 
works,  commenced  the  reconstruction 
of  the  nave,  which  was  continued 
by  his  successors,  Wykeham  (1367- 
1404),   Beaufort   (1405-1447),    and 
Waynflete  (1447-1486).   The  present 
cathedral  consists  of  these  recorded 
works,  ranging   from  Walkelin   to 
Waynflete,  together  with  others  of 
less  importance,  whose  history  is  not 
so  certain. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral 
are: — 

Feet. 
Extreme  length  from  E.  to  W.     .    .    560 
Extreme  breadth  at  transepts  ...    208 
Length  of  nave   .......    260 

Breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  ....      86 

Height  of  nave 78 

l^ength  of  choir 138 

Height  of  tower 138 

(h)  The  W.  /root,  restored  1860,  is 
the  work  of  Bp.  Edingdon  (see  posQ. 
Figures  of  SS*  Peter  and  Paul  for- 
merly occupied  the  tabernacles  be- 
tween the  porches;  and  a  modem 
statue  of  William  of  Wykeham  ap- 
pears in  the  niche  at  the  top  of  the 
gable  above  the  window.  The  an- 
cient figure  is  preserved  in  the  crypt. 

The  visitor  should  by  all  means 
enter  by  the  great  western  door. 
The  length  of  Winchester  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  English  cathedral, 


the  distance  from  this  entrance  to 
the  extreme  eastern  buttresses  being 
560  ft  The  effect  of  this  great 
length,  390  ft.  of  which  (as  &r  as 
the  end  of  the  choir)  are  visible  from 
the  W.  door  unbroken  by  the  organ, 
which  is  placed  under  the  N.  tower 
arch,  is  in  the  highest  degree  grand 
and  impressive.  The  stringcourse  of 
corbel  heads,  and  the  light  balus- 
trade of  the  triforium  in  the  nave, 
should  here  be  noticed  as  remarkably 
aiding  the  general  effect. 

(c)  The  Nave  of  Winchester  "ex- 
hibits one  of  the  most  curious  in- 
stances of  transformation  from  one 
style  of  architecture  to  another  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us;   for  al- 
though at  present  a  complete  and 
perfect  specimen  of  the  14th  and  15tli 
centuries,  it  is  yet  in  the  heart  and 
core  of  its  structure,  from  the  ground 
to  the  roof,  the   original  Norman 
building   commenced,  if  not    com- 
pleted, by  Bp.  Walkelin.-— TTiCm. 
"It  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
nave  of  a  church  either  in  England 
or  elsewhere,  wanting  only  somewhat 
increased  dimensions,"  —  Fergusson, 
Bp.  Walkelin's  Norm,  nave  extended 
about  40  ft.  in  advance  of  the  present 
one.    This  extreme  western  portion 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  ruinous 
state  when   Bp.  Edingdon    (1345- 
1366)  pulled  it  down,  and  built  the 
present   W.  front,   with  the   great 
window  and  porches,  together  with 
the  2  first  bays  of  the  nave  on  the 
N.  side,  and  one  on  the  S.  A  careful 
examination  will  show  many  differ- 
ences between  this  part  and  the  rest 
of  the  nave.    The  2  first  windows, 
for  example,  in  the  N.  aisle,  are  of  a 
different  and  far  inferior  design  to 
those   beyond   them.     **  They  are 
singularly  heavy,  and  firom  the  ex- 
treme depth  of  their  exterior  mould- 
ings  have   a   most  cavernous  and 
gloomy  appearance."    The  heads  of 
8ie  panels  and  lights  in  Edingdon's 
work  also  differ  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  nave.    The  points  of  the 
cusps  in  the  first  are  ornamented 
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each  with  a  small  leaf;  in  the  other 
work  they  are  plain.  The  design  of 
the  great  W.  window  is  very  simple, 
*^  redncing  itself  to  the  merest  stone 
grating.**  The  glass  with  which  it 
is  filled  was,  it  is  said,  collected  from 
different  parts  of  the  huilding  after 
the  destraotion  of  the  rest  by  Crom- 
well's troops.  It  is,  however,  *  un- 
doubtedly the  earliest  Perp.  glass  in 
the  cathedral,  and  may  be  the  work  of 
Bp.  Edingdon,'*  like  the  window  it- 
self.—C.  Wituton, 

Edingdon's  work  was  oontinued 
by  his  successor,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  (1367-1404),  who  purchased 
for  this  purpose  the  stone-quarries 
of  Quarr,  in  the  Isle  of  wight, 
from  which  Walkelin  had  originally 
built  the  cathedraL  He  began  the 
trantformation  of  the  nave  from 
Norman  to  Perp.  "  I  use  the  word 
advisedly,  instead  of  rebuUdinp,  for 
the  Norman  core  still  remains  in  the 
piers  and  walls  up  to  the  parapet, 
and  in  many  places  the  Norman 
ashlaring  as  well."— FtUu.  Thus 
the  8  westerly  piers  on  the  B.  side 
retain  the  Norm,  ashlaring,  upon 
which  the  new  mouldings  have  been 
wrought.  The  Norm,  arches  still 
remain;  behind  the  triforium;  Norm, 
shafts  'remain  above  the  present 
vault;  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
clerestory  the  Norm,  masonry  and 
flat  buttress  may  be  seen  running 
up  between  the  Perp.  windows.  In 
the  8.  side  aisle  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  a  Norm,  shaft  appears, 
having  probably  been  covered  by 
some  shrine  or  altar-work.  The 
Norm,  shafts  and  capitals  remain  in 
situ  in  the  second  bay  from  the 
caroBsing  on  the  N.,  where  they  were 
hidden  by  the  roodiscreen,  and  there- 
fore left  unaltered. 

For  ample  and  most  interesting 
details  of  the  very  curious  manner 
in  which  the  original  Norm,  work 
was  partly  cut  away,  and  partly 
worked  into  the  new  Perp..  the 
tourist  must  be  referred  to  Proiessor 
Willis's  paper.    The  nave  should  be 


compared  tliroughout  with  that  of 
Oanterbuiy,  which  was  in  building 
at  the  same  time.  There,  however, 
the  old  Norm,  nave  was  entirely 
pulled  down,  and  the  pier  arch 
mouldings  are  consequently  much 
lighter,  and  the  piers  more  slender, 
than  those  of  Winchester.  Both 
xuives  have  Heme  vaults ;  the  inven- 
tion of  which  has  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  Wykeham,  but  which 
were  really  in  use  long  before  his 
time.  The  balcony  above  the  pier 
arches  at  Winchester,  beautiful  in 
effect,  was  to  some  extent  a  neces- 
sity arising  from  the  thick  Norm, 
wall,  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  and 
disgcused.  The  design  of  the  win- 
dows throughout  the  nave  (except 
Edin^on's)  is  very  elegant  and 
pecuhar,  and  should  be  specially 
noticed.  The  great  iron  hooks  be- 
tween the  piers  were  used  for  sup- 
porting the  tapestry  with  which  the 
church    was    decorated    on     high 

1  iPflh  V  A.1  fl 

At  Wykeham's  death,  hi  1404,  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave  was  completed, 
and  the  N.  benin.  The  works  were 
carried  on  and  finished  by  his  two 
successors.  Cardinal  Beaufort  and 
Bp.  Waynflete  (1405-1486).  Less  of 
the  original  Norm,  work  seems  to 
have  been  worked  into  the  walls  on 
the  N.  side  than  by  Wykeham  on 
the  S.  On  the  bosses  of  the  vault 
of  the  nave,  and  on  the  tablet  under 
the  triforium,  appear  the  arms  and 
busts  of  Wykeham — of  Oardinal 
Beaufort  and  his  father — their  de- 
vice the  white  hart  chained— and 
the  lily  of  Bp.  Waynfiete. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is 
a  square  stone  gallery,  called  the 
Tribune.  It  is  part  of  Edingdon's 
work,  and  was  intended  to  serve  as 
a  gallery  for  minstrels  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  The  episcopal 
registers  are  now  deposited  here. 

(d)  The  Font,  m  the  N.  aisle  of 

the  nave,  is  no  doubt  of  Walkelin*s 

time,  and  should  be  compared  with 

those  at  East  Meon  (Rte  18),  and 
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in  St.  Michael's  ohnrch,  Southampton 
(Bte.  21).  All  3  were  apparently 
the  work  of  the  same  sculptor.  The 
designs  on  the  4  sides  of  the  Win- 
chester font  are  partly  baptismal 
symbols  (the  salamander  and  the 
dirinking  doves),  and  partly  represent 
events  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Myra,  the  patron  saint  of  children, 
and  in  great  honour  with  the 
•  Normans. 

(e)  On  the  S.  side  of  the  nave, 
and  near  the  choir,  is  Bp.  Edingdon*s 
chantry  (1345-1366).  the  first  of  a 
very  fine  series  of  chantry  chapels 
contained  in  the  cathedral,  most  of 
which  were  erected  during  the  life 
of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
founded.  This  chantry  was,  how- 
ever, altered  when  Wykeham  re- 
modelled the  piers  against  which  it 
stands,--and  is  later  in  style  than 
Edingdon's  genuine  work.  Eding- 
don  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury;  and 
upon  that  occasion  to  have  used 
tiie  wdl-faiown  saying,  **  If  Canter- 
bury is  the  higher  rack,  Winchester 
is  the  better  manger."  .Opposite 
Edingdon's  chantry  is  Bp.  Morley's 
altar-tomb,  with  an  epitaph  com- 
posed by  himself  in  his  80th  year. 
On  a  small  brass  plate  on  the  pier  to 
the  W.  is  an  interesting  inscription  to 
the  heroic  Col.  Boles,  killed  witii  60 
of  his  men  in  Alton  church  (Bte.  18). 
Edingdon's  chantry  is  of  inferior 
design  and  interest  to  that  of  William 
of  Wykeham  (1367-1404),  which  oc- 
cupies the  entire  space  between  2 
piers  of  the  nave,  on  the  same  side, 
lower  down.  This  chapel,  to  which 
Wykeham  refers  in  his  wiU,  was  built 
by  him  on  the  site  of  an  altar  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  his  especial  pa- 
troness, the  mass  at  which  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  attend 
when  a  boy  at  school,  and  which 
stood,  it  is  said,  '*  in  that  part  of  the 
cross  precisely  which  corresponded 
with  the  pierced  side  of  the  Saviour." 
(This,  Iiowever,  is  hardly  the  case, 
even  allowing  for  the  extra  length  of 


the  Noim.  nave.)  The  design  of 
Wykeham's  chanixy  is  very  beauiif  nl ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
remaining  of  a  14th-centuiy  monu- 
mental chapel.  The  foundation  of 
the  altar  is  still  visible.  The  bishop's 
effigy,  the  ''comeliness"  of  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  may  have  in- 
duced Anthony  Wood  to  describe 
him  as  having  a  *^  courtly  presence," 
reposes  on  an  altar-tomb  in  the 
centre,  arrayed  in  cope  and  mitre. 
The  pillow  at  the  head  is  supported 
by  2  angels.  At  the  feet  3  monks 
are  represented  offering  up  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  the  departed  soul. 
(They  are  said,  but  questionably,  to 
represent  Wykeham's  3  assistants  in 
the  cathedral  works — William  Wyn- 
ford,  his  architect ;  Simon  de  Mem- 
bury,  his  surveyor  of  the  works;  and 
John  Wayte,  controller.)  The  tomb 
is  kept  in  repair  by  the  members  of  the 
bishop's  two  foundations,  at  Winches- 
ter and  Oxford.  (For  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  Wykeham,  architect,  bishop, 
engineer,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  man  of 
his  age,  see  his  life  by  Bp.  LowUi^ 

The  W.  window  of  the  S. 
aisle  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  iu 
memory  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  97th  who  fell  in  the  Crimea, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Hedley 
Vicars  will  be  read  with  interest. 
Their  colours  are  affixed  to  the  wall 
on  either  side  of  the  S.W.  door. 
Among  the  monuments  in  the  S. 
aisle,  commencing  from  the  W.,  re- 
mark those  of  the  wife  of  Bp.  North, 
by  Flaxman ;  of  Dr.  Warton,  head 
master  of  Winchester  College^  d. 
1800,  epitaph  byDr.  Parr,  by  Flaxman, 
and  graceful  in  design,  although  the  * 
boys  whom  the  doctor  is  instructing 
must  have  been  chosen  for  their  pe- 
culiar ugliness;  Bp,  !romZtne,d.l820y 
by  Bicbard  Westmaoott,  jun. ;  Dean 
Cheyney,  d.  1760;  Bp,  WiUis,  by 
Cheere,  d.  1734,  with  the  head,  con- 
trary to  custom,  to  the  E.  Sir  Charge 
Prew>«<,d.l816,byChantrey.  Against 
the  pier  nearest  the  choir  door,  on  the 
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K.  side,  is  a  medallion  of  Bp.  Hoadly, 
d.  1761,  exhibiting  Magna  Gharta  siae 
by  side  with  the  Bible,  and  the  cap  of 
liberty  jostling  the  pastoral  staff. 

Opposite  the  font  in  the  N.  aisle 
remark  the  monnment  of  the  famous 
Mrs.  Montagu,  foundress  of  the  Blue- 
stocking Club,  and  the  chimney- 
sweeper's friend,  d.  1800,  and  her 
husband ;  and  the  memorial  slab  of 
Jane  Austen,  the  novelist. 

(/)  From  the  naye  we  pass  into  the 
Choir,  through  an  oak  screen  de- 
signed by  8coU,  as  a  memorial  of  Bp. 
Wilberforce  and  Dean  Oamier.  On 
the  N.  side  is  placed  the  jewelled 
pastoral 'staff  of  Uie  bishop ;  and  the 
central  arch  is  fitted  with  gates  of 
metal  work.  The  choir  itself  con- 
sists of  the  old  choir  of  the  monks, 
under  the  tower,  and  of  the  preshy- 
tery  beyond  it.  This  portion  of  the 
cathedral  is  of  various  dates:  the 
tower  itself  late  Norm. ;  the  piers, 
arches,  and  clerestory  of  the  presby- 
tery, Dec.  (temp.  Bp.  Edingdon, 
about  1350) ;  the  screen  inclosing  it, 
Perp.  (the  work  of  Bp.  Fox,  afi)ut 
1524)  ;  the  vaulting  of  the  presbytery 
is  also  the  work  of  Bp.  Fox ;  and  the 
ceiling  under  the  tower  dates  from 
1634. 

(g)  The  Tower  itself,  the  enormous 
piers  of  which  at  once  attract  atten- 
tion, is  the  successor  of  that  of 
Walkelin,  under  which  William 
Bufus  had  been  buried;  and  many 
thought,  according  to  the  old  chroni- 
clers, **  tiiat  the  fall  of  the  tower  was 
a  judgment  for  his  sins«  since  it  was  a 
grievous  wrong  to  bury  in  that  sacred 
place  one  who  all  his  life  had  been 
profane  and  sensual,  and  who  died 
without  the  Christian  viaticum." 
The  great  size  and  massiveness  of 
the  piers  is  probably  owing  to  the 
panic  caused  by  the  £all  of  their 
predecessors.  "  They  are  at  present 
most  unwieldy  and  intrusive,  from 
their  excessive  size  and  awkward 
squareness  of  form,  and  are  the 
largest  tower  piers  in  England  in 
proportion  to  the  spans  of  the  arches  I 


that  rest  on  them.*'— TTiHt*.  The 
very  narrow  arches  opening  to  the 
transepts  should  be  remarked.  It  is 
not  uncommon  in  churches  with  a 
central  tower  to  give  the  greater 
span  to  the  arches  opening  E.  and 
W.,  in  order  to  leave  the  view  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  church 
unobstructed,  but  the  system  is  here 
carried  to  a  very  unusual  excess. 

The  tower  was  originally  a  lantern, 
but  was  ceiled  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  In  the  centre  is  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity,  surrounded  b^  the  sentence, 
"SintDomus  hujus  pii  reges  nutritii, 
reginae  nutrices  pi»."  The  letters 
painted  red  form  the  date  1634.  Me- 
dallions of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  with  their  arms  and  devices, 
also  appear  on  this  ceiling.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  remove  this  ceiling 
and  reopen  the  lantern. 

The  daUst  which  extend  from  the 
eastern  tower  piers  to  the  first  pier 
of  the  nave,  are  of  oak,  as  black  as 
ebony,  and  exceedingly  rich  and 
beautiful  in  design.  "They  are 
early  Dec.  work,  and  their  canopies 
and  gables  bear  considerable  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  tomb  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  in  Westminster 
Abbey."— Fi7K».  This  would  place 
their  date  about  1296.  The  desks 
and  stools  in  front  of  the  upper  range 
bear  the  initials  of  Henry  VIII., 
Bp.  Stephen  Gardiner,  Dean  Eings- 
mill,  and  the  date  1540.  The  rich 
pulpit  on  the  N.  side  bears  the  name 
of  its  donor,  "Thomas  Silkstede, 
prior,"  on  different  parts  of  it.  The 
episcopal  throne  is  modem,  from  a 
design  of  the  late  Mr.  Garbe.tt.  The 
organ,  a  very  fine  one  (which  figured 
in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851),  is 
placed  under  the  N.  transept  arch. 

(h)  Passing  into  tfie  Prethylery,  wc 
find  the  piers  and  arches  are  Dec, 
the  extreme  eastern  portion  (the  N. 
arch  and  the  eastern  arches)  dating 
from  about  1320,  the  rest  from  about 
1350  (temp.  Bp.  Edingdon).  (For 
minute  architectural  details  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  cathedral. 
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see  Willis,  Bp.  Lucy's  work,  beyond 
the  presbytery,  £.,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed,  had  b&en  already  completed ; 
and  the  new  work  of  the  presbytery 
was  connected  with  it  in  a  manner 
worth  notice.  It  may  be  examined 
at  the  back  of  the  raised  platform 
beyond  the  reredos.)  The  magnifi- 
cent reredoe,  which  rises  at  the  back 
of  the  altar,  of  the  same  type  as 
those  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  South wark, 
Si  Alban's,  and  Christ  Church,  is 
probably  of  the  latter  end  of  the  15th 
century.  It  has  been  carefully  re- 
stored. AboYc  the  altar  is  a  tolerably 
good  picture  of  the  Baising  of 
Lazarus,  hj  West,  The  east  window 
of  the  choir,  best  seen  fi:om  the  part 
imder  the  tower,  is  filled  with  Perp. 
glass  a  little  earlier  than  1525,  and 
uie  work  of  Bp.  Fox,  whose  arms 
and  motto,  **£st  Deo  Gratia,"  are 
introduced  in  it.  **The  onljr  part 
of  the  glass,  however,  now  in  its 
original  position,  consists,  as  I  think, 
of  the  2  figures  which  occupy  the 

2  southernmost  of  the  lower  lights, 
and  of  that  in  all  the  tracery  lights, 
except  the  top  central  one  and  the 

3  immediately  below  it.  The  top 
central  light  is  filled  principally  witn 
some  glass  of  Wykeham's  time,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  window  with  glass 
of  Fox's  time,  removed  from  other 
windows." — C.Winston.  The  window 
must  have  been  magnificent  in  its 
original  state.  "  In  point  of  execu- 
tion it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  painted 
glass  can  be.  In  it  the  shadows  have 
attained  their  proper  limit.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  glass-painting 
attained  its  highest  petfeption  as  an 
art.'*--C.  W. 

The  presbytery  is  closed  ^t  the 
sides  by  screens  of  stone  tracery, 
mostly  erected  by  Bp.  Fox  (1500- 
1 520),  and  bearing  his  motto.  There 
are  also  the  initials  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
•  fort,  with  his  motto,  "In  pomino 
confido ;*  and  the  initials  W.  F., 
with  the  motto  *•  Sit  Laus  Deo,"  be- 
longing to  some  unknown  contributor. 
The  date  1525  also  occurs  here. 


(t)  Upon  these  screens,  on  either 
side  ana  under  each  pier  arch,  are 
placed  Mortuary  Cheks  (also  the 
work  of  Bp.  Fox,  but  restored  after 
the  great  rebellion),  containing  the 
bones  of  West  Saxon  kings  aud 
bishops,  originally  buried  in  the 
crypt  of  the  old  Saxon  cathedral, 
and  removed  into  Walkelin's  church 
by  Bp.  Heniy  de  Blois,  who,  it  ia 
said,  mingled  the  bones  together, 
since  there  were  no  inscriptions  on 
the  old  monuments  bv  which  kings 
could  be  distinguished  from  bishops 
or  bishops  from  kings.  By  him  they 
were  placed  in  leaiden  sarcophagi. 
The  present  chests,  six  in  number, 
are  of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and 
gilt,  and  in  the  style  of  the  •*  Re- 
naissance,'' which  was  b^Innin^  to 
^pear  in  England  in  Fox*s  time. 
The  names  inscribed  on  the  chests 
are  (beginning  from  the  altar  on  the 
N.  side,  and  retumii^  to  it  on  the 
S.)—l*^3n^egils  (first  Christian  king) 
and  Eadulph  (or  Bthelwulf,  father 
of  King  Alfred),  kmgs.  2.  Kenulph 
(or  Eenewalch,  son  of  Eynegils)  and 
Egbert  (the  so-called  consolidator  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy),  kings. 
3  and  4  (opposite  each  other),  Canute, 
Bufus  [almost  certainly  an  error, 
post^  Queen  Emma,  and  the  Bps. 
wina  and  Alwyn.  5.  Edmund,  king, 
perhaps  Edmund  Ironside.  6.  Edred, 
kin^.  The  chests  were  broken  open 
during  the  rebellion,  and  the  con- 
tents, in  the  words  of  Evelyn,  who 
wrote  in  1685,  "scattered  by  the 
sacrilegious  rebells,  and  afterwards 
gathered  up  again  and  put  into  new 
chests;'*  hence  it  would  be  imsafe  to 
rely  on  the  identity  of  the  contents 
of  each  chest,  although  the  visitor 
may  fairly  believe  that  the  actual 
relics  of  the  Saxon  kings  are  laid  up 
within  tbeni. 

The  timber  vaulting  of  the  pres- 
bytery is  also  the  woi  of  Bp.  Fox, 
and  displays  on  its  bosses  a  mass  of 
heraldry,  besides  (at  the  E.  end)  the 
various  emblems  of  the  Passion,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  faces,  re- 
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presenting  Hlate  and  his  wife,  Herod, 
Annas  and  Caiaplias,  Judas,  Mftlchus 
with  the  sword  bf  Peter  dividing  his 
ear,  Peter  himself,  and  many  others. 
All  are  curious,  and  are  hest  seen 
from  the  triforium. 

(J)  On  either  side  of  the  altar  a 
door  opens  to  the  space  behind  the 
reredos,  forming  the  polygonal  part 
of  the  choir,  standing  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Norm.  apse.    (Bemark 
the  carvings  in  the  s^ndrels  of  these 
doors — the  Annunciation,  and   the 
Visitation  of  Elizabeth.)    This  was 
the  Feretory^  a  place  for  the  feretra 
or  shrines  of  the  patron  saints ;  and 
before  the  construction  of  the  reredos 
it  must  have  been  visible  from  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  church. 
This  arrangement  of  the  shrines,  at 
the  back  of  the  high  altar,  was  and 
is  a  very  usual  one,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  feretory  is  a  raised  platform, 
7  ft.   broad,   and   extending   quite 
across.      It   was    originally ..  much 
higher  than  at  present ;  and  *'  in  front 
are  the  remains  of  a  hollow  place, 
which,  from  the  piers  and  other  in- 
dications that  remain  on  the  floor, 
evidently  had  an  arcade  in  front  of 
it.**    On  this  platform  was  no  doubt 
the  shrine  of  St  Swithun,  and  that  of 
St  Birinus,  who  converted  Kynegils. 
Smaller  relics  were  possibly  displayed 
in  the  arcade  below.    There  is  a 
vault  beneath  the  platform,  called 
"the  Holy  Hole."  to  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

St.  Swithwi,  Bp.  of  Winchester 
from  852  to  862,  was  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  city  as  well  as  to  the 
cathedral,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
especial  patron  of  both.  His  remains 
were  originally  interred,  by  his  own 
desire,  in  the  churchyard;  and  a 
small  chapel  was  afterwards  erected 
in  his  honour  outside  the  N".  door  of 
the  nave.  It  is  traditionally  asserted 
lihat  the  removal  of  his  relics  from 
his  grave  to  their  golden  shrine  was 
prevented  by  40  days  of  continued 
rain ;  hence  the  popular  belief  that 


if  St.  Bwithun's  day  (July  15)  be 
marked  by  a  fell  of  rain,  ••twice 
twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces 
drain ;"  or,  as  the  old  rhyme  ran : 

'*  St.  Swithun's  day,  if  thou  doft  rain, 
For  forty  dayg  it  will  remain; 
8t  Swithnn**  day.  if  thou  be  fliir, 
For  forly  daya  'twill  rain  na  mair." 

July,  however,  has  its  ^weather 
saints"  in  the  calendars  of  France 
and  Belgium,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
England.  The  old  Flemish  name 
of  the  month  is  •' Wedermaend," 
"  the  month  of  storms." 

{V)  Betuming  into  the  nave,  or 
passing  through  the  N.  door  of  the 
presbytery,  we  enter  the  North 
Transit,  where  the  visitor  at  once 
finds  himself  carried  back  to  the 
days  of  Bp.  Walkelin.  With  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  windows, 
which  are  Deo.  insertions,  all  here 
is  nlain  and  rude  Korman :  massive 
ana  grand  in  effect,  and  very  im- 
pressive. The  arches,  both  of  trifo- 
rium and  clerestory,  are  square  edged, 
like  the  pier  arches  below  them ; 
••hence  arises  the  peculiarly  simple 
and  massive  effect  of  this  part  of  the 
church."— FtBw.  Both  transepts 
have  E.  and  W.  aisles;  and  in  addi- 
tion, at  each  end,  ''an  aisle  which 
rises  only  to  the  pier  arch  level,  and 
consists  of  two  arches  only,  which 
rest  in  the  middle  on  a  triple  bearing 
shaft  instead  of  the  compound  pier 
which  is  employed  about  the  rest  of 
the  work."  This  kind  of  gallery  is 
rare  in  England,  but  not  unusual  in 
the  churches  of  Normandy.  Both 
transepts  are  of  2  periods,  the  earlier 
part  being  indicated  by  the  plain 
groined  vaults  and  smaller  piers; 
the  later  having  ribbed  vaults,  and 
piers  (those  towards  the  N.  and  S. 
ends)  which  have  been  enlarged 
to  strengthen  turrets  which  once 
flanked  the  transepts,  of  which  a 
fragment  remains  externally  in  the 
half-arch  at  the  N.E.  -angle  of  the 
W.  transept.  The  earlier  part  is  no 
doubt  Bishop  Walkelin^s  (1070- 
1 1098),  and,  together  with  the  crypt, 
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the  oldest  portion  of  the  cathedral. 
The  later  dates  from  about  1107, 
when  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt 
The  transepts  should  be  compared 
with  those  of  Ely  Cathedral  (the 
work  of  Walkelin's  brother  Simeon), 
with  which  they  are  nearly  identical. 
'*  It  is  worth  observing,  in  comparing 
Winchester  and  Ely,  the  contempo- 
rary works  of  the  brothers  Walkelin 
and  Simeon,  that  they  were  both 
erected  on  different  sites  from  their 
previous  Saxon  churches,  and  more- 
over, that  the  central  towers  of  bolii 
of  them  fell  in  after  ages,  Walkelin's 
in  1107  (?),  and  Simeon's  in  1321." 
— Willie.  In  this  transept  is  an 
altar-tomb  with  effigy,  a  somewhat 
daring  attempt,  by  CharUrey,  for  the 
Rev.  F.  Iremonger,  Prebendary  of 
Winchester,  d.  1820.  Under  the 
organ-loft,  fronting  the  transept,  is 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
the  walls  of  wliich  are  covered  with 
rude  wall-i)aintings  of  the  13th 
centy.,  illustrative  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Saviour.  They  are  curious 
although  coarse  paintings,  and  de- 
serve notice.  They  are  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Winchester  volume  of 
the  ArchsBological  Association.  On 
the  wall  of  the  chapel  is  the  memorial 
of  Mrs.  Trench,  mother  of  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Ascending  the  steps  from  the 
transept,  the  N.  aisle  of  the  pres- 
bytery is  entered,  the  N.  side  of 
which  is  Perp.  The  view  beyond 
this,  on  entering  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  the  church,  is  very  striking. 
From  more  than  one  point,  seven 
chantries  and  chapels,  each  one  the 
last  resting-place  of  a  prelate  whose 
name  was  once  a  **  tower  of  strength," 
are  visible  at  once.  "How  much 
power  and  ambition  under  half-a- 
dozen  stones  I "  wrote  Walpole.  "  I 
own  I  grow  to  look  on  tombs  as  last- 
ing mansions,  instead  of  observing 
them  for  curious  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture." 

The  attention,  however,  should 
first  be  directed  to  the  arcMtecture 


of  this  eastern  portion.  With  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  E.  end  of 
the  central  or  Lady  Chapel,  it  is 
throughout  the  work  of  Bp.  Godfrey 
de  Lucy  (11S9-1204),  and  conse- 
quently a  very  early  example  of  E.  E, 
The  design  and  details  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  deserve  the  most  careful 
notice.  The  3  aisles  or  alleys  (called 
**  procession  paths  "  or  the  **  via  pro- 
cessionum")  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  3  arches  on  each  side,  and 
terminate  eastward  in  chapels.  "  The 
peculiar  arrangement  of  these  low 
eastern  aisles  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Hereford, 
Salisbury,  Chichester,  St.  Alben's, 
Wells,  and  Exeter.  Of  these  Win- 
chester is  the  most  extensive,  and 
Hereford  the  earliest."— W«Km.  All 
these  aisles  were  formed  in  order 
to  fiicilitate  the  circulation  of  pro- 
cessions. An  arcade  passes  round 
the  ,  ground  wall.  In  the  N.  aisle 
stands  the  altar-tomb  with  E.  E. 
eflfiffy  of  Bp.  Peter  de  Rupibus. 

The  N.  Chapel  (part  of  De  Lucy's 
work)  is  called  tliat  of  the  Guardian 
Angels,  from  the  figures  of  angels, 
still  remaining  on  the  vaulting.  Bp. 
Adam  de  Orlton,  d.  1345,  is  said  to 
have  established  a  chantry  here.  On 
the  S.  side  is  the  fine  tomb  of 
Weston,  Earl  of  Portland,  Charles  L's 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  d.  1634 ;  the 
bronze  recumbent  statue  by  Le  ScRur 
is  considered  superior  to  that  of 
Charles  I.  at  Chsuring  Cross,  by  the 
same  artist.  Opposite  is  the  tomb 
of  Bp.  Mews.  d.  1706,  with  a  crozier 
and  mitre,  out  not  his,  suspended 
above  it 

Against  the  N.  E.  wall  of  the  aisle, 
without  the  chapel,  is  a  half  figure 
holding  a  heart,  traditionally  said  to 
represent  Bp.  Ethelmar,  half-brother 
of  Henry  111^  whose  violence  and 
rapacity  are  said  to  have  excited 
the  storm  against  the  Poitevins 
which  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the 
country  by  the  Parliament  called  by 
Earl  Simon  at  Oxford,  1268.  He 
died  in  Paris,  1260,  but  his  heart 
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was  brought  to  this  cathedral.  The 
newell  staircase  at  this  angle,  and 
the  passage  to  it,  deserve  notice 
from  the  singular  excellence  of  their 
workmanship. 

(Z)  The  Central  or  Lady  Chapel  is 
singolarly  mixed  in  style.  The  N. 
and  S.  walls,  as  far  as  the  E.  walls 
of  the  2  side  chapels,  are  De  Lucy's 
work,  and  retain  his  rich  E.  E. 
arcade.  *'The  eastern  compartment 
on  each  side,  as  well  as  the  E.  wall, 
have  respectively  a  large  Perp. 
window  of  7  lights,  with  transom 
and  tracery  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
subordination,  or  rather  interpenetra- 
tion  of  patterns,  well  worth  a  careful 
study.  The  vault  is  a  complex  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  lierne  work." 
The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  vault- 
ing shafts  are  unusual,  and  very 
beautiful.  The  carved  panelling  of 
the  western  half  of  this  chapel,  the 
seats,  desks,  and  screen  of  separation, 
are  all  excellent,  and  should  be 
noticed.  All  this  Perp.  work  is  due 
to  Prior  Huntan  (1470-1498),  and 
his  successor  Prior  Silkstede  (1498- 
1524).  On  the  vault,  round  the  2 
central  keys,  one  representing  the 
Almighty,  the  other  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  are  the  rebuses  of  the  2 
priors:  the  letter  T,  the  syllable 
An,  the  figure  of  a  toUt  for  "  Thomas 
Hunton,"  and  the  fig.  1,  for  "  Prior ;" 
the  letter  T,  the  syllable  8iXk,  a 
steed  or  horse,  and  the  figure  1,  for 
"Thomas  Silkstede,  Prior."  The 
walls  of  this  chapel  are  covered  with 
the  remains  of  some  very  curious 
paintings  illustrating  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Virgin.  Kemark  the 
procession  of  St.  Gregory  through 
the  streets  of  Bome  during  the 
plague,  bearing  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  painted  by  St.  Luke; — the 
drowning  monk  saved  by  the  Virgin; 
— the  woman  who  died  without  con- 
fession, but,  by  the  intercession  of 
the  Virgin,  was  restored  to  life,  till 
she  had  confessed  and  been  absolved ; 
—the  thief  whom  the  Virgin  saves 
from  hanging  \—  and  the  painter  who. 


when  his  scaffold  falls  whilst  he  is 
at  work  on  the  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
is  saved  by  an  arm  extended  from 
the  picture.  These  are  all  the  work 
of  Prior  Silkstede,  whose  portrait, 
with  an  inscription,  is  still  faintly 
visible  over  the  piscina. 

A  fine  statue  of  Bd.  North,  d.  1820, 
by  Chantrey,  stands  with  singular 
tnappropriateness  against  the  E. 
wall  of  this  chapel;  and  here  is 
preserved  the  chair  or  faldstool, 
covered  with  faded  velvet,  upon 
which  Queen  Mary  sat  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  marriage  to  Philip  of 
Spain.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  this  chapel  July  25, 1554, 
on  the  festival  of  St.  James,  the  great 
patron  of  Spain.  The  English  court 
beauties  are  said  to  have  enjoyed  a 
special  triumph  on  this  occasion,  in 
contrast  with  the  olive  tints  of  the 
Southerns.  The  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Derby  gave  the  queen  away, 
and  among  the  great  lords  in  Philip's 
train  were  Alva  and  Egmont — the 
future  scourge  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  his  noblest  victim.  At  the  suc- 
ceeding banquet  in  the  episcopal 
palace  Bishop  Grardiner  alone  dined 
at  the  royal  table.  The  boys  of 
Wykeham's  College  recited  Latin 
epithalamiums  after  the  banquet,  and 
then  came  a  ball,  **at  which  the 
English  acquitted  themselves  well." 

The  8.  Chapel  (De  Lucy's  work) 
was  fitted  up  as  a  chantiy  by  Bp. 
Langton,  d.  1501.  The  woodwork 
is  very  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the 
vault  most  elaborate.  Bemark  the 
rebuses  on  it;  the  musical  note 
termed  a  long  inserted  into  a  ton  for 
Langton ;  a  vine  and  ton  for  his  see, 
Winton ;  and  a  hen  sitting  on  a  ton 
for  his  prior,  Hunton.  The  dragon 
issuing  from  a  ton  is  a  rebus  for 
Winton,  to  be  explained  from  the  Vul- 
gate, Prov.  xxiii.  3 1 ,  32.  The  altar- 
tomb  here  is  that  of  Bp.  Langton. 

The  modern  stained  glass  which 
has  been  placed  in  some  of  these 
chapels,  and  in  other  windows,  can 
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hardly  be  called  good,  and  by  its 
hot  imts  rather  interferes  with,  than 
aids,  the  general  effect. 
In  front  of  the  Lady  Ohapel  is  a 

Slain  slab  of  grey  marble  which  no 
oubt  marks  the  tomb  of  Bp.  De 
Lucy,  the  builder  of  all  this  part  of 
the  cathedral.  It  was  long  shown  as 
that  of  King  Lucius. 

(m)  Hither  also  was  removed,  in 
Sept.  1868,  tlie  plain  tomb  of  Bath 
stone,  with  coped  Purbeck  marble 
cover,  which  in  all  probability  con- 
tains the  remains  of  WiUiam  Bufus, 
in  spite  of  the  inscription  on  the 
mortuary  chest  in  the  presbytery 
{ante).  It  had  suffered  at  least  one 
removal  before  this.  The  king^s 
body,  after  his  death  in  the  New 
Forest  (Bte.  26^  was,  we  are  told  by 
William  of  Maunesbury,  brought  by 
'*  certain  rustics"  in  a  cart  (rheda 
caballaria)  to  Winchester,  the  blood 
dropping  from  the  arrow-wound 
tiiroughout  the  whole  distance,  and 
buried  in  the  choir,  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  tower.  Though  the  fall 
of  the  tower  soon  after  (authorities 
differ  as  to  the  exact  time)  was  re- 
garded as  a  judgment  for  the  inters 
ment  of  such  a  man  in  so  sacred  a 
place,  his  tomb  seems  not  to  have 
been  removed,  for  it  is  spoken  of  as 
still  under  the  tower,  as  Malmesbury 
had  stated,  by  Budbome,  who  wrote 
c.  1440.  At  some  later,  but  uncer- 
tain period,  it  was  removed  to  the 
place  that  it  lately  occupied  before 
the  bigh  altar.  This  being  of  late 
years  found  very  inconvenient,  it  was 
determined  to  remove  it,  but  first  to 
ascertain  whether  it  contained  the 
remains  of  the  king,  or  was  a  mere 
cenotaph,  for  an  old  tradition  as- 
serted that  they  had  been  trans- 
ferred elsewhere  bv  his  nephew 
Henry  de  Blois.  The  examination 
was  accordingly  made,  Aug.  27, 
1868,  in  the  presence  of  the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Jacob  and  others,  and 
the  remains  of  a  man  apparently  5 
ft.  8  in.  high  were  found,  which  had 
evidently  been  before  disturbed,  the 


bones  being  thrown  together  in  a 
promisciious  manner.  From  frag- 
ments of  each  found,  it  was  inferrM 
that  the  body  had  been  clothed  in 
a  red  cloak  embroidered  with  gold 
thread,  and  swathed  in  lead;  there 
were  also  a  dozen  pieces  of  wood, 
from  2  to  3  in.  long,  and  two  pieces 
of  iron,  which  tc^ther  formed  an 
implement  a  yard  long,  but  whether 
a  sceptre  or  an  arrow,  opinions  dif- 
fered. Beside  these  things,  a  tur- 
quoise as  lar^  as  a  haricot  bean, 
and  a  small  ivory  carving  of  some 
creature's  head  (possibly  a  serpent's), 
were  found.  These  are  preserved  in 
the  Oathedral  Library,  but  all  the 
rest  were  carefully  replac^  and  the 
tomb  was  then  moved  to  its  present 
position,  between  tiie  Beaufort  and 
Waynfiete  chantries.  A  f^ll  report 
of  the  examination  was  drawn  up, 
the  result  of  which  is  thus  statea : 
^  We  have  here  almost  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  our  constant  and 
cherished  tradition,  that  the  remains 
of  the  Bed  King  are  in  their  ancient 
resting-place."  According  to  Gale, 
the  tomb  was  violated  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians,  who,  he  says,  found 
in  it  a  large  gold  ring  and  a  silver 
chalice,  beside  human  remains ;  but 
as  the  chalice  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  additional  interment  of  some 
priest  or  bishop,  and  no  duplicate 
bones  occurred,  there  is  probably 
some  mistake  in  his  stotement. 

(n)  Between  the  pillars  are  the 
beautiful  chantries  of  Cardinal  Bean- 
fort  and  Bp.  Wavnflete,  which  hear 
a  general  resemblance,  but  have  dif- 
ferences that  are  worth  notice,  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  well-ascertained 
dates. 

That  on  the  S.  side  is  Beaufore$ 
(1405-1447),  the  famous  cardinal 
whose  misrepresented  death  -  bed 
scene  will  at  once  occur  to  the 
memory  of  all  readers  of  Shake- 
speare. The  placid  countenance  of 
his  effigy  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
"the  dark  portraiture  which  has 
reached  us  from  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
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speare  and  the  pencil  of  Beynolds,** 
but  has  no  support  from  real  history. 
The  death  of  his  nephew  Glouces- 
ter was  not  his  wqtk;  and  so  far 
from  *' dying  and  making  no  sign," 
his  death*bed  was  peculiarly  calm 
and  collected.  "Utmam  ab  aliis/' 
says  one  who  witnessed  it,  '^miran- 
dam,  fauotam  gloriosi  et  catholioi 
viri."  {CknU,  Crouland.)  The  special 
charge  against  him  seems  to  haye 
been  his  great  wealth.  *'Firm  of 
purpose,  fertile  in  resources,  unscru- 
pulous in  the  choice  of  his  instru- 
ments, unbounded  in  the  confidence 
he  accorded  them,  he  must  be  re^ 
garded  as  one  of  the  first  statesmen 
of  his  age,  if  he  does  not,  after  the 
4th  and  5th  Henrys,  stand  at  their 
head." — Enqland  and  France  under 
the  House  of  Lanoader, 

Opposite  is  Waynflete*B  Chantry 
(1447-1486).  the  beauty  and  deh- 
caoy  of  the  canopy  of  which  should 
be  noticed;  but  great  part  of  the 
effigy  is  modem;  the  lily  is  his  de- 
vice. Magdalene  College,  Oxford, 
founded  by  him,  keeps  this  chantry 
in  repair. 

The  wall  between  the  chantries 
of  Bps.  Fox  and  Gardiner,  at  the 
back  of  the  feretory,  is  decorated 
with  a  series  of  9  tabernacles,  which 
are  "beautiful  specimens  of  Ed- 
wardian work,  and  well  deserve 
study."— TTiKm.  Each  tabernacle 
contains  2  pedestals,  under  which 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons whose  images  once  stood  on 
tliem.  Beside  the  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin,  the  list  includes  all  the  kings 
before  ttie  Conouest  who  were  either 
buried  in,  or  benefactors  to,  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  A  low  arch  under 
the  tabernacles  opens  to  the  vault 
called  "the  Holy  Hole"  (under  the 
platform  of  the  feretory),  probably 
from  a  mass  of  various  relics  which 
it  once  contained,  as  well  as  ttom 
its  vicinity  to  the  great  shrine  of  St. 
Swithun,  above  it; 

Beyond  the  pier  which  connects 
De  Lucy's  work  with  the  presbytery, 


on  the  N.  side,  is  the  chantry  of  Bp, 
Gardiner  (1531-1555),  the  &mous 
*«  hammer  of  heretics,*'  *'  a  man,**  says 
Fuller,  "to  be  traced  like  the  fox, 
backwards."  Mr.  Buskin's  "pestilent 
Benaissance"  is  here  fully  developed. 
Within  the  chantry  is  the  tomb- 
stone of  Edmund,  perhaps  son  of 
Ethelred,  whose  remains  are  in  one 
of  the  chests  in  the  presbytery.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  presbytery, 
and  parallel  with  that  of  Gardiner,  is 
the  chantry  of  Jffp.  Fosn  (1500-1528), 
the  most' sumptuous  and  elaborate, 
though  perhaps  not  the  best  in 
design,  in  the  cathedral.  It  has 
been  restored  throughout  by  Corpus 
Christi  CoUese,  Oxmrd,  the  bishop's 
foundation.  The  pelican  was  Fox's 
device.  In  an  arched  recess  below 
is  the  bishop's  effigy,  an  emaciated 
corpse,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet 
All  the  details,  pedestals,  string- 
courses, bands,  ana  niches,  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention. 

The  series  of  chantries  in  the  cathe- 
dral begins  with  that  of  Bp.  Edingdon 
(in  the  nave),  and  ends  with  Bp.  Gar- 
diner's. The  tourist  should  comiMure 
the  whole  series,  carefully  marking 
their  dates,  and  observing  tne  gradual 
changes  of  style. 

The  statue  in  a  full-bottomed 
wig,  with  an  amusing  air  of  self- 
importance,  against  the  S.  wall  of 
the  cathedral,  in  a  Une  with  Beau- 
fort's chantry,  is  that  of  Sir  John 
Cldberyy  d.  1686,  who  rendered  "  ex- 
traordinary services"  in  bringing 
about  the  restoration  of  Charles  U. 

The  S.  wall  of  the  S.  aisle  of  the 
presbytery  is  of  late  Perp.  character 
as  far  as  the  transept  On  the  op- 
posite wall  is  an  inscription  recording 
that  within  it  is  the  heart  of  Bp. 
Nicholas  Ely,  d.  1280,  "  whose  body 
is  at  Waverlev ;"  and  another  above 
a  marble  tomb,  marking  the  resting- 
place  of  Bichard,  "son  of  William 
the  Conqueror."  The"DuxBeomie" 
of  the  inscription  is  an  error. 
Beom,  nephew  of  Canute,  was  also 
buried   here;   and   his  name   was 
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turned  (in  the  14th  centy.)  into  the 
titie  of  Bichard.  Like  his  brother 
Bufufi,  he  was  killed  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  his  death  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  many  judgments 
which  befel  the  Norman  ^Mords  of 
the  chase "  in  that  place,  where,  as 
it  was  asserted,  churches,  altars,  and 
villages  had  been  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  wild  deer. 

(o)  The  8.  transept,  which  is  now 
entered,  resembles  that  on  the  N. 
side  in  every  respect,  and  is  of  the 
same  data  In  the  eastern  aisles  are 
2  chapels,  formed  by  screens  of  stone 
tracery  work.  The  S.  is  called  Silk- 
stede's  chapel,  because  the  letters 
of  his  christian  name,  Thomas,  are 
carved  on  the  cornice  of  the  screen, 
the  M.  A.  forming  the  monogram  of 
his  patroness,  the  Virgin,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.  Bemark 
idso  the  skein  of  silk,  which  is  his 
rebus.  The  beautiful  iron-work  of 
the  N.  chapel  (of  late  character) 
should  also  be  noticed.  In  the 
transept  is  a  bench  of  very  rude  con- 
struction and  simply  ornamented ;  it 
may  possibly  be  coeval  with  the 
transept  itself.  Here  is  also  the 
monument  of  Sir  Isaac  Townsend,  d. 
1731 ;  and  a  plain  black  marble  slab, 
in  Prior  Silkstede's  chapel,  marks 
the  tomb  of  another  Iziiak,  whose 
name  is  somewhat  better  known.  It 
is  that  of  Izaak  Walton  (d.  Dec.  15, 
1683),  the  "prince  of  fishermen," 
and  the  author,  besides  his  *■  Angler/ 
of  those  *  Lives '  which  will  endure 
as  long  as  the  English  language. 
The  inscription  on  the  slab  (which, 
it  has  been  suggested,  may  have  been 
written  by  Bp.  Ken)  runs  thus : — 

"'Alas  I  he'B  gone  before, 
Gone  to  return  no  more ; 
Our  panting  breasts  aspire 
After  their  aged  sire, 
Whose  well-Bfient  life  did  last 
Full  ninety  years  and  past; 
But  now  he  hath  begun 
That  which  will  ne'er  be  done. 
Crown'd  with  eternal  bliss. 
We  wish  our  souls  with  his." 


"  Votis  modestis  sic  flerunt  liberl," 


Walton  died  at  the  house  of  Us 
son-in-law.  Dr.  Hawkins,  prebendary 
of  Winchester ;  and  as  we  linger  in 
the  green  meadows  beside  the  Itchen, 
or  pace  the  tranquil  courts  of  St. 
Gross,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
he  too  must  have  known  them  well, 
and  that  the  burden  of  his  ^^  ninety 
years  **  may  have  been  somewhat 
lightened  by  their  beauty  and  peace- 
fulness. 

The  ancient  sacristy,  in  the  W. 
aisle  of  this  transept,  is  now  used  as 
the  Chapterhouse. 

The  archsQologist  should  visit  the 
Boof  of  the  cath^ial,  especially  that 
of  the  nave  and  its  aisles,  where 
he  will  find  the  upper  part  of  the 
original  Norm,  work  remaining  un- 
touched. The  noble  lantern  of  the 
tower  should  also  be  seen.  From 
the  leads  of  the  tower  there  is  a  very 
striking  view  over  the  city  and  its 
environs. 

(2))  The  Cryjpt  is  entered  from  the  N. 
transept,  and  extends  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  tbe  church.  It  is,  except 
under  the  Perp.  portion  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  rude  Norman,  of  precisely 
the  same  character  as  the  transepts, 
and  of  the  same  date.  Like  other 
crypts,  it  serves  to  show  us  the 
original  plan  of  the  Norm,  church, 
which,  it  thus  appears,  "  was  termi- 
nated eastward  by  a  circular  apse, 
round  which  the  aisles  of  the  Norm. 
presbytery  were  continued;  and  a 
small  round-ended  (Lady?)  chapel  ex- 
tended as  fair  as  the  western  arch  of 
the  present  one.*'  All  this  part  of  the 
upper  church  was  of  course  removed 
when  Bp.  De  Lucy's  work,  and  the 
subsequent  Dec.  piers  of  the  pres- 
bytery, were  built  The  crypt  itself, 
dark  and  massive,  is  even  more  sug- 
gestive of  a  remote  age  than  the 
transepts. 

iq)  Leaving  the  cathedral  by  the 
western  door,  the  tourist  should  pass 
into  the  Close,  on  the  S.  side,  where 
the  bright,  smooth-shaven  turf,  and 
the  fresh  leafage,  contrast  finely  with 
I  the  worn  grey  stone  of  the  cathedral. 
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Upon  the  buttress  at  the  S.W.  oomer 
is  an  anagram  forming  the  words 

"h*^  P'^ator.ambala:" 

and  in  the  ^  slype  "  or  short  passage 
in  front,  aHother,  with  the  date  1632, 
when  the  slype  was  opened,  before 
which  the  8.  aisle  of  the  nave  was 
used  as  a  public  thorough&re.  The 
words  here  run — 

The  dose,  which  is  now  entered, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  monastic 
cloisters,  which  with  the  chapter- 
house and  other  buildings  were  taken 
down  by  Home,  the  first  Elizabethan 
bishop,  in  1563.  Traces  of  these, 
however,  and  considerable  remains 
of  other  parts  of  the  priory,  the 
principal  of  which  is  tne  present 
Deanery,  formerly  the  prior's  house,, 
remain,  and  should  be  noticed.  The 
priory  consisted  of  a  prior  and  60 
monks  (Benedictines).  Its  annual 
revenue,  at  the  Dissolution,  amounted 
to  1500Z.,  and  was  then  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  new  Chapter,  con- 
sisting of  a  dean,  prebendaries,  and 
canons. 

The  site  of  the  Cheipterhousey  de- 
stroyed, accoiding  to  Milner,  for  the 
sake  of  the  lead,  was  between  the 
garden  of  the  deanery  and  the  S 
transept.  It  was  in  the  chapterhouse 
that  Abp.  Langton  absolved  King 
John,  to  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
viously reconciled  on  Magdalen 
Down  (ante),  and  then,  proceeding  to 
the  choir,  celebrated  the  Eucharist, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  six 
years  during  the  interdict.  The 
row  of  Norm,  arches,  which  now 
open  to  the  close,  formed  the  original 
entrance  from  the  cloister.  There  is 
another  arcade,  tolerably  perfect,  on 
the  N.  side,  within. 

(r)  The  entrance  to  the  Deanery, 
beyond,  is  temp.  Hen.  III.,  and  con- 
sists of  3  acute  arches,  originally  all 
open,  and  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule 
to  the  house;  they  were  probably 


connected  with  the  cloisters.  The 
niches  above  are  curious,  and  should 
be  noticed.  The  prioi^s  hall,  within 
the  house,  still  remains,  with  a  fine 
roof  and  windows,  but  has  been 
divided  into  several  apartments.  It 
is  of  the  15th  century.  Charles  XI, 
lodged  at  the  Deanery  during  his 
occasional  visits  to  Winchester,  whilst 
watching  the  progress  of  his  own 
palace  on  the  nilL  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  Ken  (then  a 
prebendary  of  Winchester)  refusal 
to  let  Nell  Gwynne  have  his  house, 
which  had  been  marked  for  her  by 
the  king's  "harbinger."  A  small 
building,  it  is  said,  was  then  put  up 
for  her  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Deanery, 
by  the  courtly  Dean  Meggot,  which 
was  always  afterwards  known  as 
Nell  Gwynne's  house,  and  was  only 
pulled  down  within  the  present  cen- 
tury by  Dean  Reynell.  The  house 
in  St.  Peter-street,  now  the  Probate 
Office,  called  hers,  was  really  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for  the 
'  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  The  house 
Nelly  actually  occupied  was  in  Cole- 
brook-street,  near  the  back  gate  of 
the  precinct.  The  king  bore  no  ill- 
will  to  Ken  on  account  of  his  refusal  : 
and  when  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells  became  afterwards  vacant,  he 
is  said  to  have  asked,  "Wliere  is 
the  good  little  man  who  reflised  his 
lodging  to  poor  Nell?" — and  to  have 
appointed  Ken  accordingly. 

What  is  now  the  DearCs  staUe,  S. 
of  the  Deanery,  is  "  a  curious  wooden 
structure,  originally  the  Hospice  or 
Strangers*  HaU,  with  the  original 
wooden  roof  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
It  is  now  divided  by  a  floor  and  par- 
titions, but  must  have  been  originally 
one  large  room.  The  corbel  heads  re- 
present, as  usual,  a  king  and  a  bishop. 
The  work  is  of  rude  character,  more 
like  a  good  bam  roof  than  that  of  a 
hall."—/.  H.  Parker. 

At  the  S.W.  angle  ot  the  cloister 
area,  opposite  the  Deanery,  under  one 
of  the  canons'  houses,  are  some 
vaulted   apartments,    said   to   have 
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been  the  snbstroctnre  of  the  Ccn- 
ventual  Kitchen  and  Buttery,  The 
walls  of  this  house  are  of  the  13th 
centy.,  and  in  the  8.  gable  is  a  grace- 
ful rose  window.  In  what  is  now 
the  kitchen  are  the  carved  legs  of 
a  stone  table  of  the  13th  oenty. 

(8)  The  passe^  between  tiie  S.  tran- 
sept and  the  old  chapterhouse  leads 
to  the  Cathedral  Library,  the  great 
treasure  of  which  is  a  superbly  illu- 
minated Vulgate,  in  3  folio  volumes. 
It  has  been  usually  considered  the 
work  of  different  periods;  but  Dr. 
Waagen  is  "inclined  to  pronounce  it, 
judging  from  forms  and  execution, 
entirely  the  work  of  the  first  half  of 
the  12th  century,"  It  much  re- 
sembles another  Vulgate  in  the 
library  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris, 
the  writer  of  which  styles  himself 
"Manerius  scriptor  Oantuariensis." 
This  latter,  however,  is  of  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century. — Waagen, 
vol.  iv. 

(2.)  After  the  cathedral,  the  great 
point  of  interest  is  the  Collegey  to 
which  you  pass  from  the  close  through 
Kingsgate,  and  under  St.  Swithun's 
churcli  ipo8t)j  turning  1.  into  College- 
street.  Passing  the  new  (and  not 
very  commendable)  house  of  the  head- 
master, the  college  is  entered  through 
the  great  gateway.  In  this,  rt.,  is  the 
lodge  of  the  porter,  who  will  supply 
a  conductor. 

"The  College  of  St.  Maiy  of 
Winchester  "  was  founded  by  William 
of  Wykeham  in  connection  with  the 
"College  of  St.  Mary  Winton  in 
Oxford^'  (called  New  College),  in 
furtherance  of  a  plan  for  the  advance 
of  learning,  which  he  fseems  to  have 
conceived  long;  before  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Winchester.  The  school 
here  established,  preparatory  to,  and 
co-operating  with,  a  higher  course  of 
instruction  in  his  college  at  Oxford, 
was  the  first  "  nursery  school  **  of  the 
sort  in  England,  and  was  a  most  im- 
portant innovation  on  the  old  system, 
which  had   left  »11  early  teaching 


entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  monks. 
Wykeham's  example  was  followed 
by  Henry  VI.  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  by  his  suooessor,  Bp. 
Wa^iflete,  in  the  foundation  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  Oxford.  Long  before 
this,  Winchester  had  been  known  as 
a  school  of  kings.  There  Egbert  had 
placed  his  son  Ethelwulf  under  the 
teaching  of  Bp.  Helmsfcan,  and  there 
the  great  Alfred  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  St  Swithun.  The  Saxon  Ethel- 
wold,  whose  praise  was  in  all  the 
churches,  a  true  saint  and  scholar, 
was  in  all  probability  educated  there ; 
and  his  biographer,  Abp.  -^Ifric,  has 
an  evident  pride,  near  900  years  ago, 
in  writing  himself  down  **  Wintoni- 
ensis  alumnus." 

A  small  grammar-school,  attached 
to  the  priory,  had  existed  near 
Minster  Gate;  and  Wykeham  had 
himself  received  his  early  educa- 
tion there  by  the  liberality  of  Ms 
patron,  Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale.  This 
was  falling  to  decay,  and  Wyke- 
ham's first  idea  seems  to  have  been 
to  re-establish  and  endow  his  old 
school.  In  1373  (six  years  after 
he  became  bishop)  he  commenced 
his  new  teaching,  and  gathered 
his  scholars  under  temporary  roofe 
on  St.  Giles's-hill,  where  the  in- 
fant community  remained  for  20 
years.  It  was  not  until  1386  that 
he  obtained  full  possession  of  the 
ground  known  as  Otterboume  Mead 
(said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  in  the  days  of 
Roman  Winchester),  and  commenced 
his  college.  The  first  stone  of  the 
chapel  was  laid  in  1387.  The  build- 
ings were  completed  and  occupied 
in  1896.  The  number  of  their  occu- 
pants, determined  by  Wykeham  him- 
self, was  symbolical.  The  warden 
and  10  feUqws  represent  the  11 
apostles,  Judas  being  omitted.  The 
70  scholars  and  2  masters  are  the 
72  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  The  3 
chaplains  and  3  inferior  clerks  are 
the  6  faithful  deacons;  Nicholas, 
having   apostatized,  has   no   repre- 
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aentative.  Lastly,  the  16  choristors 
are  the  4  great  and  the  12  minor 
prophets.  So  Dean  Golet,  at  a  later 
period,  ordained  153  scholars  to  St. 
Paul's  School  in  London,  referring 
to  the  **  hundred  and  fifty  and  three 
fishes "  which  Simon  Peter  drew  to 
the  land,  '^yet  was  not  the  net 
broken."  Tlus  scriptural  symbolism 
survives  in  the  very  curious  and 
copious  argot  of  the  College  boys. 
The  washing  place  is  known  as 
''Moab,"  <'the  washpot;"  the  shoe- 
cleaning  place  as  '*Edom;"  the 
under-porter  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  the  minor  prophets, — Joel  suc- 
ceeds Hosea,  and  Amos  Joel,  in 
unbroken  succession. 

Winchester  College  has  had  its 
full  share  of  royal  visitors.  Henry 
YL  frequently  attended  the  chapel 
service,  and  made  liberal  offerings, 
finding  here  the  model  for  his  own 
foundation  at  Eton.  Edward  lY.,  if 
he  did  not  pay  the  scholars  a  visit  in 
person,  showed  a  kindly  sympathy 
with  boy  nature  by  sending  them 
down  a  lion  to  look  at,  Jan.  1471. 
When  Prince  Arthur  was  bom  at 
Winchester,  Henry  YII.  visited  the 
college  in  state,  and  was  received  in 
the  Warden's  lodging.  The  society 
also  received  two  visits  fi-om  his 
burly  son,  the  first  time  accompanied 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  Some 
years  later,  when  the  sickly  Edward 
Vl.  visited  the  college,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  no  less  than  45  copies  of 
La|dn  verses,  a  score  more  than  wel- 
comed the  next  royal  visit,  that  of 
Mary  and  her  Spanish  bridegroom, 
a  day  or  two  after  their  marriac'e. 
Elizabeth  was  here  in  1570,  and  the 
number  of  complimentary  effusions 
rose  to  40,  all  to  be  seen  by  the 
curious  among  Ashmole's  M^.  at 
Oxford. 

Winchester,  like  other  schools  of 
its  sort,  has  two  classes  of  pupils; 
those  on  the  original  foundation,  and 
the  boarders  of  the  head  master  and 
the  assistant  masters,  here  known 
as  **  Commoners."    It  ranks  among 


the  most  eminent  of  the  great  public 
schools  of  England.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  have  been 
educated  here  are — ^Abps.  Chichele, 
Warham,  and  Howley;  Bps.  Wayn- 
fiete,  Lowth,  Maltby,  and  Mant; 
the  nonjuring  prelates  Turner  and 
Ken,  and  Lloyd  their  fellow  prisoner 
in  the  Tower;  Sir  Thoiftas  Browne 
(author  of  the  'Beligio  Medici'};  Sir 
Henry  Wotton ;  the  poets  Otway,  Col- 
lins, Young,  Warton,  Somerville, 
Whitehead,  and  Phillips;  Sydney 
Smith;  Brs.  Arnold,  Hook, and  Chris- 
topher Wordsworth;  the  lawyers, 
Lord  Cottenham,  Chief  Justice  Erie, 
Lord  Selbome,  and  many  of  lesser 
note. 

The  buildings,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  age  of  the  founder,  form  2  quad- 
rangles and  a  cloister,  beside  the 
houses  for  the  commoners.  Above 
the  exterior  gateway  is  a  statue  of 
the  Blessed  virgin,  to  whom  the 
college  is  dedicated.  In  the  outer 
court  are,  E.,  the  warden's  house,  a 
modem  interpolation  (the  warden 
originally  resided  over  the  gateway 
between  the  two  quadrangles,  so 
that  he  could  see  every  movement 
in  each);  K*.  the  brewhouse;  W. 
the  warden's  stables;  and  S.  the 
]:esidence  of  the  2nd  master,  and 
the  gateway  already  mentioned. 
Remark  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
the  statues, — the  Yirgin,  the  angel 
Gabriel,  the  founder,  &c.— in  the 
niches  of  the  tower  above  this 
^te.  The  chief  room  in  the  tower 
IS  known  as  ^'Election  Chamber." 
The  original  arrangements  of  the 
outer  court  provided  for  all  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  college. 
Beside  the  brewhouse,  which  re- 
mains, it  contained  a  bakehouse, 
malt  and  flour  rooms,  and  a  slaughter- 
house toward  the  brook,  E.,  where 
stands  the  warden's  house,  built 
by  Warden  Hamiar  in  1579,  and 
re&onted  in  questionable  taste  in 
1832. 

The  Inner  Quadrangle  contains 
the  most  important  buildings,  and  is 
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very  striking  in  ^ect  Beside  the 
figures  on  the  tower,  remark  the  gro- 
t^ue  carvings  above  the  windows 
round  the  court,  all  which  have  re- 
ference to  the  uses  of  the  different 
apartments;  and  the  site  of  the 
conduit  on  theW.  side,  where  within 
living  memory  the  boys  had  to  wash 
under  an  open  pent-house,  at  all 
seasons,  and  in  all  weathers.  The 
range  fronting  the  gate  **  comprises 
all  the  most  dignified  offices  of  the 
college  in  one  great  outline,  about 
200  ft.  long.  The  same  artistic  con- 
trivance (peculiar  to  Wykeham's 
works)  is  exhibited  at  Windsor,  and 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  with  a 
degree  of  symmetry  unusual  in  co- 
temporary  buildings  of  this  kind.  A 
varie^  of  offices  are  combined  into 
one  imposing  architectural  whole, 
with  the  utmost  convenience,  taste, 
and  effect,  and  economy  of  space  and 
cost."— C.  R,  CockereU, 

The  proportions  of  the  Chapd  at 
the  S.B.  comer  are  admirable,  and 
the  whole  building  will  repay  the 
most  careful  attention.  It  is  ap- 
proached through  a  vestibule  be- 
neath the  hall  and  leading  to  the 
cloisters  and  ante-chapel,  in  which 
latter  are  placed  the  stalls  removed 
from  the  chapel  by  Dr.  Nicholas  in 
1681,  as  well  as  the  monumental 
brasses  also  displaced,  among  which 
are  those  of  John  Morys,  first  warden 
of  the  college,  and  John  White,  Bp. 
of  Winchester,  d.  1559.  This  vesti- 
bule has  been  decorate!  by  '*  William 
of  Wykeham*s  sons,"  with  an  arcade 
by  Butterfield,  and  marble  tablets  to 
the  memory  of  their  thirteen  brethren 
who  died  in  the  Crimean  war. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  itself 
the  visitor  who  would  duly  appre- 
ciate its  proportions  must  pause.  "  He 
will  note  the  beautiful  ceiling,  and 
curious  fan  tracery  in  wood,  the  novel 
invention  of  Wykeham,"  (?)  "  after- 
wards executed  in  stone  by  Close,  the 
architect  of  Henry  VI.,  in  Kings 
College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge.  He 
will    admire    the   glorious   painted 


window,  representing  the  *  root  of 
Jesse,'  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Bp. 
Lowth,  himself  educated  here,  40  ft. 
high  by  "24  wide,  which  terminates 
the  perspective."— C.  B,  C.  The 
glass  in  this  window,  however,  to- 
gether with  that  in  all  the  side 
windows  of  the  chapel,  is  modem, 
with  the  exception  of  some  frag- 
ments in  the  traceiy  lights.  The 
whole  was  completed  in  1824,  and, 
"considering  the  time  of  its  exe- 
cution, it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
verjr  good  copy  of  the  old  designs," 
which  have  been  preserved  with 
considerable  fidelity. — C  Winston. 
The  windows  are  thus  still  of 
great  value,  and  of  very  remarkable 
beauty.  Observe,  in  the  E.  window, 
the  small  figures  of  the  carpenter, 
the  mason,  the  glass-painter,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works  (Simon  de  Mem- 
bury).  The  side  windows  are  filled 
with  figures  of  saints,  kings,  and 
bishops,  to  be  recognised  by  their 
respective  emblems.  Notice  also  the 
reredos.  Strangers  are  permitted  to 
attend  the  admirably  performed  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel.  The  organ,  a 
very  fine  one  by  Harris,  was  improved 
by  Green. 

Wykeham's  original  chapel  was 
the  simple  oblong,  93  by  31  ft.,  and 
58  ft.  high,  which  still  forms  the 
main  chapel.'  To  this  Thorbum,  the 
second  warden,  added  a  side-chapel 
to  the  S.W.  in  1482,  above  which, 
with  more  daring  than  wisdom,  a 
lofty  tower  was  erected,  wholly,  it 
would  seem,  at  the  expense  of  Bp. 
Waynfiete.  The  immense  wdght  of 
the  tower,  resting  on  the  columns 
dividing  Thorbum*s  chapel,  even- 
tually crushed  the  substracture,  and 
entailed  its  own  ruin.  The  crazy 
walls  were  sustained  for  a  season  by 
the  erection  of  a  solid  wall  across 
the  side -chapel,  but  in  1862  the 
whole  had  become  so  ruinous,  that 
it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  much -esteemed 
Warden  Williams  of  New  College, 
and  Warden  Barter  of  this  college,  a 
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fact  recorded  by  its  new  name,  *'  the 
Tower  of  the  Two  Wardens,*'  as  well 
as  by  the  tablets  in  the  not  very 
successful  arcade  at  its  base.  The 
coloured  window,  by  WaUes,  is  a 
memorial  of  the  connection  of  the 
present  Bp.  of  St.  Andrews,  Dr. 
Charles  Wordsworth,  with  the  col- 
lege. 

At  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  chapel 
are  the  sacristy  and  muniment  tower 
above  it,  both  vaulted  and  fire-proof. 
The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  admirably 
groined  in  stone.  Here  have  been 
placed  the  font,  a  gift  of  Dr.  Moberly 
(once  Head  Master,  now  Bp.  of  Salis- 
bury), and  the  tablets  removed  from 
the  chapels  beneath  the  tower. 

The  original  schoolroom,  under 
the  hall,  is  now  used  as  a  dormitoiy. 
A  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  the 
hall  itself,  63  ft.  by  30,  formerly  puri- 
fied and  ventilated  by  a  charcoal 
fire  and  a  lantern  above.  The  roof 
is  open  and  enriched.  The  dais  is 
used  for  the  high  table  at  dinner  on 
the  day  of  the  election,  at  other 
times  the  scholars  assemble  on  it 
after  dinner  to  sing  the  grace.  Many 
of  the  old  customs  long  retained 
here  have  now  been  judiciously  al- 
tered ;  the  square  wooden  trenchers 
are  no  longer  used  for  dinner  plates, 
and  knives  and  forks  are  now  sup- 
phed ;  each  scholar  having  formerly 
Drought  his  own.  The  introduction 
of  pUites  has  rendered  the  widening 
of  the  old  tables  necessarv ;  the  square 
trenchers  are  still  used  for  bread. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  hall  remark 
the  tub,  a  peculiar  Wykehamist 
institution,  having  formerly  a  pre- 
fect of  its  own  among  the  boys,  in 
which  the  broken  meat  is  deposited 
after  dinner.  The  ale  is  still  poured 
from  the  venerable  black  leatlier 
jack,  possibly  of  Wykeham's  time. 
The  portions  of  meat  dealt  out  are 
known  as  '*  dispars  "  (dispertio). 

From  this  hall  a  winding  staircase 
leads  to  the  ceUar  in  the  hasement, 
groined  from  a  central  pillar,  and  to 
the  audit-room,  paved  with  Flemish 


tiles  (the  bill  for  which  is  still  in  the 
muniment  room),  and  hung  with 
Arras  tapestry,  temp.  Hen.  VI.  In 
an '  ancient  locker,  and  suspended 
above  the  door,  are  the  coats  of  mail 
which  encased  the  ^^  plump  of  spears" 
to  which  the  warden  was  entitled 
as  an  escort  Over  the  chimney  is 
the  '*  fimctior  '*  for  lights  during  the 
night  In  the  roof  above'  was  the 
ori^nal  library,  the  door  and  bolt  of 
which  should  be  noticed. 

The  kitcJien,  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  hall.  Here,  in 
1410,  they  cooked  a  pair  of  per- 

S)ises  to  feast  their  visitor,  the 
ishop.  "  Taste  the  beer :  the  college 
still  brews  its  own,  and  you  will  find 
it  excellent."  In  the  entry  is  the 
curious  picture  known  as  "the  Trusty 
Servant,  probably,  in  its  present 
shape,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
though  Sir  F.  Madden  has  shown 
{Notes  and  Queries,  voL  vi.)  that  a 
similar  figure,  with  the  same  desig- 
nation, was  formerly  painted  in  halls 
in  France.  The  figure  is  compounded 
of  a  man,  a  hog,  a  deer,  and  an  ass. 
The  inscription  runs : — 

"A  trusty  servant's  portrait  would  yon  see, 
This  emblematic  figure  well  survey. 
The  porker's  snont  not  nice  in  diet  shows ; 
The  padlock  shut,  no  secret  he'll  disclose ; 
Eatient  the  ass  his  master's  rage  will  bear; 
Swiftness  in  errand  the  stag's  feet  declare. 
Loaden  his  left  hand,  apt  to  labour  salth ; 
The  vest,  his  neatness ;  open  hand,  his  faith ; 
Girt  with  the  sword,  his  shield  upon  his 

arm. 
Himself  and  master  hell  protect  from 

harm." 

The  remainder  of  this  quadrangle 
consists  of  the  dormitories  of  the 
scholars,  7  in  number.  Their  ar- 
rangements  are  worth  notice.  Some 
few  of  the  old  oak  bedsteads  given  by 
l)ean  Fleshmonger  still  remain.  The 
beds  of  the  scholars  in  old  times 
were  nothing  better  than  bundles  of 
straw  with  a  coverlet.  To  this  day 
clean  sheets  are  known  in  college  as 
clean  straw. 

To  the  S.  of  the  chapel  are  the 
Cloisters,  which,  though  usually  as- 
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(Signed  (together  with  the  oratory  in 
the  centre,  which  was  reallv  his 
work)  to  John  Fromond,  Wykeham's 
steward,  are  proved  by  entries  in 
the  Bnrsar*s  accounts,  brought  to 
light  by  the  late  Bev.  W.  H.  Gunner, 
to  have  formed  part  of  Wykeham's 
original  plan,  and  to  have  been  con- 
secrated by  his  commissary,  Simon 
Bp.  of  Aghadoe,  July  17,  1396,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  chapel. 
The  cloisters  resemble  those  of  New 
College,  and  have  long  served  as  the 
college  burial-place.  They  contain 
some  brasses,  out  of  no  very  great 
interest  Among  the  "  autographs  " 
which  decorate  ueir  walls  are  those 
of  many  distinguished  Wykehamists. 
Not  the  least  interesting  is  that 
of  the  excdlent  Bp.  Ken,  on  the 
buttress  of  the  S.E.  comer.  His 
friend  Turner's,  afterwards  Bp.  of 
Ely,  is  near  it.  Ken  had  been 
educated  here,  and  became  a  fellow 
of  the  college  in  1666.  The  Evening 
and  Morning  Hymns  with  which  we 
are  all  fa-milJAr  first  appeared  in  the 
Manual  of  Prayers  written  by  Ken 
for  the  use  of  Winchester  scholars. 
His  own  orgap.  remained  for  many 
years  after  his. death  in  his  room 
here,  over  the  "  8rd  chamber."  The 
oratory  in  the  centre,  completed 
about  1430,  was  intended  by  Fro- 
mond  to  serve  as  a  chantry  in 
which  daily  masses  might  be  said 
for  the  repose  of  those  buried  in  the 
cloisters.  For  the  last  2  centuries 
it  has  been  used  as  the  Libraryt  and 
it  now  contains  a  good  collection  of 
books,  besides  the  rare  MSS.  and 

'  other  literary  treasures  of  which  it 
can  boast,  indudmg  early  printed 
books  by  Caxton  and  Wynkyn  de 
Worde. — See  Arch,  Joum.y  vol.  xv. 
The  glass  in  the  E.  window  is  of  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  re- 
moved here  from  the  small  chapel 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  college  cha^. 
Above  the  library  is  a  small  room 
ceiled  with  oak,  which  may  perhaps 

-v^ave  been  the  dormitory  and  cell  of 
the  first  chaplain. 


A  passage  between  the  hall  staiis 
and  the  chapel  leads  to  the  present 
Schoolroom  and  playground.  The 
schoolroom  is  a  plain  brick  building, 
erected  temp.  Chas.  II.  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  former  Wykehamists. 
Over  the  door  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Wykeham  cast  by  Gibber  (fether 
of  OoUey  Gibber),  and  presented  by 
him  in  1692.  The  sculptor's  gene- 
rosity was  not  altogether  dism- 
terested.  His  sons  were  by  their 
mother  of  *•  founder's  kin.**  CoUey, 
the  elder,  when  presented  for  ad- 
mission, was  rejected.  But  before 
Lewis,  the  yoimger,  offered  himself, 
the  wary  artist  took  care  to  guard 
him  agamst  a  like  misfortune  by  the 
gift  of  the  founder's  statue.  "  Where- 
upon," writes  Golley,  •'the  door  of 
preferment  was  opened  to  him." 
The  room  is  90  ft.  by  36.  Bemark 
the  -Tabula  legum"  on  the  E.  wall, 
and  on  that  opposite  the  sentence 
**  Aut  disce,  aut  discede ;  manet  sots 
tertia  cfledi."  The  devices-  are  a  mitre 
and  crozier,  the  reward  of  learning ; 
an  inkhom,  instruments,  and  a  swoid, 
emblems  of  a  civil  or  military  life  ; 
and  the  Wykeham  rod  of  4  twigs, 
the  •*  sors  tertia."  The  coats  of  arms 
round  the  cornice  are  those  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  the  erection. 
Among  them  will  be  noticed  those 
of  Bps.  Ken,  Morley,  and  Turner; 
Paulet  Earl  of  Wilton,  Baptist  Noel, 
Earl  Geunpden,  &c  The  visitor  should 
notice  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  scdbSf  or  college-boys*  book-boxes 
(scob  =  box  spelt  backwards),  the 
outer  lid  forming  a  screen,  the  inner 
a  ^esk ;  books,  &c.,  being  kept  below. 
What  in  other  schools  are  known  as 
"  forms "  or  "  classes "  are  here 
termed  "  books."  The  oak  benches 
on  which  the  boys  sit  astride  are 
said  to  have  been  removed  from  the 
original  school-room.  In  the  play- 
ground, known  as  Meads,  is  the  Ivr 
firmary,  called  by  its  founder.  Warden 
Harris,  BeGiesda,  also  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Gharles  II.  At  the  N.E. 
comer  of  "Meads"    is  **non-licet 
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gate,"  the  great  oaken  leaves  of  which 
bear  marks  which  are  shown  as  those 
of  Oliver  Oromweirs  shot.  A  fives- 
court  has  been  built  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kidding,  now  the  head  master. 

The  offices  and  apartments  of  the 
Cknnmoners  are  behind  the  house  of 
tlie  head  master,  and  near  the  school- 
room. They  were  rebuilt. in  1840, 
principally  from  the  subscriptions  of 
old  Wykehamists,  have  been  since 
greatly  improved,  and  now  form  a 
pleasing  edifice,  centre  and  two 
wings,  with  good  Perp.  windows 
inserted. 

A  certain  number  of  the  boys  are 
elected  annually  scholars  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Formerly  only  boys 
on  the  foundation  were  elected,  a 
certain  preference  being  given  to 
founder^s  kin.  These  privileges  are 
now  abolished,  and  the  foundation 
scholarships  themselves  are  tlirown 
open  to  public  competition.  The 
election  takes  place  on  the  Tuesday 
after  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  (July  7),  when  the 
Warden  of  New  College  and  two 
"  Posers "  arrive  from  Oxford,  and 
are  greeted  with  an  ''ad  portas" 
oration  by  the  senior  scholars,  and, 
together  with  the  warden,  sub-war- 
den, and  head  master,  conduct  the 
examination.  This  lasts  for  a  week. 
On  the  day  of  election  the  college 
entertains  all  Wykehamists  who 
come  for  the  occasion;  the  boys 
being  regaled,  besides  other  dainty 
fare,  witii  an  ancient  dish — a  kind  of 
mincemeat — ^highly  popular  among 
them  by  the  name  of  "stuckling." 
The  evening  before  the  Midsummer 
vacation  the  song  of  Dtdce  Domum  is 
sung  by  all  the  boys  in  the  courts  of 
the  college.  (It  should  be  read  in 
the  original  Latin.)  Its  origin  is 
unknown;  but  tradition  gives  it  to 
a  boy  who  was  detained,  at  school 
during  the  holidays,  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment. It  can  be  tinced  back  far 
more  than  a  century.  The  mediseval 
hymn,  **Jam  lucis  orto  sidere,"  is 
also  sung  in  procession  round  the 

[Surrey,  drc] 


chamber  court  on  the  last  morning 
of  the  summer  half-year,  on  coming 
out  of  chapel,  by  the  whole  body. 
Half-hoUdays,  known  here  as  "  half- 
remedies"  ("  Bemissionis  dies**),  are 
fiven  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
ut,  by  a  sin^ar  exception  to  the 
general  practice  of  schools,  not  on 
Saturdays.  "  Whole  remedies  "  are 
sometimes  given  on  a  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  at  the  request  of  the  *^  pre- 
fect of  hall,"  who  is  intrusted  by  the 
head  master  with  a  ring,  for  the  day, 
with  the  significant  motto  "Com- 
mendat  rarior  usus."  Half-remedies 
are  spent  on  St.  Catherine's  -  hill, 
when  the  weather  allows. 

(3.)  Returning  into  College-street, 
the  tourist  should  next  visit  tlio  re- 
mains of  Wclveseu  Castle,  which  lie 
beyond  the  brook,  on  Ihe  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  The  castle  (the 
old  palace  of  the  bishops)  was  built 
by  Bp.  Henry  de  Blois  in  1138.  The 
walls  of  the  keep,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  outer  walls,  are  nearly  perfect, 
and  of  good  Norm,  character.  They 
were  close  to  the  old  city  wall ;  and 
probably,  before  that  was  built,  them- 
selves served  as  part  of  the  external 
defences.  (The  city  walls  themselves 
are  of  much  later  date.)  Remark 
the  curious  string-courses  in  the 
Norm,  walls,  which  take  the  place 
of  lloman  bonding -tiles,  and  pro- 
bably served  the  same  purpose,  of 
bonding  together  the  rubole  wall. — 
/.  H.  Parker,  The  interior  is  little 
more  than  a  picturesque  ruin;  but 
there  are  several  very  perfect  Norm, 
windows  and  other  details  which 
deserve  examination.  The  chapel 
is  Perp. ;  the  interior  has  been  mo- 
dernized. The  episcopal  palace,  ad- 
joining, built  by  Bp.  Morley,  is  now 
occupied  as  a  school. 

The  castle  probably  derives  its 
name  from  some  Ulf  or  "  Wdf,**  an 
old  Saxon  lord  of  the  "  ey  "  or  island 
here.  Tradition,  however,  asserts 
that  the  tribute  of  wolves*  heads 
exacted  by  King  Edgar  from   the 
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Welsh  was  delivered  annually  on 
this  spot,  whence  its  name.  It  sus- 
tained more  than  one  long  siege,  and 
has  received  more  than  one  royal 
visit.  Here  Queen  Mary  was  lodged 
before  her  marriage;  here  she  re- 
ceived Philip  of  Spain;  and  here, 
after  the  ceremony,  the  ball  took 

Elace  at  which  the  English  danced 
iaa  **  tristement  **  than  usual.  The 
castle  was  entirely  demolished  after 
the  surrender  of  Winchester  to 
Cromwell  in  1645.  Bp.  Morley  after 
the  Restoration  built  a  new  pokce  on 
its  site,  from  designs  by  Sir  0.  Wren, 
who  was  then  building  the  palace, 
which  was  pulled  down,  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  wings,  by 
Bp.  North,  d.  1820.  Smce  its  de- 
struction the  Bps.  of  Winchester 
have  had  no  official  house  in  the 
city,  Famham  Castle  (another  of  Bp. 
de  Blois*  strongholds)  being  their 
diocesan  residence. 


Retracing  our  steps  through  Col- 
lege-street into  the  Close,  remark 
Kingsgate  with  Little  St.  Swithun's 
Church  above  it.  The  gate  is  of  the 
13th  century.  The  small  church  was 
rebuilt  in  the  16th  century.  Such 
an  application  of  the  upper  part  of 
a  gateway  was  not  uncommon.  It 
stfi  exists  at  Bristol  and  Warwick; 
and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Canterbury  formerly  stood  above  the 
W.  gate  there. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  cathedral, 
beyond  the  close,  is  Bj^.  Morley  8 
College,  founded  by  him  m  1672,  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Bp.  Warner  at 
Bromley  in  Kent,  for  the  benefit  of 
10  widows  of  clergymen.  Between 
this  college  and  the  cathedral  was 
the  original  site  of  Hyde  Abbey,  or 
the  **Newan  Mynster,"  founded  by 
King  Alfred  as  a  last  resting-place 
for  himself  and  his  successors.  He 
was  himself  buried  here,  and  the 
buildings  were  completed  by  his  son 
Edward  the  Elder.  '  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  the  Abbey  was  removed  to 


the  site  of  the  late  county  Bridewell 

Passing  into  the  High-street,  a 
short  distance  below,  rt.  is  St,  Mau- 
rice's Church,  a  modem  E.  E.  build- 
ing, with  an  ancient  Perp.  tower. 

At  the  lower  or  E.  end  of  the 
High-street,  1.,  is  St.  John's  CJutpel, 
late  E.  E.,  with  a  triple  lancet  at 
the  E.  end,  belonging  to  the  hospital 
of  St.  John,  said  traditionally  to  have 
been  founded  by  Bp.  Beomstan,  d. 
934,  but  really  founded  by  Richard 
Devenish,  1289,  for  the  reception 
of  sick  and  lame  soldiers  and  other 
necessitous  travellers.  It  has  been 
restored  by  Mr.  Street.  The  hospital 
now  consists  of  several  neat  red-brick 
houses,  erected  1852,  inhabited  by 
46  almspeople.  Built  into  the  waU 
is  a  head  of  our  Saviour,  with  a  nim- 
bus (14th-centy.  work),  erroneously 
called  the  heaxl  of  John  the  Baptist 
in  a  charger.  In  the  large  hall  (a 
fine  room,  now  modernized,  and  used 
for  public  meetings,  &c.)  is  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Charles  H.,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  presented  by  the  king  on 
his  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  when  he  also  gave  the  Cor- 
poration the  four  silver-gilt  maces 
still  in  use.  There  are  also  portraits 
of  Col.  Brydges,  of  Avington,  by 
whose  bequest  the  rooms  were  fitted 
up,  the  first  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
&c.  The  site  of  the  East  gate  is  now 
an  open  space,  with  a  Russian  gnn 
in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by 
good  modern  houses. 

The  Soke  Bridge,  which  here 
crosses  the  Itchen,  stood  beyond  the 
old'E.  gate.  The  first  bridge  was 
built  here  by  St.  Swithun,  who  once 
miraculously  restored  the  eggs  in  an 
old  woman's  basket  which  had  been 
rudely  broken  by  the  workmen. 

St.  GHei^S'hiu,  which  rises  oppo- 
site the  bridge,  was  the  scene  of  the 
freat  fidr  of  Winchester,  so  fiEumous 
uring  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages  (see  arUe).  A  relic  of  this  great 
fair  still  survives,  and  is  held  on  St. 
GUes's  Day,  O.S.  (Sept.  12).  A  more 
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important  fair  is  held  on  8L  Mary 
Magdalene's -hiU,  on  her  festival, 
O.S.  (Aug.  3). 

St.  John's-street,  the  2nd  turning  1. 
beyond  the  bridge,  leads  ioSt  John's 
Church,  which  tiie  archssologist  will 
find  worth  a  visit  It  has  portions 
from  Tr.-Norm.  to  Perp.  The  plan 
is  very  unusual,  the  aisles  being 
wider  than  the  nave.  The  arches  are 
Tr.-Norm.  (temp.  Hen.  n.) ;  the  walls 
and  roof  corbels  E.  £.  (the  latter  de- 
serve notice).  The  tower  is  Perp., 
and  projects  at  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle, 
giving  the  W.  front  a  remarkably 
picturesque  appearance.  A  tall  Perp. 
screen  runs  across  nave  and  aisles, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  chancel  are 
inclosed  by  wooden  screens  of  the 
14th  century,  which  should  be  re- 
marked. On  each  side  of  the  chancel 
arch  (within  the  screen)  are  hagio- 
scopes, one  looking  from  the  S.  aisle 
toward  the  altar,  the  other  toward 
the  Easter  sepulchre  in  the  N.  aisle. 
The  niche  by  the  piscina  is  of  an 
unusual  form.  The  Easter  sepulchre 
is  at  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  wall,  and 
has  on  it  shields  bearing  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion.  Near  the  E.  end  of 
the  S.  wall  is  a  good  E.  E.  window. 
The  fra^ents  of  painted  glass  in 
the  S.  windows  are  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

Before  returning  to  the  city,  8t 
Peter's  Church,  Cheesehill  (A.-S. 
ceosel  =  gravel),  may  be  visited  (in 
the  street  which  opens  nearly  oppo- 
site Si  John's-street).  The  plan  is 
nearly  a  square,  with  no  distinct 
chancel.  Tne  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisle  by  3  Tr.-Norm.  arches  with 
massive  pillars.  Remark  the  curious 
E.  E.  window  in  the  ringing-loft  (the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  is  Norm.), 
the  Dec.  niches  at  the  end  of  the 
aisle,  and  the  roof  corbels.  The 
windows  at  the  E.  end  of  the  church 
are  Perp.  Gheesehill-street  will 
conduct  us  by  Wharf-hill,  Wharf- 
bridge,  and  College  Walk,  to  Wolve- 
sey  and  the  OoUege.  Lower  down 
the  Itchen  on  the  1,  bank  is  "Do- 


mum  Wharf,"  where  stood  the  le- 
gendary "  Domum  Tree." 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  High- 
street  stands  the  handsome  Toun 
Hall,  built  in  1873  by  Sir  G.  G.  8coU. 
It  is  of  Bath  and  Mansfield  stone,  in 
the  Geometrical  Gothic  style,  and 
contains,  beside  the  various  muni- 
cipal offices,  the 

Museum  (open  Mon.,  Wed.,  Sat,, 
10  to  3),  formerly  in  Jewry-street. 
The  Museum  contains,  besides  in- 
teresting local  antiquities,  natural 
history  specimens.  Here  are  pre- 
served a  series  of  standard  mea- 
sures formed  of  mixed  yellow  metal. 
They  comprise  a  Winchester  bushel 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  gallon 
and  quart  measures,  a  standard  yard 
and  a  weight  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

The  old  Town  Halt,  higher  up 
the  street,  is  converted  into  shops, 
but  retains  Sir  W.  Pauleys  quaint 
clock  (1711)  and  the  statue  of  Queen 
Anne,  given  by  his  fellow  M.P. 

Proceeding  up  the  High-street,  we 
pass  the  "  Penthouse,"  or  "  Piazza,  * 
with  its  overhanging  houses,  gables, 
bargeboards,  and  moulded  ridge-tiles, 
and  the  City  Cross,  a  very  beautiful 
design  of  the  15th  centy.,  restored  in 
1865  by  Mr,  G,  G.  ScoU.  It  was 
sold  to  the  paving  commissioners  in 
1770,  and  only  saved  by  the  indig- 
nant remonstrances  of  the  towns- 
people. The  figure  is  either  that 
of  St.  liawrence,  or  of  the  doubtful 
St.  Amphibalus,  to  whom  the  second 
Christian  church  here  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated.  {See  ante,  Cathe- 
dral.) Behind  it  is  the  Utile  Perp. 
Church  of  St  Lawrence  (restored),  of 
no  interest;  said,  without  sufficient 
evidence,  to  be  the  mother  church 
of  Winchester. 

Jewry-street  (rt.,  above  the  Cross)  , 
leads  to  the  suburban  parish  of 
Hyde  and  the  site  of  Hyde  Abbey, 
originally  founded  by  King  Alfred 
close  to  the  site  of  the  present  ca- 
thedral N.  {ante).  Alfred  was  him- 
self  buried  there,  as  were  many  of 
n2 
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his  successors ;  and  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  the  monks  removed  to 
the  later  building  in  Hyde  meadow, 
they  took  with  them  all  the  royal 
tombs  and  remains.  A  county  Bride- 
well was  erected  here  in  the  latter 
ptart  of  the  last  centy.,  and  was  in  use 
till  1850,  when  it  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  number  of  small  houses  built 
on  the  ground.  Many  objects  of 
interest  were  found  here  in  digging 
the  foundations  of  the  Bridewell; 
among  others,  the  head  of  a  pastoral 
staff,  c.  1250,  and  a  slab,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  which  probably  formed 
pait  of  the  tomb  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
This  is  now  at  Corby  Castle.  Three 
stone  coffins,  discovered  at  the  same 
time^  and  on  good  grounds  believed 
to  be  those  of  Alfred  himself,  Als- 
witha  his  queen,  and  his  son  Edward 
the  Elder,  were  broken  up  to  mend 
the  roads,  and  their  contents  huddled 
into  a  pit  in  the  Bridewell  garden. 
The  2nd  Abbey  of  Hyde  was  built 
by  Henry  I.,  and  many  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  belonged  to 
it.  Its  head  was  one  of  the  *'  mitred 
abbots  "  of  England ;  and  its  annual 
income,  at  the  Dissolution,  was  865Z. 
It  then  passed  to  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  who  became  lord  of 
so  much  monastic  property  in  Hamp- 
shire. In  Hyde  Abbey  School,  among 
other  men  of  distinction  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  were  educated 
Lord  Liveipool,  Admiral  Lord  Lyons, 
Deans  Gaisford  and  Gamier,  Wolfe 
the  poet,  General  Sir  P.  Maitland, 
and  George  Canning. 

The  remains  of  the  Abbey  are  very 
scanty.  There  are  some  portions  of 
the  walls,  a  good  but  not  very  early 
gateway,  and  some  small  15th-centy. 
doorways,  beside  a  curious  piece  of 
diaper-work  built  into  one  of  the 
neighbouring  walls.  The  Church  of 
St.  Bartholomeuj,  with  low  W.  tower, 
which  adjoins,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  with  fragments  of  the  Abbey 
itself;  but  the  fine  (restored)  Norm. 
S.  doorway  and  tiie  lancet  trefoil- 
headed  windows  in  the  nave,  and  the 


two  Norm,  arches  in  the  N.  aisle,  are 
certainly  in  their  original  positions. 
A  very  pleasant  pathwav,  still  known 
as  "  the  Monks'  Walk,^*  leads  from 
here  to  King's  Worthy.  (See  Exc.  g.) 

Returning  to  the  High-street,  and 
still  ascending,  we  reach  the  Wed 
Gate,  a  valuable  specimen  of  military 
architecture  of  the  time  of  Henry  HL 
—/.  jff.  P.;  and  tolerably  perfect, 
although  later  windows  hia,ve  been 
inserted.  Just  beyond  the  gate,  on 
the  road  to  Romsey,  is  an  obelisk, 
marking  the  spot  where  the  market 
was  held  outside  the  walls  dur- 
ing the  plague  of  1666.  The  load 
on  the  1.  of  the  W.  gate  leads  to 
Castle-hiU,  the  site  of  the  old  Cas- 
tle or  Boyal  PcUace,  which  must  be 
visited. 

The  Hall  of  the  Palace*  built  in 
the  13th  centy.  by  Henry  m.,  long 
served  as  the  County  Hall,  and  was 
divided  by  partitions  into  civil  and 
criminal  courts.  New  courts  h&ye 
now  been  erected,  and  the  hall 
restored  to  its  original  dimensions, 
by  Mr.  H,  F,  WyaU;  the  fitting 
of  the  windows  with  heraldic  glass 
is  also  in  progress  (1876).  The  hall 
is  a  remarj£ably  fine  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  its  time, 
and  is  divided  by  pillars  and  arches 
like  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  chureh, 
(Comp.  the  hall  at  Oakham,  and  the 
beautifiil  Salle  des  Chevaliers  at 
Mont  St.  Michel. — Smirke  ;  see  also 
Parker,  *  Dom.  Arch.'  vol.  i.).  The 
windows  are  of  two  lights,  with  a 
quatrefoil  in  the  head,  and  with 
seats  formed  in  the  sill  in  the 
interior,  an  unfailing  distinction 
between  domestic  and  church  win- 
dows. The  upper  parts  alone  were 
glazed  originally,  the  lower  portions 
being  fitt^  with  wooden  snutters. 
At  each  end,  in  the  gable,  is  a  triple 
lancet  window. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  hall,  above 
what  was  formerly  the  royal  seat, 

*  Its  original  pupoee  has  been  thoroughly 
proved  by  Mr.  Smirke  (JProc.  qfArekaoi.  In* 
<«it.— Winchester  vol.). 
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hangs  the  fiunous  Bound  Table  of 
King  Arthur— an  illustration  of  the 
venerable  legends  which  made  **  Gaer 
Gwent" — ^Winchester — the  capital 
of  the  old  British  King,  as  well  as  of 
King  Alfred.  In  its  present  form 
the  painting  of  the  table  is  not  earlier 
than  the  first  part  of  the  1 6th  century. 
In  the  centre  is  a  double  rose,  red 
and  white ;  above  which  is  the  figure 
of  King  Arthur,  seated  and  crowned. 
The  r^  of  the  table  is  divided  into 
24  particoloured  rays,  each  of  which 
has  the  name  of  one  of  the  world- 
renowned  knights  written  in  the 
border.  There  are  bullet-marks  in 
different  parts,  the  alleged  work  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  The  table  is 
said  to  have  been  repainted  on  the 
occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  through  Winchester 
in  1522,  when  he  and  Henry  VIII. 
yieited  it  together,  and  this  "un- 
scannable  "  verse  is  said  to  have  been 
placed  below  it — 

^Carolus    et    HenricuB    vivant;    defengor 
nterqae 
HenrlcQs  fidel,  Garoloa  ecclegtaa." 

The  earliest  known  reference  to 
the  table  is  that  of  Hardyng,  temp. 
Hen.  YL,  who  alludes  to  it  as 
•*  hanging  yet "  at  Winchester.  "  La 
table  ronde,  fabrique  par  Merlin,"  is 
mentioned  also  by  Diego  de  Vera,  a 
Spaniard  who  was  present  at  the 
marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary  at 
"  Hunscrit/'  as  he  is  jpleased  to  call 
the  old  city.  There  is  a  notice,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
of  a  "rota  fortunie,"  or  wheel  of 
fortune,  painted  on  the  gable  of  this 
hall,  toward  the  E.;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  *'  rota  "  itself 
may  have  been  converted  into  the 
table  of  King  Arthur— himself  an  ex- 
ample of  the  changes  brought  about 
by  the  fickle  goddess.  At  any  rate 
it  is  not  unlik^y  that  the  table  itself 
may  be  of  fiur  greater  antiquity  than 
its  present  form  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. 

The   Castle  itself  (of  which  this 
hall  and  the  fragments  of  a  sub- 


terranean passage,  or  sally-port,  are 
the  sole  remains)  was  originally  built 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  continued  one 
of  the  habitual  residences  of  the 
kings  of  En^and  until  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  He,  known 
as  "  Henry  of  Winchester,"  was  bom 
here  in  1207;  and,  1232-1285,  re- 
built the  existing  hall,  and  other 
parts  of  the  cai^e.  Many  subse- 
quent repairs  are  noticed;  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
this  hall  (the  bosses  in  the  roof  are 
temp.  Edw.  IV.)  and  to  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  castle  seems  to  have 
afforded  no  suitable  apartments  on 
the  occasion  of  more  recent  royal 
visits  to  Winchester:  since  either 
the  bishop's  palace  (Wolvesey)  or 
the  Deanery  was  then  placed  in  re- 
quisition. It  was  entirely  dis- 
mantled after  the  siege  by  Cromwell 
in  1645. 

The  open  space  in  front  of  the 
castle  was  the  scene  (March,  1330) 
of  the  beheading  of  Edmund  Earl 
of  Kent,  brother  of  the  unhappy 
Edward  II.,  who  had  been  murdered 
at  Berkeley  Castle  3  years  before 
Kent  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery 
of  Mortimer.  The  Earl's  popularity 
is  said  to  have  been  so  great,  that  he 
was  kept  waiting  a  whole  day  before 
a  headsman  could  be  found ;  a  con- 
victed felon  at  last  undertook  the 
office  of  executioner  on  promise  of 
pardon. 

It  was  in  Winchester  Castle  that 
the  conspirators  implicated  in  the 
plot  called  the  "Bye"  were  ar- 
raigned, Nov.  15,  1603  (the  plague 
having  driven  the  courts  of  law  from 
London),  and  there  too  Raleigh 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death 
upon  the  **  Main."  (His  execution, 
it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  take 

?lace  till  15  years  afterwards.)  On 
Tov.  29  the  priests  Watson  and 
Clarke  were  executed,  both  "very 
bloodily  handled;  being  out  down 
alive."  On  the  5th  of  December 
Brooke  was  brought  to  the  scaffold, 
and  "beheaded  Uke  a  gentleman;*' 
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his  companions,  Markham,  Grey, 
and  Gobham,  bein^  respited  at  the 
block,  after  sickening  suspense. 

The  Barracks,  adjoining  the  castle, 
S.,  are  the  only  finished  portion  of 
the  palace  commenced  here  by 
Charles  II.  in  1683.  Walpole  de- 
scribes it,  somewhat  unjustly,  as  "  a 
mixture  of  a  town-hall  and  a  hos- 
pital ;  the  worst  thing  I  ever  saw  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  bad  choice  of  situation  in 
such  a  country,  all  ups  that  should 
be  downs."  This  criticism  is  hardly 
fair.  The  palace  would  have  com- 
manded fine  views  over  the  valley 
of  the  Itchen :  and  it  was  proposed 
to  form  a  noble  street,  leading 
in  a  direct  line  from  its  principal 
entrance  to  the  great  W.  door  of  the 
cathedral.  The  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  king's  house  at  Newmarket 
"made  him,"  says  Evelyn,  "more 
eager  for  Winchester."  Tie  new 
palace  was  modelled  on  that  of 
Versailles ;  and  the  works  were  pro- 
ceeded with  for  2  years,  until  the 
death  of  Charles  stopped  them  alto- 
gether. The  only  part  completed 
was  occasionally  lised  as  a  depot  for 
prisoners  of  war,  and  after  giving 
shelter  to  a  large  colony  of  French 
refugee  priests,  was  converted  into 
permanent  barracks  in  1796,  The 
admirable  plans  of  the  lamented 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  addition  of  sets  of 
rooms  for  married  soldiers,  and  the 
buildings  will  now  accommodate 
2000  officers  and  men. 

The  views  from  the  city  Cemetery, 
across  the  railroad,  are  very  beautiful. 
The  valley  of  the  Itchen  is  com- 
manded, with  the  grey  towers  of  St. 
Cross  rising  above  thick  masses  of 
foliage.  Near  the  cemetery  is  the 
Diocesan  Training  School,  a  con- 
siderable pile  of  building,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  8000Z.  The  building 
crowning  the  hill  on  the  Bomsey 
road  is  the  County  Gaol,  conducted 
on  the  separate  system.  The  County 
Hospital,  adjoining  (the  first  esta-l 


blished  out  of  London,  1786),  is  a 
highly  ornamented  red-brick  build- 
ing, by  Butterfidd;  it  was  removed 
from  the  town  below  in  1865. 

8t  Thomas's  Church,  in  Southgate- 
street  on  the  road  to  St.  Cross,  is 
a  striking  modem  building,  with  a 
spire.  Holy  Trinity,  at  North  Walls, 
built  by  Woodyer  in  1855,  is  in  purer 
taste.  St.  MichaeVs,  in  Kingsgate- 
street,  is  chiefly  modem  and  very 
bad;  but  has  a  curious  13t^-centy. 
sun-dial  built  into  its  wall.  Near 
the  barracks,  on  West-hUl,  stands 
Christ  Church,  built  by  Canon  Caras 
from  Ml.  Christian's  designs.  The 
number  of  churches  and  chapels 
formerly  existing  within  the  walls  of 
Winchester,  according  to  Milner, 
was  65;  other  authorities  fix  it  at 
48:  either  statement  is  almost  in- 
credible ;  the  number,  however,  was 
certainly  very  large.  All  but  9  have 
now  disietppeared,  to  which  the  new 
churches  of  Christ  Church  and  Holy 
Trinity  are  to  be  added. 


Walks  arid  Drives. 

(o)  The  first  tcoOk  from  Winchester 
will  of  course  be  to  the  Hospital  of 
8t.  Cross,  distant  rather  more  than  a 
mile  S.,  in  the  hamlet  of  Sparkford. 
It  may  be  reached  either  from  the 
High  -  street  through  Southgate- 
street  (which  leads  direct  to  the 
village),  or,  far  more  pleasantly,  by 
proceeding  down  Kingsgate-street  to 
the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Faith 
(post),  and  thence  by  a  meadow  path 
near  the  bank  of  the  Itchen.  There 
is  no  foundation  of  the  sort  in  Eng- 
land which  can  be  compared  in  point 
of  interest  with  St.  Cross. 

The  original  hospital  of  St  Cross 
was  founaed  in  1136,  by  Henry 
de  Blois,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  for  18 
poor  men,  •*  decayed  and  past  their 
strength."  A  hundred  other  poor 
were  to  receive  a  certain  allowance 
daily;  and  what  remained  of  the 
revenues  was  to  be  distributed  in 
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general  charity.  After  much  i>er- 
version  of  the  founder's  design  during 
the  13th  century,  the  charity  was 
duly  restored  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham.  His  successor  in  the  bisnop- 
ric.  Cardinal  Beaufort  (1404-1447), 
greatly  increased  it,  and  added  a 
distinct  establishment,  called  ^The 
Almshouse  of  Noble  Poverty,"  for 
Ihe  support  of  2  priests,  35  brethren, 
and  3  nuns,  who  were  to  act  as  Sisters 
3f  Charity,  and  wait  on  the  sick. 
This  second  establishment,  however, 
rapidly  merged  into  the  first;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  estates  with 
which  Beaufort  had  endowed  it, 
having  been  purchased  from  Henry 
YI.,  were  reclaimed  on  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  York  in  1461,  on  the 
plea  that  the  crown  lands  could  not 
be  alienated. 

The  hospital  remained  untouched 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Befor- 
mation ;  but  its  ancient  charters  and 
grants  were,  it  is  said,  destroyed 
during  the  16th  century  by  the 
widow  of  a  steward,  in  order  to  cover 
her  husband's  defalcations.  Long 
disputes  followed  between  the  master 
and  the  brethren,  which  endured 
until  1696,  when  a  Custumary  was 
drawn  up  which  all  agreed  to  ob- 
serve. Tne  mastership  fell  into  lay 
hands  during  tiie  great  rebellion; 
and  the  tragical  end  of  the  regicides, 
John  Lisle,  and  Cook,  Solicitor- 
General  to  the  Parliament,  who  suc- 
cessively filled  the  office,  would  point 
a  moral  for  Spelman's  *  History  of 
Sacrilege.*  After  the  Restoration 
the  post  was  held  by  the  ex-comet 
of  horse,  Heniy  Compton,  afterwards 
Bp.  of  London,  the  crowner  of 
"William  and  Mary,  and  by  the 
learned  and  amiable  Bp.  Porteus. 
The  mastership  was  held  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Earl  of  Guilford, 
whose  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  hospital  gave  rise  to  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  after  long  litiga- 
tion a  new  distribution  of  the  reve- 
nues was  arranged.  At  present  the 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  12 


trustees,  who  elect  the  13  brethren; 
and  the  income,  which  had  been  seri- 
ously diminished,  is  now  more  equally 
divided.  The  hospital  now  supports 
13  brethren  (no  longer  bound  to 
celibacy),  who  wear  a  long  black 
gown  with  a  silver  cross  on  the  left 
breast.  Each  has  5«.  a  week  iu 
money,  his  house  consisting  of  2 
rooms,  with  pantry,  and  a  garden, 
and  a  certain  daily  allowance  of  meat, 
bread,  and  beer,  besides  an  extra 
supply  on  the  chief  festivals,  when 
thev  are  regaled  on  "  plum  porridge  " 
ana  gigantic  miuce-pies.  On  Good 
Friday,  after  morning  service,  they 
partake  of  a  kind  of  liquid  hot  cross 
bun,  known  as  "Judas'  sop."  The 
charity  of  **the  Hundred  Men's 
Hall  *'  is  now  represented  by  a  small 
quarterly  payment  to  certain  poor  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Faith,  of  which  the 
living  ^there  is  now  no  church)  is  held 
with  tne  mastership  of  St.  Cross. 
The  general  doles  of  wheaten  bread 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Holv  Cross  (May 
3),  ihe  obit  of  the  founder  (Aug.  10), 
and  the  eves  of  the  great  festivals, 
which  had  been  much  abused,  are 
now  confined  to  the  members  of  tlie 
hospital. 

The  charity,  however,  which  will 
most  interest  the  visitor,  is  tho 
"  Wayfarer's  Dole,"  which  is  given, 
in  the  shape  of  a  horn  of  beer  and  a 
slice  of  bread,  to  all  who  demand  it 
at  the  porter's  lodge,  until  the  two 
gallons  of  beer  and  two  loaves  of 
bread  to  which  the  "support"  is 
now  limited  are  expended.  This  is 
nov  nearly  the  last  relic  in  England 
of  the  old-world  charity,  wliich  could 
afford  to  provide  indiscriminately  for 
all  comers. 

The  hospital  is  entered  by  a  plain 
gate  on  the  N. ;  within  which  is  a 
small  court,  having  1.  the  remains  of 
a  large  building,  said,  but  probably 
inaccurately,  to  have  been  the 
"Hundred  Men's  Hall;"  and  ri;. 
some  of  the  ancient  offices,  now  used 
as  a  stable.  Immediately  in  firont  is 
the  Oatehotucj  the  work  of  Cardinal 
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Beaufort,  whose  arms  and  devices 
appear  in  different  parts  of  it.  The 
massive  square  tower  rises  above  the 
high  roofs  on  either  side,  "and  is 
well  supported  by  buttresses  and  by 
an  octagonal  turret  in  one  comer, 
which  gives  much  character  to  the 
outline."  Eemark  the  arch  of  the 
gateway  itself,  with  its  rich  span- 
drels. Above  are  3  niches,  in  one  of 
which  the  kneeling  figure  of  the 
cardinal  still  remains.  In  this  gate- 
way, 1.,  is  the  porter's  lodge,  where 
the  wayfarer  must  ask  for  his  bread 
and  beer,  and  obtain  admission 
tickets  at  6d.  for  one.  Is.  for  three. 
Is.  Qd.  for  a  party,  tlie  amount 
being  equally  divided  between  the 
"Brother  Exhibitor"  (an  officer 
changed  every  month),  the  library, 
and  the  burial  fund. 

The  view  which  opens  after  pass- 
ing through  this  gate  much  resembles 
that  of  an  Oxford  quadrangla  The 
buildings  occupy  3  sides  of  a  square ; 
the  4th,  toward  the  S.,  being  partly 
closed  by  the  church.  A  group  of 
fine  trees,  and  glimpses  of  green, 
quiet  meadows,  are  caught  beyond. 
The  grand  old  church,  grouping  so 
picturesquely  with  the  lower  masses 
of  building,  full  of  variety  and 
changeful  outline,  carries  back  the 
mind  at  once  to  ages  which  were 
"  as  lavish  of  architectural  beauty  on 
what  modem  habits  would  deem  a 
i-eceptacle  for  beggars,  as  on  the 
noblest  of  royal  palaces." 

A  low  cloister,  of  the  16th  cent., 
forms  the  E.  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  connects  the  porter's  lodge  with 
the  Ghwrch.  This  is  almost  through- 
out Tr.-Norm.,  and  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  that  period  (the  middle 
of  the  12th  century)  remaining  in 
this  country. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  with 
aisles  to  tlie  nave  and  choir  (but  not 
to  the  transepts)  and  a  north  porch. 
The  original  high  roofs  remain ;  and 
from  the  centre  rises  a  massive  square 
tower,  reaching  only  one  story  above 
the  roof.    Full  architectural  details 


wiU  be  found  in  Mr,  Freeman's  papei 
on  this  church,  in  the  Winchester 
vol.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  ArchsBoL 
Institute.  From  this  we  have  bor- 
rowed largely. 

The  exterior  should  first  be 
noticed.  The  church  seems  to  have 
been  in  building  from  the  time  of 
Bp.  Henry  de  Blois  (d.  1171)  t« 
about  1292.  It  exhibits  two  periodi 
of  Tr.-Norm.  (one  a  little  later  thai 
the  other,  but  both  before  1200), 
forming  the  mass  of  the  church; 
some  E.  E.  in  the  nave ;  which  be- 
comes fully  developed  Dec.  in  the 
clerestory,  and  in  the  great  window 
of  the  W.  firont.  The  doorway  here, 
**  with  the  splendid  W.  window,  the 
graceful  lancets  at  the  ends  of  the 
aisles,  and  the  small  gable  lights,  all 
form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
simple  compositions  imaginable." 
The  clerestory  windows,  of  2  lights, 
differ  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides. 

Passing  round  to  the  S.  side  of  the 
church,  remark  the  windows  in  the 
nave,  varying  from  E.  E.  to  Tr.-Norm. 
At  the  end  of  the  S.  transept,  the 
only  remaining  portion  of  De  Blois' 
hospital  is  attached  to  the  church. 
This  is  a  mere  fragment,  but  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  original 
buildings  were  here,  and  to  account 
for  the  comparative  plainness  of  the 
church  on  tiie  S.  side.  (Winchester 
Cathedral  and  Eomsey  also  had  their 
conventual  buildings  on  this  side, 
which  in  both  is  much  plainer  than 
the  N.) 

At  the  angle  of  the  choir  aisle  and 
the  S.  transept  is  a  much  enriched 
and  very  remarkable  triple  arch. 
It  is  probable  that  it  wtis  a  doorway 
into  the  cloister^  though  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  it  was  a  doorway 
at  all,  and  not  rather  '*  a  sort  of  buttery 
hatch,  whence  the  dole  was  given 
out."  The  extemal  walls  and  win- 
dows of  the  choir  aisle,  and  the 
lower  story  of  the  transept,  belong 
to  the  late  Norm,  period. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  church 
remark   the   square  turrets,  rising 
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from  the  pilaster  buttresses;  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  windows,  in 
setSp  ranging  with  those  of  the  8 
clerestory,  "^e  triforium,  and  of  the 
aisles.  Above,  in  the  gable,  are  2 
small  circular  openings  intended  ori- 
ginally to  air  the  tim  TOr  roof,  but  now 
glazed.. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  church  the 
far  greater  ricbness  of  the  windows 
should  be  observed.  The  N.  porch 
is  E.  £. 

The  Interior  of  the  church  de- 
serves the  most  careful  and  length- 
ened notice  in  all  its  details.  It  has 
been  well  restored  hy  Butterfield,  with 
a  moderate  application  of  colour  at 
the  E.  end.  Two  fine  original  win- 
dows tliat  had  been  hidden  bj  the 
modem  reredos  were  discovered  and 
laid  open,  and  several  memorial 
windows  have  been  set  up  bv  various 
benefactors.  The  Choir  lias  the 
"pointed  arch  introduced  as  an  arch 
of  construction  throughout,  while 
the  semicircular  form  is  retained  as 
an  arch  of  decoration."  Remark 
the  rich  "Corinthianizing'*  capitals. 
Above  is  the  well-known  triiorium 
of  intersecting  arches,  once  regarded 
as  having  first  suggested  the  Grothic 
or  pointed  arch.  Whether  the  tri- 
forium was  ever  open  as  a  gallery 
seems  uncertain.  There  is  now  no 
passage  except  at  the  £.  end.  The 
details  are  very  rich.  It  belongs, 
together  with  the  clerestory  and 
vaulting  of  the  choir,  to  the  2nd 
period,  after  the  death  of  De  Blois. 
The  original  altar-slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  with  its  five  consecration 
crosses,  remains  in  p'erfect  preserva- 
tion, as  the  base  of  the  present  com- 
munion table.  On  either  side  of 
the  ^\ifa  are  stone  screens  with 
tabernacle  work,  which  probably  he- 
Jong  to  the  latest  period  of  f  erp., 
when  all  sorts  qf  mixtures  were  in 
use.  On  tlie  0.  side  of  the  altar  in  » 
sm^ll  credence  table,  bei^ring  on  one 
of  its  sides  an  ^gle  with  a  scroll, 
the  emblem  qf  St.  Johm  and  no 
doubt  referring  to  the  Knights  of 


St.  John,  or  "Hospitallers,"  who 
were  appointed  by  the  founder 
guardians  and  administrators  of  the 
charity.  Bemark  the  encaustic  tiles. 
The  motto  "  Have  mynde,"  on  many 
of  them,  was  probably  that  of  one  of 
the  former  masters.  Those  with  the 
initials  **Z.  O."  commemorate  an 
anonymous  donation  of  500/.  towatds 
the  restoration  of  the  choir  in  1863. 
The  stalls  are  modem. 

The  choir,  like  that  of  Bomsey,  is 
inclosed  by  a  stone  wall  (perhaps  of 
later  date).  The  windows  here  (all 
the  details  of  which  are  of  the  ^d 
date)  should  be  noticed.  The  E.  e^d 
of  the  S.  aisle  has  been  fitted  up  sa 
a  morning  chapel  for  the  community, 
with  the  stalls  removed  fiom  the 
chancel.  They  have  carved  pendants 
of  great  beauty,  and  are  probably 
temp.  Hen.  VIII. 

In  the  IVanaepts  observe  the 
gradual  approach  to  E.  £.  in  the 
upper  range  of  windows  (lancet 
shaped)  and  in  the  vaulting.  A 
lower  window  in  the  N.  transept 
exhibits  a  veiy  remarkable  variety  of 
the  beak-head  moulding,  developed 
into  the  complete  form  of  a  bird. 
In  the  N.E.  angle  of  this  transept  is 
the  base  of  a  pillar,  probably  the 
only  fragment  of  the  }2r«<  period  re- 
maining in  the  interior.  One  of  tho 
original  Trans,  windows  above  now 
opens  into  the  infirmary  of  the  hos- 
pital, so  that  the  sick  might,  in  effect, 
be  present  at  the  services ;  anarrange- 
ment  made  probably  at  the  time  ot 
the  alterations  by  Cardinal  Beaufort 
In  the  S.  transept  remark  the  curious 
brackets  supporting  the  clustered 
vaulting  shafts.  A  plain  door  in  the 
S.E.  comer  opens  into  a  vaulted 
chamber,  noticed  from  without  as 
the  only  lemaining  fragment  of  the 
fir9t  hospitdl.  At  the  angle  between 
the  tnoisept  and  tUe  apoir  remark 
the  verv  perplexing  arrangements 
within  the  triple  arch  (an^,  T}ie 
recesse0  mav  m^e  served  as  aum- 
bries ;  but  the  visitor  must  ibmi  his 
own  conclusions. 

N  3 
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The  massiye  pillars  of  the  Nave 
are  in  ^t  E.  E. ;  but  some  Norman 
adaptation  may  be  traced  in  the 
capitak,  and  some  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  bases.  A  small  bunch  of 
foliage  in  the  string-course  indicates 
the  point  at  which  the  Trans,  ceases, 
and  the  E.  E.  begins.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  W.  window  is  partly 
modem,  and  partly  consists  of  ancient 
.  fragments  of  various  dates,  collected 
from  different  parts  of  the  church. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  now 
placed  the  Norm,  font  from  the  de- 
stroyed church  of  St.  Faith. 

The  very  fine  Brass  of  John  de 
Gampden,  warden,  1382  (the  friend 
of  Wilhain  of  Wykeham),  lies  in 
the  choir.  In  the  S.  aisle  is  the 
monument  of  ''Speaker"  Cornwall, 
d.  1789. 

The  haU,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  is  part  of  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort's work.  Remark  the  high- 
pitched  timber  roof;  the  graceful 
windows  of  2  lights,  with  the  car- 
dinal's arms  in  stained  glass,  sur- 
mounted by  his  hat,  and  with  his 
motto  on  small  scrolls  in  the  quar- 
ries; the  minstrels'  gallery  at  the 
W.  end ;  the  central  hearth,  and  the 
black  jacks,  saltcellars,  and  curious 
candlesticks  still  preserved.  On  cer- 
tain festival  days  the  brethren  as- 
semble and  dine  in  ^s  hall,  when 
the  scene  at  dusk,  with  the  firelight 
glancing  on  the  grave  figures,  in  their 
dark  monastic  gowns,  resembles  some 
picturesque  **  interior^*  by  Eembrandt 
or  Ostade.  Against  the  E.  end  of 
the  hall  is  fastened  a  curious  early 
German  triptych  (certainly  not  by 
Albert  Durer  as  is  sometimes  as- 
serted), the  principal  subject  being 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi.  In  the 
windows  of  the  passage  which 
leads  from  the  W.  end  of  the  hall 
to  the  kitchen  will  be  noticed  the 
motto  of  Robert  Sherborne,  **Dilexi 
sapientiam,''  with  the  date  in  archaic 
numerals,  1497.  The  kitchen  and 
offices  should  be  inspected;  they 
belong  to  Beaufort's  work. 


At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  haU  a 
staircase  ascends  to  the  fonndei's 
chamber ;  beyond  which,  in  a  second 
room,  are  some  carved  oak  presses, 
and  on  the  W.  side  the  initials  and 
motto  of  Robert  Sherborne,  master  of 
ti^e  hospital  in  1503.  The  stairs  on 
the  S.  side  of  this  room  lead  to  the 
"Nuns'  Chambers,"  a  long  range 
above  the  cloister,  designed  to  serye 
as  an  infirmary,  and  with  a  window 
at  the  end  opening  into  the  church. 

The  master's  house,  which  adjoins 
the  hall,  W.,  probably  formed  out  of 
the  Hundred  Men's  Hall,  has  been 
modernized  on  the  exterior,  and  to  a 
great  extent  within;  but  still  con- 
tains some  fragments  of  old  work 
and  stained  glass  in  the  passages 
at  the  back.  The  houses  of  the 
brethren  form  the  W.  side  of  the 
quadrangle. 

(b)  After  seeing  St.  Cross,  the 
visitor  should  turn  eastward,  pass 
the  Itchen,  and  dimb  to  the  top  of 
8t,  Catherine's -hm,  marked  by  its 
clump  of  trees.  The  sunmiit  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  fosse,  and  was 
probably  the  original  stronghold 
which  kept  watch  above  the  old 
British  city  of  Winchester  (Caer 
Gwent).  From  it  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  "  downs  and  the  clear 
streams,"  and  of  the  city  itself; 
which,  "  with  its  associations  of 
Alfred's  capital,  and  its  tombs  of 
kings  and  prelates,"  Dr.  Arnold 
regretfully  remembered  "as  com- 
pared with  Rugby  and  its  13  horse  and 
cattle  fairs."— i*/e,  p.  384.  On  the 
highest  point  are  the  foundations  of 
one  of  StCatherine's  hill-top  chapels 
(built  on  high  ground  in  commemo- 
ration of  her  remains  having  been 
carried  by  angels  to  the  top  of  Sinai). 
Near  the  clump  of  trees  is  the 
labyrinth,  or  "  mismaze,"  which  used 
to  be  kept  in  order  by  the  boys  of 
Winchester  College,  who  have  long 
appropriated  this  hiU  as  a  supple- 
I  mentary  playground.  Having  he- 
I  come  very  indistinct,  it  was  recut  hy 
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tlie  late  warden,  Barter.  The  maze 
was  said  to  have  been  originally  cut 
by  the  boy  who  was  kept  at  school 
during  the  holidays,  and  who  wrote 
the  song  of  "  Dulce  Domum  "  {ante). 
After  cutting  the  labyrinth  he  pined 
away  and  died,  breathing  his  last 
under  a  great  elm,  long  known  as 
the  "  Domimi "  tree,  by  the  river- 
side, where  **  Domum  Wharf"  still 
keeps  up  the  tradition.  Matter-oi- 
fact  arcnssologists,  however,  assert 
that  this  labyrinth  had  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal origin.  Such  Intricate  composi- 
tions, of  which  examples  still  exist 
in  England  (as  at  Asenby  near 
Bipon.  Alkborough  in  Lincolnshire, 
Saffron  Walden,  &c.)  and  abroad  (as 
in  Gbartres  Cathedral,  St.  Quentin, 
St.  Maria  in  Trastevere),  were  for- 
merly very  frequent,  and  were  used 
as  instruments  of  penance  for  the 
non-fulfilment  of  vows  of  pilgrimage 
(hence  known  as  ^'  Ghemius  de  Jeru- 
salem **),  or  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission in  general.  {See  Arch.  Joum., 

vol.  XV.) 

(o)  Passing  through  the  grounds 
of  St.  Cross,  a  most  pleasant  walk 
may  be  taken  beside  the  Itchen  to 
Twy/ord  (2  m.),  the  "Queen  of 
Hampshire  villages,"  where  ^  the 
artist  will  find  abundant  subjects 
for  his  pencil.  The  path  through 
the  meadows  from  the  village  to  the 
church,  rising  in  the  midst  of  its 
fine  old  elms,  is  especially  pleasant. 
The  Church  itself  is  plain,  for  the 
most  part  of  very  late  date  (1660  is 
above  the  S.  door),  and  contains 
nothing  of  much  interest.  There  is 
a  bust  by  NoiUehens  of  Dr.  Shipley, 
Bp.  of  St.  Asaph,  d.  1788.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  magnificent  yew. 

Pope  was  for  some  time  at  a  school 
in  the  village  of  Twyford,  kept  by 
one  John  Bromley,  sometime  curate 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  who  had 
turned  Romanist  in  James  II.'s  time. 
A  satire  on  his  master  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  youthful 
poet  leaving  Twyford.    At  Shipley 


House  (Miss  Dampier),  an  old  brick 
mansion,  Franklin  is  said  to  have 
written  much  of  his  autobiography, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Shipley.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  TujyfordLodge 
(Mrs.  Waddington),  Shaw/ord  House 
(Mrs.  Frederick),  long  tiie  seat  of 
the  Miidmays,  and  Brambridge  House 
(Sir  T.  Fairbairn,  Bart.),  once  the 
property  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
family  of  Smythe,  to  which  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  belonged.  The  old 
chapel  attached  to  the  house  has  a 
local  reputation  as  the  supposed  scene 
of  the  private  marriage  between  her 
and  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales. 
Here  is  a  fine  avenue  of  beech-trees. 
The  Marian  martyr,  Philpot,  arch- 
deacon of  WinchestOT,  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Peter  Pliilpot  of  Twyford. 

(d)  The  nttle  restored  Church  of 
ChUcomb  (2  m.  S.E.  of  Winchester) 
deserves  a  visit  on  its  own  account, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  its  pic- 
turesque situation,  in  a  combe  or 
valley  tmder  the  chalk  downs,  the 
'*  vallem  illustrem  '*  of  old  charters, 
the  scene  of  the  mythical  conflict  be- 
tween Guy  of  Warwick  and  Colbrand. 
The  church  is  Norm,  with  a  "  very 
singular  E.  window;  two  square- 
headed  lights  with  a  quatrefou  over 
them  inserted  in  the  original  Norm, 
opening."  There  is  a  low  Norm, 
side  window;  and  some  encaustic 
tiles  remain  in  the  pavement.  2  m. 
further  S.  over  the  open  country  of 
Longwood  warren,  is  the  early  Norm, 
church  of  Morestead,  which  will  re- 
pay a  visit. 

(e)  An  interesting  walk  of  10  m. 
may  be  taken  through  Twyford  to 
Owslebury  and  Marwell,  returning 
by  Compton  to  Winchester.  2  m. 
S.E.  from  Twyford  is  Ckoalebury, 
which  is  early  Dec.,  cruciform,  with 
central  tower.  It  was,  says  tradi- 
tion, the  last  Hampshire  church  in 
which  mass  was  suDg.  The  priest 
persisted  in  adhering  to  the  old  ser- 
vice, and  was  dragged  from  the  altar 
by  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  of  Marwell 
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Hall  (the  brother  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, who  had  enriched  him  from 
the  spoils  of  the  Biahopric  of  Win- 
chester), and  his  servants,  "cruelly 
served,"  and  at  last  murdered.  At 
MarweU  HaU  (the  house  is  mo- 
dem, P.  Standish,  Esq.),  tradition 
has  fixed  the  scene  of  the  'Host 
bride,"  of  which  every  county,  how- 
ever, can  produce  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  examples.  If  any  doubt 
should  be  felt  regarding  the  claims 
of  Harwell,  the  tourist  may  inspect 
the  "  identical  chest  "  in  which  the 
unhappy  lady  hid  herself^  in  the 
hall  of  ITpham  Rectory,  2  m.  S.E. 
lUpham,  on  the  high  downs  which 
stretch  away  S.E.  from  Winchester, 
waa  the  birthplace  (1681)  of  Ed- 
ward Young,  author  of  the  'Night 
Thoughts.'  His  father  was  then  rec- 
tor of  the  parish.  In  1849  remains 
of  Boman  buildings  were  discovered 
at  Wickes  Bow,  in  this  pariah,  close 
to  the  Boman  road  from  Winchester 
to  Porchester.  At  Longwood  House 
(Earl  of  Northesk)  are  some  very 
fine  beech-trees.] 

At  MarvoeU  Martor  Farm  the 
Bishops  of  Windiester  had  a  resi- 
dence from  the  time  of  Henry  de 
Blois,  but  it  originally  belonged  to 
Hyde  Abbey.  Hither  Heniy  VIII» 
and  Jane  Seymour  repaired  shortly 
after  their  marriage.  Nothing  is  now 
to  be  seen  but  a  few  plain  doorways 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and 
the  moat. 

Beturning  to  Twyford  the  pedes- 
trian should  there  cross  the  Itchen 
and  the  line  of  the  railway  to  Gomp- 
ton,  entering  Winchester  by  the 
Southampton  road.  At  Compton 
there  is  a  small  Norm,  church  of 
some  interest,  with  a  rich  N.  doorway, 
as  also  a  Norm.  font.  Bemark  the 
"curious  standard  of  a  desk,  appa- 
rently E.  E.,  but  pombly  Jacobin." 
In  the  churchyard  is  buried  (at  his 
own  request)  Dr.  Huntingford,  Bp. 
of  Hereford  and  Warden  of  Win- 
chester College.  Compton  wc^'his 
first  curacy. 


A  clump  of  trees  on  the  top  of 
Compton  Down,  marks  the  site  of 
"Oliver's  Battery,"  a  camp  of  ob- 
servation occupied  by  Cromwell 
before  his  siege  of  Winchester. 

(/)  A  walk  may  be  taken  to  Weekj 
lAtUeton^  and  Sparshclt,  (9  m.). 

In  the  church  of  8t  Mary  Week 
(1  m.  from  Winchester  on  the  Stock- 
bridge  road)  is  a  curious  Brats 
(1498)  representing  St.  Christopher, 
and  a  mural  tablet  for  Dr.  Nicholas 
Harpesfield,  a  former  rector,  and  a 
noted  official  of  the  Winchester  dio- 
cese, under  Bps.  Fox  and  Gardiner. 
Littleton  Church  (2  m.  N.)  is  Norm., 
with  a  very  good  E.  E.  font.  The 
bells  were  originally  hung  in  the 
western  gable.  Crawley  Church  (3 
m.  further)  has  an  E.  E.  chancel, 
with  Trans.-Norm.  chancel  arch. 
Crawley  House  has  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruins,  but  the  tennis-court  still 
remains.  Some  Boman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  parish  of  SparshoU^ 
1 J  m.  S.W.  of  Littleton.  In  the  ad- 
joining ruined  church  of  Lainston, 
in  1745,  Walpole's  "JElia  L»lia 
Chudleigh"  married  Capt.  Hervey, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  com- 
menced the  curious  history  which 
terminated  in  her  trial  for  bigamy 
as  Duchess  of  Kingston.  They  were 
privately  married  about  11  p.m.,  the 
rector  performing  the  ceremony. 

(g)  A  rather  long  walk  from  Win- 
chester may  be  up  the  valley  of  the 
Itchen  as  far  as  Martyr* 9  Worthy.  A 
causeway,  still  known  as  the  Monks* 
Walk,  leads  from  Hyde  Abbey  to 
Headhoume  (or  Hyde  Bourne)  Wortliy 
(formerly  belonging  to  the  Mortimers 
Earls  of  March),  the  first  of  the  four 
Worthys  granted  by  Egbert  to  Win- 
chester Monastery  in  825  (Ang.-Sax. 
weorth,  a  homestead),  all  of  which 
are  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream, 
here  very  pleasant  and  picturesque. 
St.  Martinis  Churchy  at  Headbourue 
Worthy  (2  m.),  originally  founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  St.  Wilfrid, 
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well  deserves  notice.  It  has  been 
restored,  but  presents  some  Saxon 
indications,  ^  pilaster  strips  of  long- 
and-short  wort,  a  rude  W.  doorway, 
and  a  straight-sided  chancel  arch, 
which  may  probably  be  of  the  time 
•of  Edward  the  Confessor."— J.  H. 
Parker,  At  the  W.  end  is  a  much 
mutilated  sculpture  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion (larger  than  life),  originally 
externaX  but  now  contained  within 
a  15th-century  chapel,  and  a  small 
room  above  it.  The  altar  was  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  chamber 
above  "  was  possibly  the  dwelling  of 
an  anchorite."  Remark  the  encaus- 
tic tiles  in  the  church ;  and  a  15th- 
century  Brow  of  John  Kent,  a  Win- 
chester scholar,  in  his  college  dress 
(the  same  as  now  worn).  In  the 
churchyard  the  plain  high  tomb  of 
the  learned  Bingham,  author  of  the 
^Origines  EcclesiasticiB,'  who  was 
once  rector  of  this  purish,  and  whose 
remains  were  brought  hither  from 
Havant  (Rte.  17),  should  be  noticed. 
Kififfs  Worthy,  i  m.  higher  up  the 
stream,  has  an  early  Perp.  chancel 
and  font,  and  a  curious  stone  cross 
iaUdd  in  the  flint  work  at  the  E.  end. 
N.  of  the  village  is  Worthy  Park 
(W.  WilUams,  Esq.).  Abbofs  Worthy 
is  united  with  King's  Worthy.  The 
church  of  Martyr's  or  EarVs  Worthy^ 
1  m.  beyond,  has  good  Norm,  door- 
ways, and  a  rich  coped  tomb  in  the 
churchyard.  The  Tr.-Norm.  church 
of  Easton,  seen  across  the  stream, 
deserves  a  visit  {ante);  and  the 
return  to  Winchester  may  be  made 
from  it,  through  pleasant  field-paths, 
coming  in  by  WinnaU. 

(fc)  A  drive  (the  round  will  be 
about  14  m.)  may  be  taken  from 
Winchester  to  Hursley  and  Ampfieid, 
returning  by  the  church  at  Otter- 
bourne.  The  tourist  will  thus  visit 
a  very  pleasant  comer  of  Hampshire, 
full  of  low,  wooded  hills,  and  "  beau- 
tified" by  the  farm-houses  and  cot- 
tages biult  by  Sir  William  Heath- 
cote.    He  will  also  notice  with  in- 


terest the  new  churches  erected  in 
the  extensive  parish  of  Hursley  by 
its  late  venerable  vicar  (the  author  of 
the  *  Christian  Year '),  aided  by  the 
contributions  of  Sir  Wm.  Heathoote 
and  other  liberal  Mends.  These 
churches  are  mostly  by  Mr.  Carter 
of  Winchester,  and,  though  now  open 
to  criticism,  were  much  in  advance 
of  their  day  when  built.  The 
school  chapel  of  Pit  (2  m.).  on  this 
road,  was  erected  by  a  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  the 
village  of  Hursley  (2i  m.  further), 
the  archnologist  may  turn  off  W. 
shortly  before  reaching  Hui-sley  Park, 
in  order  to  visit  the  scanty  remains 
of  Merdon  Castle  (at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  park),  built  by  Bp.  Henry  de 
Blois  c.  11S8,  on  one  of  the  manors 
said  to  have  been  granted  to  the  see 
by  Kynegils.  Little  now  remains 
beyond  fragments  of  walls  and  part 
of  the  exterior  fosse,  about  which 
some  fine  yew-trees  are  growing.  A 
wide  view  is  commanded  from  tlie 
site  of  the  castle. 

The  manor  of  Merdon  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  by  Bp.  Poynet, 
temp.  Edward  VI. ;  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  it  be- 
came the  property  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, son  of  the  Protector,  through 
his  marriage  (Mav  1,  1649)  with 
Dorothy,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Richard  M^jor,  Esq.,  a  "pious, 
prudent  man."  His  residence  was 
at  Hursley  Park,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
would  occasionally  seat  himself  on 
an  old  oaken  chest,  and  boast  that 
he  had  beneath  him  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  best  men  in  Eng- 
land. The  chest  contained  the  ad- 
dresses which  had  been  made  to 
him  on  succeeding  his  father  as 
Lord  Protector.  After  the  Restora- 
tion Richard  Cromwell  retired  for 
some  years  to  the  Continent,  his 
wife  ooutiouiQg  to  reside  her«,  where 
she  died  Jan.  5,  1676.  After  her 
death  his  daughters  retained  pos- 
session of  Hursley,  and  on  his  return, 
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in  1680,  refused  to  restore  it,  offer- 
ing their  &ther  a  small  annuity 
instead.  During  the  trial  which  fol- 
lowed (and  whidi  terminated  in  his 
fiivour),  Cromwell  wandered  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  one  of  the 
officers  who  was  present  pointed  out 
to  him  the  various  objects  of  interest, 
asking  him  whether  *'he  had  ever 
been  in  that  house  before."  "  Never," 
replied  Cromwell,  "since  I  sat  in 
that  chair,"  pointing  to  the  throne. 
At  his  death  his  daughters  sold  the 
manor  to  the  first  Sir  William  Heath- 
oote,  who  at  once  pulled  down  the 
old  house,  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  dilapidated  condition,  but  more, 
as  he  said,  because  he  would  not 
reside  where  such  an  "arch  rebel" 
had  had  his  dwelling.  In  pulling 
down  the  mansion,  the  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth,  prior  to  Cromwell's 
expidsion  of  the  Parliament,  was 
found  liidden  in  a  wall. 

The  present  house  of  Hurdey  (Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Bart.),  is  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  basement  and 
dressings.  The  park  in  which  it 
stands  is  large  and  well  wooded. 
In  the  house,  among  other  pictures, 
are  good  portraits  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, by  WdUeerj  and  of  Overton, 
Governor  of  Hull,  by  Lely,  and,  to- 
gether with  numerous  letters  re- 
lating to  the  Cromwell  family,  there 
is  preserved  here  a  snuff-grater,  or 
rasp,  of  beech  or  lime  tree,  curiously 
carved,  and  ornamented  with  the 
arras  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
initials  of  Richard  Cromwell.  (From 
this  mode  of  preparing  tobacco,  snuff 
was  called  rappee.)  Here  is  also  an 
ancient  drinking  bowl,  or  mazer,  of 
ashen  wood,  found  in  the  well  of 
Merdon  Castle,  supposed  to  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  13th  centy. 
(•Arch.  Inst.  Joum.'  iii.  361.) 

The  Church  of  Hursley  (All  Saints) 
was  rebuilt  in  1848,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Keble,  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
•  Christian  Year.*  The  stained  win- 
~^ndows,  a  free-will  offering  from  the 
readers  of  tiie  work,  especially  de- 


serve notice.  Among  the  monuments 
here  are  two  from  the  old  church,  for 
the  widow  of  Thomas  Stemhold.  d. 
1559  (who  himself  lived  at  Slackste&d, 
2  m.  W.,  coadjutor  of  Hopkins  in 
preparing  the  "old  version^  of  the 
Psalms),  who  had  taken  as  her  second 
husband  Wm.  Hobby,  brother  of  Sir 
Philip  Hobby,  the  then  owner  of  Mer- 
don ;  also  on  a  side  wall  near  the  W. 
entrance  afamilymonument  of  marble 
inscribed  to  the  memory  of  **  Richard 
Cromwell,  father  of  Elizabeth  Crom- 
well, died  12th  July,  1712."  The 
ex-Protector  died  at  Cheshunt,  aged 
86,  and  was  buried  in  this  church. 
The  gabled  vicarage  will  be  viewed 
with  interest  as  for  many  years  the 
residence  of  the  saintly  John  Eeble. 
He  died  at  Bournemouth  (Rte.  27) 
in  1866,  but  is,  with  his  wife,  buried 
in  this  churchyard,  and  has  a  Brass  in 
the  chancel. 

2i  m.  S.W.  from  Hursley  lies  the 
district  Church  of  Ampfield,  built  in 
1841,  in  the  midst  of  sylvan  scenery, 
and  surrounded  by  a  churchyard 
which  is  ^'a  perfect  pattern  of  a 
resting-place  for  the  dead." 

Passing  Cranhury  Park  (T.  Cham- 
berlayne,  Esq.),  the  Church  of  Otter- 
bourne  (the  "bourne"  or  river  of 
otters)  is  reached,  close  to  the  line 
of  the  railway.  It  was  built  in  1838, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Carter  of  Win- 
chester, but  has  been  since  re- 
modelled by  Mr.  Wyatt,  at  the  cost 
of  Miss  Yonge,  the  popular  authoress 
of  the  •  Heir  of  Redclyffe,'  Ac.,  who 
resides  in  the  parish.  The  beauty 
and  order  of  the  surrounding  church- 
yard (in  which  is  a  memorial  cross 
for  Ikb*.  Keble)  reads  a  lesson  which 
might  well  be  followed  elsewhere. 
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ROUTE  21. 

LONDON  TO  SOUTHAMPTON,  BT 
FARNBOROUGH,  WINCHFIELD,  BA- 
SINGSTOKE, AND  WINCHESTER 
[ODIHAM,  BRAMSHILL,  THE  SHER- 
BORNESp  THE  WORTHYS,  NETLEY, 
BEAUUEU]. 

London  and  South  WeHern  MaUway, 

For  the  line  from  London  to  the 
Famborough  Station  (32}  m.)  see 
Rtes.  7. 14. 

[At  Famhorongh  the  South 
Western  Railway  crosses  the  Reading 
branch  of  the  South  Eastern  Rail- 
way, which  proceeds  from  Redhill 
Junction  by  Dorking  and  Guildford 
to  Reading  (Rte.  5).  This  railway 
has  a  station  at  Famborough,  but 
distinct  from  that  of  the  South 
Western  line,  and  about  }  m.  distant 
from  it.  Just  beyond  the  Hampshire 
border  are  Sandhurst  and  Wellington 
Colleges.  For  these  places,  con- 
spicuous from  the  high  ground  on 
the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey, 
see  the  Handbook  Jor  Berks,'] 

Beyond  Farnborough  the  railway 
passes  over  a  wide,  heath-covered 
level,  with  a  range  of  low  hills 
rising  about  2  m.  distant  N.,  along 
which  the  old  great  western  high 
road  is  carried.  See  on  one  of  them 
MinUy  Manor  (Raikes  Gurrie,  Esq.), 
in  the  E.  Fr.  style — Glutton,  arch. 
On  S.  the  heaths  stretch  away  across 
Aldershot  to  Farnham.    At 

36}  m.  is  Fleet  Pond  (Stat.),  named 
from  one  of  the  largest  of  the  many 
lakelets  that  glisten  among  the  heatlis 
of  Surrey  and  Hampshire.  The  line 
passes  through  it  on  a  high  bank  of 
sand.    ^'  This  presented  a  problem  of 


considerable  difficulty  and  anxiety, 
the  conditions  of  which  were  satis- 
fied by  the  engineer  in  the  following 
manner.  The  slopes  were  first  fietcea 
with  sods,  then  tnatched  over  with 
hazel  rods,  and  pinned  down  with 
willows,  which  have  since  taken  root 
and  matted  the  turf  on  the  sand." — 
F.  8,  The  scene  here,  with  the  line 
of  the  Fox  hills  in  the  distance,  is 
not  unpicturesque.  About  1  m.  be- 
yond Fleet  Pond,  and  J  m.  N.  of 
the  railway,  is  Elvetham,  a  scattered 
village,  with  a  church,  originally 
Norm.,  but  considerably  altered 
when  restored  and  enlarged,  1841. 
Elvetham  HaU  (Lord  Galthorpe) 
is  mostly  modem  ElizabeUian,  but 
parts  are  ancient.  It  was  here  that 
the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1591  enter- 
tained Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  series 
of"  princely  pleasures''  almost  worthy 
to  take  place  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Kenilworth.  Various  new  buildings 
were  raised  for  the  use  of  the  queen 
and  her  attendants ;  among  the  rest 
a  presence  chamber  with  the  roof 
"of  work  of  ivy-leaves,"  and  the 
outside  walls  hung  with  boughs 
and  "clusters  of  ripe  hazel-nuts." 
A  "poet,"  clad  in  green,  with  a 
laurel  crown  on  his  head,  saluted 
her  Majestv  with  a  "Latin  oration 
in  heroicall  verse."  Nereus  and 
Neptune  appealed  on  the  great  pond, 
conducting  a  pinnace  in  which  "were 
3  virgins  who  played  Scottish  jigs;" 
and  *^  pleasant  songs  of  Gorydon  and 
PhiUida"  delighted  the  ears  of  the 
queen  when  she  opened  her  gallery 
window  in  the  morning.  Elvetham 
was  one  of  the  Earl's  principal  resi- 
dences: his  name  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet 
of  Hartford  Bridge. 

Pleasant  tree-dotted  meadows  here 
succeed  the  heaths,  and  the  line  soon 
reaches 

39  m.  Winchfidd  (Stat.).  On  N. 
is  WincMdd  House  (H.  Beauclerk, 
Esq.).  The  single  point  of  interest  in 
tlie  village  of  Winchfield,  distant  1  m. 
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S.  is  the  Church  (St.  Mary),  which 
the  archseologist  should  not  miss.  It 
is  Norm,  and  E.  B.  The  W.  door  is 
Norm.,  recessed,  and  very  rich.  The 
Norm,  chancel  arch  is  unusual.  The 
chancel  is  E.  E.  The  church  was 
restored  and  a  new  N.  aisle  built  in 
1850,  when  some  fresco  paintings 
were  discovered. 

[From  this  stat.  two  pleasant  Ex- 
cuniona  may  be  made,  S.  and  N. 

(a)  S.  of  Winchfield,  Odiham,  2} 
m.,  may  be  visited,  passing  through 
Dogmersfidd  Park  (Sir  H.  St.  John 
Mildmay).  Dogmersfield  once  be- 
longed to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  archbishops  had  a  palace  here, 
the  foundations  of  which  have  been 
traced.  At  the  Reformation  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Wriothesley,  Earl 
of  Southampton,  and  after  many 
changes  was  purchased  by  Ellis 
Mewe,  Esq.,  who  took  the  name  of 
St.  John.  His  grandson  assumed 
that  of  Mildmay  in  1790.  The 
park,  which  is  nearly  encircled  by 
the  Basingstoke  Canal,  is  well 
wooded  and  varied  with  two  fine 
sheets  of  water  and  from  the  house 
some  good  distant  views  are  com- 
manded. In  the  hall  is  a  full- 
length  of  Prince  Rupert,  by  Sir  Peter 
Ldy ;  the  drawing-room  contains 
some  good  Italian  pictures;  and  in 
the  dining-room  are  4  full-length 
portraits  presented  by  Charles  I.  to 
an  ancestor  of  Lady  Mildmay— Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  James  I.,  Yilliers 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Horace 
Vere,  Lord  Tilbury.  In  the  library 
is  a  very  beautiful  Italian  vase,  of 
sculptured  marble.  Without  the 
park,  S.,  is  a  broad  tract  of  common, 
over  which  are  scattered  groups  of 
oaks  and  holly-trees.  Dogmersfteld 
Church  (in  the  park),  built  1806,  is 
now  disused ;  its  place  is  supplied  by 
a  handsome  E.  £,  structure,  erected 
at  a  short  remove  in  1848. 

Most  of  the  parish  chujrohes  in 
this  neighbourhood  stand  on  rising 
ground,  and  were  thereby  rendered 


more  prominent  objeots  in  the  tangled 
covert. — Moody. 

The  market  town  of  Odiham,  Pop. 
2800  (Inn,  the  George),  beyond  the 
park  S.W.,  lies  very  pleasantly  in 
a  gently  undulating  country,  among 
the  remains  of  the  woodland  (wood 
ham)  with  which  it  was  formerly 
covered.    The  kings  of  Wessex  had 
a  royal  ville  at  Odiham ;  and  a  castle 
was  built  at  North  Wamborough,  1 
m.  N.W.  of  the  town,  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  which    had  a  somewhat 
eventful  history.   It  was  besieged  at 
the  close  of  John's  reign,  a.d.  1216, 
by  the  Dauphin  Louis  of  France, 
and  held  out  for  15  days,  when  its 
little  garrison  of  13  was  compell^ 
to  capitulate.    Simon  de  Montfort,  to 
whose  wife  the  castle  was  afterwards 
granted,  maintained    here    a   large 
hunting  establishment  of  dogs  (canes 
leporarii,  harlers)  and  men ;  and  his 
Countess  made  it  her  place  of  retire- 
ment for  some  months  during  the 
contest  between  lier  brother  Henry 
III.  and  the  barons.     Among  the 
expenses  entered  in  her  household 
book  (parts  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served) are   two  visits   from  "the 
barber  of  Reading"  in  order  to  bleed 
her  daughter  Eleanor  (see  Btaauto's 
Barons'  War).    Hither  Earl  Simon 
sent  his  young  royal  prisoners,  Pruice 
Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry  of 
Germany,  Mai-ch  17,  1265,  for  safe 
custody;  and  here,  on  April  1,  he 
took  leave  of  his  countess,  whom 
he  was  destined  never  to  see  again. 
Two  months  later  Eleanor  fled  from 
Odiham  by  night,  under  the  guidance 
of  her  "  parker "  Dobbe,  and  made 
her  way  to  Porchester,  of  which  her 
son  Simon  was  constable.   Edward  I. 
granted  it  to  his  2nd  wife,  Margaret 
of  France;  and  temp.  Hen.  VI.  it 
formed  part  of  the  dower  of  Mar- 
garet of  Aujou.    Odiham  was  (me  of 
the  prisons  of  David  king  of  Scot- 
land (son  of  Robert  Bruce),  t&ken 
at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in 
1346,  and  detained  for  11  years  in 
England.    It  was  granted  by  James 
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I.  to  Lord  Zouch,  from  whose  de- 
scendant it  passed  by  purchase  to  the 
Mildmays.  The  only  remains  of  the 
castle  are  an  octagonal  tower  of  no 
great*  size  or  importance.  This  is 
Edwardian,  and  may  possibly  have 
looked  down  upon  the  captive  '*  Sir 
David  of  Scotland."  It  must  cer- 
tainly have  beheld  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  more  than  once  visited  the  castle 
during  her  progresses. 

A  farmhouse  adjoining  the  town 
is  still  called  the  "  Palace,"  and  pro- 
bably occupies  the  site  of  a  residence 
of  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  who  at 
one  time  possessed  a  part  of  Odiham. 
Odiliam  races,  which  have  some  ce- 
lebrity, take  place  on  a  neighbouring 
heath  annually  in  June. 

The  Church  (All  Saints),  originally 
E.  £.,  but  disfigured  with  stucco, 
contains  Dec.  and  Perp.  portions. 
There  are  some  interesting  Brakes 
(1480  to  1540),  including  one  to  a  six 
weeks  old  infant,  Margaret  Pye,  1636, 
in  swaddling  clothes  and  plaited  bib. 
There  is  a  curious  pillar  piscina. 
The  Grammar  Schod,  founded  in 
the  reign  of  William  IH,  num- 
bers 2  bishops  among  its  scholars, 
Dr.  Huntingfofd  of  Hereford,  and 
Dr.  Burgess  of  Salisbury,  the  last 
a  native  of  Odiham.  A  more  fistmous 
native  was  William  Lilly,  the  gram- 
marian, and  the  friend  of  Erasmus 
and  Sir  Thomas  More,  bom  here 
in  1466.  His  Latin  grammar  is  the 
foundation  of  the  Eton-  grammar, 
still  too  generally  used.  It  was  at 
one  time  penal  to  teach  from  any 
other. 

(5)  N.  of  Wmchfield,  1}  m.,  is 
Hartley  Wintney^  where  the  restored 
church  groups  well  with  the  sur- 
rounding trees.  There  was  a  small 
house  of  Cistercian  nuns  in  the  parish, 
of  which  no  traces  remain. 

At  3^  m.  is  BramshUl  (Bev.  Sir 
W.  H.  Cope,  Bart.),  one  of  the  most 
striking  Jacobean  mansions  in  Eng- 
land, although  only  a  portion  (the 
centre)  of  the  original  plan  was  com- 


pleted. It  was  built  by  the  11th 
Lord  Zouch,  and  was,  it  is  said,  in- 
tended to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  death 
prevented  its  completion.  The  house 
stands  high  and  commands  good 
views;  "looking  out  far  and  wide 
over  the  rich  lowland  from  its  eyrie 
of  dark  pines." — Kingdey,  Its  great 
charm  lies  in  the  air  of  unprotancd 
antiquity  which  surrounds  it.  There 
are  no  modem  additions;  and  the 
broad  balustraded  terraces,  the  quaint 
gardens,  and  the  venerable  oaks  and 
yew-trees  whose  branches  over- 
shadow the  walks,  call  up  visions  of 
stately  white-plumed  cavaliers,  whose 
talk  will  be  of  "the  round-headed 
rebels  at  Westminster,"  of  the  un- 
happy fight  at  Cheriton,  or  of  the 
downfall  of  "Loyalty"  at  Basing. 
The  wiugs  are  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings;  the  centre  entirely  of 
stone,  and  profusely  decorated  with 
Benaissance  ornaments.  The  para- 
pets of  open  work  are  especially 
good.  Alx)ve  the  central  pediment 
is  the  **Ich  dien"  crest  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  porch,  and 
the  arcades  covering  the  ends  of  the 
terrace,  are  unusual  and  very  pic- 
turesque. The  interior  has  been  as 
little  changed,  and  contains  some 
good  old  tapestry,  ancient  furniture, 
and  pictures,  the  last,  however,  of 
no  great  importance  as  works  of  art. 
Remark,  in  the  hall,  the  picture  of 
"a  meet"  at  Bramshill,  which  con- 
tains portraits  of  Sir  John  Cope  and 
his  neighbours — among  them  the 
famous  •*  John  Warde  of  Squerries," 
"the  father  of  fox-hunters,"  some- 
times erroneously  pointed  out  as  the 
great  Duke,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  his  visitors  from  Strat- 
field  Saye  (distant  about  4  m.),  to 
admire  tlie  venerable  glories  of 
Bramshill. 

During  some  repairs  a  few  years 
since  a  letter  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
was  found  behind  tiie  wainscot,  a  fac- 
simile of  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  C.  Knight,  Esq, 
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It  was  in  this  park,  during  the  ooou- 
pation  of  Bramshill  by  its  builder, 
Ijord  Zouch,  that  Abbot,  Arohbp. 
of  Canterbury  accidentally  killed  a 
keeper  whilst  shooting  at  deer  with 
a  cross-bow  ^1621).  He  was,  says 
Fuller,  **mucn  humbled"  thereby, 
and  was  compelled  to  abstain. for 
some  time  from  all  episcopal  func- 
tions, retiring  first  to  Guildford  and 
then  to  Ford  in  Kent  (see  Bte.  5, 
GuUdford).  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
ihe  archbishop  kept  a  monthly  fast 
on  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  the 
accident  happened. 

The  Scotcn  firs  in  the  park  are 
among  tiie  oldest  and  finest  in  Eng- 
land: ^' James  the  First's  gnarled 
giants  up  in  Bramshill  Park,  the  only 
place  in  England  where  a  painter  can 
learn  what  Scotch  firs  ara" — Kingdey. 
It  is  held  traditionally  that  the  Scotch 
fir  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  James  I.  at  Bramshill.  Brams- 
hill is  in  the  parish  of  Everdey.  Ad- 
joining is  the  Rectorvy  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Bev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
the  well-known  author  (d.  1875).  In 
the  church  (St.  Mary)  is  an  inlaid 
sepulchral  brass  cross  of  singular  de- 
sign, in  memory  of  Rich.  Pendilton, 
d.  1502,  in  the  service  of  Giles  Lord 
liaubeney.  Notice  the  punning 
epitaph,  by  himself,  of  Alexander 


There  is  some  pleasant  country 
beyond  Bramshill  on  the  Berkshire 
border.  The  Blackwater  (so  named 
from  the  tinge  given  to  it  by  the  peat 
moors  through  which  it  passes)  rises 
near  Famham,  and  forms  the  boun- 
dary fijrst  between  Hampshire  and 
Surrey,  and  then  between  Hampshire 
and  Berks,  until  about  2  m.  ^.  of 
Bramshill  it  turns  off  to  join  the 
Loddon. 

Stratfield  Save  (distant  6  m.  N. W.) 
may  be  reached  from  the  Winchfield 
Station,  but  is  much  nearer  (3|  m.) 
the  Mortimer  station,  between  Basing- 
stoke and  Beading.    (Bte.  22.)] 

I J  m.  after  leaving  the  "Winchfield 


station  the  railway  passes  on  a  high 
embankment  over  tne  valley  of  &e 
Whitewater^  a  stream  that  runs  N. 
from  the  chalk  country  to  join  the 
Loddon,  as  the  Blackwater  does 
through  the  peat.  The  scene  here 
is  picturesque  and  worth  looking 
out  for.  In  the  mid  distance  S.  is 
the  town  of  Odiham.  From  a  second 
embankment,  at  the  43rd  m.,  the 
Church  oiNately  Scares  (Scora,  i^aw, 
coppice)  is  seen  S.  It  is  late  Norm, 
with  apse,  and  a  remarkable  trefoil- 
headed  N.  door,  enriched.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Swithun, 
is  only  18  paces  long — "and,  now 
that  of  St  Lawrence,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight„has  been  lengthened,  perhaps 
the  smallest  parish  church  in  the  S. 
of  England."  Some  mounds  of  ruin 
in  advance  of  the  tower  seem  to  in- 
timate that  it  was  once  larger.  In 
Upper  Nately,  N.  of  the  Hue,  are 
some  small  remains  of  the  alien 
Priory  of  Andwell,  a  dependency 
of  the  great  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Tyrone,  granted  by  William  of 
Wykeham  to  Winchester  College. 

1  m.  further.  Old  Basing  Church, 
and  the  ruins  of  Basing  House,  de- 
scribed further  on,  appear  on  S.  The 
river  Loddon,  on  his  way  "  to  swell 
with  tributary  um  the  fiood  '*  of  the 
Thames,  is  crossed;  and  the  train 
reaches 

47|  m.  Basingstoke  Junet.  Stai. 
Beside  the  line  on  which  we  are 
travelling,  another  runs'W.  to  And- 
over,  Salisbury  (Rte.  23),  and  Exeter; 
and  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
to  Reading  (Rte.  22).  Inn,  Red 
Lion,  The  town  (Pop.  5574)  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  mentioned 
m  Domesday,  and  has  grown  out  of 
Old  Basing  (post).  Several  Roman 
urns,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  found  here  in  1839,  In  871 
Ethelred  and  Alfred  were  defeated 
by  the  Danes  in  a  battle  at  Basing. 
There  are  many  ancient  intrench- 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of 
which  (^Winfdetbury   Circle),    about 
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1100  yards  in  ciroumferenoe,  with 
entrances  E.  and  W.,  lies  about  1  m. 
N.W.  of  the  town.  The  vallum  is 
formed  of  flints.  This  intrenchment 
was  used  by  Cromwell  as  a  station 
for  surveying  Basing  House  before 
the  attack.  In  the  parish  of  EUi$- 
field,  5  m.  S.,  is  a  circular  camp  of 
some  size,  completely  overgrown 
with  wood. 

Five  main  roads  from  the  S.  and 
W.  of  England  meet  at  Basingstoke, 
and  proc^d  direct  to  London.  The 
town  itself  had  at  one  time  a  large 
share  of  the  silk  and  woollen  trade, 
but  afterwards  becflme  a  very  dull, 
stagnating  place,  onhr  enlivened  by 
the  passing  of  the  West  of  England 
coaches,  many  of  which  stopped  here 
for  the  passengers  to  dine.  Since 
the  railway  h^s  been  opened,  the 
trade  and  population  have  increased 
rapidly ;  but  the  Basingstoke  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Wey  at  Weybridge, 
and  gives  a  water  carriage  to  London, 
has  become  almost  useless. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in 
the  towTi  of  Basingstoke  is  the  Church 
(St.  Michael),  which  is  large  and 
handsome.  It  is  late  Perp.,  and  has 
been  restored.  The  chancel  and  a 
chapel  on  the  S.  side  are  earlier 
than  the  rest ;  but  have  been  much 
altered.  The  graceful  clilstered  pil- 
lars of  the  nave  belong  to  the  later 
portion,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Bp.  Fox,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  The 
chancel  arch  was  restored  in  1850, 
and  in  the  tower  entrance  hangs  a 
drawing  of  the  decorations  found  on 
the  wall,  above  the  arch,  under  the 
whitewash.  These  are  Elizabethan 
—a  red  and  white  rose  and  Prince 
of  Wales'  plume,  with  the  mottoes 
*'Deum  Time,*'  "Begem  Honora." 
There  are  one  or  two  late  mural 
brasses.  The  church  contains  a 
parochial  library,  founded  by  Sir 
George  Wheler,  the  Eastern  travel- 
ler, at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
turv,  when  he  was  vicar  of  Basing- 
stoke, and  since  increased  by  other 
donors. 


On  the  chancel  wall  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Thomas  Warton,  vicar,  d. 
1745,  *' father  of  two  distinguished 
sons-T-Joseph,  head-master  of  Win- 
chester ;  Tnomas,  the  poet  (laureate), 
and  the  historian  of  English  poetry." 
Close  to  the  church  stands  the  Bee- 
torVf  with  its  poplare  and  red-brick 
walls;  upon  which  the  literary 
tourist  wul  look  with  interest  for 
the  sake  of  the  two  Wartons,  who 
were  bom  here.  It  has  apparently 
been  little  altered  since  their  time. 
Adjoining  the  churchward  there  for- 
merly stood  a  hospital  for  aged 
priests,  founded  in  1261  by  Walter  de 
Merton,  who  was  bom  here.  There 
are  no  remains  of  this  building,  but 
the  site  still  belongs  to  Merton 
College. 

Other  Basmgstoko  worthies  are 
Bichard  White,  temp.  Jas.  I.,  author 
of  a  History  of  Britain,  praised  by 
Selden;  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the 
celebrated  navigator  who  opened  the 
trade  with  India,  gave  his  name  to 
Lancaster  Sound  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
returned  to  be  buried  at  Basingstoke 
in  1620,  leaving  a  small  endowment 
for  the  usher  of  the  granmiar-school ; 
and  John  of  Basingstoke,  d.  1252,  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  scholars  in 
England,  who,  after  long  studies  in 
Athens  under  Constantina,  daughter 
of  the  axchbp.,  a  lady  profoundly 
skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
"trivium"  and  **  quadrivium,"  came 
back  to  England  laden  with  Greek 
MSS.  and  learning.  (See  Matt.  Paris 
for  all  that  is  known  of  him  ;  he  dis- 
covered the  'Testament  of  the  12 
Patriarchs,'  afterwards  translated  by 
his  patron,  the  famous  Grostdte,  Bp. 
of  Lincoln.) 

In  Cross-street  is  the  Bluecoat 
School,  a  handsome  modem  building, 
erected  in  1862,  to  replace  one 
founded  in  1646,  in  humble  imita- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 
The  Town  Hall  and  Market  House 
were  built  in  1832,  and  the  Com  Ex- 
change in  1865. 
Above  the  town  and  close  to  the 
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station  are  the  remains  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel, 
This  was  the  chapel  of  a  guild  or 
fraternity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded 
in  1525  by  the  first  Lord  Sandys 
and  Bp.  Fox — a  society  boimd  by 
no  vows,  but  instituted  for  the  "  pro- 
motion of  works  of  piety,  religion, 
and  charity."  It  was  dissolved 
under  Edward  VI.,  re-established 
in  1556,  temp.  Philip  and  Mary,  the 
brotherhood  became  extinct  temp. 
Jas.  I.,  and  the  estate  was  seized  by 
the  Parliament  during  the  dvil 
wars.  Bp.  Morley  obtained  its  re- 
storation in  1670,  and  it  still  sup- 
ports a  school.  This  was  put  un- 
der new  regulations  in  3862,  when 
its  name  was  changed  to  the 
"  Queen's  Free  School,"  and  it  was 
removed  from  the  old  site  to  one  on 
the  Andover  road,  and  the  old  school- 
room, that  had  been  built  on  the 
remains  of  an  E.  E.  chantry,  pulled 
down.  The  school  is  free  to  the 
whole  town  of  Basingstoke,  under  a 
capitation  fee  of  32.  The  income  de- 
rived from  104  acres  of  land  is  about 
200Z.  The  master  is  by  virtue  of  his 
ofiice  chaplain  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Grhost  There  was  an  ancient 
chapel  and  churchyard  on  tliis  site, 
before  the  foundation  of  the  guild : 
a  local  tradition  asserts  that  seven 
Saxon  kings  have  worshipped  here 
at  once. 

Of  the  later  chapel,  the  E.  end  of 
which  is  apsidal,  parts  of  the  E. 
and  S.  walk  are  standing,  with  an 
hexagonal  tower  in  the  S.W.  angle, 
in  which  was  a  staircase.  All  is 
very  late  Perp.  with  debased  and 
Italian  details.  Between  the  win- 
dows, and  at  the  angles  of  the  tower, 
are  canopied  niches.  Camden  men- 
tions the  excellent  paintings  *'  from 
Scripture  history"  on  the  roof  of  the 
chapel.  The  exterior  lead  is  said  to 
have  been  stripped  off  for  casting 
bullets  during  the  siege  of  Basing 
House.  It  then  gradually  fell  into 
complete  ruin,  and  White  of  Selbome 
confesses  to  having  assisted  a  party 


of  other  schoolboys  in  undermining 
a  "  vast  fragment "  of  it. 

At  Mottisfont,  near  Bomsey  (Ete, 
23),  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  J.  B.  Mill, 
a  descendant  of  the  Sandys  family, 
are  still  preserved  several  relics  of 
this  chapel  in  its  better  days. 
Among  them  are  a  purple  velvet 
altar  frontal,  richly  worked  with 
gold  and  silver  figures,  pulpit  hang- 
ings, with  the  date  1633,  and  book 
coverings,  all  with  the  bearings  of 
the  Sandys,  and  their  motto,  **  Aide 
Dieu." 

The  surrounding  burying-ground 
is  known  as  the  **Litten"  (Ang.- 
Sax.  Ztc,  a  dead  body;  ton,  inclo- 
sure).  Two  recumbent  figures  have 
been  found  here,  one  a  cross-legged 
knight,  among  fragments  of  walls 
and  glazed  tiles,  indicating  the  site 
of  an  earlier  ohapel  than  the  existing 
ruined  one.  The  £Eunily  of  Sandys 
was  buried  in  this  chapel  until  about 
1700.  In  the  churchyard  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Cufauds  of  Cufaud, 
a  very  ancient  Hampshiro  family, 
claiming  cousinship  with  the  Tudors 
and  Plantagenets  ;  and  some  of  the 
Blundens — one  of  whom,  a  Madam 
Blunden,  was,  says  tradition,  twice 
buried  alive  in  this  c^ound,  and  as  a 
natural  result  is  still  occasionally  to 
be  seen  disporting  herself  among  the 
tombstones.  Ground  has  been  added, 
to  form  a  Cemetery^  where  two  very 
eccentric  chapels  in  black  and  white 
chequer-work  stare  the  venerable 
ruins  out  of  countenance. 

More  interesting  than  anything  at 
Basingstoke,  are  the  fragments  of 
Basing  House,  well  known  for  its 
famous  siege  and  capture  during  the 
civil  wars.  They  lie  about  1^  m. 
N.E.  of  the  town,  close  to  the  village 
of  Old  Basing,  and  are  seen  from 
the  rly.  There  was  very  early 
a  castle  here,  held  by  the  family 
of  De  Port  fh>m  the  Conquest  till 
temp.  Bichard  H.,  when  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  Poynings,  and 
thence,  temp.  Hen.  YI.,  to  the 
I  Paulets.   Sir  William  Paulet,  created 
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Marquis  of  Winchester  by  Edward 
VI.,  rebiiilt  the  castle  in  a  style  so 
magnificent,  that  according  to  Gam- 
den  it  was  **  overpowered  by  its  own 
weight,"  and  his  posterity  were  forced 
to  pull  down  a  part  of  it  Here 
this  great  lord  (who,  **  being  no  oak 
but  an  osier,"  retained  his  Lord- 
Treasurership  during  four  reigns. 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth)  entertained  this  last  queen 
in  1560  so  sumptuously,  that,  "By 
my  troth,"  she  exclaimed,  "if  my 
Lord  Treasurer  were  but  a  young 
man,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
have  him  for  a  husband  before  any 
man  in  England."  John,  the  5th 
Marquis,  the  subject  of  Dryden's 
epitaph — 

**  He  wfao  In  impious  times  mtdaunted  stood. 
And  'midst  rebellion  durst  be  Jnst  and  good," 

— was  the  illustrious  defender  of 
Basing  House  for  King  Charles. 

The  house  commanded  the  great 
western  road,  and  had  *'  long  infested 
the  Parliament    in   those  quarters, 
and  been  an  especial  eye-sorrow  to 
the    trade    of    London    witli    the 
Western  parts.    It  had  stood  siege 
after  siege  for  four  years,  ruining 
poor  Colonel  This,  and  then  poor 
Colonel  That,  till  the  jubilant  royal- 
ists had  given  it  the  name  of  Basting 
House."— CarZylc.      "If  the  king,*^ 
wrote  the  Marquis,  "had  no  more 
ground    in    England   than    Basing 
House,  I  would  hold  it  out  to  the  last 
extremity."     100  musqueteers  from 
Oxford  were  at  first  the  only  additions 
to  the  Marquis's  own  household ;  but 
Basing   gradually  became   an    im- 
portant refuge  for  distressed  royalists. 
Fresh  troops  were  from  time  to  time 
thrown  into  it  by  the  king,  whose  sol- 
diers, "  passing  through  the  country 
for  Parliament    men,   with   orange 
tawny  scarfs  and  ribands,"  more  than 
once  dislodged  the  besiegers,  pos- 
sessed   themselves   of  Basingstoke, 
and  sent  from  thence  provisions  of  all 
sorts  to  Basing  House.    Once,  too,  a 
body  of  1000  horse  under  Colonel 


Gage,  each  man  carrymg  before  him 
*•  a  sack  of  com  or  some  other  pro- 
vision," succeeded  in  relieving  the 
garrison. 

After  sundry  fights  in  the  park, 
skirmishes  "  between  hedges  thickly 
lined  with  musqueteers,"  and  the 
discovery  by  the  Marquis  of  a  cor- 
respondence "  for  the  surprise  of  the 
house"  between  the  Parliamentary 
General  Waller  and  his  own  brother 
Lord  Edward  Paulet,  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  downfall  of  Basing. 

In  September,  1645,  after  Fairfax 
had  taken  Bristol,  Cromwell  was 
despatehed  from  thence,  with  a  bri- 
gade of  three  regiments  of  foot  and 
three  of  horse,  for  the  taking  of 
certain  royalist  garrisons,  "which," 
says  Master  Joshua  Sprigg,  "like 
vipers  in  the  bowels  infested  the 
midland  parts."— ('  Anglia  Rediviva,* 
ed.  1854,  p.  138.)  Of  them  Basing 
was  the  diiefi  and  on  the  14th  Oct, 
Cromwell,  writing  to  Speaker  Lent- 
hall,  was  able  to  "  thank  God  that 
he  cotdd  give  a  good  (iccount  of 
Basing."  It  was  taken  on  that  day, 
the  Parliamentary  troops  "  storming 
it  like  a  fire  fiood,^'  with  but  little  loss 
on  their  part.  Of  those  within  tlie 
house  about  100  were  killed,  and  800 
made  prisoners ;  but  during  the  four 
years  Basing  held  out,  more  than 
2000  had  fallen  in  skirmishes  round 
it.  Many  too  perished  in  the  vaults 
of  the  house  after  the  storm,  where 
they  were  heard  crying  for  quarter, 
but  could  not  be  rescued  from  the 
ruins.  "Our  men,"  writes  Peters, 
"  could  neither  come  to  them,  nor 
they  to  us." 

A  "i-elation"  of  the  taking  was 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Hugh  Peters,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  it.  According  to  his  re- 
port the  works  were  above  a  mile  in 
compass.  Tiie  Old  House,  a  "  nest 
of  idolatry  "  (the  Marquis  was  a  Ro- 
manist), and  the  New,  surpassing  it 
in  beauty  and  stateliness,  were  either 
of  them  "  fit  to  make  an  emperor's 
I  court,"     Both  contained  provisions 
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"  for  years  rather  than  montha— 400 
quarters  of  wheat,  bacon  divers  rooms 
fiill,  cheese  proportionable,  beer 
divers  cellars  full,  and  that  very 
good,  Popish  books  many,  with  copes 
and  such  utensils.*'  In  one  room 
was  a  bed  with  its  furniture  which 
cost  13002.  What,  asks  Walpole, 
could  it  have  been  made  of?  But 
the  Marquis  had  been  a  lover  of  the 
arts, — "of  the  upholsteries,"  says 
Carlyle,  "  perhaps  still  more."  The 
plunder  was  enormous,  and  con- 
tinued till  night.  "One  soldier  had 
120  pieces  of  gold  for  his  share, 
others  plate,  others  jewels.  Among 
the  rest,  one  got  3  bags  of  silver, 
which  (he  not  being  able  to  keep  his 
own  counsel)  grew  to  be  common  pil- 
lage among  the  rest,  and  the  fellow 
had  but  one  half-crown  left  for  him- 
self at  last."  "  The  wheat  and  the 
household  stuff"  they  sold  to  the 
country  people,  who  "  loaded  away 
many  carts."  Owing  to  neglect  "  in 
quenching  a  fire-ball"  the  entire 
house  was  soon  in  flames,  which  left 
"nothing  but  bare  walls  and  chim- 
neys in  less  than  20  hours ;"  and 
the  Commons,  following  Cromwell's 
advice  to  have  the  place  "utterly 
slighted,"  ordered  the  ruins  to  tie 
carted  away: — "whoever  will  come 
for  brick  or  stone  shall  freely  have 
the  same  for  his  pains." 

Only  one  woman  was  killed  during 
the  storm,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Griffith,  who,  "  by  her  railing  against 
the  soldiers  "  for  their  rough  carriage 
towards  her  father,  "provoked  them 
into  a  further  passion." 

Thus  fell  "Loyalty,"  a  name  by 
which  Basing  House  was  known 
among  the  royalists ;  from  the  motto 
of  the  Paulets,  ^^Aimez  Loyaute" 
which  it  is  said  the  marquis  had 
himself  written  with  a  diamond  in 
every  window.  A  Puritan  scandal, 
repeated  on  many  other  occasions, 
declared  that  the  garrison  was  sur- 
v.prised  at  cards;  and  "Clubs  are 
trumps,  as  when  Basing  House  was 
taken,"  is  still  a  Hampshire  saying. 


Peters  carried  to  the  Commons  the 
marquis's  colours,  the  motto  on 
which  was  "  Donee  pax  redeat  terrU" 
"the  veiy  same  as  King  Charles 
gave  upon  his  coronation  money 
when  he  came  to  the  Crown." 
Cromwell's  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  pulpits  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, and  a  thanksgiving  offered. 
Among  the  prisoners  were — beside 
the  marquis  himself,  whose  life  was 
saved  by  Colonel  Hammond,  the 
Parliamentary  officer  carried  prisoner 
to  Basing  a  day  or  two  before  the 
storm,  and  Sir  Bobert  Peak,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  under  him 
— Inigo  Joues  the  architect :  Hollar 
the  engraver,  who  published  a  view 
of  Basing  House,  now  very  rare ;  and 
Thomas  Johnson  the  botoist,  who 
was  mortally  wounded.  Six  Bomish 
priests  were  among  the  killed,  and 
Bobinson  a  player,  who  after  he  had 
laid  down  his  arms  was  shot  by  the 
fanatic  Harrison,  with  the  words 
"  Cursed  is  he  that  doeth  the  Lord's 
work  negligently."  At  one  time,  but 
before  the  storming,  Fuller  the  Church 
historian  had  taken  refuge  at  Basing, 
and  complained  that  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  disturbed  him  whilst  at  work 
on  his  'Worthies/  and  describing 
the  "  troutful  streams  *'  and  "  natural 
commodities  "  of  Hampshire. 

After  such  a  destruction  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  remains  of  Basing 
House  are  but  slender.  It  was  never 
restored,  and  a  second  but  much 
smaller  house,  which  was  afterwards 
built  near  it,  has  also  passed  away. 
In  digging  the  canal  which  runs 
between  the  two  sites,  skeletons, 
cannon-balls,  coins,  &c.,  were  found 
in  great  numbers.  ITie  principal 
remaining  fragment  of  the  old  house 
is  the  N.  gate-house,  of  brick  of  the 
16th  centy.,  the  ivy  covering  which 
half  conceals  the  3  swords  in  pile, 
the  bearing  of  the  Paulets.  Bound 
about  are  a  few  brick  walls,  ivy- 
covered,  and  mounds  and  terraces 
overgrown  with  brushwood.  An  old 
chalk  pit,  N.  of  the  village,  is  still 
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known  as  Olwer  CromiwdC$  DeU,  and 
a  field  near  the  bridge  over  the 
canal  is  called  **  Slaughter  Close." 
Of  the  fate  of  the  plunder,  said  to 
have  exceeded  200,0002.  in  value, 
little  is  known.  Mrs.  Cromwell,  the 
General's  wife,  is  said  to  have  had  a 
voracious  appetite  for  such  "  pretty 
things/'  as  well  as  for  Westphalia 
hams  and  similar  articles  with  which 
"the  middle  sort"  presented  her: 
and  many  of  the  marquis's  treasures 
are  reported  to  have  found  their  way 
to  her  hands.  . 

Adjoining  the  ruins  is  Basing 
Church  (St.  Maiy),  late  Perp.,  re- 
paired, as  an  inscription  in  the  N. 
aisle  asserts,  in  1519,  by  Sir  John 
Paulet,  father  of  the  1st  marquis, 
whose  2  open-arched  tombs  stand  on 
each  side  the  chancel.  In  2  side 
chapels,  parallel  with  the  chancel, 
are  buried  the  6  Dukes  of  Bolton, 
descendants  of  the  5th  Tthe  besieged) 
marquis,  who  is  himself  interim  at 
EngleHeld  in  Berks.  Helms  and 
gauntlets,  and  relics  of  heraldic 
achievements,  moulder  on  the  walls 
above.  Here  is  a  tablet  to  the  wife 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury. 

Without  the  church,  over  the  W. 
window,  is  a  niche  with  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  How  this 
was  allowed  to  remain  with  Cromwell 
so  near,  meditating,  as  we  are  told 
he  did  the  night  before  the  storm,  on 
the  verse  "They  that  make  them 
are  like  tmto  them,"  is  a  mystery. 

For  the  country  lying  N.  along 
the  Reading  branch,  and  W.  towards 
Andover,  see  Rtes.  22,  23. 

An  Excursion  may  be  made  N.  of 
Basingstoke  to  the  two  Shcrbomes 
and  to  the  Vyne.  The  Church  of 
Sherborne  St.  John  (2  m.)  is,  for  the 
most  part,  Perp. ;  it  contains  some 
Brasses  of  interest  (mural  in  the  N. 
chancel)  to  the  Brocas  family,  the 
earUest  to  Raulin  Brocas  and  his  sis- 
ter Margaret,  with  a  French  inscrip- 
tion, c.  1360.  In  the  parish  and  about 
3  m.  from  Basingstoke  is  the  Vyne 


(W.  L.  Wiggett  Chute,  Esq.),  an 
interesting  old  mansion,  long  the 
principal  residence  of  the  family  of 
Sandys— from  whom,  during  the 
Conunonwealth,  it  passed  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Chutes.  The  houses  a 
long  brick  building  on  low  ground, 
waa  originally  built  by  Lord  Sandys 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  centy., 
but  was  greatly  altered  by  Inigo 
Jones  and  his  son-in-law  Webo. 
Readers  of  Horace  Walpole's  letters 
will  remember  the  occasional  com- 
parisons of  Mr.  Chute's  "Vine"  with 
his  own  "  Strawberry,"  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  former.  The 
Chapel,  however — the  work  of  the 
same  Lord  Sandys  who  founded  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Basing- 
stoke— met  with  Walpole's  dedd^ 
approbation.  "  At  the  Vme  is  the 
most  heavenly  chapel  in  the  world : 
it  only  wants  a  few  pictures  to  give 
it  a  true  Catholic  air."  . , .  **  I  carried 
down  incense  and  mass-books,  and 
we  had  most  Catholic  enjoyment 
of  the  chapel."  This  still  remains, 
with  its  richly  carved  stalls,  and  its 
stained  glass,  brought  from  Boulogne 
by  the  second  Loid  Sandys  after  the 
capture  of  the  town  temp.  Hen.  VIH. 
The  lower  compartments  of  the  win- 
dows contain  the  figures  of  Francis  I. 
and  his  2  wives,  attended  by  their 
tutelar  saints.  The  flooring-tiles 
were  also  brought  from  Boulogne. 
The  tomb-room,  adjoining  the  chapel, 
was  built  by  John  Chute,  Escj.,  the 
friend  of  Walpole.  It  contains  an 
altar-tomb,  witn  an  efiigy  of  his  an- 
cestor, Chaloner  Chute,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  1659,  sculp- 
tured by  Banks,  after  a  portrait  by 
Vandydky  still  preserved  in  the  house. 
There  are  some  other  portraits  of 
interest  at  the  Vyne. 

Monks*  Sherborne,  1}  m.  W.,  has  a 
restored  Chwrch  (All  Saints),  with 
some  Korm.  portions  worth  notice. 
The  font  is  very  curious  and  early. 
Here  is  also  the  chapel  of  a  small 
Benedictine  priory,  founded  temp. 
Hen.  I.  by  Henry  de  Port,  and  after- 
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wards  attached  to  the  abbey  of  Oeriay 
(diocese  of  Bayeux)  in  Normandy, 
granted  by  Edward  IV.  to  the 
'*  Domns  Dei "  at  Southampton,  and 
now  belonging  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  by  which  society,  in  1847, 
tlie  priory  chapel  was  restored  as  a 
parish  church  for  the  parish  of 
Painber,  2  m.  N.  It  contains  an 
altar-tomb  with  a  cross-legged  effigy, 
probably  one  of  the  De  Ports. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  S.  of 
Basingstoke  is  Hackuoood  Park  (Lord 
Bolton),  about  1 J  m.  from  the  town. 
The  original  name  is  said  to  have 
been  "  Hawk  Wood,*'  and  the  site  of 
the  present  house  was  occupied  by  a 
sort  of  "  sylvan  lodge,"  to  which  the 
hawking  party  retired  after  the 
sports  of  the  day.  This  Hawk  "Wood 
was  the  property  of  the  Faulets,  and 
some  time  after  the  destruction  of 
Basing  House  the  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester much  enlarged  the  lodge 
here,  and  made  it  his  occasional 
residence.  The  present  house  was 
built,  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones, 
by  the  Ist  Duke  of  Bolton  (son  of 
the  famous  marquis),  about  1688, 
which  date  appears  on  yarious  parts 
of  it.  The  hall  contains  some  good 
carvinM  by  Gibbons.  Of  the  pio- 
tures,  the  most  interesting  are  full- 
length  portraits  of  the  marquis  who 
defended  Basing,  and  of  his  2nd 
wife,  who  was  with  him  during  the 
siege,  and  kept  a  journal  of  all  the 
proceedings.  (His  first  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Savage,  had  the 
honour  of  an  epitaph  by  Milton,  and 
of  an  ele^  from  Ben  Jonson.)  In 
front  of  the  house  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  George  I.,  given  by  himself 
to  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  to  whom  he 
also  presented  the  marble  pillars 
sent  to  Charles  II.  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  originally 
destined  for  his  palace  at  Win- 
chester. In  the  grounds.  Spring 
Wood  should  be  visited,  where  the 
ivy  has  been  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked, and  hangs  from  the  highest 
branches  of  the  beech-trees,  in  long 


festoons,  like  those  of  a  tropioil 
creeper.  There  is  also  an  amphi- 
theatre, bounded  by  a  wall  of  elms, 
with  a  lawn  of  fine  turf  for  a  stage, 
and  grassy  seats  rising  in  succesaiye 
elevations  at  the  back.  It  is  on  a 
somewhat  gigantic  scale,  yet  reminds 
us  not  unpleasantly  of  the  "green 
plot'*  stage  and  the  "hawthorn 
brake  "  tiring-room  of  Master  Bottom 
and  his  companions.  A  marble- 
paved  room  in  the  French  garden  is 
said  to  have  been  the  favourite  music- 
hall  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  original 
"  Polly  '*  of  the  Beggars'  Opera,  who 
married  the  3rd  D^e  of  Bolton. 
The  park,  according  to  tradition,  watj 
at  oue  time  connected  with  Basing 
House  by  2  long  avenues  of  chestnut- 
trees.  It  is  picturesque  and  much 
varied,  abounds  with  noble  trees, 
among  which  are  some  very  ancient 
whitethorns,  and  contains  about  50O 
head  of  deer. 

2^  m.  S.  of  Hackwood,  on  the  road 
to  Alton,  is  fferiard  Park  (F.  J.  E. 
Jervoise,  Esq.).  The  house  is  of 
Qaeen  Anne's  time. 

From  Basingstoke  to  Winchester 
the  railway  passes  through  the  centre 
of  Hampshire,  a  somewhat  dreary 
chalk  district,  with  very  little  to 
attract  the  tourist  on  either  side. 
About  49J  m.  the  little  village  of 
Worttng,  where  is  a  modem  E,K. 
church,  is  seen  on  N.  2  m.  further 
the  railway  cuts  through  the  park  of 
OaMey  Hall(W.  W.B.  Beach,  Esq.). 
The  cnurches  1.  ofier  little  or  nothing 
to  tempt  the  archseologist. 

At  52}  m.  there  is  a  pleasant  view 
on  E.  of  the  church  (St.  Nidiolas) 
and  the  village  of  Steventon,  the 
birthplace,  in  1775,  of  Jane  Austen, 
whose  father  was  rector  there  for 
more  than  40  years.  In  Dummer 
Church,  3  m.  SJB.,  is  a  Bra^  with 
rhyming  inscription  for  William  At- 
more  or  Dummer,  "Comptroller  of 
the  Chamber  of  London  for  above 
50  years,**  c.  1508.  George  Wliit- 
field  was  curate  of  Dummer  at  Uie 
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commencement  of  his  ministerial 
life,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  **  mourned 
like  a  dove  "  for  his  Oxford  friends. 

At  54  m.  we  reach  the  highest 
point  of  the  line,  892  fb.  above  the 
level  of  the  station  at  Waterloo. 
The  rise  has  been  very  gradual 
throughout  the  whole  distance.  E. 
of  the  line,  shortly  before  reaching 
the  Micheldever  station,  and  before 
passing  through  the  two  tunnels,  is 
seen  Pojiham  Beacon  (460  ft.),  of  no 
very  striking;  appearance,  but  com- 
manding a  very  wide  view  over  all 
this  part  of  Hampshire.  The  Wilt- 
shire hills  are  seen  N.W.,  and  £. 
rise  the  chalk  downs  between  Alton 
and  Alresford,  far  more  attractive 
than  the  country  through  which  we 
are  now  passing.  Distant  glimpses 
of  these  hills  are  caught  E.  here,  and 
there  from  the  line.  Fopham  Beacon 
is  worth  a  walk  from  the  Micheldever 
station,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  1^  m.  The  road  called  *'  Pop- 
ham  Lane,"  which  the  railway 
follows  in  its  course  from  this  point 
to  Winchester,  was  the  Boman  road 
from  Winchester  to  Silchester. 

Beyond  the  short  tunnels  we  reach 

58  m.  Micheldever  Stat,  (formerly 
Andover  Road)^  and  fully  3  m.  N.  of 
the  village.  Micheldever  Church 
with  the  exception  of  its  Perp.  tower, 
is  modern,  and  indifferent;  it  was 
built  by  Sir  Franciji  Baring  at  a  cost 
of  10,()00Z.  in  1806.  It  is  an  E.  E. 
octagon,  and  contains  a  monument 
to  Lady  Baring,  with  alto  and  bas- 
reliefs  by  Fkuanariy  which  deserve 
notice.  Over  the  monument  hangs 
a  flag  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Captain, 
on  board  which  the  Hon.  A.  T.  N. 
Baring,  a  midshipman,  perished  with 
nearly  all  the  crew,  Sept.  7, 1870 ; 
and  a  memorial  clock  tower  has  been 
erected  in  the  village. 

[The  pedestrian  may  cross  the 
country  from  the  Micheldever  station 
by  Stratton  and  the  Grange  (2  m. 
beyond)  to  Abresford  (3  m.,  fite.  20) ; 

[Surrey,  <fco.] 


or  if  disposed  to  extend  his  walk,  ho 
may  turn  S. W.  from  the  Grange,  and 
proceed  by  Avington  and  the  vale  of 
the  Itchen  to  Winchester  (about  8 
m.).  He  will  pass  through  a  country 
of  chalk  downs  and  wooded  valleys, 
affording  some  tolerably  picturesque 
scenery. 

At  2  m.  is  Stratum  Park  (Lord 
Korthbrook),  once  famous  for  its 
superb  collection  of  pictures,  now 
dispersed  The  manor  belonged, 
from  a  very  early  period,  to  Hyde 
Abbey  at  Winchester,  and  at  the 
dissolution  became  the  property  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  in  whose  family  it 
continued  until  the  marriage  of 
Rachel,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  the  last  Lord  South- 
ampton, to  the  unfortunate  William 
Lord  Bussell.  From  liis  family  it 
passed  by  purchase  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  designated  by 
Erskine  ^*  the  first  merchant  of  the 
world,"  who  rebuilt  the  house  and 
greatly  improved  the  grounds.  There 
IS  a  long  and.  very  fine  avenue  in  the 
park ;  but  since  the  dispersion  of  the 
Baring  gallery  Stratton  holds  out  no 
great  attractions  to  the  tourist.] 

The  rly.  now  runs  nearly  due  S., 
in  one  place  on  an  embankment  100 
ft.  high,  and  thus  commands  a  view 
on  W.  of  3  or  4  villages  on  the  banks 
of  a  tributary  of  the  Test.  Huntofif 
WoTuton,  and  Stoke  Charity,  have  all 
churches  of  some  interest,  but  the 
last-named,  which  is  also  nearest  to 
the  line,  best  deserves  a  visit.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St  Michael,  and  its 
architecture  ranges  from  Tr.-Norm. 
to  Perp.  The  tower  is  of  wood, 
with  a  shingled  spire.  There  are 
some  brasses :  one  to  Thomas  Wayte, 
Esq.,  1482,  has  a  representation  of 
our  Lord's  Besurrectlon.  In  1849  a 
very  interesting  piece  of  sculpture, 
temp.  Henry  VII.,  was  discovered 
walled  up,  evidently  for  concealment. 
It  represents  the  medieval  legend  of 
our  Lord's  miraculous  personal  ap- 
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pearanoe  to  Gregory  the  Great  while 
celebrating  maas.  '*Onthe  N.  side 
of  the  ohanoel  is  a  recess  for  the 
Easter  sepulchre,  richly  panelled, 
with  a  tomb  in  it ;  or  perhaps  more 
strictly  a  fine  Perp.  tomb  with 
a  canopy  over  it,  let  into  the  wall, 
which  may  have  served  also  for  the 
Easter  septdchre;  it  has  a  crest  of 
Tudor  flowers,  and  shields  of  arms 
in  the  cornice."—/.  H.  Parker.  The 
date  of  this  tomb  is  given  by  the 
Bev.  W.  H.  Gunner  as  1524,  and  it 
is  assigned  to  one  of  the  Waller 
family. 

An  intrenched  camp,  known  as 
Nosbory  Rings,  is  about  1  m.  to  W. 
At  Weston  Faim  swords,  spearheads, 
knives,  and  other  ancient  objects, 
have  been  found,  marking  the  site 
of  some  skirmish  in  Saxon  times. 

Emer^g  from  a  long  cutting  in 
the  chalk,  we  pass  over  an  embank* 
ment,  rt.  of  which  rises  Worthy 
Down,  on  which  is  thfe  Winchester 
racecourse.  1.  lie  f  but  not  in  sight) 
the  churches  of  the  •*Worthys"  in 
the  valley  of  the  Itehen  (Bte.  20, 
Exc  g  from  Winchester),  and  soon 
after  we  reach 

66i  m.  Winchefter  (Stat.),  Bte.  20. 

The  line  proceeds  aown  the  valley 
of  the  Itehen,  having  on  E.  St  Gross 
and  Twyford,  and  on  W.  Gompton 
and  Otterboume  (Walks  and  Drives, 
a,  e,  e,  h,  Bte.  20).    We  reach  at 

73}  m.  Bishopetoke  JuncHon  Stat. 
Hence  branch  fines  proceed  S.B.  to 
Gosport  and  Portsmouth  (Bte.  19), 
and  W»  to  Bomsey  and  Salisbuiy 
(Bte.  23),  continuing  on  to  Yeovil, 
Exeter,  &o.  {^>e%  Handbooks  for  WiUs^ 
and /or  Devon,)  Inn :  Station  Hotel. 
Adjoining  the  station  is  a  market- 
house  for  cheese. 

The  pretty  village  of  Bishopsfoke 
lies  1  m.  £.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Itehen,  here  full  of  picturesque 
points.  The  church  is  modem  and 
hideous.  The  "foul-mouthed"  Bale, 
**the  angry  wasp  stinging   all** — 


jPVdZer — was  rector  of  this  parish, 
whence  he  was  advanced  to  the  see 
of  Ossory  in  1552.  Here  was  long 
the  residence  of  Dean  Gamier  of 
Winchester  (d.  1878),  fiuned  far  its 
beautiful  grounds.  These,  planted 
by  the  D^m  with  rare  conifers,  are 
now  attached  to  Long  Mead  House 
(A.  Barton,  Esq.),  and  contain  some 
remarkably  fine  pines,  and  cypresses 
50  feet  high ;  there  is  also  an  ever- 
green or  winter  garden,  charmingly 
arranged.  The  tourist  should  apply 
for  permission  to  see  these  grounds, 
plans  of  whidi  will  be  found  in 
Loudon's  *£ncyolop»diA  of  Garden- 
ing.' 

About  2  m.  W.  of  the  line  is 
Stoneham  Park  (long  a  seat  of  the 
Flemings,  but  now  unoccnpied), 
where  the  rhododendrons  and  double- 
blossoming  furze  in  the  drives  are 
magnificent.  The  Chureh  of  North 
Stoneham  (St.  Nicholas)  is  on  the 
ed^e  of  the  park;  and,  with  the 
foliage  in  which  it  is  embowered, 
makes  a  very  agreeable  picture  from 
the  railway.  The  side  windows  aie 
filled  with  glass  displaying  the  aims 
and  quarterings  of  the  Fleming 
family,  together  with  Scriptiixe  sub- 
jects. In  the  church  are  2  monu- 
ments worth  notice:  one  for  Sir 
Thomas  Fleming,  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  d.  1618,  who  purchased 
the  estate  of  the  representatives  of 
Wriothesley  Earl  of  Southampton, 
to  whom  it  had  been  granted  on 
the  suppression  of  Hyde  Abbey 
[Fleming,  the  son  of  a  small  meroer 
at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Bacon's 
rival,  declared  by  James  I.  to  be  ^*  a 
judge  to  his  heart's  content,"  is  now 
chiefly  known  by  his  decision  in  the 
great  case  of  impositions  (a.d.  1606) 
—in  Lord  Campbell's  opinion  "  fully 
as  important  as  Hampden's  case  of 
ship-money"— to  the  eflTect  that  the 
king  might  impose  what  duties  he 
pleased  on  imported  goods! ;  the 
other  for  Admiral  Lord  Hawke,  the 
hero  of  Quibercm  Bay,  d.  1781,  at 
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wathling  House,  now  demolished. 
^1  the  floor  a  slab  with  the  Inscrip- 
tion in  Lombardic  characters,  **  Se- 
/'ultuTft  de  la  Schola  de  Slavonic,  a.d. 
/'  icccGLXxxi.,"  marks  the  commercial 
Uivonnectlon  of  Southampton  with  Ve- 
!    dee,    whose  Slavonian  sailors   had 
■^  }«lected  K.  Stoneham  as  the  burial- 
t  ^  >lace  of  their  confraternity. 
T I     Stoneham  is  in  all  probability  the 
'/  •  Ad  Liapidem  "  of  the  itineraries,  a 
^  iioall  intermediate  station  between 
,  Venta   Belgarum    and    Glausentum 
—(Bittern,  near  Southampton).    It  was 
=^  still  known  by  its  Boman  name  in 
7  the  time  of  Bede,  who  tells  us  {HUt. 
'  Eccie8,,  iv.  16)  that  the  young  sons 
or    brothers    of  Arwald,    King   of 
Wight,   were  carried  hither    to  be 
concealed  from  their  enemies,  pro- 
bably among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Boman  town,  but  were  discovered 
and  put  to  death  by  Geadwalla,  after 
having  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  the  Abbot  of  Bedbridge. 

1^  m.  S.W.  of  the  railway,  are  the 
house  and  church  of  South  Stoneham, 
the  former  a  large,  comfortable,  red- 
brick mansion  of  Queen  Anne's  day, 
which  passed  from  the  Sloanes  to  the 
Stanleys,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Flemings.  The  Ch.  (St.  Mary)  is 
worth  notice,  with  a  tower  thickly 
veiled  in  ivy,  and  a  Jacobean  monu- 
ment to  Edmund  Clarke,  d.  1632. 

77  m.  FortwDood  (Stat.).  Hence  a 
line  goes  off  on  E.,  at  present  only 
open  to  Netley  (po«<),  but  intended 
to  be  continued  to  Titchfield  and 
Fareham  (Bte.  19). 

Skirting  the  Itchen  on  an  embank- 
ment, and  passing  throu£;h  the 
manufacturing  suburb  of  J^rtham, 
we  reach  at  78f  m.  Southampton 
Docks  Stat.,  used  for  the  sea  traflBc, 
as  also  with  Gowes,  the  Channel 
Islands,  &c.  The  Westt  or  Bleehynden 
Stat.,  gives  access  to  the  New  Forest, 
Bournemouth,  Salisbury,  and  the 
West  of  England. 
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Southampton,  the  county  town  of 
Hampshire,  and  also  a  county  of 
itself,  is  very  pleasantlv  placed  on  a 
peninsula  near  the  head  of  the 
Southampton  Water,  and  with  the 
river  Itchen  on  its  E.  side.  like 
other  seaports,  it  has  its  low  dirty 
quarters,  out  of  late  years  what  may 
be  considered  a  new  town  has  sprung 
up,  and  all  around  is  an  air  of  bustle 
and  activity  befitting  a  place  at  and 
from  which  many  of  the  finest  ocean- 
going steamships  arrive  and  depart 
daily.  It  is  as  a  packet  station  that 
it  is  now  so  important,  and  it  would 
deserve  a  visit  on  that  account,  even 
if  it  had  nothing  to  interest  the 
antiquary.  The  large  packet-ships 
lying  in  the  docks  are  usually  shown 
for  a  small  fee,  which  goes  to  the 
town  Infirmary.  The  admirable 
fittings  and  accommodations  are 
well  worth  inspection.  The  arrival 
or  departure  of  the  Indian  mail 
packets  presents  a  scene  that  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten,  and  should 
not  be  missed  by  the  tourist  who 
finds  himself  in  Southampton  when 
one  of  them  is  in  port.  The  mail 
for  India  is  contained  in  variously 
coloured  boxes,  sometimes  reaching 
to  a  weight  of  20  tons ;  the  American 
mails  are  packed  in  india-rubber 
sacks;  the  West  Indian  in  canvas 
bags.  Notabilities  of  all  sorts — "  fo- 
reign monarchs,  royal  Bengal  tigers, 
Inman,  African,  and  Egyptian 
o  2 
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princes,  great  monkeys,  distinguished 
ambassadors,  hippopotamuses,  alliga- 
tors, generals,  admirals,  illustrions 
exiles,  Galifomian  bears,  colonial 
governors,  &c."— are  constantly  ar- 
riving by  the  various  steamers,  and 
afford  infinite  amusement  and  occu- 
pation to  the  loungers  and  gossip- 
retailers  of  the  town. 

"There  are  eight  steam-packet 
companies  connected  with  the  port. 
They  own  upwards  of  100  steamers, 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  about , 
six  millions  sterling.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton  docks  is 
now  crowded  with  eating-houses, 
restaurants,  Oriental,  American, 
Dock,  Temperance,  and  Railway 
hotels,  hotels  Frangais,  and  Spanish 
fondas.  Amongst  the  seamen  of  the 
East  and  West  India  and  American 
steamers  are  great  numbers  of 
negroes,  lascars,  Creoles,  Arabs, 
mulattoes,  and  quadroons.  When  a 
couple  of  large  mail  steamers  arrive 
on  the  same  day,  which  often 
happens,  the  windows  of  the  hotels 
are  to  be  seen  crowded  with  foreign 
merchants.  West  India  and  American 
planters,  East  Indian,  Australian, 
and  Galifomian  nabobs,  military  or 
naval  officers,  and  foreign  officials, 
with  their  families,  dressed  in  every 
variety  of  costume.  All  these  people 
are  at  the  same  time  besieged 
vigorously  in  all  their  hotels  by 
English,  Italian,  and  German  street 
bands.  A  great  many  street  musi- 
cians get  their  bread  by  playing 
before  the  Southampton  hotels  on 
packet  days." — Household  Words. 

Hotels:  South-Westem,  by  the 
Docks  Station ;  Dolphin,  High-street ; 
Royal  George  and  Royal  York,  Above 
Bar ;  Castle,  High-street. 

(a.)  Southampton  is  a  town  of 
almost  equal  antiquity  with  Win- 
chester, to  which  it  served  as  the 
port,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
who  established  a  "oastellum"  at 
Bittern  (Clausentum)  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Itchen,  about  1  m.  higher  up 


the  river  than  the  present  town  (see 
post.  Walk  to  Bittern,  where  Roman 
remains  still  exist).  Roman  roads 
connected  Clausentum  with  Por- 
chester  and  Winchester.  The  latter 
of  these  was  a  branch  of  the  Ermyn 
Street,  so  named,  it  has  been  some- 
what fancifully  suggested,  from  its 
running  straight  northwards  from 
this  place.  Hence,  the  invading 
Saxons  compared  it  to  their  "  Irmen- 
sul,"  or  pillar  of  Herman.— Dr. 
Donaldson.  The  fortress  here,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  neglected 
by  the  Saxons,  who  founded  a  new 
settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  two  rivers,  the  site  of 
modem  •  Southampton  —  naming  it, 
possibly,  Suthamptuna  (the  town  of 
the  south  hams,  or  dwellings),  from 
its  situation  with  regard  to  the  older 
Clausentum.  The  name  has  also, 
with  less  probability,  been  derived 
from  that  of  the  river  Anton,  and  the 
Southampton  Water  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Antona  of  Tacitus.  The 
town  seems  subsequently  to  have 
given  name  to  the  shire,  the  ori- 
ginal extent  of  which  is,  however, 
quite  uncertain.  Southampton  itself, 
or  the  **  burgus  de  Hamtoti,*'  was  first 
made  a  **coTmty"  by  Henry  VI. ; 
and  the  judges  regularly  sat  here  till 
1725,  when,  at  ike  request  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  was  included  in  the 
commission  of  the  -Western  Circuit. 
•*  Hamtun-shyre  "  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  Ang.-Sax.  Chron.,  sub  an d.  755, 
when  Sigebert  of  Wessex  is  recorded 
to  have  lost  all  his  dominions  with 
this  exception.  That  it  was  a  place 
of  some  note  during  the  Saxon  period 
is  certain ;  although  the  Saxon  origin 
which  has  been  claimed  for  its  fa- 
mous hero,  the  pride  of 

**  Ytene's  oaks,  beneath  .whose  shade 
Their  songs  the  merry  minstrels  made 
Of  Ascapart  and  Bevls  bold"— 

is  doubtful  (see  posQ. 

Athelstan  established  2  miats  in 
Southampton,  which  was  a  frequent 
landing-place  of  the  Danes,  attracted 
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by  the  wealth  of  the  neighbouring 
Winchester.  Under  Ethelred  II.  the 
town  was  held  by  Sweyn  of  Denmark 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the 
sum  with  which  the  Northmen  ware 
to  be  bought  off  from  future  ravages. 
His  son  Canute  made  a  longer  stay 
here.  The  famous  rebuke  to  his 
courtiers  is  said  to  have  been  given 
by  him  on  the  shore  at  this  place ; 
and  the  very  spot  of  the  fang's 
lesson  has  been  amusingly  fixed 
near  the  docks,  where  we  find  Ca- 
nute Boad,  and  a  public-house  with 
the  sign  of  the  "  Canute  Castle." 

The  Norman  conquest,  instead  of 
injuring,  added  to  the  prosperity  of 
Southampton.  There  was*  a  ready 
transit  to  Normandy  from  this  point, 
which  seems  to  have  been  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Normans,  63  of 
whom  had  houses  in  the  town  at 
the  period  of  the  Domesday  survey, 
whilst  there  were  only  31  tenanted 
by  Englishmen.  A  charter  was  very 
early  granted  to  the  town,  the  ear- 
liest which  exists  being  that  of  King 
John,  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed and  much  extended  by 
Henry  III.  Into  the  harbour  came 
the  "great  ships"  of  Venice  and 
Bayonne,  laden  with  Eastern  pro- 
duce, the  rich  silks  of  the  East,  the 
red  leather  of  Cordova  and  Tunis, 
and  tiie  coloured  sugars  of  Alex- 
andria, then  in  great  esteem  as 
stomachics ;  and  it  was  here  the  mer- 
chants of  Bordeaux  and  Rochellc 
landed  their  cargoes  of  wine  (the 
importation  of  which  was  lonp:  con- 
fined entirely  to  this  port).  Troops 
of  merchants,  with  wares  of  every 
kind,  landed  here  on  their  way  to 
the  great  fair  of  St.  Giles  at  Win- 
chester, where  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  disposing  of  their  cargoes 
without  the  cost  and  peril  of  a  jour- 
ney to  London ;  and  numberless  pil- 
grims, from  the  south  and  from 
the  western  parts  of  France,  dis- 
embarked at  Southampton  on  their 
way  to  the  famous  shrine  of  Becket 
at  Canterbury.    The  importance  pf 


the  town  must  have  been  not  a 
little  increased  by  gatherings  of 
a  less  peaceful  chfuracter  which  fre- 
quently took  place  here.  Part  of 
CoBur-de-Lion's  fleet  assembled  at 
Southampton  before  sailing  for 
Palestine,  when  the  Sheriff  supplied 
800  Hampshire  hogs  for  provisioning 
the  troops,  and  10,000  horseshoes 
*•  with  double  sets  of  nails."  During 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and 
Bichard  U.  Southampton  was  the 
favourite  place  of  departure  for 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  and  large 
bodies  of  troops  were  frequently 
assembled  here.  The  town  itself 
was  wealthy  and  populous  enough 
to  furnish  21  ships  and  576  mariners 
toward  the  royal  fleet  in  1345,  and 
in  the  summer  of  that  year  the  army 
which  was  afterwards  victorious  at 
Cre^y  embarked  at  Southampton. 

In  1415  Henry  Y.'s  great  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  France  set 
sail  from  this  pteice,  and  whilst  it 
was  detained  in  the  harbour  by  con- 
trary winds  the  treason  of  Cam- 
bridge, Scrope,  and  Grey  was  dis- 
covered {eeepoit,  Domus  Dei).  The 
swans  that  floated  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Southampton  Water  as  the 
ships  passed  out  were,  according  to 
the  old  chronicler,  foretokens  of  the 
great  victory  of  Agincourt  which 
was  destined  to  crown  the  expedition. 

In  Oct.  1338  Southampton  was 
plundered,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
town  burnt,  by  the  combined  French, 
Spanish,  and  Genoese  fleet  of  50 
galleys :  and  in  1432  it  was  again 
alarmed  by  the  presence  of  a  French 
fleet,  with  which  sundry  skirmishes 
took  place,  but  which  was  unable  to 
cany  the  fortifications  of  the  town. 

The  abandonment  of  Guienne  and 
Aquitaine  by  the  English  no  doubt 
greatly  affected  the  prosperity  of 
Southampton,  which  had  oeen  the 
medisBval  "  packet  station"  for  those- 
provinces.  Its  commerce,  however, 
could  sustain  the  blow ;  for  the  trade 
with  Venice,  which  had  assumed  a 
regular  and  systematic  form  as  early 
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as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
continued  as  yet  in  fall  activity.  A 
little  fleet,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Flanders  galleys,'*  sailed  annu- 
ally from  Venice,  and  after  touching 
at  some  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Adriatic,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  passed 
on  to  "Hampton,"  where  the  flag 
galley  and  the  commodore  remained, 
whilst  the  rest  proceeded  to  Bruges 
and  Antwerp.  Their  cargo  (a  Ve- 
netian word,  a  corruption  of  the 
Tuscan  "  carico  "  =  bunien)  was  the 
produce  of  the  Levant,  and  all  that 
had  as  yet  reached  our  shores  from 
the  Indian  marts.  Also  the  "  fashions 
of  proud  Italy,"  then  the  centre  of 
taste  and  luxury ;  wines  from  Greece 
and  Tyre,  Candia,  the  Morea,  and 
Spain ;  and  lastly,  owing  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  Italian  yew,  bow-staves. 
In  1472  it  was  enacted  that  4  bow- 
staves  should  accompany  every  ton 
of  Venetian  merchandise;  and  by  the 
12th  Edward  IV.  the  importation  of 
merchandise  from  Venice  is  forbid- 
den, "  unless  they  bring  with  every 
butt  of  Malvesy  and  every  butt  of 
Tyre  10  bow-staves,  good  and  able 
stuff." — Broton,  Despatches  of  Seb. 
Giustiniani,  Introd.  They,  too,  first 
introduced  '*  Malmsey  "  to  England ; 
the  Venetians  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  Malvasia  about  1208.  In 
1518  Henry  VIII.,  "  being  near  to 
Hampton,"  himself  visited  the  Flan- 
ders galleys,  which  had  just  arrived 
there.  He  was  served  on  deck  ^ith 
a  grand  "confection,"  and  the  glass 
vessels  used  on  the  occasion  were 
distributed  among  the  company. 
Both  the  king  and  the  canlinal 
looked  out  "  anxiously "  for  the 
coming  of  the  galleys,  especially 
after  any  unusual  interval  between 
the  periods  of  their  arrival.  They 
brought  Damascus  carpets  for  the 
cardinal's  palaces,  and  sundry  articles 
of  luxury,  "  gentillezze,"  for  the 
king.  In  her  turn,  beside  English  cloth 
and  other  merchandise,  Southampton 
supplied  Venice  with  the  romantic 
story  of  her  own  hero.    To  this  day. 


in  the  Venetian  marionette  or  puppet- 
show  theatres,  the  *  History  of  Sir 
Bevis  of  Hampton'  is  one  of  the 
stock  pieces. — Ba/wdon  Brown,  (It 
is  worth  asking  how  feir  Shakspeare 
himself  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  reputation  of  the  Venetian  trade 
here,  and  whether  Shylock  is  not  in 
some  sense  an  importation  of  the 
Flanders  galleys.)  Bemembering 
how  punctually  the  great  steamers 
now  arrive  at  **  Hampton  "  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  to  observe  how  many 
months  the  Flanders  galleys  were 
looked  for  before  their  arrival.  In 
the  middle  of  February  (1517),  Gius- 
tiniani, the  Venetian  ambassador, 
thought  that  '^as  the  weather  was 
in  their  favour  they  would  soon  be 
here."  They  did  not  come,  however, 
till  the  19th  of  May.  In  1522  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  after  his  second 
visit  to  Henry  VIII.,  embarked  here 
for  Spain.  Here  too  came  the  sickly 
boy  Edward  VI.  (1552),  a  few  months 
before  liis  death,  during  the  southern 
progress  vainly  resorted  to  by  his 
physicians  after  his  attack  of  measles 
and  small-pox,  and  was  received  with 
much  state  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  connection  between  Venice 
and  Southampton  was  so  intimate, 
that  the  latter,  like  Venice  herseli^ 
suffered  greatly  after  the  discoveiv 
of  the  new  passage  to  India.    A 
petition  is  extant  from  the  corpo- 
ration (1530-81),  praying  to  be  re- 
lieved from  a  yearly  tax  of  40  marks,     < 
on  the  plea  that  since  '*  the  Kyng  of     | 
Portyngiale  toke  the  trade  of  spicis 
from  the  Venyzians  at  Oalacowte," 
their  "carrackis  and  galeis"  came     j 
less  frequently  to  the  port     The     , 
High-street,  at  this  time,  is  described     | 
by  Leland  as  "one  of  the  fayrest 
streates  that  ys  yn  any  towne  of  al 
England,  and  it  ys  well  bylded  for 
timbre  bylding."    There  were  many 
**fair  merchauntes'   houses"  here; 
and  the  town  continued  in  much 
prosperity  and  reputation  throughout 
the  reigns  of  Mfury  and  EHsatb^. 
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Philip  of  Spain  laoded  here,  Fri- 
day, July  20, 1554,  escorted  by  the 
Spanish  and  JPlemiah  squadron, — 
"  coquilles  de  monies  "  —  mussel- 
shells —  the  latter  were  called  by 
Lord  High  Admiral  Howard,  to 
their  great  indigoAtion.  The  queen's 
barge  was  sent  off  for  Philip,  to  whom 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  presented  the 
insignia  of  the  Garter.  He  went  at 
once  to  the  church  of  Holyrood, 
where  mass  was  sung  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  safe  voyage.  Philip 
showed  himself  much  in  public  at 
Southampton,  and  here  first  tasted 
English  beer, "  et  puis  se  fiat  apporter 
de  la  biere,de  laquelle  il  beut." — 
Amb.  de  NoaUUs,  Philip  remained 
at  ScHithampton  till  the  Monday, 
when,  on  a  grey  gelding,  in  a 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
and  wrapped  in  a  long  scarlet 
cloak,  he  left  to  join  the  queen  at 
Winchester. 

After  this  period  Southampton 
began  to  decline.  Portsmouth,  over 
which  Southampton  formerly  claimed 
jurisdiction,  rose  into  importance; 
and  a  terrible  visitation  of  the 
plague,  in  1665,  seems  to  have  given 
the  final  blow  to  Southampton,  ex- 
posed like  other  seaport  towns  to 
especial  danger  from  pestilence. 
(The  "Black  Death"  here  first 
touched  English  ground  in  1348, 
and  was  terribly  fatal.)  Its  great 
houses  are  described  after  the  plague 
as  "  dropping  to  the  ground,**  and  its 
population  as  feariHilly  diminished. 
During  the  plague  provisions  were 
brought  by  the  country  people  to  the 
small  stream  at  "  Four  Posts,"  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  borough, 
and  there  exchanged,  the  money 
being  passed  through  the  water  to 
avoid  mfection.  (See  Winchester, 
Rte.  20.) 

The  diief  item  of  its  scanty  trade 
in  the  18th  centy.  was  the  importa- 
tion of  wine  from  Oporto,  which  was 
long  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  *•  Southampton  pgrt."  Another 
trade,  which  subsisted  till  compara- 


tively recent  times,  was  that  in  run- 
away marriages.  There  were  always 
swift  vessels  (smugglers)  ready  at 
Southampton  to  carry  parties,  at  5 
guineas  per  couple,  over  to  Guernsey, 
where  a  wedding  might  be  managed 
as  easily  as  at  Gretna  Green. 

(6.)  Themodemprosperityof  South- 
ampton dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  l^e  Duke 
of  York  made  it  his  occasional  Iresi- 
dence.  Numerous  villas  sprang  up 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  town  itself 
was  much  increased,  and  large  bodies 
of  troops  for  foreign  service  were 
constantly  embarked  at  Southamp- 
ton, after  having:  been  for  some  time 
encamped  on  Shirley  and  Ketley 
Commons.  The  improvement  was, 
however,  but  gradual  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  South  Western  Bail- 
way,  in  1840,  and  the  subsequent 
formationofthe  Docks  (1842).  Since 
this  period  the  increase  both  of  build- 
ings and  of  commercial  enterprise 
has  been  very  great,  and  the  growth 
of  Southampton  rapid,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  some  towns  in  the 
North.  The  Pop.  hi  1801  was  but 
7600;  inl821, 13,000;  in  1861, 46,300; 
in  1871.  53,741,  including  the  crews, 
&c.,  oi  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 
The  suburban  parishes  of  Shirley, 
Millbrook,  &c.,  contain  about  20,000 
more.  Southampton  now  takes  rank 
as  one  of  the  twelve  chief  ports  of 
the  British  Isles,  standing  high  both 
as  regards  exports  and  Uie  tonnage 
entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards 
in  the  same  years.  In  1840  the 
tonnage  was  but  185,412 ;  but  soon 
after  Ihe  completion  of  the  railway 
and  docks  it  had  trebled,  and  it  went 
on  steadily  inoreasing  till  it  reached 
the  amount  of  1,869,185  in  1873;  it 
is  now  somewhat  less. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany's vessels,  though  now  starting 
prom  and  returning  to  the  Victoria 
Docks,  London,  call  at  Southampton 
to  embark  or  land  passengers  and 
luggage.    They  leave  Southampton 
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every  Thursday  for  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
Alexandria,  Aden,  and  Bombay; 
every  other  Thursday  they  go  on  to 
Ceylon,  India,  China^  and  Japan, 
and  every  fourth  Thursday  to 
Australia. 

The  Boyal  Mail  boats  leave  on  the 
2nd  of  each  month  for  St.  Thomas, 
and  on  the  17th  for  Barbadoes.  On 
arrival  at  St.  Thomas  the  passengers 
are  transferred  to  the  colonial  vessels 
of  tfie  company,  which  visit  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  China,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, &c. 

The  Union  Company's  vessels  leave 
monthly  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
St.  Helena,  and  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa. 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steam- 
ers call  at  Southampton,  on  their 
voyages  to  and  from  New  York,  Bal- 
timore, New  Orleans,  &c. 

The  Netherlands  steamships  for 
the  Dutch  Indian  possessions  also 
call,  out  and  home. 

The  Boyal  Mail  packets  leave  for 
the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  South 
Western  Railway  boats  for  Havre,  &c., 
3  times  a  week.  Steamers  for  Ply- 
month,  Falmouth,  and  Ireland,  and 
also  for  London,  twice  a  week. 

There  is  also  steam  communication 
with  Cowes,  Byde,  and  Portsmouth, 
from  3  to  5  times  a  day,  according  to 
the  season,  and  a  steamer  for  Hythe 
(very  convenient  for  visiting  Beau- 
lieu  and  the  New  Forest)  almost 
hourly. 

The  South  Western  is  the  only 
Railway,  but  its  various  lines  apa 
branches  give  ready  access  to  London 
(Rtes.  7,  14,  21),  Gosport.  Ports- 
mouth (Rte.  19),  and  the  South 
Coast,  Romsey,  and  Salisbury  (Rte. 
24),  Yeovil,  Exeter,  and  North  De- 
von (see  Handhooh  for  SomerseU  and 
for  Devon\  to  Dorchester,  Weymouth, 
and  Portland  {Handbook  for  Dorset), 
Although  the  line  is  open  to  each, 
there  is  a  daily,omnibus  to  Romsey, 
and  another  to  Lyndhurst,  and  the 
ride  is  in  each  case  a  pleasant  one. 

Distances, — London,  78f  m. ;  Win- 


chester, 12  m. ;  .  Salisbury,  23  m. ; 
Weymouth,  67  m. ;  Gosport,  19J  m.  ; 
Portsmouth,  24}  m. ;  Chichester, 
43  m. ;  Brighton,  69^  m. 

(c.)  Few  of  our  towns  present  so 
many  relics  of  our  ancient  domestic 
and  military  architecture  as  South- 
ampton, and  the  archsdologist  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  decaying 
back  streets  and  alleys,  which  may 
also  be  commended  to  the  lover  cl 
the  picturesque,  who  is  not  deterred 
by  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  of  no 
inviting  character,  from  diving  into 
their  recesses.  The  most  interesting 
portions  of  ancient  Southampton, 
between  St.  Michael's  and  the 
Quays,  teem  with  sailors'  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  alleys  are  not  plea- 
sant to  visit. 

Before  visiting  the  town-walls  and 
other  ancient  remains  which  linger 
in  the  skirts  of  the  town,  the  tourist 
may  be  advised  to  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  more  inviting  portions  in  the 
centre.  Leaving  the  Docks  stat.,  and 
proceeding  up  Bridge -street,  the 
visitor  will  enter  the  High-street  at 
the  comer  of  Holyrood  church.  The 
High -street,  anciently  known  as 
''English-street,"  is  still,  as  in  Le- 
land's  time, "  one  of  the  fairest  streets 
that  is  in  England,"  though  not,  as 
has  been  claimed  for  it,  comparable 
with  the  High-street  of  Oxford.  It 
is  more  than  a  mile  long,  nearly 
straight,  of  fair  width,  and  its  mono- 
tony relieved  by  an  abundance  of 
bow-windows.  The  stiops  are  hand- 
some, and  a  great  deal  of  trade  is. 
carried  on.  Towards  the  beginning' 
of  the  centy.,  when  Winchester  citi- 
zens and  others  used  to  take  lodgings 
here  for  the  season,  as  a  near  and 
convenient  watering-place,  it  was 
the  lounge  of  the  neignbourhood  for 
miles  round,  and  it  still  presents  a 
gay  and  bustling  appearance,  espe- 
cially from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Church  of  Holy  Hood  (or 
R^ood  as  it  isthere  spel^  the  parish- 
ioners being  very  jealous  over  the 
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introsiye  aspirate)  was  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt  in  1849.  The  tower, 
however,  was  preserved,  as  well  as 
some  ancient  work  in  the  interior, 
and  it  deserves  a  visit.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  monument  by  Bysbrack, 
in  the  bad  taste  of  the  time,  with 
weeping  Cupid,  urn,  and  inverted 
torch,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley, 
d.  1738,  with  an  epitaph  by  Thom- 
son, who  also  commemorates  her 
accomplishments  and  early  death  in 
the  '  Seasons.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  poet  is  not  responsible  for  the 
inscription  above,  which  records,  to- 
gether with  her  **  Roman  spirit  and 
Christian  resignation,'*  that  she  was, 
^'  at  the  age  of  18,  mistress  not  only 
of  English  and  French,  but  in  a 
high  degree  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
learning."  At  the  W.  end,  two  orna- 
mental tablets  record  the  names  and 
sad  fate  of  '^22  brave  and  disin- 
terested men*'  who  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  stay  a  destructive  fire, 
Nov.  7,  1837. 

Turning  down  a  street  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Holy  Bood  Church,  we  find 
St.  Micha^'s  Church,  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  of  the  same  name.  It 
has  a  low  central  tower  on  Norm, 
arches,  and  lofty  spire  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  as  a  sea- 
mark. The  church  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  entirely  modernized, 
and  its  outline  spoilt  by  raising  the 
side  wall  and  flattening  the  gables, 
but  it  still  contains  a  Norm,  fontt 
which  the  archiBologist  should  not 
miss  seeing.  "It  is  very  fine  rich 
work,  so  closely  resembling  in  the 
character  of  the  sculpture  those  in 
Winchester  Cathedral  and  E.  Meon 
Church,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tiiey  are  all  three  the  work  of 
the  same  hand.  They  are  among 
the  finest  Norm,  fonts  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  A  much  higher 
antiquity  has  been  commonly  as- 
signed to  them,  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  them  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century." — 
/.  H.  Farher,    In  the  N.  chancel  is 


the  tomb,  with  effigy,  of  Chief-Justice 
Sir  Bichard  Lyster,  d.  1554,  long 
called,  but  erroneously,  that  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  whose  real 
tomb  and  monument  are  at  Titchfield 
(Bte.  19).  Bemark  an  ancient  house 
of  the  Plantagenet  period,  on  the  S. 
side  of  St  Michael's-square,  said  to 
have  been  occupied  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  Anne  Boleyn ;  ami  the  small  Nor- 
man remains  of  the  Woollen  Hall,  to 
the  S.  of  the  church.  Higher  up  High- 
street  are  the  churched  of  St  Law- 
rence and  St.  John,  modern  E.  E.,  with 
a  fipire,  and  AU  Saints,  a  cold  Grecian 
building,  designed  by  Beveley,  pupil 
of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in  which  are 
buried  Carteret  the  circumnavigator 
and  Bryan  Edwards  the  historian  of 
the  West  Indies.  There  is  also  a 
monument  with  one  of  Flaxman's 
bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Above  this  is  Bargate,  de- 
scribed below,  dividing  the  street 
into  *•  Above  Bar  "  and  "  Below  Bar," 
more  commonly  called  High-street. 

In  the  High-street,  below  Holy 
Bood,  and  on  the  same  side,  is  Uie 
HarUey  Ingtitutef  with  an  extensive 
showy  front,  containing  large  lecture 
theatre,  museum,  library,  reading- 
room,  class-rooms,  and  picture  gal- 
lery, erected  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hartley,  an  old  inha- 
l»tant  (d.  1850),  and  on  the  site  of  his 
house,  liberally  enfranchised,  toge- 
ther with  the  property  adjoining,  by 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Of  Mr. 
Hartley's  bequest,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  100,0002.,  more  than  40,000Z. 
was  consumed  by  legal  expenses; 
20,0002.  more  went  to  effect  a  com- 
promise with  the  testator^s  relatives, 
and  only  42,000Z.  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  corporation,  who  de- 
serve all  praise  for  the  anxiety  dis- 
Slayed  by  them  to  carry  out  the 
onor's  intentions  in  the  best  way. 
The  museum  (open  free  everyday 
except  Tuesday,  then  6d.)  contains 
the  nucleus  of  a  good  natural  history 
and  economic  collection,  and  there 
is  a  School  of  Art  in  connexion  with 
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South  Kensington.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  also  occupies  a  part  of 
the  building.  The  records  and  re- 
galia of  the  corporation  are  kept  in 
the  Audit  House,  above  the  market, 
a  modem  building  on  the  other  side 
of  the  High-street.  Among  them  are 
a  charter  of  John,  and  several  an- 
cient maces.  The  silver  oar,  the 
emblem  of  the  town's  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  is  modem  (1708). 

Of  the  apcient  town  gates  3  re- 
main, South  gate  and  West  gate,  both 
plain  early  Dec. ;  and  Bar  gate,  the 
chief  part  of  which  is  of  later  cha- 
racter and  more  enriched.  (Bar  is  the 
old  name  for  the  gate  itself;  Gate — 
A.-S.  geat— properly  signifying  the 
roadt  access  to  which  was  clos^  by 
the  bar.)  The  Bar  gate,  tl^ough  now 
far  within  the  town,  was  anciently 
the  North  gate,  and  approached  from 
without  by  a  drawbridge  across  the 
wide  moat  that  encircled  the  walls 
on  the  land  side.  It  is  a  large  hand- 
some stmoture,  60  ft.  broad  and  60 
ft.  deep,  and  is  in  two  stages.  The 
shields  of  arms  on  it  (among  which 
occurs  that  of  Scotland)  are  not  an- 
cient, and  must  all  have  been  placed 
there  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
It  is  of  two  periods :  the  semicircular 
archway  in  the  centre,  with  its  round 
flanking  towers,  seen  behind  the 
machicolated  N.  front,  being  the 
original  gate,  and  probably  of  the 
same  date  (N  orm.)  as  the  walls.  The 
pointed  arch,  northward,  is  an  addi- 
tion of  the  14th  century.  On  either 
side  are  gloomy  painted  figures  (temp. 
Charles  II.)  of  Sir  Bevis,  "whose 
memory  is  still  fragrant  in  his  old 
town,"  and  of  the  "lothely  giant" 
Ascapart,  who,  after  having  been 
vanquished  by  Sir  Bevis  in  a  terrible 
fight,  became  his  "knave"  and  fol- 
lower. His  giant  nature,  however, 
broke  forth  again ;  and,  during  the 
absence  of  his  master,  he  carried  off 
"  Josyan  the  Brighte,"  wife  of  Sir 
Bevis,  in  search  of  whom  certain 
knights  set  off  from  "  Hamptoune," 
found,  and  killed  Ascapart.  Sir^evip 


himself  lived  here  long  '•in  his  own 
castell " — 

"  Of  Hampton  all  the  barooAgo 
Cejw  and  did  SiF  Bevis  homage— 

•       •       «       »       * 
He  Is  now  of  greate  myghte, 
Beloved  both  of  kyng  and  loiyght ; 
Eche  man.  both  erle  and  bacon, 
Lovwl  and  dred  Bevis  of  Bamptoo.** 

After  numberless  adventures,  he, 
Josyan,  and  his  horse  Arundel,  died 
on  the  same  day.  (See  for  an  amusing 
analysis  of  the  romance,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  throughout 
£ingland,^M*«  *  Metrical  Bomance».' 
It  has  been  published  at  fuU  length 
by  the  Maitland  Club.)  The  two 
leietden  lions  "seiant"  replace  two 
that  formerly  kept  wateh  in  front  of 
the  bridge  over  the  moat,  and  were 
the  gift  of  William,  son  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Lee,  in  1704.  The  S. 
front  of  the  gate,  which  had  been 
atrociously  modernized  and  adorned 
with  a  wonderful  figure  of  Gteorge 
ni.,  "  in  a  Boman  habit,"  placed  in 
a  niche,  has  been  passably  well 
restored.  Over  the  gate  is  an  an- 
cient apartment,  now  used  as  the 
Guildhall,  which  contains  some  early 
Dec.  arches  on  the  E.  side.  It  was 
completely  refitted,  in  a  tolerable 
style,  in  the  time  of  "Jtfayor  An- 
drews," a  Radical  celebrity,  c.  1850. 
From  the  flat  leads  Twhich  the 
stranger  should  ascena)  a  good 
general  view  of  the  town  is  obtained. 

(d.)  The  visitor  may  proceed  from 
the  Bar  gate  to  inspect  the  remains 
of  the  Town  Walls,  and  the  old  houses 
connected  with  them.  These  are  of 
no  ordinary  interest,  and  will  repay 
close  examination.  Passing  through 
the  Bar  and  turning  to  the  1.  down 
Orchard-street,  which  stands  on  the 
old  ditch,  traces  of  the  N.  ftont  of 
the  wall  may  be  discovered  among 
the  houses  m  which  it  is  buried. 
We  soon  reach  the  N.W.  angle,  where 
is  the  Arundel  Tower,  named  from 
Sir  John  de  Arundel,  the .  eovemor 
I  of  the  cattle  at  the  time  of  the  re* 
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pulse  of  the  French  in  1377,  and 
then  turning  S.  pass  a  cylindrical 
turret,  popumrlyknown  as  "  Catch- 
cold  Tower,"  or  Wind  Whistle  Tower, 
which  rises  above  the  houses,  and  come 
out  on  the  shore  of  the  Test.  The 
view  here  is  a  striking  one.  The  long 
line  of  massive  grey  wall  stretches 
itself  out,  very  little  changed  since 
it  assisted  in  repelling  the  French 
attack  in  1377,  or  since  it  witnessed 
the  departure  of  King  Edward's  sol- 
diers for  Ore9y,  or  of  King  Henry's 
for  Agincourt.  It  is  probably  a  rem- 
nant of  the  town-walls,  built  early  in 
the  reign  of  John,  who  allowed  the 
inhabitants  200Z.  out  of  their  fee- 
&rm  rent,  in  order  to  their  construc- 
tion. The  general  character  of  what 
now  exists  is  late  Norm.,  but  with 
Dec.  and  Ferp.  additions  every  hers 
and  there. 

The  road  here,  beneath  the  wall, 
known  as  theWesternshore-roadfWas 
constructed  about  1850  to  communi- 
cate with  Bleohjmden  and  Millbrook. 
Before  this  the  sea  washed  the  base 
of  the  walls,  and,  in  making  the 
road,  it  was  discovered  that  tliese 
had  been  simply  built  on  the  shore 
without  foundation^  the  only  protec-? 
tion  being  a  row  ot  piles  in  firont,  to 
prevent  the  earth  being  washed  away. 
Passing  on,  we  reach  the  site  pf  the 
ancient  Casde^  first  mentioned  in  re- 
cords in  the  15th  of  King  John.  The 
wall,  a  portion  of  which,  curiously 
areaded,  resembling  the  Jewry  Wall 
at  Leicester,  still  remains,  ran  in  a 
crescent  shape,  the  town  wall  forcing 
the  chord  of  the  arc.  At  the  S.K. 
comer  stood  the  keep,  on  a  high  arti- 
ficial mound.  A  castellated  house 
was  built  on  this  mound  by  the  3rd 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  about  60  year 9 
since,  but  has  siuoe  been  pulled 
down,  and  a  row  of  houses,  called 
Zion-hiU,  erected.  The  wall  itself 
was  some  years  ago  threatened  with 
destruction,  but  better  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  the  houses  that  were  to 
occupy  its  site  have  been  built  on  the 
Mgli  groi^i4  ^  the  rear, 


The  ground  in  front  of  the  castle 
is  known  as  the  "  Tinshofe,"  a  desig- 
nation which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  "Tin  Cellars"  mentioned 
by  Englefield  as  existing  in  his  time, 
and  the  statement  of  Speed,  that 
"  all  Cornish  tin  was  once  brought  to 
Southampton  and  kept  in  the  Tin- 
house,"  and  that  there  was  "  an  office 
for  tin  duties  kept  in  a  house  near 
Holyrood  church,  built  about  1552," 
gives  some  colour  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  "Ictis"  of  Diodorus,  the 
tin-store  of  the  ancient  world,  with 
Vectis,  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Passing  on,  at  the  foot  of  Simnel- 
street,  formerly  the  bakers'  quarter, 
as  its  name  (simnel  =  fine  manchet 
bread)  implies,  (a  dirty  lane,  full  of 
picturesque  dilapidated  tenements, 
containiug  some  old  rooms  worth  in- 
spection), was  a  low  postern  known 
as  Biddlesgate,  immediately  beyond 
which  is  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  walls,  known  as  "  the  Arcade," 
The  town -wall  here  consists  of  a 
series  of  arches,  19  in  number,  carry- 
ing the  parapet- wall  and  "  alura,"  or 
passage  along  it  Som^  of  these 
arches  are  round,  others  pointed.  The 
piers  are  connected  with  the  waU  of 
the  house  close  behind,  9ome  of  the 
windows  of  which  are  piew^ed  in  the 
intervening  arches.  The  arrange- 
ment is  very  unusual  in  external 
fortifications,  and  the  arches  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pulling 
down  houses  previously  ei^istmg,  the 
external  winaows  being  blockS  up, 
and  the  arcade  added  to  make  a  wall 
of  sufficient  strength  and  thickness 
to  bear  the  alure,  and  afford  space 
for  the  machicolations.  The  spaces 
behind,  at  the  top  of  the  arches,  arc 
open,  and  form  a  succession  of  wide 
machicolations,  possibly  intended 
for  letting  down  beams,  by  which 
the  action  of  the  catapult  might 
be  resisted.  (Remark  the  difference; 
of  masonry  between  the  town-wall 
and  the  houses  behmd  It  proving 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  latter.) 
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The  most  interesting  point  is  at 
Blue  Anchor  Lane,  a  st^p  alley  lead- 
ing to  St.  Michael 's-square,  defended 
by  a  postern-gate.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  lane  are  two  houses  of  very 
remarkable  age  and  character;  of 
one  almost  the  only  original  feature 
is  a  Norm,  door,  but  the  second, 
called  King  John*8  Palace,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  lane,  "  is  probably  one 
of  the  oldest  houses  remaining  in 
England,  being  of  rather  earlier 
character  than  any  other  known  ex- 
ample of  the  12th  century." — Hudson 
Turner.  It  wants  the  roof,  and  one 
of  its  walls  was  blown  down  1866, 
but  deserves  careful  examination. 
The  principal  dwelling-rooms  were 
on  the  first  floor,  where  the  fireplace 
remains,  with  Norm,  shafts  in  the 
jambs.  The  corbels  hanging  over 
the  lane  support  the  chimney,  which 
without  resembles  a  plain  Norm, 
buttress.  The  doorway  is  here  on 
the  ground-floor,  whereas  in  other 
examples  of  this  period  it  is  placed, 
for  safety  sake,  on  the  fiist,  with  an 
external  ladder  or  staircase.  All 
the  windows  had  2  lights,  like  those 
which  remain  perfect.  There  is,  as 
usual,  a  passage  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  on  the  first-floor,  which 
possibly  communicated  with  the 
town-walls.  (It  is  now  used  as  a 
yard  for  strong-smelling  hampers, 
and  other  fishy  refuse,  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
a  fishmonger  in  the  High -street, 
from  whom  the  key  may  be  had.) 
Several  other  houses  in  Blue  Anchor 
Lane  deserve  attention,  though  much 
later  than  those  already  mentioned. 

We  now  come  to  Westgate,  opening 
on  to  the  West  Quay,  plain,  but 
strongly  fortified,  with  grooves  for  3 
portcullises.  The  arches  are  pointed, 
^yond  this  the  wall  makes  a  sweep 
to  the  S.,  and  is  in  a  private  garden. 
Proceeding  along  Cuckoo  Lane,  the 
visitor  emerges  by  the  stucco  front 
of  the  late  Royal  Southern  Yacht 
Clubhouse.  Close  to  this  is  the 
Royal  Pier,  built  in  1832,  and 
opened  by  her  present  Majesty  when 


Princess  Victoria,  which  serves  as 
a  public  promenade,  and  whence 
steamers  leave  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
&c.  At  the  comer  of  Bugle-street, 
an  ancient  storehouse,  with  singular 
cylindrical  buttresses,  known  as  the 
*'  Spanish  Prison,"  merits  notice.  In 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  a  large 
number  of  Spanish  prisoners  were 
confined  here:  fever  broke  out  among 
them,  and  200  of  the  poor  wretches 
died,  and  were  buried  hard  by.  Pass- 
ing French-street,  we  find  ourselves 
at  Watergate  Quay,  taking  its  name 
from  "  the  Watergate,"  at  the  bottom 
of  the  High-street,  a  small  plain  en- 
trance, pulled  down  in  1804.  The 
Castle  Hotel  still  incloses  part  of  the 
ancient  town-wall.  Going  along  Por- 
ter's-lane,  near  the  site  of  the  old 
Custom-house,  we  find  another  an- 
cient house,  called  the  Kin^%  House, 
now  used  as  a  cow-shed,  and  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  a  royal 
palace,though  more  probably  a  house 
for  collecting  the  king's  dues.  ••  The 
ancient  frontage  has  been  much  mu- 
tilated, and  the  date  of  the  house  can 
only  be  determined  from  the  very 
scanty  architectural  features  which 
remain.  There  is  a  window  with  seg- 
mental arch  and  dripstone,  having 
the  usual  Norm,  abacus  moulding  at 
the  imposts,  continued  as  a  string 
along  the  wall.  The  window  is 
closed  by  wooden  shutters,  and  was 
apparently  never  glazed." — H.  21 
This  house  is  probably  temp.  Hen.  II. 

(e)  Continuing  eastward,  we  enter 
WinkU'Street,  in  which  (1.)  stands  the 
Domus  Dei,  or  "God*s House"  (an 
ancient  hospital  or  almshouse,  of 
the  same  character,  and  bearing  the 
same  name,  as  those  so  frequent  in 
old  Flemish  towns).  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Julian,  the  patron  of 
travellers,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
hospitals  remaining  in  England, 
being  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  was  perhap  at  first  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
(there  were  similar  establishments 
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at  most  of  the  old  seaports),  and 
after  it  bad  been  granted  by  Ed- 
ward III.  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
to  which  it  still  belongs,  it  became  a 
kind  of  Sanitarium  for  sick  fellows. 
It  now  supports  and  lodges  8  poor 
persons.  The  buildings,  which  were 
highly  interesting  and  little  altered, 
hsd  become  so  completely  dilapi- 
dated that  it  was  necessary  to  pull 
them  down.  The  present  alms- 
houses were  erected  in  1860,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  allowance  to  the 
almspeople  was  increased*  The  cha- 
pel, which  was  the  most  interesting 
part,  has  been  well  and  faithfully 
restored,  but  the  charm  of  antiquity 
is  gone.  It  is  Tr.-Norm.,  with  some 
Tery  good  work.  Remark  the  sculp- 
tured capitiJs  of  the  chancel  arch. 
The  tower  is  of  the  same  period,  but 
has  lost  its  original  gabled  roof.  It 
was,  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  the 
Walloon  refugees,  who  long  kept  up 
a  scanty  succession  of  representatives 
here,  as  they  have  done  at  Canter- 
bury (see  Handbock  /or  Kent  and 
Sussex),  but  is  now  occupied  by  a 
French  Protestant  congregation.  In 
this  chapel  were  buried  (1415)  the 
Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scroop  of 
Madiam,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who 
suffered  as  traitors,  outside  the  Bar- 
gate,  on  account  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Henry  V.,  dis- 
covered whilst  his  army  was  waiting 
heie  to  embark  for  France.  Their 
design  was  to  proclaim  the  Earl  of 
March  T  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of 
Cambriage)  king,  but  we  need  not 
follow  Shakspeare  in  asserting  that 
they  had  been  influenced  by  f^unce, 
and 

"  —  conspired  against  oar  royal  person, 
Joio'd  with  an  enemy  proclaim'd,  and  from 

his  coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death." 
Hen.  F:,  Act  ii.,  Sa  2. 

The  small  modem  tablet  in  the  cha- 
pel, recording  their  names  and  fate, 
was  erected  by  Lord  Delawarr. 

Numerous    stone     cellars,    with 
arched  vaults,  remains  of  the  stately 


merchants'  houses  which  once 
abounded  here,  still  exist  in  this 
S.  part  of  the  town. 

At  the  end  of  Winkle-street  is  the 
Bridewell  gate,  attached  to  which  is 
a  picturesque  tower  called  by  Leland 
a  *'castelet,"  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Henry  YIII.,  but 
manifestly  of  earlier  date,  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  sluices  to  the 
town  ditch.  The  gate  and  tower 
were  long  used  as  the  town  gaol,  and 
are  now  in  a  nejglected  condition.  On 
the  platform  in  front  is  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  recovered  £rom  the  Mary 
Bose  (see  Portsmouth,  Rte.  16),  bear- 
ing the  date  1542,  and  Henry's  tiien 
new  title  of  **  Fidei  Defensor,"  with 
two  Russian  guns,  and  others  used 
for  saluting. 

The  wall  here  turned  to  the  N*., 
and  traces  of  it  are  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  uninviting  lane  known 
as  **  Back  ht  the  WaUs.^    The  East 

Cwas  pulled  down  about  1770. 
postern,  in  York-buildings,  was 
opened  about  1760.  (For  fuller  par- 
ticulars of  the  walls  the  tourist  may 
be  referred  to  Sir  H.  Englefield's 
Walk  round  Southampton,  IS05,) 

(/)  Modem  Southampton,  which 
extends  in  good  squares  and  terraces 
N.  of  the  Bar  gate,  and  over  the  ad- 
joining high  ground,  offers  little  to 
detain  the  tourist,  although  very 
agreeable  as  a  permanent  residence, 
and  with  some  pretension  as  a  water- 
ing-place. 

The  Docks,  close  to  the  railwav 
terminus,  which  have  brought  such 
a  tide  of  prosperity  to  the  town,  were 
commenced  by  a  compimy  in  1836, 
on  the  Mudlands,  a  tract  of  200  acres, 
overflowed  at  high  water,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Itchen  with  the  Test. 
They  were  opened  in  1842,  but  have 
since  been  considerably  enlarged; 
they  now  comprise  a  tidal  basin  of 
16  acres,  and  a  floating  basin  of 
10  acres,  with  56  feet  width  of  en- 
trance, and  3  dry  docks  or  graving 
docks;  one  475    feet  long,  80  feet 
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width  of  entrance,  and  24  feet  depth 
of  water  at  neap  tides ;  and  farther 
extension  is  in  progress.  The  iron 
shears  for  raising  masts  or  heavy 
machinery  into  or  out  of  ships  are 
worked  by  steam,  and  can  raise  100 
tons.  Adjoining  the  docks  are  the 
Royal  Mail  Packet  Yard,  workshops, 
and  boiler  factory.  Another  great 
engineering  establishment  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Day,  Bummers,  and  Co.,  at 
Northam,  but  the  engine  &ctory  of 
the  P.  and  O.  Oom|)any  is  dosed. 

Among  distinguished  natives  of 
Southampton  should  be  named  Lake, 
Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  his  bro- 
ther Sir  Thomas,  Secretary  of  State 
to  James  I. ;  Bp.  Pococke,  of  Ossory, 
the  traveller;  Nicholas  Fuller,  the 
divine;  and  J.  £.  Millais,  B.A. 
Isaac  Watts  was  bom  in  French-street 
in  July  1674,  and  educated  at  the 
ftee  grammar  school,  which  he  en- 
tered in  his  4th  ^ear.  His  father 
was  a  Nonconformist  schoolmaster  in 
the  town,  and  Watts's  earliest  hvmns 
were  written  for  a  Dissenting  chapel 
here.  He  has  a  Memorial  chapel 
and  schools  in  Above  Bar;  and  his 
statue,  by  H.  T,  Lucas,  as  well  as 
those  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  the  ultra-Badioal  Mayor 
(a  coaehbuilder  of  the  town),  has 
been  placed  in  the  Western  Park, 
formed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town.  A  song-writer  of  a  different 
character,  Charles  Dibdin,  was  also 
a  native  of  Southampton. 

{g)  The  Walks  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Southampton  are 
losing  much  of  their  interest  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  place. 

(1)  N.  of  the  town,  on  the  Win- 
chester road,  and  approached  by  a 
fine  avenue  of  limes,  is  the  Common, 
a  park-like  piece  of  ground  of  about 
360  acres,  covered  with  patches  of 
thorn  and  furze,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  splendid  trees,  which  give  it 
t^p  appearai^ce  of  fk  private  domain. 


The  Cemetery  occupies  15  acres  of 
the  common,  and  deserves  a  visit. 
About  f  m.  above  the  Bar  is  the 
office  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  origin- 
ally built  as  an  asylum  for  soldiers' 
children.  Near  this  was  Bevois 
Mount,  the  seat  of  the  ecoentrio 
Lord  Peterborough,  the  hero  of  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  and  perhaps 
the  most  striking  union  of  great  wit 
and  madness  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Here  he  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  with  his  wife  Anastasia 
Bobinson.  building  and  gardening, 
entertaining  Pope  and  Swift,  and 
writing  indignant  notes  on  themargin 
of  Burnet's  History.  He  alludes  to 
Bevois  Mount  in  some  of  his  letters 
as  "the  wild  romantic  cottage  where 
I  pass  my  time  " — *^  My  Blenheim  " 
— ^^  I  confess  the  stately  Sacharissa  at 
Stowe,  but  am  content  with  my  little 
Amoret."  He  made  great  additions 
to  both  house  and  grounds,  **  taming,' ' 
says  Pope, 

** tb«  genioB  of  the  stubborn  plain 

Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquerd  Spain." 

At  the  entrance  to  the  lawn  he 
arranged  gons,  flags,  and  weapons 
taken  by  himself  in  the  Spanish  waf : 
whence  Pope's  allusion  to  "  our  gene- 
rals "  who  **  hang  their  old  trophies 
o'er  the  garden  gate."  Yiom  here  Pope 
and  Lord  Peterborough  went  to  Win- 
chester on  the  distribution  of  prizes 
at  the  college.  Pope  having  given  as 
the  subject  for  a  prize  poem  *The 
Campaign  of  Valencia,'  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Iberian  oonqueior ;  and 
from  hence  Pope  wrote  to  Martha 
Blount  an  account  of  the  last  days 
spent  with  Lord  Peterborough  in  the 
autumn  of  1735,  just  before  he  set 
out  on  his  lasbon  voyage.  "This 
man,"  he  says, "  was  never  bom  to 
die  like  other  men,  any  more  than  to 
live  like  tbem." — Warburton,  Life  of 
Peterborough.  The  **  Mount "  in  the 
gardens  (possibly  an  ancient  banow) 
was  traditionally  pointed  out  as 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton, 
whose  oairtle,  it  was  also  said*  atood 
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close  by.  Sotheby,  tbe  translator  of 
Homer,  lived  here.  Many  fine  trees, 
no  dottbt  of  Peterborough's  planting, 
remained  till  lately  in  the  grounds, 
but  most  of  them  have  been  saori- 
ficed  by  the  builder,  who  has  eon- 
verted  the  domain  into  a  collection  of 
villas  called  Bevois  Town. 

(2)  The  scanty  ruins  of  the  Priory 
of  8L  Deny$t  and  BiUer%  the  ancient 
Clausentum,  may  be  visited  in  the 
Gourse  of  a  walk  1^  Priory  ruins 
are  about  2  miles  K.  fi»m  the  town, 
in  a  field  on  the  rt  bank  of  the 
Itcben.  It  was  a  house  of  Augus- 
tinian  canons,  founded  by  Henry  I., 
and  increased  in  importance  by 
succeeding  kings.  Nearly  all  the 
churches  of  ancient  Southampton 
were  placed  by  ^nry  II.  under  the 
control  of  this  priory,  whose  canons 
performed  the  offices.  It  was  never, 
nowever,  of  great  siie  or  wealth,  the 
annual  revenue  at  the  Dissolution 
being  only  80/.  An  ivy-covered 
wall,  with  a  piscina  (perhaps  a  frag- 
ment of  the  chapel),  is  all  that 
remains.  A  cartulary  of  this  priory, 
full  of  local  information  and  well 
worth  notice,  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, AddiUondl  M8S. 

The  pedestrian  must  return  to  the 
Northam  Bridge  and  cross  the  Itchen, 
a  short  distance  beyond  which,  rt  of 
the  road,  is  Bittern  Manor  (Steuart 
Maonaghten,  Esq.),  on  the  L  bank 
of  the  river.  Some  portions  of  the 
walls  of  ancient  Clausentum  are  still 
standing  in  the  grounds;  and  Bo- 
man  remains  of  all  descriptions  have 
been  found  here  at  different  times, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  walls,  about  9  ft. 
thick,  were  composed  of  flint  and 
small  stones,  with  the  usual  Boman 
*' grouting."  The  station  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  large;  and  was 
probably  intended  to  protect  the  ap- 
proach to  Winchester  (an  important 
Koman  city)  by  the  stream  of  the 
Itchen.  Among  the  numerous  in- 
soription^  wluch  haye  been  foun4 


here,  by  for  the  greater  part  relate  to 
Tetrious  (one  of  the  British  usurpers 
after  Gallienus),  ^'whence  we   are 

i'ustified,  perhaps,  in  supposiug  his 
leadquarters  to  have  been  at  Clau- 
sentum and  the  neighbouring  coasts." 
-—Wright.  The  greater  part  of  these 
inscriptions  may  be  seen  on  the  spot. 
Bittern  long  belonged  to  the  Bpe.  of 
Winchester,  who  had  a  residence  here, 
in  which  Abp.  Kiiwardby  kept  his 
Christmas  in  1274.  Bevois  Mount 
rises  opposite  Bittern ;  and  the 
mound  may  perhaps  have  been  con- 
nected with  tbe  walled  "  Castellum," 
but  the  more  usual  view  represents 
it  as  a  sepulchral  mound. 

The  walk,  a  pleasant  one  when 
the  tide  is  up,  may  be  continued  along 
tiie  1.  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Itchen  Perry,  where  there  is  a  float- 
ing bridge  across  to  Southampton. 
Bv  means  of  this  bridge  the  villages 
of  Woolston  and  Weston  ( We$ton 
House,  J.  Chamberlayne,  Esq.)  have 
now  been  rendered  mere  suburbs  of 
the  town,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  former  character,  which  was 
almost  that  of  a  woodland  solitude. 

{h)  Excursions, 

Southampton  is  an  excellent  centre 
for  excursions  either  by  land  or  water. 
By  railway,  Winchester,  Salisbury, 
Romsey,  much  of  the  New  Forest, 
Gk)sport  and  Portsmouth,  the  line  of 
Forts,  and  Porchester,  may  be  visited, 
with  ample  time  for  inspection,  and 
return  at  an  early  hour.  By  road, 
there  are  omnibuses  to  Lyndhurst 
and  to  Bomsey,  and  the  journey  may 
be  continued,  either  in  a  carriage  or 
on  foot,  to,  we  may  say.  Stony  Cross 
and  Ringwood,  returning  by  train. 
By  tMUer,  you  may  go  to,  and  return 
from,  Cowes  or  Hyde,  or  you  may 
cross  the  Southampton  Water  to  ' 
Cracknor  Hard  or  to  Hythe,  and  I 
see  the  coast  portion  of  the  New  i 
Forest,  a  district  full  of  beauty  and  j 
interest  (Btes.  26,  27).  You  may 
Mso  go  to  Netley  [post)  by  water,       ! 
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and,  having  seen  both  Abbey  and 
Hospital,  stray  a  few  miles  onward 
in  the  direction  of  the  Hamble  river, 
ascend  its  well-wooded  banks  to 
Botley,  and  return  by  train  via 
Bishopstoke.  But  perhaps  the  most 
varied  excursion  is  to  be  made  on 
Southampton  Water  itself. 

(1.^  Southampton  Water  is  formed 
by  tne  confluence  of  the  Test  on 
W.  and  the  Itchen  on  E. ;  between 
them  is  the  peninsula  on  which 
Southampton  stands.  Exclusive  of 
the  bay-like  expanse  at  the  head,  it 
is  ratner  more  than  7  m.  in  length, 
stretching  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  as 
it  is  nowhere  above  2  m.  wide,  both 
banks  are  always  in  sight.  On  E. 
we  have,  in  succession,  the  Castle, 
Abbey,  and  Hospital  of  Netley,  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Hamble  river  lower 
down,  and  the  Titchfield  river  at  the 
extremity,  where  the  coast  bears 
round  to  Stokes  bay  and  Portsmouth 
harbour.  On  W.  we  have  Dibden 
bay,  with  the  picturesque  ivy-clad 
church  of  Dihden,  near  which  was 
one  of  the  "Bound  Oaks"  of  the 
forest,  now  cut  down.  Next  we  see 
Eyiihe  (j>08t)j  and  lower  down  Cad- 
land  Park  (E.  A.  Drummond,  Esq.), 
a  forest-like  domain,  in  the  parish  of 
Fawley,  where  the  ch.  (All  Saints, 
restored  in  1844)  has  a  Norm.  W. 
doorway  and  tower  arches,  3  piscinas, 
and  a  hagioscope,  and  other  notice- 
able features.  2  m.  below  Fawley, 
standing  on  the  very  point  of  a  pro- 
jecting bar  of  shingle,  is  Calshot 
CasUet  which  dates,  like  Netley  fort, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.  It  was 
long  a  dwelling-house,  but  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Coast-guard.  Cal- 
shot  has  been  identified  by  some 
writers  with  Cerdices-ora,  where,  in 
495,  Cerdic  and  Cynric  landed  their 
invading  force.  .The  medisBval  form 
of  the  name,  Kalkes-ore,  is  in  favour 
of  this  view.  A  short  distance  W. 
of  Calshot,  rises  the  tower  of  Eagle- 
hurst  (Count  E,  Batthyany),  origin- 
ally known  as  "Luttreirs  Folly," 


from  its  builder.  Temple  Luttiell. 
The  house  sprang  up  round  the 
tower,  on  the  spot  where  Lord  Imham 
on  his  return  from  India  had  pitched 
his  general's  tents  for  temporary 
accommodation,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  reproduces  their  plan.  The 
view  hence  across  the  Solent  is  very 
fine,  taking  in  almost  the  whole  N. 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  pass- 
ing glance  of  all  these  places  is  ob- 
tained from  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
from  Southampton  to  Cowes  (Bte. 
82) ;  but  to  see  them  satis&ctorily,  a 
boat  should  be  taken  at  Southampton, 
when  the  whole  may  be  visited  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day,  at  no  very 
heavy  expense. 

(2.)  Netley  Abbey,  about  3  m.  S.  of 
Southampton,  must  not  be  left  un- 
visited.  It  may  be  reached  by  water 
from  the  Town  Quay,  or  by  rly. 
(post),  or  by  proceeding  to  the  Itchen 
floating  bridge,  and  then  either 
walking  or  tMcing  a  fly  at  the  Cliff 
Hotel  (fare  to  the  hospital,  abbey, 
and  back,  5^.).  The  abbey  is  open 
every  day  but  Sunday  and  Thursday. 
On  the  latter  day  it  may  be  seen  on 
written  application  to  W.  A.  Lomer, 
Esq.,  18,  Portland-street,  South- 
ampton, the  agent  of  the  owner. 

The  name  Netley,  which  has  been 
called  a  corruption  of  Letley  (or,  de 
Iseto  loco),  is  more  probably  connected 
with  the  "Natanleaga"  or  "leas  of 
Nat-e,"  a  wooded  district,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Avon  to  the  Test 
and  Itchen  (the  S.  part  of  the  New 
Forest).— J>r.  Guest.  (There  are 
other  Netleys  within  these  bounds, 
as  near  Elmg,  Ete.  26).  A  Cister- 
cian abbey  was  founded  here  temp. 
Hen.  III.,  either  by  the  king  himseU*, 
or  by  Peter  de  Eupibus,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester ;  most  probably,  however,  by 
the  former,  since  it  was  dedicated 
not  only  to  the  Virgin,  the  usual 
patroness  of  Cistercian  houses,  but 
also  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  the 
I  eepecial  patron  of  the  king. — Moody. 
I  The  monks  were  brought  here  from 
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Beaulieu.  Subsequent  benefactors 
much  enriched  it,  though  it  was  by 
no  means  wealthy  at  the  Dissolution, 
when  its  annual  revenue  was  160Z. 
The  site  and  manor  were  granted  to 
the  compliant  Sir  Wm.  Paulet,  the 
Ist  Marquis  of  Winchester,  from 
whom  they  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  son  of  the  Protector  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  here  in  1560.  By  its  new 
owner  the  abbey  was  fitted  up  as  a 
private  residence,  in  which  Charles, 
second  Baron  Seymour  of  Trowbridge, 
was  bom;  he  was  baptized  in  the 
church.  The  abbey  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
by  whom  a  portion  of  the  church 
was  used  as  a  tennis-court,  a  small 
part  still  retaining  its  sacred  cha- 
racter as  a  domestic  chapel,  while 
the  nave  became  a  kitchen  and  other 
oflSces.  In  1700  the  Abbey  became 
the  property  of  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy, 
who  sold  the  materials  of  the  great 
church  (till  that  time  entire)  to  a 
builder  of  Southampton  named  Tay- 
lor. Of  this  person  a  remarkable 
story  is  told,  which  Spelman  would 
have  inserted  with  no  small  pleasure 
in  his  •  History  of  Sacrilege.'  After 
Taylor  had  concluded  his  contract 
with  Sir  Berkeley  Lucy  some  of  his 
friends  warned  him  against  touching 
the  remains  of  the  abbey,  saying 
*^that  they  would  themselves  never 
be  concerned  in  the  demolition  of 
holy  and  consecrated  places."  Their 
remarks  made  a  great  impression  on 
Taylor,  who  dreamt  that,  in  taking 
down  the  roof  of  the  church,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  above  the  window, 
fell  from  its  place  and  killed  him. 
He  told  his  dream  to  Mr.  Watts,  a 
schoolmaster  in  Southampton,  and 
the  father  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  who 
gave  him  the  somewhat  iesuitical 
advice  **  to  have  no  personal  concern 
in  pulling  down  the  huilding."  This 
advice  was  not  followed ;  and  Tay- 
lor's skull,  it  is  said,  was  actually 
fractured  by  a  stone  which  fell  from 
the   window. — Moody.      The   aoci-, 


dent  had  the  good  effect  of  staying 
the  destruction  of  the  abbey,  which 
has  since  been  uninjured  except  by 
time  and  tourists.  The  ruins  are 
now  the  property  of  T.  Chamber* 
layne,  Esq.,  of  Cranbury  Park,  near 
WinchestlBr,  who  has  done  much  for 
their  preservation.  During  the  works 
several  interesting  discoveries  were 
made,  which  are  described  by  Ihe 
Bev.  E.  Kell,  Collect,  Archasol,,  vol. 
ii.,  pt  1,  1863. 

Much  of  the  wood  which  formerly 
closed  in  the  ruins  has  been  felled ; 
but  the  scene  is  still  one  of  extreme 
beauty,  and  justifies  Walpole's  rap- 
tures. "  How,"  he  writes  to  Bentley, 
September,  1755,  *' shall  I  describe 
Netley  to  you  ?  I  can  only  by  telling, 
you  it  is  we  spot  in  the  world  which 
I  and  Mr.  Chute  wish.  The  ruins 
are  vast,  and  retain  frannents  of 
beautiful  fretted  roof  pei^dent  in  the 
air,  with  all  variety  of  Gothic 
patterns  of  windows  wrapped  round 
and  round  with  ivy.  Many  trees 
are  sprouted  up  among  the  walls, 
and  only  want  to  be  Increased  with 
cypresses.  A  hill  rises  above  the 
abbey,  encircled  with  wood.  The 
fort,  in  which  we  would  build  a 
tower  for  habitation,  remains,  with  2 
small  platforms.  This  little  castle  is 
buried  from  the  abbey  in  a  wood,  in 
the  very  centre,  on  Ihe  edge  of  the 
hill.  On  each  side  breaks  in  the 
view  of  the  Southampton  sea,  deep 
blue,  glistening  with  silver  and 
vessels;  on  one.  side  terminated 
by  Southampton,  on  the  other  by 
Qilshot  Castle;  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  rising  above  the  opposite  hills. 
In  short,  they  are  not  the  ruins  of 
Netley,  but  of  Paradise.  Oh!  the 
purple  abbots  I  what  a  spot  had  they 
chosen  to  slumber  in  I  The  scene  is 
so  beautifully  tranquil,  yet  so  lively, 
that  they  seem  only  to  have  retired 
into  the  world." 

The  situation,  among  woods,  is 
the  favourite  one  for  Cistercian 
abbeys,  and  80  years  ago  was  quite 
solitary.    A  road  now  passes  close 
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to  the  imiiiB,  and  the  Ticinity  of  the 
military  hospital  brings  great  traffic 
under  the  old  walls.  Villas  have 
been  bniit,  rows  of  ill-favoured  small 
houses  have  'sprung  up  all  round, 
and  the  charm  of  the  place  is  lost. 
There  are  many  so-called'*^ hotels," 
and  an  abundance  of  ^^neat  flys*' 
oifer  themselves  for  hire.  Until 
1860  the  ruins  were  utterly  neg- 
lected, and  the  vicinity  of  South- 
ampton brought  crowds  of  visitors, 
by  whom  the  place  was  horribly 
desecrated.  Feasts  of  tea  and 
shrimps  were  in  constant  operation : 
and  the  archsBologist, — 

•*  Exceedingly  angry,  and  very  much  scan* 

dallzed. 
Finding  theee  beaotiftil  ruina  so  vandalized," 

might  well  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Thomas  Ingoldsby, — 

**  And  say  to  the  person  wlio  drove  his  shay 
(A  very  intelligent  man  by  the  way), 
*  This  don't  suit  my  humour— so  take  me 
away.* " 

Since  the  ruins  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Chamberlayne  they 
have  been  most  carefully  kept.  An 
admission  fee  of  2d.  has  been  esta- 
blished, which,  however  unromantic, 
has  operated  beneficially  in  promot- 
ing quiet  and  order.  By  Mr.  Oham- 
berlayne's  directions  also,  extensive 
excavations  have  been  ma(le  in  the 
ruins;  tons  of  rubbish  have  been 
carted  away,  and  the  floors  laid 
bare;  and  trees,  which  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  walls,  have  been 
felled,  for  a  while  depriving  the 
ruins  of  some  of  their  picturesque 
beauty,  but  time  is  repairing  this, 
as  young  trees  also  have  been 
planted.  Many  windows  which  had 
been  blocked  up  have  been  opened, 
and  much  of  the  brick-work,  intro- 
duced by  its  lay  occupants,  removed. 
The  immediate  resultwas  a  trimness, 
which  contrasted  unfavourably  with 
its  former  romantic  wildness,  but 
the  general  improvement  is  unde- 
niable, and  will  be  thankfully  appre- 
ciated by  the  archaeological  visitor. 


The  ruins  consist  of  the  outer 
walls  of  the  ohuroh  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  N.  transept,  which  has  en- 
tirely disappeared,  but  its  outline  is 
marked ;  the  cloister  court,  with  the 
chapter-house,  day-room,  and  other 
monastic  offices  to  the  £.  and  S., 
and  the  shell  of  the  abbot's  houBe. 
The  whole  are  in  the  same  style, 
E.  E.,  verging  upon  Dec.,  but  not  of 
one  date.  The  visitor  enters  at  the 
6.,  and  crossing  the  greensward, 
which  conceals  the  foundations  of 
the  refectory  (here,  as  at  the  mother 
house  of  Beaulieu,  projecting  south- 
wards from  the  centre  of  the  8.  walk 
of  the  cloister),  and  passing  through 
some  modernised  buUdings,  with  the 
site  of  the  monastic  kitchen  to  the 
rt.  and  the  porter's  lodge  (modem) 
to  the  1-9  deposits  his  2d.  and  is 
admitted  into  the  Clouter,  or,  as  it  is 
often  called,  from  a  conduit  formerly 
existing  in  the  centre,  the  Fou,niai% 
Court,  114  ft.  square,  shaded  by 
noble  trees.  The  entrance  is  by  the 
old  refectory  door;  one  of  the  E.  E. 
shafts  may  be  seen  peeping  out  of 
the  later  work.  The  view  here  is 
most  striking.  To  the  N.  is  the  wall 
of  the  S.  aisle  of  the  ch.,  with  E.  E. 
triplets.  To  the  E.,  the  S.  transept, 
with  its  ivy-clad  gable,  and  the  3 
exquisite  arches  between  the  cloister 
and  chapterhouse,  and  the  adjacent 
buildings  form  a  most  picturesque 
group.  The  narrow  slits  between 
the  larger  windows  of  *  the  later 
occupants,  mark  the  monks'  dormi- 
tory, which  ran  over  the  buildings 
on  this  side.  On  the  8.  wall  the 
remains  of  the  lavatory  may  be 
traced*  The  weatherings  of  the 
cloister  roofs,  and  the  corbels  that 
supported  them,  will  be  noticed. 
Two  doors  in  the  N.  walk  admit  to 
the  church,  211  ft.  long  by  58  wide. 
This  is  throughout  E.  E.,  but  of 
more  than  one  date.  The  choir  and 
transept  are  the  earliest.  Then  come 
the  8.  aisle,  the  N.  aisle,  and  W. 
firont.  The  E.  window,  not  unlike 
those  of  the  chapter-house  of  Salis* 
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bury,  was  of  4  ligrhis,  with  an  ^foiled 
circle  in  the  head,  the  arch  5  times 
recessed.  The  caps  and  bases  of  4 
shafts  remain  in  each  of  the  jambs. 
The  shafte  themselves,  and  the 
secondary  mnllions,  are  gone.  The 
side  windows  of  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs are  of  2  lancet  lights,  with  a 
common  arch  within,  having  E.  E. 
shafts  in  the  jambs.  Those  of  the 
8.  aisle  are  triplets,  the  cetftre  light 
foliated.  In  the  N.  aisle  the  de- 
tached lights  have  developed  into  a 
3-light  window  with  real  tracerv. 
The  W.  window,  fatal  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
is  the  latest  in  the  church.  It  has 
lost  its  mullions  and  tracery,  but 
the  arch  remains.  Of  the  arcade 
nothing  remains  but  the  stumps  of 
the  piers  of  the  crossing,  and  one  or 
two  in  the  nave.  The  clerestory 
came  down  to  the  spring  above  the 
arches,  and  there  was  no  distinct 
triforium.  The  church  was  vaulted 
throughout.  In  the  8.  transept  the 
springing  of  a  rich  roof  of  late  cha- 
racter, which  was  perfect  up  to  a 
recent  period,  is  still  conspicuous. 
The  nave  was  of  8  bays,  the  choir  of 
4,  the  transept  of  8.  The  bases  of 
the  8  chief  altars  remain,  with  pis- 
cina and  aumbry.  The  E.  aisle  of 
the  8.  transept  retains  its  plain 
quadrijMirtite  vaulting.  The  8.  bay 
is  said  to  have  been  the  Lady  Chapel. 
The  clerestory  here  is  perfect,  and 
access  is  obtained  to  it  by  a  spiral 
staircase  %t  the  8.£.  angle  of  the 
choir.  This  is  worth  ascending  for 
the  sake  of  the  view  of  the  ruins  it 
affords.  The  central  tower  is  said 
to  have  served  as  a  sea-mark. 

Leaving  the  transept,  we  enter 
the  Saeritty  (with  the  Mumment- 
room  above),  plainly  vaulted,  where 
remark  the  attar-steps,  the  piscina, 
and  aumbry,  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Oham- 
berlayne.  Further  8.  is  the  fJhapter- 
housef  33  feet  square,  with  its  3 
beautiful  open  arches  and  clustered 
shafts,  and  8  fine  E.  E.  windows  of 
2  lancet  lights,  with  foliated  circles 
in  the  he»ds.     ^*The  arches   are 


richly  moulded  with  the  round  and 
fillet,  deep  hollows,  and  the  scroll 
moulding.*'^/.  H.  P.  The  bases  of 
the  4  pillars  which  supported  its 
vaulted  roof  are  to  be  seen.  Beyond 
this  is  the  passage  to  the  abbot's 
house,  which  is  succeeded  by  what 
is  usually  shown  as  the  refectory, 
but  was  really  the  Mmik$'  Day  Boom, 
or  looutorium,  70  ft.  by  25.  This 
was  a  vaulted  room  of  5  bay^,  di- 
vided down  the  centre  by  a  row  of 
pillars  (a  usual  Cistercian  arrange- 
ment, as  at  Fumess  and  Beaulieu). 
One  lancet  remains  to  the  E. ;  the 
other  windows  have  been  altered, 
and  are  2-light  square-headed  Dec. 
with  transoms.  Proceeding  still  to 
the  8.,  we  are  shown  the  htiUery  and 
kUcheUy  which,  though  they  may 
have  filled  that  character  in  the 
post-reformation  days  (when  the 
buttery-hatches  were  opened),  had 
a  far  different  designation  originally. 
The  so-called  kitchen,  it  is  evident 
from  the  fireplace  of  domestic,  not 
culinary  character,  the  long  drain 
which  traverses  it,  and  the  small 
cells  crossing  the  channel,  was  the 
monks'  ealefaciory  and  garderobe^  a 
portion  of  the  monastery  always 
arranged  with  scrupulous  care.  It 
is  a  noble  room,  48  ft.  by  18,  with 
windows  that  deserve  notice,  and 
vaulted  roof  peeled  to  the  grouting. 
The  fireplace  is  a  good  example  of 
18th-century  work.  "It  is  partly 
destroyed;  but  the  trusses,  part  of 
the  shafts,  and  a  bracket  remain, 
the  chimney  of  which  is  carried  up 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  the 
corbel  table,  and  terminates  between 
2  of  the  corbels,"  a  mode  of  contriv- 
ing the  chimney,  of  which  many 
examples  occur  in  Norman  castles. 
The  brickwork  observed  in  the  walls 
of  the  domestic  buildings,  which 
some  authorities  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  original,  certainly  belongs 
to  the  period  after  the  Dissolution. 

The  abbey  garden  is  on  the  E.  of 
the  cloister  court,  and  commands  the 
best  general  view  of  the  ruins.    The 
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Abhofs  House  adjoins.  The  vaulted 
substructures  are  lighted  by  E.  E. 
lancets. 

The  Abbey  was  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  part  of  which  may  still  be 
traced;  and  beyond  it,  E.,  are  the 
hollows  of  two  large  fish-ponds. 

The  CadU  to  which  Walpole 
alludes,  originally  the  gate-house  of 
the  Abbey,  is  now  occupied  as  a 
private  residence.  It  is  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  was,  at  the  Dis- 
solution, strengthened  from  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Abbey  and  converted 
into  one  of  the  many  small  forts 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  southern  coast  The 
tower  was  added  in  1826,  when  it 
was  altered  into  a  dwelling-house. 

About  a  mile  S.  of  the  abbey,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  straggling  line 
of  mean  houses,  beershops,  &c.,  is  the 
great  Military  Hospital,  established 
immediately  after  the  Crimean  war 
to  supply  a  want  then  severely  felt. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  legacies  be- 
queathed to  the  country  by  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  active  benevolence 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort  Many 
objections  were  made  to  the  site,  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
score  of  the  supposed  unhealthiness 
of  the  mudbanks  uncovered  at  low 
water.  Experience,  however,  has 
proved  that  these  objections  are  un- 
founded, and  that  the  position  is  as 
salubrious  as  it  is  convenient.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Queen, 
May  19,  1856.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick  with  a  profusion  of  white  stone 
dressings,  and  is  striking  from  its 
immense  length,  a  little  less  than 
I  of  a  mile,  and  the  stateliness  of  its 
outline,  broken  by  a  central  cupola 
and  several  strangely  shaped  tur- 
rets, though  it  is  hardly  calculated 
to  enhance  the  credit  of  our  country 
for  architectural  genius.  The  cost 
of  the  land  and  buildings  was 
334,172Z.,  or  2941.  per  man,  for  the 
number  of  patients  it  is  meant  to 
receive.  Yet,  whatever  be  its  artis- 
tic faults,  iti9  arrangementi^  are  ex- 


cellent in  every  respect,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  admirably  fitted 
for  its  purpose.  It  contains  138 
wards  and  1065  beds,  with  about 
1700  cubic  ft.  of  space  for  each  in- 
mate. A  corridor  of  a  J  m.  in  length, 
for  indoor  exercise,  runs  along  each 
of  the  3  stories,  and  in  fine  weather 
marquees  are  pitched  on  the  lawn  in 
front,  well  provided  with  seats  for 
convalescents.  Each  wing  contains 
45  wards.  In  that  to  the  N.  are  the 
sick  wards.  To  the  S.  are  those  for 
convalescents.  The  centre  contains 
the  official  departments  and  rooms 
for  the  officers  and  nurses.  The 
chapel,  a  large  cold-looking  apart- 
ment of  the  concert-room  order,  stands 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building.  To 
the  N.,  standing  on  higher  ground, 
and  injuring  the  effect  of  the  main 
edifice,  is  a  large  detached  and  very 
plain  building  for  the  medical  staff, 
the  library,  and  museum.  The  visitor 
will  obtain  permission  to  inspect  the 
interior,  and  the  services  of  an  intel- 
ligent Serjeant  as  guide,  by  applica- 
tion at  the  orderly-room,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  bmlding.  In  front  of  the 
museiun  is  an  octagonal  monumental 
cross  in  memory  of  the  medical 
officers  who  died  in  the  Crimea ;  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by  H.B.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Aug.  1, 1864. 

The  NeOey  My.  turns  off  from  the 
main  line  at  Portswood,  If  m.,  and 
has  stats,  at  BiMem-roady  2^  m., 
WoohtoHt  4  m.,  8holing.5  m.,  and 
NeOey,  6|  m.,  but  this  last  stat.  is  at 
a  very  inconvenient  distance  from 
either  the  Abbey  or  the  Hospital. 
Near  Sholing  stat.  is  Pear-tree 
Green,  on  which  is  Jesus  Chapel,  a 
place  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England, 
since  it  was  for  its  dedication.  Sept 
17, 1620,  that  the  service  on  which 
that  still  in  use  for  the  consecration 
of  churches  and  churchyards  is  based 
was  drawn  up  by  Bp.  Andrewes. 

(8)  Another  most  interesting  ex- 
cvgrsion    from    Southampton    is  to 
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Beaidieu  (pronounced  Bewley)  Ahbey, 
leas  known  than  Netley  because  more 
difficult  of  access.  It  could  formerly 
be  readily  visited  from  the  Beaulieu- 
road  Stat,  on  the  Dorchester  Rly.,  but 
that  is  now  closed,  and  the  rly. 
traveller  can  get  no  nearer  than  the 
Lyndhurst  or  Brockenhurst  Stat., 
each  nearly  7  m.  distant  (Bte.  26). 
It  is  now  most  readily  approached  by 
crossing  the  Southampton  Water  to 
Hythe,  2  m.  (20  min.,  cost  6£2.),  and 
proceeding  thence  either  by  carriage 
or  on  foot.  The  distance  from  Hythe 
to  the  abbey  is  4^  m.  At  Hythe 
{Inn :  Drummond  Arms :  the  Church 
is  a  red-brick  E.  E.  edifice,  built 
1874)  conveyances  may  be  hired. 

The  walk  from  Hythe  leads  over 
an  open  heath,  rich  at  the  end  of 
summer  with  purple  heather,  com- 
manding views  of  Castle  Malwood- 
hill  (Ruftis*  Stone),  the  Southampton 
Water,  with  the  Netley  Hospital,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  broken  by  three 
large  barrows  called  the  Nodes, 
Keeping  in  view  the  landmark  of 
firs,  planted  by  the  eccentric  Duke 
of  Montagu,  ^own  as  ''John  the 
Planter,"  the  "HUl-top  gate"  is 
reached,  passing  through  which  oue 
rapidly  descends  the  hill  to  Beaulieu. 
Among  the  woods  to  the  rt.  is  to  be 
seen  the  Monks'  Conduit,  which,  after 
long  disuse,  now  again  supplies  the 
village  with  water. 

The  way  from  Lyndhurst  is  over 
the  open  heath  until  the  disused 
Beaulieu -road  Station  is  reached 
(3  m.),  after  which  the  scenery  im- 
proves, and  continues  well  wooded 
to  Panerley-gate,  where  we  come 
upon  the  little  stream  of  the  Exe, 
and  keep  it  in  sight  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey. 

In  proceeding  from  the  Brocken- 
hurst Stat,  the  scenery  is  very  varied. 
On  reaching  the  first  elevation  bejrond 
Brockenhurst  Park  (J.  Morant,  Esq.), 
there  is  a  fine  view  across  tiie  Forest 
into  Dorsetshire,  and  also  towards 
Lymington.  About  a  mile  fru*ther 
is  Lady  Cross  Lodge,  occupied  by  a 


forest  keeper,  the  name  marking  the 
boundary  of  the  sanctuary  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey.  On  the  heath, 
which  is  soon  reached,  extensive 
views  are  obtained  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  from  Osborne  to  the  Needles. 
There  are  several  conspicuous  bar- 
rows, one  known  as  the  Pixey's 
Cave. 

Beaulieu  Abbey  (now  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch),  and  tiie 
quaint,  old-fashioned  village  which 
has  grown  up  about  it,  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  long,  narrow  creek,  stretoh- 
ing  up  from  the  Solent,  and  here 
receiving  the  little  forest  stream,  the 
Exe.  The  site  is  exactly  such  an  one 
as  the  Cistercians  preferred,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  woods,  and  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  where  there  were 
meadows  to  be  reclaimed  and  en- 
riched by  the  industry  of  the  White 
Monks  (so  the  Cistercians  were 
called,  from  the  loqg  robe  of  white 
wool  worn  by  them).  The  vine-  and 
rose-covered  cottages  attest  the  shel- 
tered warmth  of  the  situation.  Some 
years  ago  the  village  suffered  much 
from  low  fever,  owing  to  the  un- 
wholesome water  drunk  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  late  proprietor,  Ix)rd 
Montagu,  constructed  a  large  reser- 
voir, and  had  water  from  the  Monks' 
spring  conveyed  to  every  house  in 
the  village,  which  has  effectually 
remedied  this.  There  is  a  very 
tolerable  inn  in  the  village  of  Beau- 
lieu (Montagu  Arms),  with  a  noble 
tree  overshadowing  it,  at  which  the 
tourist  can  procure  refreshment. 

Beaulieu  Abbey  ('^Abbatia  in 
Nova  Foresta,  quae  vocitatur  Bellus 
locus")  was  founded  by  King  John 
circa  1204,  and  shares  with  Hales 
Owen  in  Shropshire  and  Faring- 
don,  Berks,  the  distinction  of  being 
the  sole  religious  houses  founded  or 
endowed  by  that  monarch,  who  was 
flu  more  anxious  to  *^  shake  the  bags 
of  hoarding  abbots  "  than  to  add  to 
their  contents.  According  to  a  story 
told  in  the  Chartulary  of  the  abbey 
(preserved    among    the    Cottonian 
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MSS.)f  John,  who  for  Bcxne  unex- 
plained reason  had  become  fiercely 
enraged  with  the  English  Cistercians, 
ordered  their  abbots  to  attend  a  par- 
liament at  Lincoln,  and  then  threat- 
ened to  have  them  trodden  to  death 
under  the  feet  of  wild  horses.  But 
during  the  following  night  a  terrible 
dream  came  to  visit  the  king  on  his 
couch.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  led  before  a  certain  judge,  be- 
side whom  the  insulted  abboto  were 
ranged  in  order.  The  judge,  having 
heard  their  complaint,  ordered  them 
to  inflict  a  severe  scourging  on  the 
royal  back.  This  they  did;  and 
when  the  king  woke  the  next  morn- 
ing he  declar^  that  he  still  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  the  punishment. 
Much  alarmed,  he  consulted  one  of 
his  chaplains,  who  persuaded  him 
to  forgive  the  abbots,  and  to  make 
some  further  expiation  for  his  crime. 
He  "accordingly  founded  Beaulieu 
Abbey,  and  peopled  it  with  a  colony 
of  30  monks  from  the  parent  house 
at  Citeaux. 

However  legendary  this  story  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  much  land,  both 
here  and  in  Berkshire,  was  bestowed 
by  King  John  on  his  foundation, 
which  he  designed  to  be  his  burial- 
place.  The  district  surrounding  the 
abbey  was  disafforested,  and  released 
from  all  ordinary  *^  suits  and  ser- 
vices," whilst  valuable  rights  of  com- 
mon were  bestowed.  Innocent  III. 
granted  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and 
freed  the  abbey  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction. It  was  not,  however,  until 
1246  that  the  works  were  completed, 
and  solemnly  dedicated,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Henry  III.  and  his  queen, 
Bichard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  along 
trdn  of  prelates  and  nobles.  The 
long,  it  is  said,  was  so  gratified  with 
the  splendour  of  the  dedication  feast, 
that  he  remitted  a  considerable  fine 
which  the  abbot  had  incurred  by  a 
trespass  in  the  New  Forest. 

Like  other  great  abbeys,  Beaulieu 
remained  a  sanctuary  atler  the  right 
had  been  greatly  curtailed,  and,  ac- 


cording to  the  received  aooonnt,  it 
afforded  refuge  to  two  unfortunate 
royal  ladies  at  the  same  eventful 
crisis.  Ann  Neville,  wife  of  Warwick 
the  King-maker,  fled  hither,  Easter 
Eve,  1471,  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Bamet,  where  her  husband  fell, 
and  was  speedily  joined  by  the  un- 
happy Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  had 
landed  at  Weymouth  on  the  very 
day  of  the  battle;  but  this  is  an 
error.  Beoent  researches  have  shown 
that  Margaret  proceeded  from  Wey- 
mouth to  Cerne  Abbey  (see  Sandbook 
for  Dorset),  and  remained  there  with 
her  son  Edward,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  others, 
fugitives  from  Bamet,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  set  forth  for  the  ^tal 
field  of  Tewkesbury. 

In  1497  Perkin  Warbeck,  after 
landing  at  Whitsand  Bay  and  be- 
sieging Exeter,  suddenly  fled  from 
the  army  of  Henry  VH.  which  he 
had  encoimtered  before  Taunton,  and 
took  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu.  Lord 
Daubeney  at  once  invested  the 
abbey  with  a  body  of  300  men,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  hope  of  escape ;  and 
Warbeck,  after  remaining  here  for 
some  time,  was  persuaded  to  deUver 
himself  up  on  promise  of  life :  but 
after  an  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
he  died  a  felon's  death  at  Tyburn. 
Less  distinguished  personages,  how- 
ever, sheltered  themselves  from  jus- 
tice in  the  sanctuary  of  Beaidieu; 
and  when  in  1539  the  abbey  was 
suppressed,  Langtou,  the  monastic 
visitor,  described  the  misery  that 
would  fall  upon  the  "  32  sanctuar)- 
men  who  were  here  for  debt,  felony, 
and  murder,  if  they  were  driven 
forth,  or  sent  to  other  sanctuaries. 
They  had  here  their  wives  and 
children,  and  dwelling-houses,  and 
ground,  whereby  they  live  with 
their  families."  (Fr(mde,Hi8t.Eng., 
iii.  414.) 

At  the  Dissolution  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  abbey  was  326/.  .  It 
was  granted  to  Thomas  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  and  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Montagu 
ihxough  his  marriage  with  a  daugh- 
ter c^  Lord  Southampton,  temp. 
WilL  HI.  From  the  Montagus  it 
descended  by  marriage  to  the  house 
of  Bucdeuch.  The  estate  is  28  m. 
in  circumference. 

The  remains  of  the  abbey  stand 
very  picturesquely  on  a  reach  of  the 
Beanlien  Creek,  near  the  point 
where  the  Exe  river  joins  it  and 
forms  a  lake-like  sheet  of  water. 
Crossing  the  bridge  (adjoining  which 
is  the  modem  representatiye  of  the 
old  mill  of  the  abbey),  and  ^ssing 
through  the  gate-house,  overhung, 
like  the  long  wall  of  the  precincts, 
with  thick  masses  of  ivy,  you  find 
yourself  in  front  of  what  is  styled 
the  Abbot's  Lodging,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  GcUe  House,  now  called 
the  Falace  House  (Lord  Henry 
Scott).  It  has  been  restored  by 
Blomfield.  Immediately  within  the 
entrcoice  ia  a  groined  apartment 
or  hall,  of  Dec.  character,  a  ^^  re- 
markably good  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  entrance-hall  frequently  tound  in 
bnildings  of  this  class."— J.  H.  P. 
In  the  upper  rooms  is  some  good 
wooden  panelling,  temp.  Hen.  VIII., 
with  an  imusual  fringe  to  the  napkin. 
Remark  the  grotesque  heads  of  the 
exterior  stringcourse.  The  moat,  with 
the  turreted  wall  now  surrounding 
the  building,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  "John  the  Planter," 
2nd  Duke  of  Montagu  (1709-1749), 
who  feared  that,  unless  his  house 
were  thus  defended,  some  French 
privateer  might  take  advantage  of 
tlie  creek,  and  carry  him  off  prisoner. 

A  path  across- the  meadow  leads 
to  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  remains,  the  old  refectory,  now 
converted  into  the  parish  Church 
(St.  Bartholomew).  Very  slight  al- 
teration was  necessary,  and  *'  it  has 
veiy  much  the  same  appearance  as 
if  it  had  been  built  for  the  purpose, 
except  that  it  stands  N.  and  8., 
and  has  no  chancel  arch."  It  is 
throughout  late  E.  £.     The  roof 


has  unfortunately  been  lowered,  and 
a  hideous  buttress  was  bttUt  against 
the  centre  of  the  S.  wall,  blocking 
up  the  middle  light  of  the  fine 
triplet,  by  Duke  John,  to  keep  up 
the  roof.  In  either  wall*48  a  fine 
range  of  simple  lancets,  the  space 
of  2  to  the  W.  being  occupied  by 
the  celebrated  stone  pulpit,  and  its 
arcaded  passage,  themselves  lighted 
by  a  2-hght  window,  and  3  smaller 
lancets  filled  by  glass  by  O'Connor, 
who  also  filled  one  of  the  larger 
lancets.  The  end  window  is  a  very 
fine  triplet  with  intervening  shafts, 
the  central  one  blocked  by  the 
buttress.  The  bosses  of  the  roof 
deserve  notice.  Among  the  royal 
and  eoclesiastioal  personages  repre- 
sented are  John  (the  founder), 
Richard  King  of  the  Bomans,  and 
Pope  Innocent  III.  The  church  has 
been  well  cared  for  of  late  ^ears, 
especially  the  chancel,  which  is  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  fitted.  The 
pulpit  is  that  originally  intended 
for  the  monastic  reader  (who  edified 
the  brethren,  during  their  repasts, 
reading  history,  " rotundius,*^  and. 
sermons,  t*  attractius "),  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  staircase  and  passage 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  with  a 
very  beautiful  open  arcade  in  front, 
supported  by  slender  shafts  of  Fur- 
beck.  The  pulpit  is  ornamented 
with  the  dog's  tooth  or  flower  mould- 
ing. The  8.  door  of  the  church  has 
some  very  ancient  iron-work,  which 
should  be  noticed.  Against  the  N. 
wall  is  a  monument,  with  effigy,  for 
Mary  Do,  d.  1651,  with  a  curious 
acrostic : — 

M   ercJless  fate,  to  our  great  grlefe  and  wo, 
A   prey  hatli  here  made  of  onr  cieere  Mall 

Do; 
R  '  akte  up  in  duat,  and  hid  iu  eartlie  and 

clay, 
Y  et  live  ber  sonle  and  virtues  now  snd 

D  eathe  Is  a  debte  all  owe,  whidi  must  be 

payde, 
0   h  !  tlint  she  knew,  and  of  't  was  not 

afmide." 

In  the  churchyard  formerly  existed 
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a  tombstone  with  a  curious  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Mary  Dore 
(fiot  "Mall  Do"),  a  famous  witch 
who  died  at  Beaulieu  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
asserted  that  she  could  change  her- 
self into  a  hare  at  will,  and  pos- 
sessed sundry  other  magical  powers. 
The  tombstone  and  inscription  were 
placed  here  by  direction  of  the  Duke 
of  Montagu,  probably  the  only  time 
that  a  village  witcn  has  been  so 
distinguished. 

The  N.  door  of  the  refectory  opens 
into  the  ruined  cloistera.  The  walls 
are  ruddy  with  Dianthus  armeria,  and 
fragrant  with  the  esculent  thyme, 
probably  escaped  from  the  monastic 
garden.  The  3  fine  arches  on  the 
E.  side  indicate  the  entrance  to  the 
chapter-house.  The  pillars  had  small 
clustered  'shafts  of  Purbeck  inter- 
spersed, which  have  been  removed. 
On  the  site  of  the  chapter-house  are 
a  stone  coffin  and  some  sepulchral 
slabs.  There  are  traces  of  adjoining 
buildings.  To  the  1.  (N.)  is  the  sa- 
cristy ;  to  the  rt.  (8.)  a  passage  to 
the  abbot's  residence,  succeeded  by 
the  day-room  of  the  monks,  divided, 
as  at  .Netley,  by  a  row  of  columns 
down  the  centre.  The  bekse  of  one  is 
visible,  the  others  have  been  traced. 
The  monks*  dormitory  was  above, 
and  the  stairs  descending  into  the 
S.  transept  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  S. 
wall,  near  the  refectory  door,  are  the 
remains  of  the  lavatory.  Seven  large 
arched  recesses  in  the  W.  wall  may 
have  been  the  monks'  cells.  Much 
of  the  old  pavement  remains.  All 
this  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  re- 
fectory, late  E.  E.  verging  upon  Dec. 
Along  the  W.  side  of  the  cloister 
is  a  long  range  of  buildings,  with 
vaulted  substructure,  and  above,  the 
dormitory  of  the  "  hospitium,"  long 
used  as  a  dwelling^Jiouse,  afterwards 
^"*^  carpenter's  shop,  but  now  cleared 
''^i'P^'-cumulated  rubbish,  and  the 
Liike  saous  brick  arid  timber  patch- 
lemainedT^i  ^jth  its  ancient  doors 
had  been  t^s  restored.  The  staircase 
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Two  doors  m  '  Ffd  from  Jey 
cloister  opened  into  Ki^ee  Mandbod, 
of  which  the  founda?®^  there  lath 
carefully  traced  by  tv*^®  a"nval  of 
of  a  late  vicar,  th*  "-^^^  outers, 
Baker,  by  direction  or*  ™o  Pf! 
Buccleuch,  and  evef^^-^^^M. 
buttress  marked.  It  was  about  335 
feet  long,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  aisles,  central  tower,  transepts 
with  aisles,  and  a  circular  apee, 
with  procession  path  and  chapels  be- 
yond, forming  a  double  aisle,  a  mot^t 
imusual  arrangement  in  England. 
All  is  marked  out  by  a  low  stone 
fencing.  Ancient  graves  are  indi- 
cated by  wooden  posts.  Among  the 
great  personages  who  were  laid  to 
rest  in  this  church, 

**  And  thought  it  should  have  canopied  their 
bones 
TUl  Domesday," 

was  Isabella,  first  wife  of  Biehard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the 
Bomans,  and  brother  of  Henry  III. 
Her  grave  was  discovered  in  1862  in 
front  of  the  high  altar,  and  a  stone 
still  exists  bearing  her  name.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Eleanor  of  Aqui* 
taine,  aueen  of  Henry  II.,  the  mouier 
of  the  founder  and  of  Coeur-de-Lion, 
was  interred  here,  but  she  was  really 
buried  at  Fontevraud,  where  her 
tomb  may  still  be  seen. 

N.  of  the  church  are  the  renoains 
of  a  large  building,  traditionally 
called  the  brewery  and  winepress. 
Its  true  appropriation,  however,  is 
uncertain.  The  fields  lying  beyond 
it  are  still  called  "  the  Vineyaids;" 
"  and  I  am  informed  by  Lord  Mou- 


J^oute  21. — Beaulieu — Leap. 

ANTS. 

rd  that  he  has  in  his 
e  hands  of  the  D«  house  a  small  quantity 
rough  his  marrttfade  about  70  years  ago 
r  of  hotd  fioQltes  then  growing  on  this 
iU-HL  Fitjinm«r'«  8.  W.  ParU  of 
wcendedbvmap  1793.    A  kind  of  long 

Bncclenoh.  TJonnected  with  the  build- 

circmnferenoe.  cont^ed  an  aqueduct, 
The  remains  ooi^-squel'^  ^^  ^^  ^^™  ^ 
TvpictufpatSP'Oeek  ince.  The  general 

^ulieu^doivhe  Exe  '-^^  ^^  ^^  ^V^}- 

iereJodg   a  lake-lii  abbey  now,  as  in 

""^Xrbssing  thebrid   f-^^  i"^  *^e  green 

is  the  modem  -w.*  surrounding  the 

old  Twill  of  thf  *^^  *^®  Cistercians 

through  the  ^S-  To  the  N.  a  broad 

like  the  long^«d  Cheapside,  is  the 

with  thick  m^  market.     The  mo- 

voiirHf>]f  tTi  ^  ds  are  seen  E.  of  the 

{  church.    The  wall  of  the  precincts, 

i  the  greater  part  of  which  remains, 

f  is  1}  m.  in  circumference. 

The  Beaulieu  Creek,  or  Exe  river, 
winds  seaward  picturesquely,  with 
its  shores  overhung  by  low  wood. 
Just  below  the  village  is  the  quay 
at  which  small  vessels  unload,  the 
earlier  or  monastic  work  being  still 
traceable  above  it.  Upon  the  W. 
shore  of  the  creek,  midway  to  its 
mouth,  is  Bucklershard,  a  village 
once  of  considerable  reputation  for 
its  shipbuilding,  but  the  yards  are 
now  closed.  At  Bucklershard,  John, 
second  Duke  of  Montagu  (whose 
sobriquet  of  "  John  the  Planter  "  is 
justified  by  the  miles  of  avenues 
at  Boughton),  Master  General  of 
I  the  Ordnance  (temp.  Geo.  II.), 
projected  a  town  ana  docks,  as  a 
depot  for  the  produce  of  the  West 
India  island  of  St.  Lucia,  then 
belonging  to  him,  which  was  to 
rival,  if  not  surpass,  not  only  South- 
ampton, and  all  other  ports  on  the 
S.  coast,  but  even  Bristol  itself. 
The  duke  died  in  1749,  his  suc- 
cessor had  not  his  enthusiasm,  and 
when,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  St.  Lucia 
was  ceded  to  France,  the  scheme  was 
abandoned. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  creek 
there  were  formerly  3  granges  on  the 
[Surrey,  Ac] 
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abbey  manor,  with  chapels  attached. 
No  trace  beyond  the  name  remains 
of  the  most  northern,  Bouvery,  the 
Ox-farm.  At  St  Leonardos  (2  m.  S.) 
the  gables  of  the  chapel  remain, 
and  form  a  most  picturesque  object. 
Here  also  are  the  ivy-covered  ruins 
of  a  bam,  226  feet  long,  the  great 
"  spicarium  "  of  the  monastery ;  and 
fragments  of  a  small  Dec.  chapel. 
At  Sowley,  on  the  Solent,  is  a  pond 
of  90  acres,  anciently  called  Col- 
grimes  mere,  and  more  recentlyFresh- 
water.  It  was  one  of  the  monastic 
fish-ponds,  but  afterwards  served  as 
a  head  of  water  to  work  the  great 
hammer  of  the  Sowley  iron-works, 
long  since  closed,  where  the  iron- 
stone from  Hordwell  Cliffs  was 
smelted.  The  chapel  at  Park  (2  m. 
E.),  about  42  ft.  long,  divided  into  2 
compartments  by  a  stone  division 
reaching  to  the  roof,  was  destroyed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  fragments  have  of  late 
years  been  collected,  and  are  now 
preserved  at  BeAulieu.  The  farm- 
house, which  is  ancient,  should  be 
noticed,  and  the  views  through  the 
wood,  across  the  Solent  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  are  very  beautiful. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  creek,  near 
the  mouth,  is  Exbury,  a  chapelry  of 
Fawley.  The  church,  built  by  one 
of  the  Mitfords,  is  modem  (1827) 
and  wretched.  A  little  to  the  N.  is 
Exbury  Souse  (Sir  G.  Stucley,  Bt.), 
once  tiie  residence  of  Col.  Mitford, 
the  historian  of  Greece.  The  manor 
still  belongs  to  his  &mily. 

2  m.  E.  from  Exbury  is  the 
hamlet  of  Leap,  where  traces  of  a 
Roman  road,  connecting  it  with 
Southampton  in  one  direction  and 
Bingwood  in  the  other,  may  still  be 
traced.  Boats  still  ply,  when  needed, 
between  Leap  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(but  the  tourist  is  advised  to  make  a 
bargain  before  he  embarks;  28.  6d, 
is  a  fair  sum),  and  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  '*  the  common  passage  of 
the  Isle "  was  between  it  and  Gur- 
nard Bay,  where  the  Roman  road 
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reappears  at  Bae-street,  and,  passing 
W.  of  Garisbrooke,  makes  its  way  to 
the  S.  of  the  island.  On  this  side 
we  find  Bae  Copse,  Bue  Common, 
and  King's  Bue.  It  was  probably 
the  road  by  which  the  tin  was 
brought  from  the  west  to  Ictis,  as 
stat^  by  Diodorus;  and  Warner 
states  that  a  large  mass  of  tin  was. 
picked  up  on  the  line  of  this  Boman 
way.  The  young  King  Henry  IL 
landed  near  here,  Dec.  7,  1154,  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne,  having 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck;  and 
tradition  asserts  that  Louis  the 
Dauphin  embarked  here  after  the 
defeat  of  his  army  at  Lincoln. 
A  highly  improbable  tale  brings 
Charles  L  here  from  Titchfield  on 
his  passage  to  the  island,  Nov.  13, 
1647. 


ROUTE  22. 

BASINGSTOKE  TO  READING,  BY  MOR- 
TIMER [STRATFIELD  SAVE,  SIL- 
CHESTER]. 

15im. 

A  branch  line  from  Basingstoke  to 
Beading  connects  the  Great  West- 
em  (London  to  Bristol)  and  South 
Western  (London  to  Southampton) 
Bailways.  This  branch  affordis  the 
easiest  access  to  Stratfidd  8aye  and 
SUchegter,  The  only  stat.  is  at  Mor- 
timer, 8  m.  from  Basingstoke,  and 
just  within  the  Berkshire  border. 

3§  m.  S.E.  of  the  stat.  is  BrM 
Saye,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  W 
lington,  K,Q. 


Stratfield  Save  is  one  of  8  parishes, 
the  other  2  bemg  Stratfield  Turgis 
and  Stratfield  Mortimer  (the  last 
mainly  in  Berkshire),  which  derive 
their  names  from  the  great  Bom&n 
road  (street)  running  from  Bath 
throucrh  SHchester  to  London.  The 
road  is  still  visible  for  much  of  its 
course,  and  is  called  the  "Deyil's 
Highway.**  The  house  and  jiark  of 
Stratfield  Sa^e  are  in  Hampshire: 
but  the  parish  formerly  extended 
into  the  adjoining  county.  The 
Berkshire  portion  is  now  a  separate 
parish,  with  its  church,  St.  Mary  the 
virgin, Beech  HilL  The  surrounding 
country  is  pleasant,  with  (on  the 
Berkshire  side)  much  wewte  heath 
dotted  with  fir  plantations,  among 
which  hamlets  and  detached  cottages 
occur  at  wide  intervals. 

From  the  Mortimer  station  the  park 
of  Stratfield  Saye  wiU  be  entered  on 
its  N.  side,  by  an  avenue  of  Cornish 
elms  1  UL  in  length. 

**  These  are  the  groves  a  grateful  people  gave 
For  noblest  service :  and  from  age  to  age 
May  they  to  snch  as  come  with  listening  ear 
Relate  the  story."— Rogbbs. 

Few  trees  are  more  fitted  for  an 
avenue  than  the  Cornish  elm,  and 
tiie  general  effect  here  is  very  fine.  | 
The  park,  about  1  m,  broad  by  U 
long,  contains  1500  acres.  It  is  much 
diversified,  and  has  some  fine  old 
trees,  oaks,  elms  and  thorns,  scattered 
over  its  heights  and  hollows.  Through 
it  flows 

**The  Loddon  slow,  with  silver  alders 
crowned," 

which  near  the  house  is  expanded 
into  several  sheets  of  ornamental 
water. 

The  house  itself,  to  which  the  ehn 
avenue  forms  the  priuoipal  approach, 
dates  for  the  most  part  from  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  lies  low, 
the  waUs  are  of  a  yellowish  tone, 
and  from  the  grey  slate  rOof  rifle 
stacks  of  tall  chinmeys,  backed  by 
thick  masses  of  leeSige,  There  is 
nothing  striking  or  imposing  with- 
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out;  and  within,  the  arrangements, 
altliough  thoroughly  good  and  com- 
fortable, are  scarcely  more  remark- 
able. 

The  principal  ornament  of  the 
spacious  Entrance  Hall  is  the  fine 
picture  by  Barker  of  the  Duke,  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Pitzroy  Somerset, 
descending  the  Pyrenees ;  it  is  large 
and  striking,  with  full-length  figures, 
is  well  known,  and  has  oeen  very 
beautifully  engraved.  Opposite  is 
a  picture  of  the  duke's  triumphal 
entry  into  Madrid,  with  full-length 
portraits  of  the  present  duchess  and 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  on  either 
hand.  Among  other  paintings  is 
an  interesting  portrait  of  the  horse 
Copenluigen,  which  carried  the  duke 
at  Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  The  hall 
is  surrounded  by  fine  busts  mounted 
on  cippi  of  the  celebrated  contem- 
poraries, or  the  companions  in  arms, 
of  the  great  duke — ^among  these  is  a 
very  striking  bronze  of  Mass^a. 
The  most  interesting  historic  relic, 
however,  is  the  duke's  banner,  which 
formerly  hung  over  his  stall  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  as  K.G. 
In  the  pavement  are  set  two  ancient 
mosaic  floors,  and  a  portion  of  a 
third,  removed  from  Silchester  (post), 
and  placed  here  to  preserve  them. 

In  the  Dining-room  are  fine  por- 
traits of  the  two  great  leaders  of 
armies,  Marlborough  and  Washing- 
ton, with  some  large  hunting-pieces ; 
and  in  this  and  the  adjoining  apart- 
ments is  the  series  of  portraits  of 
the  famUy  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain, 
from  the  Duke  of  Alva's  collection, 
purchased  by  the  duke  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Ford.  They  are  all 
copies,  but  of  high  interest,  never- 
theless. Notice  especially  ^^  Jeanne 
la  Folle "  and  ^'  Eatherine  of  Ara- 
gon." 

In  the  Library  are  many  pictures, 
though  none  of  very  conspicuous 
value.  Over  the  fire-place  is  a  half- 
length  of  the  duke,  as  he  looked  at 
his  prime,  from  the  pencil  of  Sir 
Thomas  Laiorence,     This  most  in- 


teresting picture  delineates  a  very 
different  person  from  the  traditional 
idea,  and  it  is  said  to  be  regarded  by 
his  Grace's  family  as  the  best  like- 
ness extant  of  him  at  the  period 
when  he  fought  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Beside  the  paintings,  there 
are,  in  various  rooms,  numerous  en- 
gravings, mostly  of  historical  events, 
but  including  also  choice  portraits 
of  George  IV..  of  William  TV.  and 
Queen  Adelaide,  and  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Consort,  all  of  whom  had 
been  entertained  at  Stratfield  Saye 
by  the  Great  Duke. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  house  is  the 
conservatory,  containing  some  fine 
orange-trees.  Here  the  duke  used 
to  read  his  letters ;  and  at  the  back 
were  his  private  apartments,  very 
simply  furnished.  A  footpath  com- 
municates with  the  church  (post), 
which  stands  within  the  park. 

In  the  grounds  N.  of  the  house, 
which  are  well  kept,  are  some  fine 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  some  tulip- 
trees  said  "to  be  the  largest  in 
England.  The  gardens  contain  ex- 
tensive pineries  and  forcing-houses. 
In  a  paddock  near  the  S.E.  comer 
a  circular  railing  encloses  a  spot, 
plcmted  with  Irish  yews,  beneath 
which  is  the  grave  of  Copenhagen,. 
who  'spent  the  last  10  years  of  his 
life  in  this  paddock,  receiving  a 
daily  allowance  of  bread  from  the 
hands  of  the  duchess.  He  died  in 
1825,  and  was  interred  with  military 
honours.  The  duchess  used  fre- 
quently to  wear  a  bracelet  made  of 
his  hair. 

Stratfield  Saye,  which  belonged, 
soon  after  the  Conquest,  to  the 
family  of  Saye,  passed  by  marriage 
to  the  Dabridgecourts  in  the  reign 
of  Bichard  II.  In  that  of  Charles 
I.  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William 
Pitt,  Comptroller  of  the  Household 
(ancestor  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham, 
who  resided  here  often,  as  did  his 
son).  The  4th  in  descent  from  Sir 
William  was  created  Jjord  Bivers  in 
1776;  and  from  his  representative 
p  2 
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the  estate  was  purchased  and  pre- 
sented by  the  nation  to  the  duke  in 
1815.  A  first  grant  of  100,000Z.  for 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  had  been 
made  to  the  duke  in  1812,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  It  was  followed 
by  2  additional  grants,  of  400,OOOL 
and  of  200,0002. ;  the  last  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  estate  is 
held  of  the  Crown  by  the  annual  de- 
livery of  a  tricoloured  flag  at  Windsor 
on  the  18th  of  June.  These  are  himg 
in  the  guard-room,  above  the  duke's 
bust.  Blenheim  is  held  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  duke  laid  out  the  greater  part 
of  the  rental  in  permanent  improve- 
ments, draining,  &c.,  rebuilding  la- 
bourers*cottages,scl )  oolsjfarm-offices; 
all  plain  and  practical,  nothing  with- 
out use. 

The  Church  of  Stratfield  Saye  (St. 
Mary  the  Virgin)  is  in  the  park,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  house. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  1784,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  and  contains  some 
monuments  removed  from  the  older 
church.  The  most  important  is  that 
(with  effigies)  of  Sir  W.  Pitt,  the 
comptroller,  d.  1636. 

A  drive  leads  from  the  church  to 
the  S.  lodge,  opening  into  the  little 
•village  of  Stratfield  Turgis,  where 
is  a  tolerable  Inn  (the  Wellington 
Arms).  Outside  the  Heckfield 
lodges,  on  the  Beading  road,  is  a 
Monument  to  the  duke,  erected  in 
1866,  as  the  inscription  states,  by 
"  his  son,  and  the  tenants,  servants 
and  labourers  on  tbe  estates."  It 
consists  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
hero  in  the  uniform  of  a  field-mar- 
shal, designed,  modelled,  and  cast  by 
the  Baron  Marocbetti,  placed  on  a 
pillar  of  Oomish  granite ;  the  total 
height  is  82  feet. 

A  short  distance  E.  of  Stratfield 
Saye  is  Heckfield  Plctce  (Viscount 
Evcrsley),  in  a  small,  but  finely- 
wooded  park.  The  parish  churcm, 
adjoining  Highfield  park,  needs  re- 
storation, bu#  contains  some  monu- 
ments which  may  repay  examination. 


Mrs.  TroUope,  the  well-known  au- 
thoress,  was  Dom  at  Heckfield. 

About  2  m.  S.W.  of  the  Mortimer 
station  are  the  remains  of  Silcheder, 
the  ancient  Calleva,  which  the  ar- 
chffiologist  will  of  course  visit ;  and 
the  tourist  who  is  only  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  wUl  find  the  place 
sufficiently  attractive.  There  is  much 
wood ;  and  the  old  Roman  walls  are 
completely  shrouded  in  ivy.  "  It  is," 
wrote  Lord  Jeffrey,  **  about  the  most  , 
striking  thing  I  ever  saw ;  and  the  ! 
effect  of  that  grand  stretch  of  shaded 
wall,  with  all  its  antique  roughness 
and  overhanging  wood,  lighted  by  a 
low  autumnal  sun,  and  the  sheep  and 
cattle  feeding  in  the  green  solitude 
at  its  feet,  made  it  a  picture  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten.**— Irt/e  hj  Lord  Cock- 
bum.  The  site,  to  which  access  is 
freely  accorded,  is  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has 
expended  considerable  sums  on  its 
systematic  excavation.  The  articles 
mscovered  are  preserved,  with  the 
view  to  the  formation  of  a  Museum 
at  a  future  day:  and  after  careful 
plans  and  drawings  have  been  made, 
the  excavations  are  covered  up,  and 
the  land  returned  to  agricultural 
uses. 

Antiquaries  are  now  agreed  that 
Silchester  occupies  the  site  of  the 
British  Oaer  Segeint,  the  chief  town 
in  the  country  of  the  Segontiaci,  a 
tribe  which  inhabited  tiie  neater 
part  of  the  present  Hants  and  Berks. 
Under  the  A  trebates,  their  conquerors, 
it  became  Calleva  [Vindomis,  which 
it  was  formerly  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, is  now  generally  fixed  either 
at  Whitchurch  or  at  St.  Mary  Bourne, 
Rte.  23],  a  name  retained  by  the 
Romans.  The  Brito-Roman  cify  was 
taken  by  the  Saxon  MUa.,  on  his 
march  to  Bath,  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  Andredesceastre  (Fe- 
vensey)  in  490 ;  and  like  that,  it 
seems  to  have  been  afterwards  all 
but  deserted.  Its  Saxon  name,  Sil- 
chester,  the    castle    in    the    wood 
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(sel,  A.-S.).  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  thick  forest  with  which  it  was 
then  surrounded.  It  stood  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  great  Boman  road 
passing  west  to  Bath  from  London ; 
and  branch  roads  connected  it  with 
Sorbiodunum  (Salisbury)  and  Venta 
Belgarum  (Winchester).  As  in  so 
many  instances,  the  lines  of  these 
ancient  roads  are  nearly  followed  by 
those  of  existing  railways. 

The  Boman  walls  of  Silchester  are 
2670  yards  in  circuit,  and  inclose  an 
area  of  102  acres  (about  as  large  as 
that  within  the  old  walls  of  London). 
A  few  cottages    and   a   little  Inn 
stand  on  the  adjoining  common,  but 
the  parish  church  and  a  fieirmhouse 
are  now  the  only  buildinas  within 
the  area:  the  rest  is  divided  into 
fields,  along  which,  in  dry  weather, 
the  lines  of  the  ancient  streets  may 
be  distinctly  traced,  and  a  "  relic  of 
imperial  Bome  "  may  be  seen  at  the 
farmhouse  door,  where  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  colunm  does  duty  as  a 
horse-block.    There  were,  as  usual, 
4  principal  streets,  &cing  the  car- 
dinal points,  with  which  the  lesser 
ones  ran  parallel.    The  walls,  which 
have  lost  at  least  one  course,  are 
now  in  general  about  12  ft.  high  and 
9  ft  thick  at  the  base,  and,  unlike 
those    of  Boman  towns   generally, 
form  an  irregular  polygon,  possibly 
following  the   limits   of   the  older 
British  town:  no  tiles  are  used  in 
them,  but  double  courses  of  lime- 
stone supply    their    places,   resem- 
bling the   bondings   at    Porchester 
(Bte.  19).    The  mass  of  the  walls  is 
built  of  rudely-dressed  carstone  (said 
to  be  dug  about  6  m.  S.W.)  and  of 
flints,  disposed  so  as  to  run  in  as 
regular  courses  as  their  form  would 
allow.    The  wall  is  most  perfect  on 
the  8.  side,  where  it  is  about  15  ft. 
high.    A  small  postecn  in  this  part 
of  the  wall  is  known  as  '*  Onion's 
Hole,*'  from  a  tradition  that  a  giant 
80  named  once  lived  here ;  and  the 
coins  which  are  constantly  turned 
up  are   popularly   called  "Onion's 


Pennies.",  The  internal  level  is  8 
or  10  ft  higher  than  the  external, 
partly,  no  doubt,  as  at  Pevensey, 
resulting  from  the  original  arrange- 
ment, and  partly  from  the  accumu- 
lations of  centuries.  On  the  N.  half  , 
of  the  area  are  the  remains  of  a  fosse, 
100  ft  wide  and  12  ft  dee^,  much  of 
which  is  generally  filled  with  water. 

About  150  yards  from  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of 
an  AmphitliecUref  the  largest  known 
to  exist  in  Britain  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  at  Dorchester  (Silchester, 
50  yards  by  40 ;  Dorchester,  73  by 
46).  **This  is  still  unopened,  and 
remains  nearly  as  it  has  been  for 
centuries.'*—/.  G.  J,  The  whole  is 
now  overgrown  with  trees;  but  the 
N.  and  S.  entrances  and  the  ranges 
of  seats  may  be  distinguished;  and 
the  visitor  may  enjoy  a  pleasant 
hour  of  day-dreaming,  as  he  rests  on 
the  bank  with  the  greenwood  shade 
above  him  instead  of  the  purple 
awning  of  the  Boman  era.  There  is 
a  fine  and  never-failing  spring  near 
the  amphitheatre,  with  some  faint 
remains,  possibly,  of  a  NymphiBum ; 
but  this  has  not  been  examined^  the 
land  not  belonging  to  the  duke. 

Scarcelv  any  Boman  site  of  im- 
portance ass  been  found  so  entirely 
barren  of  inscribed  stones  aa  this ; 
and  of  the  few  discovered,  only  one — 
a  sepulchral  inscription,  mentioned 
by  damden  as  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Burleigh— is  now  known  to 
exist :  it  is  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An 
inscription  to  the  Hercules  of  the 
Segontiaci  is  given  in  Dr.  Ward's 
paper  CPhilos.  Trans.'  Dec.  13, 
1744),  but  its  present  locality  is  un- 
known. The  recent  excavations  in 
the  Forum  and  the  Basilica  have 
yielded  only  a  few  fragments,  of 
which  nothing  can  be  made.  Not  a 
single  seal  has  been  found,  and  but 
a  very  few  rings.  One  gold  ring, 
found  about  1785,  and  now  in  the 
possesbion  of  W.  L.  W.  Chute,  Esq., 
of  the  Vyne  (Bte.  21),  is,  under  the 
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name  of  Seneoianns's  ring,- the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  by  Lord  Arden,  read 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
(*  ArchfiBol./  vol.  viii.  p.  449). 
Silchester  was  planned  (not  very 
•  accurately)  by  Stukeley,  in  1722, 
and  has  since  been  described  by 
others ;  but,  although  the  site  of  a 
Boman  house  was  fiiid  bare  by  acci- 
dent in  1833,  and  coins  were  con- 
stantly turned  up  by  the  plough,  it 
was  not  until  1864  that  any  sys- 
tematic exploration  was  attempted. 
This  has  been  carried  on  ever  since, 
at  the  expense  of  ttie  Duke  of  Well- 
ington, under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Joyce,  P.S.A.,  Rector  of  Strat- 
field  Saye  (to  whose  courteous  com- 
munications we  are  greatly  indebted), 
and  the  results  are  of  very  peculiar 
interest.  •*  Though  the  tide  of  Ro- 
man life,"  says  Mr.  Joyce,  "  was  not 
here  arrested  at  a  moment,  yet  it 
bears  in  one  particular  a  curious 
similarity  to  Pompeii,  and  one  in 
which  scarcely  any  other  Roman  re- 
mains can  be  said  to  participate  to 
the  same  extent.  Silchester  has 
never  been  lived  upon,  or  built  over, 
by  any  subsequent  civilization.  It 
remains  at  this  hour  exactly  as  it 
was  when  the  hand  of  destruction 
first  overtook  it.  Hence  almost  every 
detail  of  plan  and  dimension  is  com- 
plete. It  is  needless  to  add  that  so 
unique  a  relic  possesses  almost  more 
than  a  national  value,  for  it  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  every  educated 
man,  whatever  may  be  the  language 
he  may  use  to  express  his  thoughts." 
Up  to  the  present  time  (Oct.  1875), 
seven  blocks  of  building  have  been 
uncovered  and  carefully  examined; 
the  earth  in  general  was  found  not 
more  than  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in 
thickness  above  them.  For  conveni- 
ence they  have  been  numbered  by 
Mr.  Joyce,  in  the  papers  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries (*  ArchflBol.,*  vol.  40),  and 
to  the  ArchsBological  Institute  (vol. 
15).  Blocks  ],  2,  3,  4,  6,  are  private 
dwellings ;  Block  5,  the  Forum  and 


Basilica;  and  Block  7  a  temple. 
The  Forum  and  Basilica  stand  at  the 
S.£.  angle  of  the  intersection  of  the 
two  main  streets;  Blocks  1,  2,  3, 4 
lie  to  the  N. ;  Blocks  6  and  7  to  the 
S.  Of  the  private  buildings,  Block  2 
is  the  most  important ;  it  is  a  struc- 
ture of  large  size,  presumably  the 
residence  of  some  official  personage 
(post).  The  remains  of  the  temple 
consist  of  two  rin^  of  masonry,  one 
within  the  other,  the  outer  having  a 
diameter  of  66  ft;  they  form  ex- 
ternally a  polygon  of  16  sides,  but 
the  interior  is  circular. 

The  great  E.  gate  has  been  dis- 
covered, as  also  a  smaller  gate,  260  ft. 
N.,  which  led  to  the  amphitheatre. 
Of  the  former,  the  mere  footing  of 
the  masonry  remains,  in  tiie  fami- 
yard,  but  this  shows  that  an  extent 
of  wall  46  ft.  long  wau  recessed  9  ft, 
and  in  the  centre  stood  a  massive 
gate,  about  28  ft.  square,  Mving  in 
each  gateway-pier  two  guard-rooms : 
one  pier  is  13  ft,,  the  other  12  ft. 
thick.  Contrary  to  what  is  usually 
observed  in  Roman  towns^  the  gate 
faces  S.E.,  as  if  tilted  round  out  of  its 
proper  plaloe,  whilst  the  lines  of  street 
within  are  true  to  the  cardinal  points. 
Hence,  **  imlikely  though  it  may  ap- 
pear, we  are  left  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  great  London  road  soon'  after  it 
entered  must  have  deflected  to  the 
right,  to  strike  the  straight  line  of 
the  principal  via  from  the  W.,  still  so 
plainly  visible.  There  appears  also 
to  have  been  a  second  and  an  im- 
portant street,  parallel  in  direction  to 
this  last,  and  about  150  yards  fi:om 
it,  which  led  direct  from  the  E.  gate 
to  the  middle  of  the  Forum.**—/.  G.  J. 

Block  2,  which  Mr.  Joyce  con- 
siders was  in  all  probability  the 
actual  residence  of  one  of  Uie 
Duumviri,  covers  an  area  of  150  ft 
in  length  by  110  ft.  in  breadth.  It 
has  in  the  centre  an  open  rectan- 
gular space,  round  3  sides  of  which 
ran  a  suite  of  corridors,  or  long 
narrow  passages,  having  the  various 
apartments  on  their  outer  side.    It 
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vas  originally  smaller,  ita  suooessiye 
enlargements  on  the  N.  and  W.  sideB 
"being  plainly  traceable,  and  exhi- 
biting the  inlerior  work  of  a  coxnjpara- 
tively  late  Boman  period.  There 
were  2  hypocauBts,  one  of  which, 
that  for  warming  the  triclinium  or 
diaing^room,  was  found  very  perfect; 
the  other,  which  appeared  intended 
for  use  as  a  yapour-bath,  had  been 
filled  up  and  built  over.  Some 
mosaic  pavements  discovered  were  in 
such  peril  from  exposure  that  it  has 
bem  judged  necessary  for  their  pre- 
senration  to  remove  them  to  Stratneld 
Saje  (ante).  Very  many  coins  were 
foind  in  the  various  apartments, 
raigiDg  from  Claudius  I.  (a.d.  50)  to 
near  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Bomans  from  Britain.  ^  A  small 
hoard  of  42  lay  together  upon  the 
still  existing  floor  of  coarse  tessersB, 
in  a  room  next  to  the  triclinium, 
upon  the  W. ;  they  were  chiefly  of 
tae  reign  of  Garausius,  and  several 
among  them  were  curious  from  the 
unusual  circumstance  that  they  are 
palimpsest  impressions,  being  in  truth 
the  coins  of  Gallienus,  Postumus, 
and  some  other  Exnperor,  passed 
through  the  mint  of  Garausius,  and 
re-struck;  retaining,  however,  quite 
enough  of  their  original  impressions 
to  be  easily  identified."—/.  0,  J. 

At  the  distance  of  about  120  yards 
S.  stretched  the  N.  face  of  the 
Forum,  which,  with  its  double  ambu- 
latory, shops,  and  Basilica,  occupied 
a  space  of  310  ft.  by  275  ft.  This  is  of 
ver^  singular  interest,  as  it  remains 
entirely  perfect  in  plan,  and  the  ori- 
ginal purposes  of  most  of  the  various 
halls,  chambers,  and  shops,  have  been 
accurately  determined.  The  Forum 
occupied  the  eastern  and  larger  part, 
having  shops  on  the  N.  and  £.,  and 
various  public  offices  on  8.  From 
articles  found  therein,  the  shops  have 
been  assigned  to,  among  others, 
money-changers,  butchers,  a  dealer  in 
poultry  and  game,  and  a  fishmonger, 
the  latter  having  a  complete  stratum 
of  oyster-shells  on  his  premises, 


On  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum 
extends  the  Basilica,  a  noble  hall, 
276  ft.  long  by  60  ft  wide,  with  one 
tribunal  at  its  N.,  and  another  at  its 
8.  end,  and  a  space  for  assemblies 
between.  On  the  W.  side  is  a  series 
of  6  large  chambers,  presumably 
legal  offices,  except  the  largest  one, 
at  the  N.  comer,  which,  jud^g  from 
a  passage  in  Yitruvius  QJe  Foro, 
lib.  V.  o.  1),  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  mer- 
chants, like  the  modem  Exchange; 
Of  aU  these  spacious  chambers, 
however,  nothing  remains  but  the 
outline  of  their  several  floors.  No 
statues,  altars,  or  inscriptions  are 
found,  nothing  indeed  beyond  **8ome 
fragments  of  capitals  of  a  very  en- 
riched style  and  excellent  wornnan- 
ship,  such  as  mi^ht  be  assigned  to 
the  reign  of  Hadnan,  and  could  not 
have  been  produced  in  the  time  of 
Biodetian  or  of  Oonstantine  the 
Great  Not  one  pillar,  nor  even  a 
base,  has  been  found  standing  where 
the  Boman  workmen  originally  placed 
it.  Everything  here  has  not  alone 
sustained  the  shock  of  time,  but  has 
also  passed  through  an  ordeal  of 
violence  and  fire." — J.  O,  J,  Frag- 
ments of  white  marble  sawn  into 
thin  slabs  to  veneer  the  walls,  and 
pieces  of  polished  Purbeck ;  a  few  of 
the  locks  belonging  to  an  Imperial 
head  of  more  wan  life  size,  and  a 
bronze  eagle,  presomably  the  head 
of  a  legionary  standard,  found  under 
a  layer,  10  in.  in  depth,  of  burnt 
wood  in  the  Basilica,  are  all  that 
remain  to  tell  of  the  public  life  of 
the  city. 

But  if  such  remains  are  far  more 
scanty  than  might  be  expected,  the 
relics  of  another  kind,  belonging  to 
domestic  afiiairs,  are  abundant,  and 
highly  interesting  in  many  cases 
from  showing  the  antiquity  of  some 
things  usually  considered  of  modem 
invention ;  this  is  especially  notice- 
able with  the  locksmith's  art. 
Broken  mill-stones  have  been  dug 
up  in  almost  every  building,  and 
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the  supply  of  pottery  is  abundant, 
red  Samian,  Duiobrivian,  and  grey 
Upchurch  ware,  but  no  perfect 
vessels  occur.  Of  glass  there  is 
little :  one  drinking  cup,  and  some 
fragments  of  window  glass.  Coins 
have  been  found,  from  Augustus  to 
Arcadius,  a  period  of  almost  five 
centuries,  giving  the  heads  of  sixty- 
four  Imperial  personages.  Many 
tiles  occur,  some  bearing  the  prints 
of  the  nailed  boots  of  the  makers, 
one  with  some  fragments  of  hex- 
ameters, ending  with  "  puellam," 
and  another  on  which  is  rudely 
scratched  the  name  *^  Bibgilils  " 
(Virgilius). 

The  great  bulk  of  the  relics  ex- 
humed is  of  iron  or  bronze.  These 
include,  of  the  first,  hinges  of  various 
sizes,  pairs  of  rings  for  the  leaves  of 
double  doors  (from  the  Basilica), 
many  keys,  especially  from .  the 
shops  in  the  Forum,  spring  lock-bolts 
with  snap  to  close  the  end  of  a 
chain,  the  same  to  fasten  the  lid  of 
a  heavy  chest,  a  variety  of  great 
nails  and  iron  clamps ;  also  knives, 
chisels,  axe-heads,  and  the  small 
trimming  hammer  of  a  worker  in 
mosaic  floors,  found  along  with  a 
stock  of  tessersB.  In  bronze  are 
some  few  enamelled  brooches,  many 
fibulae,  of  the  ordinary  type  (some 
very  perfect);  children's  toys,  such 
as  a  tiny  chopper,  a  gridiron,  an 
anchor,  a  game  cock,  a  little  horse 
like  a  rocking-horse;  single  and 
double  studs,  a  lock-bolt,  with  in- 
tricate wards  in  the  bolt  itself, 
finger  rings,  two  of  which  have  keys 
forming  a  portion  of  the  hoop ;  hair- 
pins, tweezers,  and  small  toilette 
implements;  and  one  very  small 
statuette  of  a  man  wearing  the 
Gabine  cincture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
gold  coin  has  been  found  in  these 
recent  excavations  (though  some 
have  occurred  formerly),  nor  any, 
even  the  faintest  trace,  of  British 
occupation. 

Of  the  articles  found^  many,  as 


the  legionary  eagle,  some  mosaic 
pavements,  and  numerous  coins,  are 
preserved  at  Stratfield  Saye  House, 
but  the  great  bulk  are  temporarilf 
at  Mr.  Joyce's  Rectory,  where  he  h« 
identified  and  mounted  them,  eo 
that  they  may  now  be  inspected  ly 
the  antiquary,  and  at  some  future 
time  be  placed  in  a  Museum,  if 
possible  at  Silchester.  This  is  mich 
to  be  desired,  as  occasionally  the  &ct 
that  the  site  and  its  treasures  ire 
private  property  seems  not  to  be 
understood. 

Near  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  vail 
stands  the  Church  (St.  Mary),  be- 
lieved to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Bomin 
temple.  It  is  mainly  E.  E.,  wth 
Norm,  portions,  but  is  disfigured  \y 
a  heavy  brick  buttress  at  the  K. 
end,  and  brick  gables  with  casemeit 
windows  on  the  S.  side.  The  ir- 
terior  has  an  open  timber  roof^  anl 
a  good  carved  oak  screenv  In  th) 
churchyard  is  a  curious  coffin-shaped 
stone,  of  the  early  Dec  period.  A 
very  remarkable  tithe-bam,  built 
with  oak  timbers  so  curved  that  the 
roof  resembled  the  reversed  bottom 
of  a  ship,  having  become  superfluous 
in  consequence  of  the  commutation 
of  tithes,  was  pulled  down  a  few 
years  ago. 

Upon  Mortimer  Heath,  N.  of  Sil- 
chester, is  a  small  square  intrench- 
ment,  the  N.  side  of  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  counties 
of  Hants  and  Berks.  The  boundary 
is  marked  in  another  place  by  a 
stone  called  the  "  Imp  Stone  "  (pro- 
bably some  portion  of  an  inscription, 
IMP.,  was  once  visible)  is  by  local 
tradition  said  to  have  been  thrown 
from  Silchester  by  a  giant,,  whose 
finger-marks  may  still  be  seen  on  it. 
Two  farms  in  this  neighbourhood, 
called  "Dane's"  and  "Alfred's" 
Acres,  perhaps  indicate  the  site  of  a 
battle. 
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ROUTE  23. 

BASINGSTOKE  TO  SALISBURY,  BT 
OVERTON,  WHITCHURCH,  AND 
ANDOVER  [KINGSCLERE,  BURGH- 
CLERE,    HIGHCLERE,  WEYHILL]. 

London  and  South  Western  Railioay, 
Andover  and  SalUbwry  Branch, 


Xieaving  Basingstoke  (Rte.  21),  we 
pass  on  N.  the  new  church  of 
Wiyrting^  and  travel  for  about  4  m.  on 
the  Southampton  line.  Then  that 
line  turns  off  in  a  S.W.  direction, 
and  we  reach  at 

4i    m.    Oakley   (Stat.).    Between 
the  stat.  and  the  village  of  Church 
Oakley  is  OaUey  Hall  (W.  W.  B. 
Beach,  Esq.).  The  Church  (restored) 
was  rebuilt  by  Abp.  Warham,  and  is 
mainly  Ferp. ;  it  has  the  arms  and 
crest  of  the  Warham  family,  impaled 
with  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 
in  the  spandrels  of  the  W.  door.    In 
the  tower  has  been  inserted  a  curious 
piece  of  sculpture,  dug  up  in  the 
vicinity,  representing  a  man  wit^i  a 
dog's  head  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
supposed  to  be  Anubis.    MaUanger 
f  W.  8.  Portal,  E8q.\  rt.,  is  a  modern 
mansion  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Warhams  (of  which 
a    lofty   octagonal   tower   still   re- 
mains), the   birthplace  of  William 
Warham,  Abp.  of  Canterbury  from 
1503  to  1532  (see  Canterbury,  Hand- 
book for  Kent  and  SuMex,    His  tomb 
is  in  the  cathedrals.    Farther  E.  are 
Manydoum  Park  CB.  Bates,  Esq.), 
and   Tangier   Park  (Hon.  Slingsby 
Bethell),  adjoining  each  other.  Both 
houses   are   ancient,  and   stand   in 
the  midst  of  finely  wooded  grounds. 
The  restored  church  of  Wootton  8t 


Lawrence,  E.  of  Tangier,  is  mainly 
E.  K,  but  has  an  enriched  Norm, 
doorway. 

In  the  parish  of  Dean,  through 
which  the  railway  now  passes,  are 
the  principal  sources  of  the  river 
Test  The  Church,  1.,  is  modem,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1818  by  W.  Bramston, 
Esq.,  at  a  cost  of  70002.  At  a  short 
distance  S.W.  is  Ashe  Park  (Lt.- 
Col.  Portal),  a  meet  for  the  Vyne 
hounds. 

7f  m.  Overton  (Stat.).  The  town 
formerly  had  a  market,  and  at  an 
early  period  sent  its  two  members  to 
Parliament ;  afterwards  it  had  a  silk 
mill,  which  employed  many  of  its 
people,  but  now  it  is  "chiefly  and 
almost  only  attractive  to  the  fisher- 
man, for  the  trout  of  the  little  stream, 
which  are  extolled."  The  sheep- 
farmer,  however,  will  find  attractions 
in  its  large  sheep  fair,  one  of  the 
most  numerously  attended  in  the 
kingdom,  on  July  18.  Overton  is 
the  centre  of  the  Vyne  Hunt.  The 
church,  almost  rebuilt  in  1853,  is  as 
little  remarkable  as  the  town. 

[Eitherfrom  Overton  orfrom  Basing- 
stoke (the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more 
desirable  point  of  departure),  a  plea- 
sant Excursion  may  be  made  among 
the  chalk  hills  which  form  the  whole 
N.W.  of  the  county;  and  whose  steep, 
camp-crested  heights  are  seen  in  the 
distance  N.  of  the  line.  This  pic- 
turesijue  country,  "where  high  downs 
prevail,  with  here  and  there  a  large 
wood  on  the  top  or  side  of  a  hill,  and 
where  you  see  in  the  deep  dells  here 
and  there  a  farmhouse,  and  here  and 
there  a  village,  the  buildings  shel- 
tered by  a  group  of  lofty  trees,"  has  re- 
ceived the  especial  praise  of  Cobbett. 
"  I  like  to  look  at  the  winding  side  of 
a  great  down,  with  2  or  3  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  upon  it  belonging  to 
difierent  £a.rm8 ;  and  to  see,  lower 
down,  the  folds,  in  the  field,  ready  to 
receive  them  for  the  mght"— Rural 
Bides,  The  tourist  will  find  himself 
p  3 
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in  the  midst  of  sceneiy  of  this  charac- 
ter, if  he  proceed  eitlier  from  Basing- 
stoke or  Overton  toKingsdere ;  thence 
visit  Burghclere  and  Highdere,  and 
retain' to  the  railway  either  at  Whit- 
church or  Andover.  From  Highdeie 
the  hills  may  be  explored  toward 
Coombe,  the  extreme  N.W.  corner  of 
Hampshire. 

If  the  start  is  made  from  Overton, 
the  way  for  the  first  half  of  the  jooiv 
ney  lies  over  the  open  tract  called 
the  Warrens,  with  the  village  of 
Hannington  on  a  hill  in  view  N.E. ; 
then  we  fall  into  the  Reading  road, 
and  at  6  m.  recich  Kingsclere.  The 
road  from  Basingstoke  is  1  m.  longer, 
but,  running  mostly  in  the  low  ground, 
is  easier  for  a  carriage. 

The  little  town  of  Kinaadere  (Pop. 
2781)  stands  on  a  small  stream,  a 
tributary  to  the  Enboum,  and  on 
the  N.E.  edge  of  a  valley  about  5  m. 
long  and  2  broad.  This  valley,  a 
miniature  "Weald,"  lies  between 
two  steep  escarpments  of  the  chalk 
(which  unite  at  either  end,  and  on 
which  Kingsclere  stands^  and  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  geologist. 
The  bed  of  the  valley,  which  is  tra^ 
versed  from  £.  to  W.  by  an  anticlinal 
axis  (prolonged  eastward  beyond  it), 
is  formed  of  the  upper  greensand. 
Causes  such  as  produced  the  de- 
nudation of  the  Weald  have  no  doubt 
been  in  operation  here.  (See  LyeU, 
Book  IV.,  ch.  xxii.) 

The  Church  of  Kingsclere  is  Norm., 
with  a  central  tower,  and  will  repay  a 
visit.  In  the  S.  chancel  are  some  16th 
century  brasses  of  no  great  interest. 
The  Saxon  termination  Clere  is  said 
to  indicate  a  noble  residence ;  two  of 
which,  in  this  part  of  Hampshire,  are 
recorded  in  Ddmesday — Kingsclere, 
belonging  to  the  king,  and  Highclere, 
to  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
etymology,  however,  is  uncertain.  S. 
of  Kingsclere  was  tlie  park  of  Free- 
mantle  (no  house  remains,  and  the 
park  has  long  been  ploughed  up),  a 
favourite  hunting-lo<%e  of  the  Plan- 
tageiiet  kings,  at  which  John  often 


resided,  and  continuing  part  of  the 
crown  lands  until  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  patent  rolls.  May  31, 
1212,  record  a  gift  of  58.  to  the 
groom  of  Master  Emald  de  Auckland, 
for  a  wolf  caught  by  his  master's 
dogs  at  Freemantle.  The  gift  proves 
at  once  the  rarity  of  the  animal,  and 
the  wild  character  of  the  district 
about  Kingsclere,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  toward  the  Berkshire  border, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Enboum, 
was  still  covered  with  forest.  Along 
these  downs  Charles  I.  marched  from 
Whitchurch  to  Newbuiy.  The  king 
''  lay  at  Kingsdere  on  Oct  21, 1644, 
the  troops  at  Newtown." 

From  Kingsclere  proceed  along 
the  valley  to  Burghclere,  3  m.  W. 
Midway,  on  N.,  is  the  Church  of 
Sydmonton,  formerly  belonging  to 
Romsey  Abbey.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1865,  in  the  Dec.  style,  preserving 
the  enriched  Norm,  chancel  arch,  by 
W.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  of  Sydmonton 
Court,  and  deserves  a  visit.  It  con- 
tains a  memorial  window  to  Mrs. 
Kingsmill's  father,  Abp.  Howley. 
There  are  two  churches  in  Burgh- 
clere: the  one  modem,  1838,  de- 
based Perp.,  but  since  remodelled; 
the  other,  the  old  parish  church, 
nearer  Highclere  Castle,  disused  for 
many  years,  but  restored  in  1861  by 
the  Rev.  George  Wallace,  th^  rector, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  ,pre8ent 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  his  \  mother 
the  Dowager  Coimtess.  SomVe  of  the 
windows  are  good,  and  theve  is  a 
very  fair  pointed  W.  doorwi)^.  In 
the  Carnarvon  vault  are  interrtd  the 
three  Earls  (d.  1811, 1833,  ISSlUand 
several  other  members  of  the  fiiiilyi 
including  Mr.  Edward  0.  Hei  wrt, 
**  murdered  by  Greek  banditti  u»x 
Athens,  April  21,  1870,"  as  tht  in- 
scription states.  * 

Burghclere  was  one  of  the  pn^fe' 
ments  held  by  Dean  Field,  of  G^ 
cester  (d.  1616),  memorable  for*  ^ 
own  worth  and  learning,  as  wel  1 1^ 
for  his  friendship  with  Hooker.  He 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  1  dd*: 
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here,  *^  liking  a  more  retired  life, 
where  he  might  with  more  freedom 
serve  God  and  follow  his  studies."  In 
this  parish  is  one  of  the  two  chalk 
hills  so  conspicuous  from  the  railway, 
viz.  Beacon  HiU,  rising  to  870*4  ft  ; 
the  other,  Sidon  HiU,  in  Highclere, 
the  highest  ground  inHampBmre(940 
ft.).  Nohle  views  are  commanded 
from  hoth.  "From  these  hills  you 
look  at  one  view  over  the  whole  of 
Berkshire  into  Oxfordshire,  Qlouces- 
tershire,  and  Wiltshire,  and  you  can 
see  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  N. 
side  the  chalk  soon  ceases,  the  sand 
and  day  begin,  and  the  oak  woods 
cover  a  great  part  of  the  snr&oe." — 
CobbeU,  'Bural  Bides.'  Sidon  UUl 
(covered  with  wood)  is  within  the 
park  of  Highclere  (Earl  of  Oamarvon), 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  varied 
in  scenery  of  the  domains  of  Hamp- 
shire. Beacon  Hill  is  close  outside 
the  lodfi;e  of  that  name.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  one  of  tlie  numerous 
intrenchments  which  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  tourist  throughout  this 
part  of  Hampshire.  The  form  is  irre- 
gular, with  a  very  dee^  trench ;  some 
drcuhir  elevations  within  the  area 
have  been  called  the  foundations  of 
huts,  and  are  said  to  be  pitched  with 
flints.  There  are  many  tumuli  on 
the  neighbouring  downs;  and  on 
Ladle  HiU  (IJ  m.  E.  of  Beacon  Hill) 
is  a  circular  camp,  inclosinp^  an  area 
of  about  8  acres.  This  wild  comer 
of  Hampshire  seems  to  have  served 
as  a  march  or  frontier  to  many  dif- 
ferent tribes,  at  different  periods — to 
the  Belgic  Britons,  the  Brito-Bomans, 
and  the  Saxons :  hence  the  number  of 
strongholds,  the  original  constructors 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain,  though  they  were  probably 
occupied  by  each  new  comer  in  turn. 
Highclere  is  most  easily  reached 
from  Newbury;  whence  it  is  distant 
about  4  m.   ^Handbook  for  Berks.) 

The  domain  of  Highdere,  beautiful 
at  aU  times,  and  commanding  very 
striking  views  ttom  different  points 
in  the  park,  should  be  visited  during 


the  blossoming  of  the  rhododendrons, 
which  here  attain  very  unusual  size 
and  perfection  (a  very  fine  variety, 
B.  Altaolerense,  has  been  named 
from  this  place,  where  it  was  first 
raised).  The  points  to  be  visited  are 
— Sidon  HiU,  already  mentioned,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
wood  of  about  80  years'  growth; 
drives  cut  through  the  plantations 
wind  upward  to  its  summit ; — Tent 
HiU,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  park, 
looking  toward  Sidon  KOli—Milford 
Water,  surrounded  by  wood,  through 
which  there  are  drives  to  Clere  Brow, 
where  the  view  is  worth  seeking; — 
and  Penteoodj  the  N.  part  of  the  park, 
a  wide  tract  of  oaks  and  hollies. 

The  Castle,  which  name  was 
adopted  by  the  3rd  Earl,  when  the 
mansion  was  altered  in  the  Jacobean 
style,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,— stands  587  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  The  interior  is  approached  by 
an  entrance-hall  paved  and  adorned 
with  various  coloured  marbles,  after 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Butterfield ;  and 
the  inner  and  larger  hall,  lighted 
bv  a  roof  of  glass,  and  hung  with 
old  stamped-leather  hangings,  owes 
its  mouloings  and  carvings  to  Mr. 
Allom,  and  its  heraldic  shields  to 
Mr.  Willement.  The  rooms  contain 
6  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
5  of  them  portraits  of  members  and 
fHends  of  the  Herbert  and  AclancL 
fi&milies;  two  by  Ghiinsboroueh,  a 
portrait  of  the  first  Earl,  and  the 
celebrated  Wood-^eUherers ;  8  family 
pieces  by  Beechey,  including  one 
of  his  happiest  works,  a  portrait 
of  the  first  Earl;  2  by  Eneuer,  one 
being  Margaret  Sawyer,  Countess  of 
Pembroke ;  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  his  daughter  the  Countess  of 
Carnarvon,  both  by  Vandyck;  some 
admirable  copies  of  Vandyck  by 
Brompton ;  a  large  equestrian  figure  of 
Charles  I.,  attended  by  M.  de  St.  An- 
toine,  and  also  2  children  of  Charles  I., 
both  works  by  Old  Stone :  a  reduced 
copy  of  Vandycks  Wilton  Family 
Group;  Dead  Swan  and  Peacock,  by 
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Weeninx ;  3  views  of  Venice  by  Oa- 
naletti ;  and  many  specimens  of  the 
English  and  Foreign  Schools.  There 
are  a  few  busts  of  English  statesmen, 
and  a  beautifiil  marble  group  of  the 
present  Earl,  and  his  sister  the 
Countess  of  Portsmouth,  when  chil- 
dren, sculptured  by  Tenerani  at 
Bome  in  1839.  The  park,  however, 
13  m.  in  circumference,  is  the  chief 
glory  of  Highclere :  it  is  unusually 
varied,  and  &e  views  from  its  higher 
grounds  are  well  worth  coming  from 
some  distance  to  enjoy.  "This  is 
according  to  my  fempy  the  pettiest 
park  I  have  ever  seen.  *  *  *  I  like 
this  place  better  than  Fonthill,  Blen- 
heim, Stowe,  or  any  other  gentleman's 
grounds  that  I  have  seen." — Cdbbett'e 
liural  Bides,  The  Lebanon  cedars, 
mostly  sprung  from  those  at  Wilton, 
are  numerous  and  picturesque.  Two 
of  them  spring  from  a  cone  brought 
direct  from  Lebanon  by  B.  Pooocke, 
Bp.  of  Meath,  grandson  of  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  Isaac  Milles,  Bector  of 
Highclere,  whose  "holy,  hospitable, 
diligent,  loving  course  was  animated 
by  the  example  and  influence  of 
Ken,"  his  neighbour  at  East  Wood- 
hay.  (See  his  Life  by  his  son 
Thomas,  Bp.  of  Waterford.) 

Highclere  wss  one  of  the  many 
rural  residences  of  the  bishops  of 
Winchester.  Here,  on  one  occasion, 
William  of  Wykeham  spent  nearly 
four  months,  and  on  17th  February, 
1397,  delivered  the  pall  to  Boger 
Walden,  the  new  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  the  manor 
was  resigned  by  Bp.  Poynet  to  the 
king,  who  granted  it,  with  Burgh- 
cleie,  to  the  Fitzwilliams ;  from 
them  it  passed  through  the  Kings- 
mUls  and  the  Lucys  of  Warwickshire, 
until,  by  purchase  from  the  latter,  it 
became  the  property  of  Sir  Bobert 
Sawyer,  Attorney-General  to  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.,  but  displaced  in 
1688,  and  ever  to  be  honourably 
remembered  for  his  unfeed  defence  of 
the  seven  bishops.  His  only  (;hild 
married  Thomas  Earl  of  Pembroke, 


Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and 
their  second  son,  the  Hon.  Bobert 
Sawyer  Herbert,  inherited  His^hdere 
and  Burghclere.    On  his  deam  with- 
out issue  the  estates  passed  to  his 
nephew,  who  afterwards  became  the 
first  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  The  Churck, 
near  the  mansion,  rebuilt  by  Sir  B. 
Sawyer  in  1688,  contained   a  few 
monuments  of  interest,  but  had  no 
architectural  beauty;    it  has  now 
been  replaced  by  a  veiy  handsome 
E.  £.  structure,  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  in  1870,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  G,  G,  Scott,  on  a  site  nearer 
the  village;  it  contains  s  memorial 
window  for  Mr.  E.  C.  Herbert    At 
a  short  distance  from  the  old  chmch 
in  the  park,  and  attached  to  the 
parish  burial-ground,  is  a  mortuary 
chapel,  built  at  the  cost  of  Henrietta 
Countess   Dowager   of    Carnarvon, 
after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Allom.    It 
contains  an  elegant  mural  brass  to 
the  memory  of  James  Bobert  Gowen, 
Esq.,  who  did  much,  as  an  amateur, 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas,  and  to  intro- 
duce new  trees  and  plants  in  the 
Highclere  domain.    At  the  W.  end 
of  the  chapel  is  the  verv  handsome 
tomb  of  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon 
(d.  1875) ;  it  is  of  red  granite,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross  of  white  Sicilian 
marble. 

On  the  Enboum  river,  between 
Highclere  and  Newbury,  whidi  here 
forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary 
between  Hampshire  and  Berks,  is  the 
little  church  of  Newtown,  rebuilt  in 
1865,  the '  single  church  occurring 
for  12  m.  along  the  course  of  the 
stream,  although  the  banks  of  the 
Test  and  It(£en  are  so  thickly 
studded  with  them;  **one  proofs 
among  many  others,  of  the  wild  cha- 
racter retained  by  this  district  to  a 
very  late  period."— Jlfoody. 

A  wild  and  solitary  country,  with 
occasional  &rms  nestled  among  their 
ash-trees  at  the  foot  of  the  downs, 
stretches  away  N.W.  from  Highclere 
toward  Coombcy  and  will    be  hest 
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viaited  by  the  pedestrian.  Here,  in 
the  perish  of  East  Woodhay  (which 
nnmbers  among  its  rectors  no  less 
than  three  bishops,  Ken,  Hooper  of 
Sath  and  Wells,  and  Lowth;  the 
ohiiroh  is  modem),  are  the  springs 
of  the  Enbourn ;  and  from  the  high 
ridges  of  the  chalk  the  riew  stretches 
away  over  the  plains  of  Berks  and 
Wilts,  and  among  the  waves  of  high 
land  in  the  direction  of  Inkpen  Hill, 
the  greatest  elevation  of  the  chalk  in 
England  (972*8  feet).  The  Church 
of  Uoombe  was  attached  to  the  priory 
of  Okebum,  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of 
Bee  ( Abp.  Lanfranc's  home),  granted 
by  Henry  YI.  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge. 

From  Ui^hclere  you  may  proceed 
by  the  main  road  to  Whitohurch 
(about  9  m.  S.),  passing,  on  £.,  Litch- 
fieldj  'Hhe  field  of  corpses,"  the  tra- 
ditional scene  of  a  great  battle  during 
ihe  8azon  period.  The  pedestrian, 
however,  should  rather  follow  the 
spur  of  the  chalk  that  extends  S.  to 
Whitohurch,  above  St  Mary  Bourne, 
where  the  (restored)  Church,  with 
Norm,  pillars  and  arches,  deserves 
notice.  The  font,  square,  of  black 
marble,  is  of  the  same  type  as  those 
of  Winchester  and  East  Meon.  In 
the  Wyke  aisle,  S.,  is  a  military 
efiSgy  of  one  of  the  Dandely  fiunily 
Voire.  1280),  *'  in  its  perfect  state  no 
doubt  a  beautiful  roecimen  of  the 
art  of  the  period.  Its  chief  interest 
now  arises  from  the  arms  represented 
on  the  surcoat,  a  circumstance  which 
rarely  occurs  at  so  early  a  period." 
— Blore,  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
yew  21  feet  in  girih.  At  the  farm- 
house at  Wyke,  i  m.  W.,  are  some 
remains  of  me  Manor-house  of  t^e 
Oxenbridges.  There  is  a  tradition 
current  thiat  when  James  II.  was  re- 
treating from  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  1688  he  passed  through  Bourne 
and  inquired  **  where  Will  KingsmUl 
lived."  Some  of  the  Kingsmills  then 
resided  at  Hurstboume  Tarrant. 
Upon  Eahury  HiU,  in  this  line,  is  a 
remarkable  intreucbment  of  an  irre- 


gular pentagonal  form,  which  many 
archflBologiste  are  inclined  to  regard 
as  the  ancient  Yindomis,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Segontiaci, 
a  theory  hardly  borne  out  by  the 
distances  on  the  itineraries.  The 
Boman  road  from  Old  Sarum  to  Sil- 
chester,  called  the  Fortway,  crossed 
tlie  St.  Mary  Bourne  stream  about 
250  yards  S.  of  the  church,  where 
there  is  still  a  ford.  This  road  may 
be  traced  through  Bradley  Copse  to 
Freemantle  Park,  N.E.,  and  passing 
to  the  N.  of  Andover  by  Monkston, 
Amport  (where  is  the  Fom  Farm),and 
Gmtely,  to  the  S.W.  At  the  foot  of 
Finkley  Hill  (identified  with  Vindo- 
mis  by  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare)  it  was  crossed 
by  the  Boman  road  frt)m  Winchester 
to  Cironcester.  At  Chapmansford, 
1}  m.  fririher  S.,  the  stream  is  crossed 
by  the  ancient  Oxendrove,  used  from 
time  immemorial  by  drovers  from  the 
W.  of  England  to  Ix)ndon.  It  is  well 
marked  in  places,  and  only  one  gate 
is  said  to  occur  on  it  between  An- 
dover and  London.  The  ancient 
roads  of  this  quarter  all  point  in  the 
direction  of  Siichester  (Bte.  22),  and 
thence  onwards. 

The  main  road  may  also  be  de- 
scended from  Highdere  to  Andover 
(10  m.).  At  Ouo;  .&i8ton,  2}  m.  S.W., 
on  this  road,  rt.,  wa^  the  grotto  built 
by  9  sisters  of  the  famuy  of  Lisle 
{post,  Moyle's  Court,  Bte.  28),  and 
celebrated  in  the  lines  of  Pope — 

*'  Here,  shunning  idleness  at  once  and  praise, 
'Phis  radiant  pile  nine  rural  sisters  raise ; 
The  glittering  emblem  of  each  spotless 

dame, 
Pure  as  her  soul,  and  shining  as  her  fame  :— 
Beauty  which  nature  only  can  impart. 
And  such  a  polish  on  disgraces  art ; 
But  fate  disposed  them  in  this  humble  sort. 
And  hid  in  deserts  what  would  charm  a 

court." 

The  ** radiant  pile"  has  long  disap- 
peared. Crux  Easton  (Croc*s  Easton) 
IS  so  named  from  Croc  the  hunter 
(Croch  venator),  who  possessed  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon, whose  park  it  adjoins.    Con- 
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tiniting  along  the  high  road,  we 
pass  through  Doyly  Wood,  one  of  the 
extensive  woods  of  this  district,  and 
reach  5  m.  Hurdboume  Tarrant  (the 
church  of  which,  restored  in  1853, 
contains  some  monuments  to  the 
Paulet  family),  the  birthplace  of 
Anthony  Purvis,  a  self-taught  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible.  He  died  at  An- 
dover  in  1777.  Further  on  we  pass 
Knighfa  and  King's  Enham,  2  m. 
from  Andover,  where  was  an  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  from 
which  a  collection  of  laws  was  pro- 
mulgated at  some  uncertain  period 
during  the  reign  of  ^thelred  the 
Unready.  The  Chur<^  of  Kmghfs 
Enham  is  E.  E.,  with  an  arch  in 
the  8.  wall,  which  perhaps  indicates 
it  to  have  been  origiaally  larger. 
In  the  E.  end  are  3  small  lancets, 
that  in  the  centre  trefoil-headed ;  all 
so  low  in  the  wall,  that  probably  a 
circular  window  is  built  up  above. 
The  Norm,  font,  circular,  with  leaf- 
like ornaments  at  the  sides,  should 
be  noticed.] 

Leaving  the  Overton  station,  and 
pessi^,  1.,  Laverstoke  House  (Mel- 
ville Portal,  Esq.).  [In  the  adjoining 
village  of  Laverstoke — ^where  Mr. 
Portal's  admirable  cottages  attract 
the  attention  of  every  passer-by  as 
models  of  elegance,  convenience,  and 
economy — ^is  a  mill  at  which  the 
paper  used  for  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  is  manufieustured ;  it  was 
established  here  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  by  the  Portal  family, 
French  Protestant  6nigr^s],  we 
reach 

11}  m.  Whitchurch  (Stat.),  about 
}  m.  from  the  large  straggling  vil- 
lage. Pop.  1965  (Inn:  White  Hart), 
on  the  old  Salisbury  road,  which, 
before  the  Reform  Act,  returned  2 
members,  and  in  coaching  days  was 
a  bustling  little  place,  standing  at 
the  crossing  of  the  great  Salisbury, 
and  Oxford  and  Winchester  roads. 
It  was   here  that  J.  H.  Newman 


commenced  the  'Lyra  ApostoHca* 
with  the  lines  beginning — 

**Are  these  the  tracks  of  some  unearthly 
friend?" 

while  waiting  for  the  down  mail  to 
Falmouth,  Dec.  1832,  when  about 
to  start  with  B.  H.  Froude  on  his 
southern  toTa.-^Apologia,  There  is 
a  silk-mill  here  of  some  extent  The 
Chwrdi,  originally  E.  E.,  restored 
1868,  contains  an  elaborate  Jacobean 
monument  in  the  chancel,  and  a 
late  brass  in  the  aisle.  A  Ubraty  be- 
queathed by  the  Bev.  W.  Wood  con- 
tains some  rare  theological  books. 

About  1  m.  W.  of  Whitchurch  is 
Hurgtbome  Priors  (Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth), in  the  midst  of  a  large, 
well-wooded  park.  The  trees  in  the 
more  recently  planted  parts  are,  for 
the  most  part,  disposed  in  thick  mass- 
es, but  there  are  some  fine  single 
beech,  ash,  and  white-thorns  of  great 
age  and  size.  The  deer  abound  in 
the  ferny  coombes  and  hollows.  The 
houses  a  large,  plain,  brick  structure, 
built  in  1785,  stands  well,  and  looks 
across  the  valley  to  a  fringe  of  blue 
distance,  seen  between  low  wooded 
hills.  It  contains  some  pioturee 
worth  notice ;  and  the  MSS.  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  which  came  to  the 
Portsmouth  family  through  Sir 
Isaac's  niece,  Lady  Lymington,  and 
have  been  used  by  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter in  his  Life  of  Newton, 

In  the  Hall  are  4  large  mytholo- 
gical subjects  by  Luoa  CHordano^ 
of  no  great  interest.  In  the  Dining 
Boom  remark  the  following  por- 
traits:—Col.  Henry  Wallop:  Van- 
dyck.  Sir  John  Wallop :  assigned  to 
Holbein,  but  apparently  much  later. 
Sir  Henry  Wallop  and  Sir  Oliver 
Wallop :  Nicholas  HiUiard—^e  lat- 
ter (exhibited  at  Manchester)  a  rare 
specimen  in  large  of  this  celebrated 
miniature-painter.  Alicia  Borlase, 
wife  of  John  Wallop,  and  mother  of 
the  1st  Earl  of  Portsmouth :  Kneller. 
Urania  Oountess  of  Portsmouth: 
Hoppner.      John    Wallop    (1740): 
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Hudion,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  head 
size,  signed  67.  KneUer,  1689.  Thi« 
picture  (exhibited  at  Manchester  in 
1857)  should  be  inquired  for.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  existing  portraits  of 
the  great  philosopher,  whose  career 
so  nobly  illustrates  the  lines  of  Lucre- 
tius, selected  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
OS  tiie  motto  for  his  yolumes— 

**  Ergo  Ylvida  vis  anlmi  pervicit,  et  extra 
Prooeasit  longe  flammantia  moenia  mundi ; 
Atque  omne  inunensum  peragravit  mente 
animoqne." 

In  the  BrawifM  Boom  remark: — 
a  violin-player  :  wtercino.  The  De- 
scent from  the  Cross :  Herri  van  den 
Bles,  Hope  and  Charity :  Giuseppe 
Chiari.  Two  military  subjects  by 
Vandermeulen  (?).  Paradise,  and 
the  Morning  after  the  Deluge :  Boe- 
lant  Savery  (1576-1639).  In  the 
Corridor  is  a  cartoon  in  red  and 
black  chalk,  which  claims  to  be 
B^aeUe's  original  design  for  the 
*•  School  of  Theology  "  in  the  Vati- 
can. It  is  in  fact  a  careful  chalk 
study  or  copy,  done  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  the  left-band  lower  portion 
of  the  fresco,  same  size  as  the  original, 
and  is  well  deserving  of  notice.  The 
BiUiard  Boom  contains  another  head 
of  Newton,  by  KneOer,  1702.  Henry 
Bennett,  Earl  of  Arlington :  KneUer. 
The  Annunciation,  assigned  to  Albert 
X>ttrer,  but  earlier.  The  Five  Senses : 
School  of  Ouerdno,  and  indifierent. 
Two  heads  which  hang  below  are 
much  better.  In  the  Library  is  the 
Ist  Karl  of  Portsmouth,  in  blue 
velvet,  by  Beynolde;  also  a  veiy 
interesting  portrait  of  Newton  with- 
out his  wig,  by  Sir  James  ThomhiU. 
The  portraits  (and  pictures)  through- 
out me  house  have  veijr  properly 
been  named  and  inscribea ;  but  how 
far  accurately  is,  in  some  instances 
at  least,  questionable. 

Hurstbome  Priors  takes  its  name 
from  its  wooded  position  on  the  little 
stream  which  in  due  time  becomes 
the  Test,  and  from  its  having  be- 
longed to  the  Priory  of  St.  Swimun's 
at  Winchester,  to  which  it  was  granted 


by  Edward  the  Elder.  AttheBefor- 
mation  it  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Som- 
erset; on  his  attainder  to  Sir  John 
Gates,  executed  for  high  treason  in 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  re- 
bellion; and  subsequently  by  sale  to 
the  Oxenbridges  and  (1634)  Wallops ; 
it  has  been  the  seat  of  that  fanuly 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  before 
which  time  they  resided*  at  Farleigh 
Wallop,  near  Basingstoke. 

The  family  of  Wallop  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  in  all  probability  de- 
scended from  a  Saxon  thane  who 
was  lord  of  Upper  Wallop,  between 
Andover  and  Salisbury,  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey.  Its  various 
representatives  filled  high  offices, 
and  were  always  conspicuous  in  their 
native  county.  Sir  John  Wallop, 
admiral  of  an  English  fleet  in  1515, 
made  distinguished  reprisals  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  after  the  French 
had  been  burning  and  plundering 
on  that  of  Sussex.  His  nephew,  Sir 
Henry  Wallop,  temp.  Elizabeth,  was 
active  in  Ireland,  where  he  d.  1599. 
His  grandson  Sir  Bobert  Wallop  was 
one  of  the  regicides,  and  on  the 
Bestoration  he  was  degraded  from 
his  honours  and  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life.  He  sent  more  than 
one  petition  to  the  king,  begging  him 
to  tfikke  pity  on  him,  now  old  and  dis- 
eased, and  to  erant  him  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  before  he  died;  but  his 
petitions  were  refused,  and  he  died 
in  the  Tower,  Nov.  16th,  1667.  In 
1720  his  grandson  Sir  John  Wallop 
was  created  Viscount  Lymington  and 
Baron  Wallop,  and  was  made  Earl  of 
Portsmouth  by  George  II.  in  1743. 
His  great  grandson,  tlie  4th  Earl, 
assumed  the  name  of  Fellowes,  on 
succeeding  to  the  property  of  his 
maternal  uncle.  The  little  Norm, 
and  E.  £.  Church  outside  the  park  of 
Hurstbome  Priors  lias  a  Norm,  door- 
way ;  it  has  been  restored.  There- is 
a  fine  tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  Sir 
B.  Oxenbridge  (d.  1574,)  and  his  lady. 
At  his  funeral  Sir  Bobert  willed 
that  **  2  bullocks  and  6  sheep  should 
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be  killed,  a  quarter  of  wheat  made 
into  bread,  and  a  tun  of  ale  brewed 
and  given  to  the  poor  of  Whitchurch, 
Longparish,  &o.'' 

The  Church  of  Longparish^  1|  m. 
S.  of  Hurstboume,  and  on  the  rt 
bank  of  the  Test,  is  mainly  Trans.- 
Norm.,  with  early  Dec.  windows  in- 
serted. The  tower  dates  from  1520. 
It  has  been  ,well  and  richly  restored. 
There  is  much  modem  stained  glass 
and  a  richly  decorated  reredos. 
"  The  roof  is  new,  and  very  success- 
ful in  effect."—/.  H.  P. 

The  railway  proceeds  through  an 
open  country  of  downs,  of  no  great 
height,  but,  if  the  tourist  will  see 
with  Gobbetfs  eyes,  not  without  a 
beauty  of  their  own.  "The  home- 
steads in  the  sheltered  bottoms,  with 
fine  lofty  trees  about  the  houses  and 
yards,  form  a  beautifal  contrast.wlth 
the  large  open  fields.  The  little 
villages,  running  straggling  along 
the  dells  (always  with  lofty  trees 
and  rookeries),  are  very  interesting 
objects  even  in  the  winter ;  you  fed 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  when  you  are 
out  upon  the  bleak  hills  yourself  at 
the  thought  of  the  shelter  which  is 
experienced  in  the  dwellings  in  the 
valleys." — RurcU  Bides.  A  course 
of  7  in.  brings  us  to 

18^  m.  Andover  Junction  Stat.  A 
line  goes  off  on  8.  to  Stockbridge, 
Romsey,  and  Southampton  (Bte.  25). 
The  town  (Pop.  5501;  Inns:  Star 
and  Garter,  White  Hart)  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  canal,  constructed  in 
1789  to  join  the  Southampton  Water 
at  Bedbrldge,  which,  after  proving  a 
most  unprofitable  speculation,  has 
been  converted  into  a  rly.  Andover 
is  the  agricultural  centre  for  N.W. 
Hampshire,  and  is  cheerful,  bright, 
and  clean,  with  a  very  pretty  market- 
place, but  contains  nothing  to  detain 
the  tourist.  The  style  of  the  Town- 
hall  may  be  guessed  from  its  date, 
1825.  The  CAwrcfe  (St.  Mary),  rebuilt 
in,  1848  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Goddard,  head-master  of  Win- 


chester, long  resident  here,  is  of 
considerable  size  and  importance, 
with  a  lofty  tower  serving  as  a 
landmark  for  miles  round.  The 
design  is  for  the  most  part  E.  E., 
but  there  is  a  mixture  of  details, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
where  so  many  thousands  have  been 
liberally  expended,  a  more  satis- 
factory result  has  not  been  obtained. 
A  much  enriched  late  Norm,  door- 
way, which  belonged  to  the  old 
church,  now  forms  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  churchyard.  A  frag- 
ment of  ivied  wall  in  the  churchyaid 
is  a  portion  of  the  priory  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror  aa  a  cell  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Florence,  near  Sau- 
mur,  to  which  the  church  of  Andover 
belonged  until  the  dissolution  of 
alien  priories,  temp.  Henry  V.,  when 
it  was  conferred  on  the  College  of 
Winchester. 

It  is  imcertain  whether  Andover 
represents  any  Roman  town  or  stat, 
although  it  stands  near  the  Roman 
road  from  Salisbury  to  Silchester,  at 
a  ford  of  the  Ann,  or  Ande  (And- 
overa).  Stukeley  identifies  it  with 
the  Andeareon  of  Ravennas;  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare  places  Yindomis  at  E. 
Anton,  the  junct.  of  the  2  Roman 
roads.  Some  British  gold  coins  in 
the  British  Museum,  with  emblems 
of  the  usual  character,  bear  on  the 
obverse  the  letters  amdo.,  which,  it 
has  been  suggested,  may  perhaps 
refer  to  this  place.  Andover  was  a 
royal  manor  and  residence  during 
the  Saxon  period,  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  oft-told  tale  of  King  Edgar's 
profligate  tyranny,  when  the  outrage 
intended  for  a  maiden  of  noble  birth 
was  diverted  by  her  mother's  artifice 
to  a  slave,  whom  the  monarch,  on 
discovering  the  trick,  made  free,  und 
set  her  as  mistress  over  her  former 
lady.  More  than  one*witenagemot 
was  held  here.  And  here  also,  in 
994,  the  Norse  king,  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
who,  with  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  had 
l^een  wintering  at  Southampton  at 
the  cost  of  the  people  of  Wessex, 
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was  royally  entertained  by  Ethelred, 
at  whose  instance  he  was  baptized 
and  reoeiyed  confirmation  at  the 
hands  of  Bp.  Elphege  of  Winchester 
(for  his  murder  by  the  Danes  when 
Abp.  of  Canterbury,  see'Eandbook 
for  Kent,  ed.  1868,  p.  108),  and 
promised  never  again  to  visit  Eng- 
land as  an  enemy.  Andover  was 
burnt  in  1141  in  the  struggle  between 
Stephen  and  Matilda.  Henry  YIl. 
visited  Andover  on  his  return  from 
the  suppression  of  P.  Warbeck*s 
rebellion;  and  it  was  here  that 
James  II.,  lingering  on  his  return 
from  Salisbury  after  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange,  was  deserted  by 
his  son-in-law  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  with  Lords  Ormond  and 
Drumlanrig.  The  trio  had  supped 
with  him  the  evening  before,  and 
when  the  king  heard  of  the  Prince's 
defection  he  said  bitterly,  "What, 
is  JEst-tl  possible  gone  too?  truly  a 
stout  trooper  would  have  been  a 
greater  loss." 

The  town,  reduced  to  1  member 
in  1867,  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  electioneering  annals  of 
the  last  century.  "Sir  Francis 
Blake  Delaval,  of  the  fine  old 
Norman  Delavals,  the  rake  and 
humourist  of  about  a  century  ago, 
was  one  time  canvassing  Andover. 
There  was  a  voter  there,  as  far  as 
every  appearance  went,  insensible 
to  all  temptation.  Money,  wine, 
place,  flattery,  had  no  attractions  for 
the  stoic.  Sir  Francis  puzzled  him- 
self in  endeavouring  to  discover 
the  man's  weak  point.  At  last  he 
found  it  out.  He  had  never  seen  a 
fire-eater,  and  doubted  if  there  ex- 
isted a  class  endowed  with  that 
remarkable  power.  Off  went  Dela- 
val to  London,  and  returned  with 
Angelo  in  a  post  chaise.  Angelo 
exerted  all  his  genius.  Fire  poured 
from  his  mouth  and  nostrils— fire 
which  melted  that  iron  nature,  and 
sent  it  off  cheerfully  to  poll  for 
Delaval !  This  was  the  Delaval 
whose  attorney  sent  him  the  follow- 


ing bill  after  one  of  his  contests : — 
*  To  being  thrown  out  of  the  window 
of  the  George  Inn,  Andover ;  to  my 
leg  being  mereby  broken;  to  sur- 
geon's bill  and  loss  of  time  and 
business ;  all  in  service  of  Sir  Francis 
Delaval,  5001.'"— Qwart.  Bev.,  No. 
203.  The  Bibury  Club,  of  sporting 
notoriety,  meets  here,  but  the  races 
have  been  transferred  to  Stookbridge. 

The  Anton  river  fiows  from  the 
chalk  hills  N.W.  of  the  town,  and 
falls  into  the  Test  at  Testoombe 
below  Wherwell.  The  valley  is 
prettily  wooded,  and  contrasts  strik- 
ingly with  the  bare  downs  rising 
above  it. 

On  the  side  of  Bury-hill,  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  the  Ladies*  Walk,  a 
wide  green  terrace  leading  to  a 
bridge  over  Micheldever-road.  It 
commands  a  wide  sweep  of  country. 

The  town  and  valley  are  well 
seen  from  Bury-hiUy  about  1^  m. 
S.W.,  crested  with  an  ancient  camp 
of  unusual  size  and  importance. 
The  form  is  nearly  circular,  with 
an  entrance  at  the  S.  side.  Re- 
mark the  great  depth  of  the  fosse, 
and  the  sharp  cutting  of  the  work, 
almost  like  an  escarpment  of  Yau- 
ban's.  A  wide  view  is  commanded 
N.  toward  the  borders  of  Berks 
and  Wilts ;  N.  £.  rise  the  camp- 
crested  hills  about  Highclere,  Eg-f 
bury,  and  Beacon-hill;  due  W.  is 
seen  the  remarkable  intrenchment 
on  Quarley-hill ;  and  S.  (marked  by 
a  clump  of  firs)  is  the  great  camp  of 
Danebury.  From  this  spot,  but  still 
better  perhaps  from  Quarley-hill 
(postyy  the  tourist  overlooks  a  range 
of  wild  border  country  which  must 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  fierce 
struggles  as  each  successive  wave  of 
invasion  broke  upon  the  southern 
coast.  The  steep  conical  chalk  hills 
afibrded  admiraole  sites  for  a  long 
chain  of  fortresses,  which  became 
places  of  refuge  for  both  invaders 
and  invaded.  Like  other  camps  in 
this   neighbourhood,    Bury-hill    is 
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probably  of  British  origin,  thoi^h 
Boman  nelmet  and  Saxon  or  Danish 
spear  may  have  glittered  in  turn 
above  its  green  lines  of  fortification. 
A  picturesque  view  of  Andover, 
with  its  lofty  church>tower,  is  gained 
from  this  hilL 

Under  Bury-hill,  W.,  lies  Abboee 
AtMy  the  church  of  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Hyde  Abbey,  and  oflier 
portions  of  the  manor  to  the  Abbey 
of  Wherwell.  The  name  has  no 
doubt  given  birth  to  sundry  monas- 
tic pleasantries ;  but  the  Ann  here 
loved  of  abbots  was  the  clear  stream 
of  the  Ann,  or  Anton,  witii  the  rich 
green  meadows  that  fringe  its  mar- 
gin. The  present  brick  church  was 
built  in  1716  in  the  debased  classic 
style  by  Governor  (or  "  Diamond  ") 
Pitt,  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  and  his  still  greater  son, 
adjoining  what  was  then  the  family 
residence. 

Between  Abbot's  Ann  and  An- 
dover, on  the  high  ground  N.  of  the 
river,  is  BdUcabury  or  FoiktSburyy  a 
large  square  intrenchment,  probably 
formed  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
passage  of  the^  morass  between  it 
and  Bury-hill  opposite.  It  adjoins 
the  road  on  N.,  and  is  well  denned. 
The  archsBologist  will  also  find  dis- 
tinct vestiges  of  an  ancient  boundary 
to  the  E.  of  Andover  called  the 
Devil's  Ditch  or  Dyke,  which  seems 
to  have  partly  defended  the  heights 
between  the  Anton  and  the  Test. 
(The  greater  part  of  this  line  was, 
however,  covered  by  the  thick  woods 
of  Harewood  and  Doles ;  the  Devil's 
Dyke  closing  in  the  open  space  of 
downland  between.)  The  Dyke  is 
best  seen  at  a  railway  cutting  about 
2  m.  E.  of  the  town,  close  under 
Tinker-hill,  which  it  ascends  from 
the  railway.  From  the  section  ex- 
posed at  the  cutting  it  appears  that 
the  ditch  was  about  8  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  ram- 
parts the  same  above  it.  The  ditch 
is  on  the  W.,  toward  which  quarter 
are  all  the  openings.    About  half- 


way up  Tinker-hill  the  Dyke  sud- 
denly turns  with  a  sharp  angle,  well 
preserved. 

[The  churches  of  Thruxton  and 
Amport  (both  well  deserving  notice) 
may  be  visited  either  from  Andover, 
or  from  the  next  station,  at  Grately. 
The  road  from  Andover  to  Thruxton 
(5  m.  W.)  leads  by  Wej/hm  (3  m.), 
famous  for  its  ancient  six-days'  £air, 
commencing  on  old  Michaelmas  Eve 
(Oct.  10),  which  was  to  the  agrionl- 
turist  and  to  the  West  Country 
clothiers  what  the  great  fair  of  St. 
Giles  at  Winchester  was  to  the 
general  merchant.  Part  of  the 
village  stands  on  high  ground,  com- 
manding wide  views ;  and  at  its  W. 
end,  sheltered  by  large  beech-trees, 
are  a  number  of  low  slated  buildings, 
for  the  use  of  the  traders  who  at- 
tend the  fair.  The  scene  has  some- 
thing peculiar  and  un-English,  and, 
although  completely  without  visible 
relics  of  antiquity,  carries  back  the 
imagination  to  an  earlier  age.  The 
period  at  which  the  fair  began  to 
rise  into  importance  is  uncertain, 
though,  if  the  line  in '  Piers  Plough- 
man's Vision,' 

**At  Wy  and  at  WincheBter  I  went  to  the 
fair," 

alludes,  as  is  most  probable,  to  the 
fair  of  Weyhill,  it  must  have  been 
famous  long  before  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  by  whom,  in  1599,  a  , 
charter  was  granted  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Andover,  conferring  on  them  j 
the  right  of  holding  it.  Horses, 
sheep,  cheese,  and  hops  are  the 
principal  things  brought  here  for 
sale.  As  many  as  150,000  sheep 
have  changed  hands  in  one  day; 
and  the  hop  fair  (though  much 
decreased)  is  still  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  "Famham  Row"  is 
reserved  expressly  for  the  hops  firom 
that  place,  the  best  in  England. 
The  2nd  day  of  the  fair  (old  Michael- 
mas-day) is  the  great  hiring  day  for  i 
farm  servants  and  labourers  in  this 
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part  of  Hampshire  and  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Wilts ;  the  carters  appear 
with  a  yieoe  of  plaited  whipcord 
fastened  in  their  hats ;  the  shepherds 
have  a  lock  of  wool,  and  the  threshers 
an  ear  of  wheat. 

The  chancel  of  Weyhill  Church 
(St.  Michael)  (or,  as  the  parish  is 
properly  called,  Penton  Grafton,  a 
cormption  of  Orettein,  the  Norm, 
abbey  to  which  the  manor  belonged) 
is  early  Norm.  The  church  has  been 
well  restored,  and  laid  open  to  the 
road.  A  monument  by  Westmacott 
to  one  of  the  Gawler  family  of 
Rambridge  deserves  notice.  Bam- 
hridge  House  (M.  H.  Marsh,  Esq.) 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
manor-house  belonging  to  William 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  The 
Church  of  PenUm  Mewaey  (Holy 
Trinity),  about  1  m.  further  N.,  is 
ancient  and  deserves  notice.  It  has 
been  restored.  At  the  W.  end  is 
a  very  good  specimen  of  the  bell- 
turret. 

Thruxton  Church  ^oly  Rood),  2 
m.  beyond  Weyhill,  is  for  the  most 
part  very  late  E.  E. ;  it  has  been  re- 
stored, and  contains  several  painted 
windows.  The  tower,  opening  with 
a  circular  arch  to  the  nave,  is  Norm. 
Between  the  chancel  and  the  vestry 
is  a  rich  late  Perp.  arch.  Remark 
the  pillar  piscina.  The  monuments 
here,  however,  are  more  interesting 
than  the  church  itself.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  chancel  is  the  much- 
worn  effigy  of  a  kniglit,  temp.  Rich. 
I.,  with  a  large  shield  on  his  breast. 
Opposite,  and  on  a  Perp.  altar-tomb 
which  is  perhaps  of  later  date  than 
the  figures  themselves,  are  the 
effigies  of  a  knight  and  lady,  temp. 
Hen.  YI.,  and  deserving  of  all 
attention.  The  knight  wears  a 
collar  of  SS,  to  which  is  suspended 
(very  unusually)  a  Latin  cross.  In 
spite  of  the  armorial  bearings  on  the 
surcoat,  these  effigies  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  appro- 
priated. On  the  floor,  and  generally 
covered  with  matting,  is  the  very 


fine  Brcua  of  Sir  John  Lisle,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Wootton  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  d.  1407,  but  the  brass  is  c. 
1425.  This  is  an  early  example  of 
complete  plate  armour  {HaineSt  Mon. 
Brasses,  p.  189). 

The  tourist  will  now  seek  in  vain 
for  the  beautiful  mosaic  pavement 
discovered  in  this  parish  in  1823; 
the  whole  has  been  covered  up,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  to  preserve  it  from 
harm.  The  pavement  measures  16  ft. 
square.  In  the  centre  was  a  figure 
of  Bacchus  riding  on  a  panther; 
and  an  inscription  on  the  upper  part 
contained  the  words  **  Quintus  Nata- 
lius  Natalinus  et  Bodeni,"  the  letters 
y.  and  O.  being  all  that  were  trace- 
able in  a  lower  line.  The  pavement 
probably  belonged  to  a  banqueting 
room;  and  judgmg  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  design,  and  &om  the 
dates  of  the  coins  found  here,  the 
villa  which  it  decorated  may  have 
been  built  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century.  It  lay  a  short 
distance  off  the  Roman  road  from 
Silchester  to  Salisbury.  For  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  the  pavement, 
see  Proc.  of  the  Archascl,  InstU.^ 
Salisbury  vol. 

From  Thruxton  the  pedestrian 
may  pass  by  a  field-path  to  Amport^ 
H  m.  S.E.  The  restored  Church  (St. 
Mary)  is  for  the  most  part  late  Dec., 
with  a  central  tower,  the  arches 
supporting  which  deserve  attention. 
Remark  the  flamboyant  tracery  of 
the  chancel  side  windows.  The 
nave  was  rebuilt  in  1867-8.  The 
font  JB  modem.  There  are  no  monu- 
ments ;  but  the  8  swords  in  pile  and 
the  '^Aimez  Loyaut^  **  of  the  Paulets 
appear  on  hatchments  hung  round 
the  walls. 

Amport  House  (Marquis  of  Win- 
chester), rebuilt  after  Elizabethan 
designs  by  Wm.  Bum,  stands  in  a 
pleasant,  undulating  park,  much 
dotted  with  single  trees.  Amport, 
anciently  Anam-le-port  (so  named 
from  the  great  Norm,  house  of  de 
Port,  the  common  ancestors  of  the 
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6t.  Johns  and  Paulets),  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  branch  of  the  latter 
family  from  a  very  early  period. 
George  Paulet  of  Amport  succeeded 
to  the  Marquisate  of  Winchester 
(the  premier  Marquisate  of  Eng- 
land) in  1794.] 

Passing  through  a  country  of 
open  downs,  with  very  little  beyond 
their  broad  expanse  in  sight,  we 
reach  at  25  m.  Qrately  (Stat.). 
Grately,  immediately  S.  of  the  great 
Boman  road  from  Old  Sarum  to  Sil- 
chester,  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance during  the  Saxon  period. 
A  witenagemot  was  held  here  un- 
der Athelstane.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Grately  possessed  5  churches 
at  that  time ;  it  is  now  a  small  vil- 
lage with  an  E.  E.  Church,  restored, 
and  containing  some  very  fine  frag- 
ments of  E.E.  stained  glass,  removed 
here  from  Salisbury  Cathedral  at 
the  time  of  its  "restoration"  by 
Wyatt.  They  consist  of  ornamental 
borders  and  scroll-work,  of  a  frag- 
ment of  a  medallion  representing 
the  Annunciation,  and  of  a  very  fine 
circular  medallion  (complete)  with 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
saint's  head  is  painted  on  a  piece  of 
light  ruby  glass,  an  usual  mode 
of  indicating  the  effect  of  wounds. 
Remark  the  countenances  of  the 
men  at  his  back,  both  decidedly 
Jewish.  Below  is  an  inscription  in 
Ijombardic  characters,  "Stephanus 
orans  expirat."  The  date  of  this 
glass  is  the  first  half  of  the  12th 
century,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Jesse  in  the  W.  window  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.— C.  Winston, 

I  m.  N.  of  Grately  is  Qtuirley, 
with  an  ancient  church,  mixed  stone 
and  brick.  A  short  distance  S.W. 
is  Qucvrley-hill,  crowned  by  one  of 
the  largest  intrenchments  on  the 
Hampshire  border.  The  form  is 
irregular ;  and  the  vallum  is  double 
on  the  S.  side.  The  main  en- 
trance is  from   the   N,      Remwk 


traces  of  what  seem  to  be  hollow 
ways  ascending  the  hill  from  Grately, 
and  also  on  the  N.  side.  Much  of  the 
area  of  the  camp  has  been  planted 
with  beech.  Quarley  Mount,  as 
it  is  called,  is  seen  over  half  the 
county,  and  the  view  from  it  is  worth 
seeking  by  the  tourist,  though  he 
may  be  no  archaeologist.  A  great 
extent  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire 
is  visible.  The  view  is  finest  toward 
the  N.E.,  where  it  extends  over  a 
broad  rich  country,  with  patches  of 
wood  and  corn-lands,  sweeping  away 
toward  the  foot  of  the  distant  chalk 
hills.  Below,  scattered  villages  and 
church-towers,  and  the  peak^  roofs 
of  solitary  farms,  rise  from  the  midst 
of  their  encircling  trees^remains  of 
the  forest  that  once  covered  all  this 
part  of  Hampshire.  Amport  woods 
and  park  are  spread  out  beyond 
Grately.  Toward  the  S.  the  view 
is  barer,  extending  over  the  chalk 
hills  on  the  borders  of  Wilts.  The 
long  ridge  of  Danebury  (known  to 
the  sporting  world  as  the  training 
ground  of  John  Day),  with  dark  firs 
marking  the  position  of  the  camp 
on  its  summit,  is  here  conspicuous, 
The  intrenchment,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  resembles  Quarley 
and  the  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; and  forms  one  of  a  line  of 
3  forts  (Tatchbury,  Nursling,  World- 
bury),  extending  along  the  western 
border  of  the  county.  Some  ancient 
implements,  called,  and  probably 
rightly,  "armourer's  tools,"  found 
within  this  camp,  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  at  Winchester.  On 
the  downs  adjoining  are  some  large 
barrows  (one  of  which  is  called 
"  Canute's  "),  of  uncertain  date; 

The  tract  of  open  country  with  its 
curiously  formed  hills,  stretching 
away  S.  below  Quarley  Mount,  is 
known  as  the  "  Wallop  Fields,"  a 
name  in  which  Dr.  Guest  is  disposed 
to  recognise  the  "Gualoppum"  of 
Nennius,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  last 
battles  of  Vortigem  with  the  invading 
Saxons,    The  name  is  at  all  events 
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of  great  antiquity ;  and  the  Churches 
of  the  two  Wallope,  on  either  side  of 
the'  old  high  road  from  Andoyer  to 
Salisbury,  are  ancient  and  worth 
notice.  In  that  of  Lower  WaUop  are 
some  Brasses,  the  earliest,  that  of  a 
prioress,  Maria  Gore,  dating  1436. 
The  tower  was  built  in  1702.  Crom- 
well was  at  Wallop  two  days  after 
the  taking  of  Basing  House,  on  his 
way  to  Langford,  near  Salisbury,  and 
despatched  a  letter  thence  to  Fair- 
fax, Oct.  16, 1645.  A  stream  called 
the  "  Nine-mile  Water  "  rises  in  the 
parish  of  Upper  Wallop,  and  flows 
into  the  Test.  A  flock  of  25  bustards, 
probably  the  greatest  number  last 
seen  together  in  England,  was  en- 
countered on  the  Wallop  Downs  by 
Mr.  Ghafin,  author  of  the  curious 
*  Anecdotes  of  Cranboume  Chase,' 
toward  the  begining  of  the  century. 
The  bustard  formerly  roamed  in 
flocks  over  all  the  chalk  downs  of 
the  S.  of  England,  and  was  hunted 
with  dogs ;  now  it  would  seem  to  be 
extinct  there,  not  one  bird  having 
been  noticed  since  1864. 

On  the  S.  side  of  Quarley-hill  is 
the  '*  Hampshire  Gap,"  a  depression 
in  the  hills,  through  which  the  old 
high  road  passes  out  of  the  county. 
About  3  m.  N.,  and  on  the  extreme 
limit  of  Hampshire,  is  South  Ted- 
worth  Park  (E.  Studd,  EaaX  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Assheton  Smith.  Through- 
out the  house,  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Smith,  slate  from  his  Llanberis 
quarries  was  used  instead  of  marble 
wherever  practicable. 

The  kennels  were  built  ftom  his 
designs,  and  were  well  worth  a  visit. 
In  the  stables,  in  the  time  of  this 
"  mighty  hunter,"  there  would  be  60 
horses  all  in  first-rate  condition,  and 
each  as  familiar  with  the  Squire  as  a 
pet  lapdog.  Mrs.  Smith  being  ordered 
to  Madeira  in  1845,  he  determined 
instead  to  bring  Madeira  to  her,  and 
built  a  vast  Conservatory,  308  ft.  long 
and  40  ft.  wide,  for  her  to  take  exer-  j 
cise  in.     Here,  too,  shortly  before  j 


his  death,  the  Squire  himself  would 
amble  up  and  down  mounted  on  one 
of  his  favourite  hunters.  It  was 
sold  in  1871,  and  has  since  been  re- 
erected  at  Pokesdown,  near  Bourne- 
mouth, with  the  design  of  opening 
it  as  a  Winter  Gkirden.  The  whole 
of  the  adjacent  district  teems  with 
memories  of  this  veteran  of  the 
chase,  whose  "iron  will  and  un- 
deviating  purpose"  metamorphosed 
the  formerly  untraotable  woodland 
country  about  Ted  worth—  "nothing," 
writes  Kimrod,  "  but  beds  of  flint, 
and  dense  and  ungovernable  tracts 
of  woodland,"  —  into  rideable  fox- 
coverts.  The  farmers,  we  are  told, 
"  began  to  preserve  foxes  as  if  they 
were  prize  pigs." — Life  of  T.  A, 
Smith.  The  church  is  a  small 
ancient  structure,  but  cottages  at 
Tedworih  are  models  of  neatness 
and  comfort 

For  the  remainder  of  the  route  to 
Salisbury  see  Handbook  for  WHts, 
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BISHOPSTOKE  TO  SALISBURY,  BT 
ROMSEY. 

South  Western  BaUtmyy   Salisbury 
Branch,   28}  m. 

Leaving  Bishopstoke  Stat.  (Rte. 
21),  we  reach  at  2  m.  ChandU^s 
Ford  (Stat.). 

On  the  high  ground  on  N.  is  Oafi- 
hury  Park  (T.  Chamberlayne,  Esq.), 
and  beyond  it,  N.W.,  Hursley  Park 
(Sir  W.  Hoathoote,  Bart.)  (Rte.  20). 
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On  S.  notice  ChUioorth,  where  a 
church  with  a  very  oonspicnous  spire 
was  erected  in  1854  by  P.  Serle,  Esq. 
Beyond  is  the  Church  of  North 
Baddedey^  which  has  portions  from 
Norm,  to  Perp.,  and  contains  the 
effigy  of  a  Knight  Templar.  The 
church  belonged  to  the  Preceptory 
of  the  Templars  at  South  Baddes- 
ley,  near  Lymington. 

7i  m.  Bomsey  (Stat.).  InnSf  White 
Horse,  Dolphin. 

Bomsey,  a  municipal  borough, 
with  2056  inhab.,  lies  on  the  Test, 
"the  queen  of  Hampshire  rivers, 
with  broad  and  strong  current,  and 
water  so  clear  that  you  may  see 
every  pebble  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
high  reputation  as  a  trout  stream." 
The  town  received  its  charter  from 
James  I.,  and  its  woollen  manufac- 
tories and  paper-mills  were  at  one 
time  of  importance,  but  have  now 
quite  disappeared;  it  is  supported 
by  the  rich  agricultural  district  to 
which  it  serves  as  a  centre.  In  the 
Market-place  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  by  Noble,  as  also 
the  Tbvm  HaU,  a  fairly  good  struc- 
ture, built  1866.  The  surrounding 
country  is  pleasant,  much  wooded, 
and  deserves  a  visit.  But  the  great 
object  of  interest  at  Bomsey  is  the 
noble  Abbey  Church,  which  the 
archaeologist  will  make  a  point  of 
seeing. 

According  to  tradition,  Ethelwulf, 
the  father  of  Alfred,  died  at  his 
domain,  called  Stanbridge,  near 
Bomsey,  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
religious  house  was  founded  here  at 
the  commencement  of  the  10th 
century  by  Edward  the  Elder,  son 
and  successor  of  Alfred.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Ethelwold,  Bp.  of  Win- 
chester, during  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
and  was  then  filled  with  Benedictine 
nuns  (who  its  former  possessors  were 
is  uncertain).  From  this  time  the 
abbey  was  greatly  favoured  by  royal 
patrons.  The  Saxon  Matilda, "  good 
Queen   Molde,"   the  first  wife  of 


Henry  I.,  was  educated  here  under 
the  care  of  her  aunt,  the  Abbess 
Christina,  sister  of  Edgar  the 
Atheling,  Mary,  daughter  of  King 
Stephen,  was  for  some  time  Abbess 
of  Bomsey,  but  broke  her  vows  to 
become  the  wife  of  Matthew,  son 
of  Theodore  Count  of  Flanders. 
She  had  herself  succeeded,  by 
the  death  of  her  brother,  to  the 
county  of  Boulogne.  Certain  of 
the  later  abbesses  seem  to  have 
set  a  still  more  indifferent  example. 
On  two  occasions  their  "immoderate 
habits  of  intemperance"  incurred  the 
severe  censures  of  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester.  The  abbey  was  very 
wealthy  at  the  Dissolution,  when  its 
gross  annual  revenue  amounted  to 
5382.  The  greater  part  of  its  lands 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bt.  Hon.  W.  Cowper-Temple  and 
the  trustees  of  the  late  John  W. 
Fleming,  Esq. 

Almost  the  only  existing  relic  of 
the  abbey  is  its  venerable  Church, 
purchased  at  the  Dissolution  by  the 
parishioners  for  lOOL,  which  stiU 
dominates  over  the  town,  and  has 
of  late  years  been  restored  at  con- 
siderable expense.  This  is  ap- 
proached from  the  town  by  the 
abbey  gateway,  a  plain  late  building. 
The  greater  part  (choir,  tower,  and 
transepts)  is  Norm. ;  the  nave,  Tr. 
and  E.  £.  Some  Dec.  and  Perp. 
insertions  also  occurs  The  church 
"  is  valuable  as  presenting  the  out- 
line and  general  aspect  of  a  purely 
Norman  conventual  church  more 
completely  than  any  building  of 
equal  dimensions  in  England.  For 
although  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  nave  belongs  to  a  later  style,  yet 
if  we  notice  how  carefully  the  later 
part  of  the  fabric  is  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  earlier,  and  compare 
the  whole  with  the  more  perfect 
Norman  naves  which  remain,  ^e 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
dimensions  and  proportions  intended 
by  the  original  architects  are  pre- 
served throughout,  and  the  whole 
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design  followed  as  nearly  as  the 
difference  of  styles  would  permit." — 
J,  L.  Petit  The  choir,  transepts, 
and  tower  are  substantially  un- 
changed, except  by  the  flattening  of 
the  roofs  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
outline;  most  Norman  churches 
have  undergone  far  greater  altera- 
tions. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a 
verv  low  lantern  tower,  only  .92  ft. 
high,  at  the  intersection.  Both  nave 
and  choir  have  aisles,  those  of  the 
latter  extending  eastward  of  its  ter- 
mination, and  forming  a  transverse 
aisle  behind  the  altar.  The  transepts 
have  circular  apses  to  the  £.,  now 
blocked  off  from  the  church.  The 
choir,  as  is  usual  with  unaltered 
Norman  churches,  is  short,  extending 
only  3  bays  (52  ft.)  beyond  the  tran- 
sept. The  ritual  choir,  with  the 
nuns'  stidls,  extended  some  way  into 
the  nave.  TMs  arrangement  ex- 
plains the  very  slight  projection 
of  the  tower  piers  into  the  centre 
of  the  building,  which  may  be 
observed  in  many  large  conventual 
churches  beside  Bomsey.  The  in- 
terior length  is  240  ft,  width  of  nave 
and  aisles  72  ft. 

The  visitor  should  begin  his  ex- 
amination with  the  Norm,  portion  of 
the  church  (choir,  tower,  and  tran- 
septs), probably  commenced  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  32th  cen- 
tury ;  "  and  it  would  be  difScult  to 
And  a  purer,  grander,  or  more  cha- 
racteristic specimen  of  the  style." — 
/.  L.  P.  The  piers  in  the  choir 
and  transepts  are  rectangular,  with 
engaged  shafts.  The  triforium,  a 
most  original  composition,  consists 
of  a  large  round  arch,  under  which 
are  2,  with  a  shaft  between  them : 
"  but  the  composition  presents  this 
peculiarity,  that  from  }he  common 
spring  of  these  2  arches,  immediately 
above  the  shaft,  rises  a  smaller  shaft 
which  runs  up  to  the  head  of  the 
principal  arch;  the  subordinate 
arches  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  having,  which  is  very  unusual, 


an  outside  curve  corresponding  with 
the  archivolt."— /.  JD.  PetU,  The 
clerestory  consists  of  a  triplet  with 
shafts;    the    central    arch    being 

Eierced  for  light,  the  semi-circular 
eads  having  been  lowered  in  the 
choir,  when  the  present  poor  coved 
ceiling  was  conslaructed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  E.  end 
is  not  veiy  usual,  and  should  be 
noticed.  The  space  is  divided  by 
a  central  pier,  to  which  a  flat  ex- 
ternal buttress  corresponds,  having 
a  window  on  either  side  of  it. 
This  bisection  of  a  front  is  common 
in  the  transepts  of  Norm,  churches, 
and  occi\rs  occasionally  at  the  W. 
end,  but  is  rare  at  the  E.,  where 
we  usually  find  an  apse.  The  choir 
aisles  terminate  in  apses,  curved 
only  within,  the  outside  wiJls  being 
flat.  A  similar  arrangement  (but 
of  the  principal  eastern  apse)  oc- 
curs in  the  cathedral  at  Worms. — 
Fetit,  The  apses  of  the  transepts 
are  circular  without.  An  E.  E.  (or 
perhaps  early  Dec.)  chapel  (the  Lady 
Chapel)  was  added  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  choir,  but  is  now  destroyed.  Two 
of  its  windows  are  clumsily  inserted 
as  the  E.  windows  of  the  aisle. 
Two  windows  of  the  earliest  Deo. 
character,  with  3  lights,  wide  mul- 
lions,  and  geometrical  tracery,  orna- 
mented with  rich  knops  of  foliage, 
were  inserted  in  the  E.  wall  of  the 
choir  in  place  of  the  old  Norm,  win- 
dows. "Their  date  is  probably 
earlier  than  the  cloisters  and 
chapterhouse  at  Salisbury."  Some 
windows  of  a  later  date,  of  which 
the  tracery  has  disappeared,  occur 
in  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir.  In  the 
apse  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  fragment 
of  early  Dec.  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  bearing  his 
cross. 

The  mouldings  and  details  all  de- 
serve careful  attention.  The  capitals 
of  the  piers  and  shafts  are  richly 
sculptured ;  and  the  "  corbel  tables 
alone  would  form  a  valuable  study." 
Against  the  W.  outside  wall  of  the  S. 
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transept  is  a  sculpture  of  Norm,  date, 
representing  the  Gruoifixion.  The 
Saviour  has  the  full  aureole ;  and  an 
open  hand  is  stretched  from  a  cloud 
aooye  his  head.  The  weathering  of 
the  roofs  show  that  this  sculpture 
stood  in  a  small  chapel,  of  which 
it  formed  as  it  were  the  reredos  at 
the  E.  end  of  the  N.  cloister  walk. 
A  much  enriched  Norm,  door,  now 
walled  up,  led  from  the  S.  aisle  of 
the  nave  into  this  chapel.  Above 
the  crucifix  is  a  remarkable  Norm, 
triplet.  Another  rude  bas-relief  of 
the  same  sacred  subject  is  inserted 
in  the  wall  filling  up  the  S.  arch 
formerly  leading  into  the  Lady 
Chapel.  There  is  a  curious  but 
mutilated  Norm,  piscina  in  the  £. 
aisle,  where  are  deposited  several 
stone  coffin-lids.  There  is  a  fine 
altar-tomb  in  the  N.  aisle  of  choir, 
and  several  memorials  of  the  St. 
Barbe  and  Palmerston  families,  as 
to  the  father,  mother,  and  two 
sisters  and  brother  (Sir  W.  Temple) 
of  the  Minister ;  the  epitaph  on  the 
first  Lady  Palmerston  is  by  her 
husband,  his  grandfather. 

Some  traces  of  ancient  painting 
will  be  foimd  in  the  E.  aisle,  behind 
the  altar;  and  some  cinquecento 
paintings  on  wood,  which  formed 
part  of  the  screen.  An  ancient 
piece  of  embroidery  (of  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century),  now  used 
as  an  altar-cloth,  should  also  be 
remarked.  Li  the  S.  transept  also 
is  the  tomb  (itself  Dec.)  of  an 
unknown  lady,  whose  effigy  is  pro- 
bably earlier  than  E.  E.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  choir  is  a  plain  slab 
(now  covered  by  pews),  with  the 
inscription  "  Here  lays  Sir  William 
Petty."  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Lansdowne  family,  b.  1623,  the  son 
of  a  clothier,  and  a  native  of  Bom- 
sey.  He  became  physician  general 
to  the  army  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  d.  1687.  A 
monument  .to  his  memory,  with 
recumbent  effigy,  was  erected   by 


the  3rd  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  at 
the  W.  lend  of  the  nave.  Observe 
nearly  opposite  a  tomb  to  Alice 
Francis,  with  a  very  graceful  figure 
of  a  sleeping  child,  suggesting  to 
the  spectator  Chantrey's  famous 
Lichfield  group,  but  witii  much  in- 
dependent merit. 

The  central  tower  was  originally 
open  as  a  lantern,  and  the  old  ar- 
rangement has  been  partly  restored. 
It  has  two  ranges  of  arches  on  the 
inside.  **  Of  the  upper  tier  it  may 
be  remarked  that  they  are  as  purely 
Boraan  in  their  design  as  any 
specimen  of  antiquity."  From  the 
top  of  the  tower  a  beautiful  view  is 
obtained  over  the  rich  surrounding 
country.  An  apple-tree,  which  duly 
ripened  its  fruit,  and  was  of  consider- 
able age,  was  growing  on  the  wall 
here  until  about  1820,  when  it  was 
cut  down  under  the  apprehension 
that  it  endangered  the  tower. 

Passing  into  the  nave,  the  first  4 
bays  are  evidently  still  Norm,  as 
high  as  the  stringcourse  imder  the 
clerestory.  The  arrangement  of  pier 
and  triforium  arch  recalls  that  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  The  clere- 
story above  them  is  Tr.-Norm.,  pass- 
ing into  E.  E.,  with  pointed  arches, 
but  still  retaining  the  square  abacus, 
a  strong  Norm,  characteristic.  The  3 
western  bays  of  the  nave  are  pure  £. 
E. ;  but  are  made  to  assimilate,  by 
rectang^ular  basements  of  piers,  &c., 
with  the  older  work,  on  the  founda- 
tions of  which  it  evidently  rests.  The 
arches  are  made  segmental  to  corre- 
spond in  height  and  breadth  with  the 
spaces  already  marked  out  for  them. 
"  The  points  of  correspondence  and  of 
contrast  in  the  two  adjacent  bays," 
as  well  as  the  gradual  transition  of 
one  style  to  another,  "  ought  to  be 
carefuUy  studied."—/.  JD.  P.  The 
coved  timber  roof  is  a  good  modem 
reconstruction.  The  cloisters  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  nave  are  completely 
destroyed,  but  the  corbels  of  the 
roofs,  in  two  tiers,  remain.  There 
is  a  much   enriched    Norm,   door 
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(walled  up)  in  the  S.  aisle  of  the 
nave ;  and  fine  E.  E.  doors  (those 
now  used),  with  shafts,  and  capitals 
of  foliage,  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of 
the  nave. 

The  west  front  is  remarkable,  and 
very  fine, "  not  exceeded  in  grandeur 
by  any  structure  of  similar  dimen- 
sions."— J.  L.  P.  The  centre  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  triplet  of  lancets,  one 
40  ft.,  the  others  36  ft.  high;  they 
are  filled  with  painted  glass  by 
Clayton  and  Bdl,  **  exemplifying  the 
idea  of  government  descending  from 
heaven  to  earth,"  as  a  memorial  of 
Liord  Palmerston.  There  is  no  W. 
door.  A  wide  pointed  arch,  reach- 
ing into  the  gable,  and  having  in 
its  head  an  elegant  cinquefoiled 
opening,  comprehends  the  whole. 
'thQ  aisles  have  each  a  pointed 
window  of  one  light.  There  are 
massive  buttresses,  with  a  basement 
*'  remarkably  bold  and  charac- 
teristic." The  clerestory  on  the  N. 
side  forms  a  continuous  arcade,  and 
is  singularly  beautiful. 

The  external  pilasters,  nearly  the 
whole  height  of  the  building,  which 
in  the  choir  and  transept  fronts 
form  the  imposts  of  blank  arches, 
deserve  notice  as  indicating  ^Hhat 
the  development  of  those  principles 
which  formed  the  Gothic  style  was 
at  hand."— Pe<t«.  The  Gothic,  in 
fact,  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
Norm.,  "  which,  as  we  meet  with  it 
in  our  own  country,  is  much  nearer 
to  the  Gothic  than  it  is  to  the 
Koman."  How  completely  the  two 
styles  (Norm,  and  Goth.)  may  be 
made  to  assimilate  appeal  in  the 
nave. 

Bomsey  was  visited  by  James  I., 
Aug.  5,  lt)07,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  when  a  sermon 
was  preached  before  the  king  and 
his  court  by  Bp.  Andrewes. 

Close  to  the  town  of  Bomsey,  S., 
and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river 
Test,  iA  BroadUindB  (Rt.  Hon.  W. 
Cowper-Temple),  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  St.  Barbes.    (Edward  St 

[Suirrey,  <fcc.] 


Barbe  was  the  host  of  James  I.) 
The  house,  of  white  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  was  built  from  a 
design  by  •'  Capability  "  Brown,  who 
laid  out  the  ^unds,  and  improved 
by  the  2nd  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
father  of  the  Minister,  from  designs 
by  Holland,  the  builder  of  Carlton 
House.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
pictures  of  some  importance,  also 
made  by  the  2nd  Lord,  among  which 
are  specimens  of  Salvaior  Bom, 
Bubens,  Vandyck,  Beynolds,  &c., 
"  The  Infant  Academy,"  bequeathed 
by  Sir  Joshua  to  Lord  Palmerston ; 
"  the  Children  in  the  Wood,"  also 
by  Reynolds;  "the  Forge,"  by 
Wright  of  Derby;  and  a  copy  by 
Domenichino  of  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
deserve  special  notice.  Some  an- 
tique statuary  is  also  preserved 
here.  The  Premier's  favourite  room 
overlooks  the  Test,  and  the  lawn 
slopes  from  the  house  to  the  river, 
which  abounds  with  trout.  There 
are  some  pleasant  walks  in  the 
grounds,  but  the  park  is  small  and 
little  varied.  2  m.  N.  of  Bomsey  is 
Stanbridgei  where  a  gabled  and 
pinnacled  house,  with  a  porch  dated 
1652,  but  with  an  early  pointed  arch 
to  the  windows  in  the  rear,  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Ethel- 
wulf  s  manor. 

About  8  m.  W.  of  Bomsey  is 
ErnMey  Park  (S.  Smithy  Esq.),  a 
place  which  will  hereafter  be  re- 
garded with  at  least  as  much  interest 
as  Broadlands,  though  of  a  different 
kind.  Much  of  me  house,  the 
home  of  Florence  Nightingale  (her 
birthplace  was  the  city  after  which 
she  was  named),  is  Elizabethan, 
but  of  no  very  marked  character. 
The  gardens  are  very  beautifid, 
looking  across  to  the  low  wood- 
covered  hills  on  the  Wiltshire  border, 
and  famous  for  their  rhododendrons, 
which  attain  a  very  unusual  size  in 
this  part  of  Hampshire. 

The  Church  of  E,  Wettmo,  2  m. 
further,  immediately  on  the  border 
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of  the  oonnty,  and  serving  also  as 
the  parish  church  of  West  Wellow, 
in  Wilts,  contains  some  wall-paint- 
ings representing  the  Savionrwith 
the  12  Apostles.  They  were  dis- 
covered beneath  the  whitewash,  and 
deserve  notice. 

11  m.  Dwnbridge  (Stat.)  1  m.  8.E. 
is  MoUisfont  (I^y  Mill),  but  it 
is  more  readily  reached  from  the 
Mottisfont  Stat,  on  the  Andover  line 

SRte.  25),  where  it  will  be  found 
escribed. 

3J  m.  N.W.  is  East  Tytherly,  with 
a  small  restored  E  J2.  church.  Lock- 
erley  Hall  (F.  G.  Dalgety,  Esq.) 
is  a  handsome  modem  Elizabethan 
mansion.  The  old  Manor  House  is 
now  a  fieurm.  Hence  to  Dean  Stat. 
(14f  m.),  where  the  line  passes  into 
Wiltshire,  the  country  rises  into 
somewhat  bare  downs  on  S.,  but  is 
well  wooded  on  ^ .  East  and  West 
Dean  are  inconsiderable  places,  but 
a  Boman  pavement  was  found  at 
the  latter  in  1741,  and  in  its  church 
are  some  fine  monuments  of  the  old 
family  of  Evelyn  of  Dean  House, 
and  of  the  Fierrepoints. 

4  m.  N.  o^  East  Dean,  and  on  the 
border  of  the  county,  is  Norman 
Court  (W.  Baring,  Esq.),  a  stately 
mansion  built  about  100  years  since. 
The  i)ark  is  large,  and  is  famous  for 
the  size  and  beauty  of  its  beech- 
trees.  This  place,  which  lies  on  the 
line  of  the  Boman  road  from  Win- 
chester to  Salisbury,  is  interesting 
as  being,  according  to  tradition,  the 
spot  at  which  the  Conqueror  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  "  men  of 
Sarisberie."  The  Saxon  delegates 
from  the  western  counties  hadassem- 
bled  at  Old  Sarum,  and  came  on 
here,  where  they  became  the  "liege 
men  "  of  King  William. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  road  to 
Salisbury,  see  Ha/ndbookfor  Wilts. 


BOUTE  25. 

ANDOVER    TO    SOUTHAMPTON,     BY 
STOCKBRIDGE. 

South  Western  BaUway,  26  m. 

For  AndoDer^  see  Bte.  23. 

The  railway,  which  has  super- 
seded the  Andover  canal,  and  for  the 
most  part  is  constructed  on  its  bed, 
follows  very  nearly  the  line  of  the 
Anton  river  as  far  as  Testcombe, 
and  thence  accompanies  the  united 
streams  of  the  Anton  and  Test  to 
Bedbridge,  at  the  head  of  the  South- 
ampton Water.  The  archsoologist 
may  make  a  pleasant  round  &om 
Andover,  visiting  the  churches  of  the 
Olatfords,  Chilbolton,  Barton  Stacey, 
and  Longparish,  fiom  whence  he 
may  either  return  to  Andover  or 
proceed  to  the  railway  station  at 
Whitchurch;  the  distance  is  about 
14  m. 

2  m.  Clatford  (Siai)  i  m.  N.  is 
the  Chw€^  of  Upper  Clalford,  which 
the  archflBologist  should  visit.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by 
2  slightly  pointed  arches,  resting  on 
a  massive  circular  pier  in  the  centre, 
and  on  2  semicircular  ones  at  the 
sides.  The  chain  moulding  round 
the  slender  abacus  should  be  noticed. 
The  soffetes  of  the  arches  are  quite 
plain.  Above  them  is  apparently  a 
solid  mass  of  wall.  This  work  is 
Tr.-Norm. ;  but  the  windows  and 
arrangements  of  the  chancel  beyond 
have  been  so  altered  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  their  original  state. 
There  is  a  N.  door  in  the  nave  (now 
blocked  up),  which  is  no  doubt 
Norm.,  and  one  plain  Dec.  window 
remains.  The  tower  has  been  much 
altered,  but  should  be  notioed.   The 
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flhell  is  perhaps  Nonn.  The  manor 
of  Upper  Clatford  helonged  to  the 
king  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
survey. 

A  mile  down  the  stream  is  the 
Cliureh  of  Chodworth,  or  Lcnver  Clat- 
ford, which  has  been  restored.  The 
nave  is  Tr.-Norm.;  the  chancel  E. 
E.  with  trefoil-headed  lancets.  Be- 
mark  the  heads  at  the  capitals  of 
the  last  bay  of  the  nave,  and  the 
brackets  for  figures  in  the  N.  aisle. 
The  font  is  E.  E.  There  is  some 
tolerably  good  modem  stained  glass. 

1  m.  S.W.  is  Bed  Rice  Home  (Rev. 
Thomas  Best).  The  avenues  of 
beeches  were  planted  by  a  former 
owner,  General  Webb,  one  of  Marl- 
borough's veterans,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  battle  of  Malplaquet. 
The  drawing-room  of  this  house  is 
one  of  the  reputed  localities  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Mrs.  Mtzherbert,  whose  uncle,  Mr. 
ErringtoD,  was  then  its  owner.  (See 
Brambridge,  Bte.  20.)  The  mar- 
riage really  took  place  in  her  drawing- 
room  at  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham. 

Prom  Lower  Clatford  you  may 
stretch  across  the  country  1.  to  the 
stream  of  the  Test  ut  Whenoell  (about 

2  m.  S.E.).  The  valley  of  Wherwell, 
richly  wooded,  opens  very  strikingly 
from  the  bare  fields  on  the  hill-side 
above.  It  was  here  that  Elfrida,  the 
widow  of  King  Edgar,  founded  a 
Benedictine  nunnery,  of  which  she 
became  herself  the  first  abbess,  in 
expiation  bf  her  two  murders— that 
of  her  first  husband  Ethelwx>ld,  killed 
at  her  instigation  by  Edgar,  and  that 

I  of  hep  step-son  Edward  the  Martyr, 
stabbed  in  her  presence  at  the  gate 
of  Oorfe  Oastle.  Elfrida,  who  was 
buried  at  Wherwell,  is  idso  the  re- 
puted foundress  of  the  abbey  of 
Amesbury  in  Wiltshire.  It  was  to 
this  abbey  that  Edith,  wife  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  was  sent  by 
her  husbaud,  and  there  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  abbess,  his  sister. 
The  revenue  of  Wherwell  Abbey  at 
the  Dissolution  was  3392.    It  ¥ras 


granted  to  tho  first  Lord  Delaware  ; 
and  the  site  of  the  abbey  itself, 
together  with  the  adjoining  manors, 
have  since  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Iremongers.  The  present  house 
of  WhertoeU  Priory  (Lord  Gardner) 
is  entirely  modern,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cellars,  which  are  the 
vaults  of  the  old  buildings.  There 
is  a  small  but  good  park,  through 
which  the  Test  in  two  or  more 
streams  sparkles  pleasantly.  The 
Church  of  Wherwell  was  rebuilt  in 
1858, in  good  taste;  it  contains  several 
memorial  windows,  chiefiy  for  the 
Iremonger  family.  Some  figures 
found  in  the  foundation  of  the  old 
church  are  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Winchester. 

Extending  over  the  lulls  N.  be- 
tween Wherwell  and  Andover  are 
the  remains  of  the  old  forest  of 
Haretooody  a  tract  of  open  copses 
and  intersecting  green  roads,  among 
which  the  pedestrian  may  easily  lose 
his  way.  (In  this  wood,  and  in 
others  about  Andover,  the  beautiful 
Daphne  mezereon  grows  wild,  and 
may  be  tracked  in  the  early  spring 
by  the  powerful  scent  of  its  blossoms.) 
In  an  open  glade  of  Harewood  forest 
(on  the  side  toward  Andover)  a  short 
obelisk  has  been  erected  with  the 
following  inscription : — 

"  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  963, 
upon  this  spot,  beyond  the  time  of 
memory  called  Dead  Man's  Flack, 
tradition  reports  that  Edgar,  sur- 
named  the  Peaceable,  King  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  ardour  of  youth,  love, 
and  indignation,  slew  with  his  own 
hands  Earl  Ethelwold,  owner  of  the 
forest  of  Harewood,  in  resentment  of 
the  EarFs  having  basely  betrayed 
his  royal  confidence,  and  perfidiously 
married  his  intended  bride,  the 
beauteous  Elfrida,  daughter  of 
Ordgar  Earl  of  Devonshure,  after- 
wards wife  of  King  Edgar,  and  by 
him  mother  of  King  Ethelred  II.  ; 
which  Queen  Elfrida  after  Edgar's 
death  murdered  his  eldest  son  Kmg 
q2 
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Ed  Ward  the  Martyr,  and  founded  the 
nunnery  of  Wherwell." 

The  story  of  the  **  base  betr^al  of 
the  royal  confidence"  by  Earl  Ethel- 
wold  occurs  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  is  well  known.  Other 
places  have  been  suggested  as  the 
scene  of  the  murder  (among  others, 
Harewood  and  Warleigh,  both  in 
Devonshire),  but  a  constant  tradition 
has  fixed  on  this  spot;  and  the 
forest  here  was  (it  is  asserted)  in 
the  hands  of  Earl  Ethelwold  at  the 
time. 

Beyond  Wherwell  Priory,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  Anton  and  Test, 
is  the  restored  Church  of  ChUboUon, 
E.  E.  and  Dec.  The  tower  is 
modem.  Chilbolton,  at  the  period 
of  the  Domesday  survey,  belonged 
to  the  Bp.  of  Winchester,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  granted  to  that 
see  by  Athelstan,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  overthrow  of  the  Danish 
giant  Colbrand  by  Guy  of  Warwick 
(see  Rte.  20,  Winchester).  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  this  overthrow 
is  legendarv,  although  Athelstan's 
grant  is  authentic. 

The  Church  of  Barton  Stacey^ 
about  2  m.  E.  of  Chilbolton,  is  in- 
teresting, and  deserves  a  visit.  It 
is  cruciform  and  E.  E.,  with  a  Perp. 
tower.  There  is  some  interesting 
early  screen-work.  The  coping  of 
the  churchyard  wall  is  original.— 
/.  H.  P.  Near  Bransbury,  in  this 
parish,  is  Van  dyke,  a  bold  earth- 
work on  the  crest  of  the  hill  ad- 
joining DrayUm  Park  (J.  W.  Birch, 
Esq.),  crossed  by  the  road  from 
Andover  to  Micheldever. 

5J  m.  FwBerfow  (Stat.).  Pullerton 
is  a  tithing  of  Wherwell.  i  m.  S. 
is  Leckford,  and  1  m.  W.  Longstoek, 
under  Longstock-hill,  and  overlook- 
ing the  downs  around  Stockbridge, 
but,  beyond  the  wide  view,  present- 
ing no&ing  of  interest. 

8  m.  Stocfdmdge  (Stat.).  Stock- 
bridge  is  a  borough  by  prescription 


(Pop.  853),  which  returned  MJ*.8 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  till  dis- 
franchised by  the  first  Reform  Act. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,,  with  a 
Town-hall  (now  used  as  a  National 
School),  built  by  the  1st  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  but  contains  nothing 
to  delay  the  tourist  unless  he  be 
a  brother  of  the  angle.  The  trout- 
fishing  in  the  Test  is  excellent ;  but, 
as  throughout  the  county,  it  is  strictly 
preserv^.  The  church  (St.  Peter; 
was  rebuilt  in  1866  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  the  site  of  the  former 
structure  is  used  as  a  cemetery. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Empress 
Matilda  from  Winchester  Castle  in 
1141,  she  was  overtaken  at  Stock- 
bridge  by  the  soldiers  of  Stephen, 
where  her  half-brother,  Robert  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  fouglit  desperately 
to  cover  her  retreat,  and  then  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  church,  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  Empress  herself  es- 
caped to  the  castle  at  Devizes. 

Stockbridge,  like  Andover,  is  fa- 
mous in  electioneering  story.  The 
venality  of  the  free  and  independent 
burgesses,  most  of  whom  received  a 
substantial  '*  compliment"  from  their 
honourable  member,  gaining  for  them 
the  name  of  "sixty-pounders,"  is 
alluded  to  in  Oay*8  'Journey  to 
Exeter.' 

**  Sad  melancholy  every  visage  wears; 
What!   DO  election  come  in  seven  long 

years? 
Omr  streets  no  more  with  tides  of  ale  shall 

float. 
Nor  oohblers  feast  six  years  upon  a  vote." 

Sir  B.  Steele  was  one  of  its  mem- 
bers for  one  parliament,  but  was  ad- 
vised not  to  presept  himself  again, 
as  he  had  failed  to  send  "an  apple 
stuck  full  of  guineas,"  according  to 
promise,  to  the  wife  of  the  bailif 

The  Stockbridge  races,  organized 
by  the  Bibury  (3lub,  which  has  its 
head-<|uarteT8  at  Andover,  have  some 
celebrity  in  sporting  circles.  They 
are  usually  held  towards  the  end  of 
June,  on  Danebury-hill,  about  3  m. 
N.W.  of  the  town.    "Stockbridge 
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and  its  neighbourhood  are  a  sort  of 
Southern  Newmarket,  and  the  racmg 
partakes  of  the  purely  busiaess  cha- 
racter which  marks  the  head-quarters 
of  the  turf." 

A  road  winds  westward  between 
the  hills  from  Stockbridee  toward 
Salishury,  crossing  the  Hampshire 
)K>rder  at  the  6th  milestona  A  short 
distance  S.  of  this  road  is  BtmighUm, 
lying  on  the  old  Boman  road  between 
Winohester  and  Salisbury,  and  pro- 
bably representing  the  intermediate 
station  of  Brigis  or  Brige,  which  is 
j^id  to  be  still  traceable  in  the  woods. 
The  font  in  the  church  is  worth 
notice. 

11  m.  Horsebridge  (Stat.),  1  m. 
W.  of  King's  Somboum,  a  parish  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  philan- 
thropist, as  the  place  where  the  great 
educational  experiment  of  raising  the 
character  of  the  teaching  of  a  village 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
it  self-supporting,  was  so  successfully 
tried  by  tne  then  vicar,  the  Bev.  B. 
Dawes,  afterwards  Dean  of  Hereford. 
The  influence  of  Mr.  Dawes*  work  is 
stated  by  Bp.  Sumner  of  Winchester 
(^Ckmspectus  of  Diocese,  p.  ziv.)  to 
liave  been  "  beneficially  felt  through 
the  whole  diocese,  and  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  England."  The 
Church,  which  adjoins  the  high  road, 
is  Tr.-Norm.  (nave)  and  Deo.  (chan- 
cel). On  the  N.  side  of  the  latter 
is  a  sepulchral  recess,  in  which  is 
placed  a  stone  coffin,  with  a  figure 
m  low  relief,  the  head  destroyed,  but 
the  trefoil  canopy  remaining.  On 
the  edge  of  the  slab  is  the  naine 
William  de  Bras,  1186.  The  tower 
is  of  wood  on  8  sides,  but  the  W. 
wall  of  it  is  of  stone,  with  an  E.  £. 
corbel  table.—/.  H,  P.  The  ruins 
of  a  large  mansion  once  existing 
near  the  church,  but  removed  for 
the  schools,  are  said  to  have  been 
those  of  a  palace  of  John  of  Qaunt, 
"  time-honoured  Lancaster,"  to  which 
duchy  a  great  part  of  the  parish 
is  still  attaohea.    Very  large  and 


ancient  yew-trees  abound  near  the 
ruins. 

The  Church  of  LitOe  Samboum, 
2  m.  N.,  is  plain  E.  E.,  but  with 
some  pilaster  buttresses  on  the  N. 
side  resembling  those  of  Gorhamp- 
ton.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
ivv;  and  within,  occupying  the  place 
where  the  altar  shoula«be,  is  a  family 
pewl 

On  the  down  K.  of  Little  Som- 
boum,  traversed  by  the  high  road 
from  Stockbridge  to  Winchester,  is 
Worldbury  Mount,  the  summit  of 
which  is  intrenched,  and  contains 
an  area  of  about  20  acres.  On  the 
side  facing  the  road  is  the  figure  of  a 
white  horse  cut  in  the  turf,  but  of  no 
great  antiquity. 

AsMeu  Church,  about  1  m.  S.E. 
of  Little  Somboum,  is  Norm.,  and 
retains  most  of  the  original  small 
windows.  In  the  W.  gable  are 
round-headed  openings  for  2  bells, 
with  Norm,  imposts  (comp.  Littieton 
and  Gorhampton,  Btes.  18, 20).  The 
chancel  arch  is  very  small,  with  an 
opening  on  each  side  more  than  half 
as  wide  as  the  arch  itself. — /.  H.  P. 
The  poor-box  has  the  date  1595. 

W.  of  the  line  is  the  village  of 
BossingUm,  with  a  church,  r^uilt 
in  1839,  where,  on  the  line  of  the 
Boman  road,  which  here  crosses 
the  Test,  a  pig  of  lead,  of  nearly 
156  Ibsn  now  in  the  British  Museiun, 
was  discovered  in  1783.  It  bears  an 
inscription  referring  it  to  tlie  4th 
consulate  of  Nero,  a.d.  60  to  68.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  morass  when  on  its  way  from 
the  country  of  the  Oangi,  whose 
name  it  bears,  to  Glausentum  for 
exportation.  Bossington  House,  a 
modem  Elizabethan  mansion,  Tyr- 
whitt  Walker,  Esq. 

14  m.  MoUisfont  (Stat.).  The  vil- 
lage and  church  lie  a  short  distance 
W.  Almost  adjoining  is  MoUisfont 
Ahbey  (Lady  fuirker  Mill),  where 
are  some  remains  of  an  Augustinian 
priory.     A  Saxon  foundation  pro- 
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bably  existed  here;  but  the  priory 
was  endowed  after  the  Conquest,  by 
Balph  Flambard,  Prior  of  Ohrist 
Church,  and  afterwards  Bp.  of 
Durham,  who  has  usually  been  re- 
garded as  its  founder.  Ouier  autho- 
rities make  the  founder  William 
Brewer,  early  in  Eling  John's  reign. 
He  had  a  brother  known  as  '^uie 
Holy  Man  in  the  Wall/*  famous  for 
his  mirades,  who  made  lA^igp  bene- 
factions to  the  priory.  Eleanor, 
Queen  of  Edward  I.,  was  also  one 
of  its  principal  bene&ctors.  Henry 
Vni.  exchanged  the  priory  with 
Lord  Sandys  for  the  manor  of  Chel- 
sea ;  and  after  the  sale  of  the  Yyne 
the  Sandys  fiEunily  continued  to  re- 
side here  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  when  it  became  extinct 
in  the  male  Une ;  one  of  the  sisters 
of  the  last  Lord  Sandys,  to  whom 
Mottisfont  feU,  married  Sir  John 
Mill  of  Nursling,  ancestor  of  the  late 
baronet  The  house  is  ancient,  and 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  priory,  the 
cellars  of  which  remain.  Some  part 
of  the  cloisters  is  also  preserved. 
(Leland  says  that  Lord  S^dys  **  be- 
gan to  translate  the  old  building  of 
the  Priory  and  to  make  a  fair  Maner 
Place,  but  the  work  is  left  onper- 
fecte/')  In  the  house  is  an  ancient 
painting  of  some  interest,  represent- 
ing 2  legendary  events  in  the  life  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  1st  com- 
partment he  receives  a  visit  from 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  after  having 
passed  3  days  and  nights  in  fasting 
and  prayer,  in  order  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  a  paswge  in  Isaiah.  In 
the  2nd  he  is  writing,  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  form  of  a  dove,  hovering  at 
his  ear. 

At  Tirruibury,  2  m.  S.E.,  is  an  in- 
trenchment  of  uncertain  date.  Tinu- 
bury  Manor  (Hon.  R.  H.  Dutton). 

17  m.  Btmsey  (Stat),  Rte.  24. 

From  Romsey  the  tourist  may  use 
the  rly.  to  Southampton  (9  m.),  but, 
at  least  as  far  as  Redbridge  (5  m.), 
he  will    do    better    to    take    the 


road  by  Broadlands  and  near  the 
Test.  By  this  latter  course  he 
will  pass  NursUng  or  NvUhdUing, 
inter^ting  as  the  '*  Hnutscilling '' 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Boniface.  At  the 
close  of  the  7th  cent,  a  small  Bene- 
dictine monastery  existed  here, 
in  whioh  Winfrid  of  Crediton,  the 
future  apostle  of  Central  G^ermany, 
passed  his  earlier  years.  It  seems  to 
have  disappeared  (possibly  destroyed 
by  the  Northmen)  before  the  don- 
quest,  at  which  time  Nursling  be- 
longed to  the  Bp.  of  Winchester. 
The  church  here  is  mostly  Tr.- 
Norm.,  but  with  later  additions. 
There  is  an  ornate  17th-cent.  monii- 
ment  to  Sir  R.  Mill  and  his  wife, 
d.  1613.  In  this  parish  is  Grove 
Place,  a  Tudor  building,  with  a 
noble  avenue  of  lime-trees.  Near  to 
it  is  BoionhamSf  the  seat  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Colt,  where  there  is  a  good 
Dec.  church,  built  by  her  as  a  me- 
morial of  her  husband. 

For  Redbridge  and  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  to  Southampton,  see 
Rte.  26. 


ROUTE  26. 

SOUTHAMPTON    TO    RINGWOOD,  BT 
BROCKENHURST. 

The  Hew  Forest. 

8,  W.  Bly,,  Southampton  and  Dor- 
Chester  Line.    25^  m. 

[Some  very  picturesque  parts  of 
the  New  Forest,  lying  along  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Southampton  Water, 
may  be  visited  by  water  from  South- 
ampton. Beaulieu  Abbey  may  he 
reached  from  Hythe  (Rte.  21,  Exc. 
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bj  from  SouthamptonX  and  the 
comer  between  the  Beaulien  river 
and  the  Southampton  Water  is 
^orth  exploration  (Bte.  21).  Good 
views  of  the  Channel,  and  of  the 
opposite  Isle  of  Wight,  are  oc- 
casionally commanded.  The  drive 
from  Southampton  to  L3nidhurBt  (10 
m.),  and  thence  to  Stoney  Gross 
(6  m.)  and  back,  altogether  a  round 
of  nearly  40  m.,  will  show  the 
traveller  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing scenery  in  the  forest.  The  best 
centres,  however,  for  a  thorough 
enjoyment  of  this  district— as  de- 
lightfal  as  any  part  of  England — 
will  be  found  to  be  Lyndhunt  and 
Broekenhurst,  near  bofii  of  which 
there  are  railway  stations.  At 
either  of  these  places  the  tourist 
may  fix  himself  for  some  days,  sure 
of  finding  interesting  and  most 
picturesque  scenery  about  him  in 
all  directions.] 

The  West-end  Soutjiampton  Stat, 
is  at  Blechynden,  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary,  whence  we  proceed  to 
MiOhrook  (2  m.),  where,  in  the  ceme- 
tery near  the  Ch.,  Bobert  PoUok, 
thfi  poet,  is  buried.  JRedbridge(Sim.), 
and  ToUon  (4  m.),  the  last  two  form- 
ing in  reality  but  one  town,  which 
is  a  buey  place,  with  a  quay,  and  a 
flourishing  trade  in  com,  coal,  and 
timber.  Redbridge,  which  stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  Test  with  the. 
Southampton  Water,  here  crossed 
by  the  railway  on  a  timber  viaduct, 
^  m.  long,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
•*  Hreutford  "  and  Vadwn  Arundinis 
of  Bede,  who  describes  a  small 
monastery  as  existing  there  in  the 
7th  century,  the  abbot  of  which,  by 
name  Cynioert,  failing  in  his  attempt 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  two  sons 
of  Arvald  King  of  Wight,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Oeadwalla, 
delayed  their  death  till  he  had 
brought  them  to  Christian  baptism. 
(H.  Eccles.  iv.  16.)  It  had  quite 
disappeared  before  the  Conquest. 

1  m.  S.  of  Totton  is  Eling,  called 


Edlinges  in  Domesday,  where  the 
Church  (St.  Mary),  restored  by 
Ferrey,  has  some  points  of  interest. 
It  is  chiefly  Dec.,  "but  there  is  a 
rude  Bomanesque  arch  at  theE.  end 
of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave,  which  pro- 
bably was  part  of  the  Saxon  church ; 
its  simple  form  and  characteristic 
masonry  prove  it  to  be  of  very  early 
date,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  offered  by 
Mr.  Wise,  in  his  work  upon  the 
*New  Forest,*  that  William  was 
not  guilty  of  the  entire  destraotion 
of  churches  traditionally  ascribed  to 
him"  (B.  Ferrey,  in  GenVs  Mag., 
Aug.  1865,  p.  211).  2  m.  S.  is 
Marohwoody  where  there  is  a  costly 
but  disappointing  Church,  erected 
by  the  late  Mr.  HoUoway,  of  March- 
wood  Park,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Derrick,  of  Oxford.  Here  also 
are  the  largest  powder-magazines 
in  the  kingdom,  capable  of  storing 
76,000  barrels  of  100  lbs.  each,  and 
standing  on  17  acres  of  ground. 
Each  of  the  seven  carefully  isolated 
magazines  is  a  "  well-lit  and  venti- 
lated, and  beautifully  clean  pine- 
wood  cabinet  of  vast  dimensions, 
wall,  ceilings,  and  fittings  gleaming 
in  all  the  bright  dry  freshness  of 
that  wood,  with  not  a  speck  of  dirt 
to  soil  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief, 
or  sign  of  cobweb  or  stain  of  any 
kind."— !ZViik5»,  Nov.  8, 1864.  There 
is  also  a  barrack  for  a  garrison  of 
about  70  artillerymen.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  approach  of 
a  stranger  is  regarded  with  most 
jealous  si^picion.  The  magazines 
are  now  generally  looked  on  as 
dangerously  near  Southampton,  and 
their  removal  is  sought. 

About  2  m.  N.W.  of  Totton  is 
Taichhury  Mount,  with  traces  of  an 
intrenchment  on  its  summit,  one 
of  a  chain  of  camps  which  extended 
along  the  westem  border  of  the 
county.  On  the  further  side  of 
Tatchbury  is  PaulUms  (W.  Hans 
Sloane  Stanley,  Esq.),  containing  a 
good  collection  of  pictures. 
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Leaving  Totton,  the  rly.  bends  S., 
crosses  Netlej  Marsh,  and  enters  the 
forest  at 

7  m.  Lyndhwrgt-road  (Stat.).  There 
are  omnibuses  3  times  a  day  to  the 
town  of  Lyndhurst,  2^  m.  S.W. ;  the 
walk  or  ride  is  most  picturesque. 
The  tourist  may  establish  himself  at 
the  Grown,  a  very  good  Inn,  standing 
on  a  terrace  with  a  flower-decked 
front.  Lyndhurst  is  in  effect  the 
^^  capital  '*  of  the  New  Forest ;  and  a 
general  description  of  the  district  in 
which  it  stands  will  be  best  intro- 
duced here. 

The  whole  of  the  triangle  between 
the  Southampton  Water,  the  Avon 
river,  and  the  border  of  Wiltshire, 
seems  to  have  been  a  densely  wooded 
district  from  the  earliest  period.  It 
is  in  all  probability  the  ^'Natan 
leaga."  the  "Leas  of  Nate,"  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  as- 
serts that  the  country  was  first  so 
named  after  a  battle  in  the  year 
508,  of  which  Netley  Marsh  (which 
we  have  first  passed  over)  is  assigned 
as  the  site,  when  Cerdic  and  Oynric 
conquered  the  British  chief  Natan- 
leod  (Ambrosius). — J)r,  Guest  The 
name  by  which  it  was  known  during 
the  later  Saxon  period  was  Ytene,  or 
Ythene,  the  etymology  of  which  is 
uncertain.  Its  present  name  of  "  the 
New  Forest "  dates  of  course  from 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the 
entire  district  was  afforested.  Fictile 
vessels  of  the  Roman  period  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  the  site  of  a  kiln  fixed ; 
it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  more 
then  one  pottery  must  have  existed 
on  the  spot.  No  traces  of  ancient 
buildings  have,  however,  been 
found.  • 

The  formation  of  the  New  Forest, 
in  1079,  just  thirteen  years  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  like  the 
devastation  of  Northumberland,  is 
generally  fixed  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  instances  of  the 
Conqueroi^s  despotic  cruelty.     An 


examination,  however,  of  the  Domes- 
day record,  in  which  the  manors 
contained  in  each  hundred  are  duly 
inserted,  with  their  respective  values 
at  the  time  of  the  Confessor's  death, 
and  after  their  afforestation  by 
Williiun,  •  proves  that  the  ordinary 
accounts  of  wanton  destruction  are 
not  to  be  received  without  consider- 
able modification.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicler,  who  states  that  he  was 
the  Conqueroi^s  contemporary,  says, 
"He  planted  a  great  preserve  for 
deer  (He  sxUe  myed  deor  frith),  and 
he  laid  down  laws  therewitk,  that 
whosoever  should  slay  hart  cr  hind 
should  be  blinded.  He  forbsde  the 
harts  and  also  the  boars  to  be  killed. 
As  greatly  did  he  love  the  tall  deer 
as  if  he  were  their  father."  The 
Norman  kings,  as  we  know  from 
their  records,  were  as  avaricicus  as 
they  were  tjrrannical,  and  would  not 
willingly  sacrifice  their  revenue 
even  for  the  sake  of  their  sport. 
Hence  they  turned  to  their  own  use 
the  thickly  wooded  parts  of  the 
district,  without  driving  away  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest,  and  left  the 
churches  untouched,  if  they  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  hunters. 
Mr.  Ferrey  asserts  that  "  many  of 
the  churches  in  the  forest  stUl 
retain  portions  of  undoubted  earl]f 
work,"  and  we  know  that  soon  after 
the  afforestation  a  church  was  built 
at  Boldre,  in  the  very  wildest  part 
of  the  forest,  and  anotiber  at  Horale. 
The  Domesday  record,  moreover, 
proves  that,  although  80  manors  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  district  ceased 
to  be  cultivated  after  the  i^ores- 
tation,  the  great  majority  continued 
in  tUlage  as  before. 

Among  the  earliest  writers  who 
bring  specific  charges  of  absolutely 
wanton  devastation  against  William 
are  William  of  Jumi^ges  and  Orderic 
Vitalis,  who  wrote  50  years  or  more 
after  his  death.  After  them  the 
story  increases  in  horrors  and  in 
minute  detail,  until  at  last  Enyght- 
on,  in  the  14th  century,  informs  ua 
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that  22  mother  ohuiches,  with 
"•  villas,"  chapels,  and  manon,  and, 
according  to  some,  52  parish  churches, 
were  destroyed  and  removed  during 
the  formation  of  the  forest.  Orderic 
had  already  asserted,  what  all  his 
suooessors  copied  firom  him,  that 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  inhahi- 
tants  the  district  was  a  very  populous 
one;  covered  with  farms  and  fertile 
fields,  from  which  abundant  supplies 
were  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Win- 
chester. The  geology  of  the  New 
Forest  shows  that  this  cannot  have 
been  the  case ;  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  destroyed  churches,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  no  trace  or  foundation  of 
any  one  of  them  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered, while  the  only  two  churches 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  Milford 
and  Brockenhurst,  stand  to  this  hour, 
llie  real  grievance  was  the  sub- 
jection of  tiie  entire  district  to  the 
savage  forest  law  of  the  Normans,  a 
law  which  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  life  of  a  stag  as  of  far  more 
value  than  that  of  a  peasant,  and 
naturally  brought  all  sorts  of  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty  in  its  train.  Much 
of  the  New  Forest  had  been  a  royal 
liunting-ground  in  earlier  times; 
but  al&ough  the  Saxon  monarchs 
delighted  in  the  chase,  their  forest 
laws  never  approached  the  severity 
of  those  introduced  by  the  Normans. 
Their  forest  code,  aggravating  here 
the  calamities  resulting  from  the 
conquest  in  every  part  of  England, 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  "bad 
eminence  "  given  to  the  New  Forest 
in  the  stories  of  the  chroniclers; 
and  the  deaths  of  the  Conqueror's 
two  sons,  William  and  Richard, 
within  its  bounds,  supjplied  fresh 
reasons  for  enlarging  on  the  cruel- 
ties supposed  to  have  occurred  at  its 
formation.  Their  deaths  were  re- 
garded bv  the  conquered  race  as 
(livine  iudgments.  All  the  relics  of 
Saxon  neathendom  which  lingered 
under  the  shadows  of  the  great 
forest  o^  awoke  to  new  life ;  and 
it  was  commonly  thought  that  the 


whole  district  was  the  especial 
haunt  of  evil  spirits,  of  the  arch 
fiend  himself,  and  of  the  dwarfs  and 
mischievous  elves—the  "  malf<^  "  of 
the  rhyming  chroniclers.  For  the 
story  of  the  Bed  King's  death,  see 
"  Stoney  Cross,"  poaL 

As  formed  by  William,  the  forest 
is  supposed  to  have  had  an  area  of 
60,000  acres,  which  was  increased  to 
92,000  by  his  successors  (  Wiw),  or  to 
140,000 acoordingto  others;  but  very 
large  portions,  both  in  the  central 
parts  and  on  the  borders,  have  been 
alienated  and  disafforested  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  projects  have  been 
entertained  of  enclosing  the  whole. 
Defoe  proposed  to  colonize  the  forest 
with  the  Palatine  refugees  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine;  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  deer,  some  25  years 
ago,  was  avowedly  meant  as  the  first 
step  to  reducing  what  woodland  still 
exists,  either  to  arable  and  pasture 
or  unsightlv  larch  "intakes"  (plan- 
tations). The  present  boundaries 
of  the  forest  are  comprised  within  a 
triangle  formed  by  Calshot  Castle 
on  the  £. ;  the  Black  Hill  on  the 
Wiltshire  border,  N.W. ;  and  Dmrley 
Chine,  within  1^  m.  of  Poole  Har- 
bour, S.W.  The  scene^fy  witMn  this 
district,  although  throughout  of  a 
wild  and  sylvan  character,  where  not 
marred  by  indosures—open  heaths 
spreading  out  where  the  oaks  and 
beeches  cease — ^presents  strong  local 
variations.  The  comer  toward  the 
Southampton  Water  and  the  Beau- 
lieu  river  contains  some  fine  trees, 
and  has  a  good  sea-border,  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  views.  This 
part  of  the  forest  is  generally  called 
the  most  picturesque,  a  judgment 
first  pronounced  by  Gilpin  (*  Forest 
Scenery'),  and  echoed  by  all  his 
successors.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  railway  are  not 
better  entitled  to  this  distinction. 
About  Boldre  and  Bro(^enhurst  the 
trees  close  in  thickly,  and  a^ord 
some  excellent,  close,  woody  scenes. 
Q  3 
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Farther  W.,  and  toward  the  coast, 
there  is  much  fir  plantation;  but  the 
most  remarkable  portions  of  the 
forest  are  those  stretching  N.  from 
Lyndhnrst  toward  Minstead,  and 
thence  W.  to  Bingwood.  This  part 
is  the  least  affected  by  moaem 
changes,  always  excepting  the  ^eat 
loss — that  of  the  deer.  The  wide 
extent  of  the  scenes,  the  holts  and 
deep  woods  dnstering  down  the  hill- 
sides toward  the  reed-grown  valleys 
below,  the  stretches  of  open  heath, 
and  the  absolute  want  of  any  back- 
ground save  that  afforded  by  the 
forest  itself,  thus  preventing  the  in- 
trusion of  any  other  association — all 
combine  to  carry  back  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  old  days  of  the 

**  Uir  foreBte 
Amang  the  leyis  grene, 
Wherein  men  shoot  both  east  and  west, 
With  bowes  and  arrowes  kene." 

"The  best  advice  which  I  can 
give  to  see  the  forest,"  says  Mr. 
Wise,  in  his  admirable  monograph 
on  the  New  Forest,  "is  to  follow  the 
course  of  one  of  its  streams,  make 
it  your  friend  and  companion,  and 
go  wherever  it  goes.  It  will  be 
sure  to  take  you  through  the  greenest 
valleys,  and  past  the  thickest  woods, 
and  under  the  largest  trees.  No 
step  along  with  it  is  ever  lost,  for 
it  never  goes  out  of  its  way  but  in 
search  of  some  fresh  beauty." 

There  are  still  some  few  spots 
where  the  ancient  trees  remain  un- 
touched, as  thoroughly  medisBval  in 
their  character  as  the  nave  of  a 
great  cathedral,  or  the  tapestried 
hall  of  a  baron's  fortress,  but  the 
proceedings  under  the  Deer  Bemoval 
Act  of  1851  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  76), 
threaten  to  destroy  them  aU. 

The  principal  trees  of  the  forest 
are  oak  and  beech,  with  yews,  hollies, 
and  thorns  of  noble  size,  and  there 
is  an  under-growth  of  holly  and 
gorse  that  is  very  troublesome  now 
it  is  not  browsed  down  by  the  deer. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  oak  in  tlie 
forest— Qtieroii«j>ec{ttncu{ato,with  the 


acorn  on  a  long  stalk  (the  staple 
tree  of  the  country) ;  and  Q.  aes»i- 
flora,  with  the  fruit  stalkless.  The 
oaks  for  the  most  part  "  have  a 
character  peculiar  to  themselves. 
They  seldom  rise  into  lofty  stems, 
as  oaks  usually  do  in  richer  soils, 
but  their  branches,  which  are  more 
adapted  to  what  the  shipbuilders 
call  knees  and  elbows,  are  commonly 
twisted  into  the  most  picturesque 
forms.  Besides,  the  New  Forest  oak 
is  not  so  much  loaded  with  foliage 
as  the  trees  of  a  richer   soiL"— 

"Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
"strikes  a  stranger  in  the  forest 
more  than  the  absence  of  animal 
life.  There  is  hardly  a  blackbird  even 
on  the  wing.  The  cause,  doubtless, 
is  want  of  food.  A  few  black  game 
are  found  in  the  wilder  and  more  un- 
frequented parts."  The  animals  now 
to  be  found  there  are  foxes,  in  great 
plenty ;  badgers,  but  rapidly  ^sap- 
pearing;  squirrels  in  thousands; 
rabbits  in  equal  abimdanoe;  the 
New  Forest  pig,  parent  of  the 
famous  Hampshire  bacon,  which, 
properly  cured,  rivals  the  hams  of 
Westphalia  or  Bayonne;  and  the 
New  Forest  pony.  The  wild  pigs, 
of  which  BO  many  strange  tales 
have  been  told,  exist,  only  in  imagi- 
nation. Any  swine  the  tourist  may 
happen  to  catch  sight  of  are  only 
the  tame  pigs  of  the  villagers, 
which  are  regularly  turned  out  dur- 
ing the  "pannage"  month,  which 
begins  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
lasts  for  6  weeks.  The  borderers  on 
the  forest  have  the  right  of  doin^ 
this  by  paying  a  smcdl  annual  fee  iii 
the  Stewacd*s  Court  at  Lyndhnrst. 
The  pigs  luxuriate  in  the  acorns 
and  beech-mast,  the  latter  being  the 
originator  of  the  true  bacon  (the  low 
Latin  word  haco  is  no  doubt  formed 
from  the  Teutonic  names  of  the 
beech,  hoc,  buc).  The  Boldrewood 
walk,  W.  of  Lyndhnrst,  affords 
thicker  beech  woods  than  any  othet 
part  of  the  forest. 
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The  New  Forest  ixwy— "  i 
a  pony,  but  an  ugly  galloway  with 
a  big  head"— TFt2Jb'»«on— belongs 
to  the  original  wild  breed  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  northern  Europe, 
of  which  the  diminutive  pony  of 
Shetland  and  the  Hebrides,  and  that 
of  Dartmoor  and  Ezmoor,  are  only 
varieties.  It  is  the  ^^mannus"  or 
small  British  horse,  which,  like  the 
tutored  ponies  at  Astley's,  used  to 
figure  in  the  amphitheatres  of  an- 
cient Rome:  and  the  herds  of  *^equi 
silvatici  " — wild  horses— which  tne 
Domesday  survey  records  as  existing 
on  various  manors  throughout  the 
S.  of  England  were  no  doubt  of  this 
breed.  The  breed  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  improved  by  Arabian 
horses,  which  for  some  years  were 
sent  by  the  Grown  into  the  forest, 
but  they  have  lost  the  action  and 
form  for  which  they  were  once  cele- 
brated, and  are  still  degenerating. 
Herds  of  20  or  30  ponies  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen  in  the  forest. 
They  are  to  be  bought  at  all  the 
neighbouring  fairs,  wnere  from  15Z. 
to  202.  is  now  the  usual  price. 

Bince  the  death  of  Rufus  the 
forest  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any 
very  remarkable  event,  but  notices 
of  its  affairs  are  numerous  among 
the  public  records.  We  see  from 
them  the  ceaseless  encroachments  of 
the  neighbouring  landowners,  the 
cutting  down  of  the  timber  by  the 
forest  oflScers,  who  sold  it  for  their 
own  profit,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
Navy  Commissioners,  who  found  it 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  them 
than  with  private  owners.  In  1643 
Charles  I.  mortgaged  the  forest, 
with  other  Crown  lands,  to  Sir  R. 
Spencer  and  others,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment held  possession,  and  made 
great  havoc  alike  with  the  oaks  and 
the  deer.  In  consequence,  Charles 
II.  issued  an  order  that  no  deer 
should  in  future  be  killed  except  in 
his  presence,  or  by  a  warrant  from 
the  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  and 
he  seems   usually  to  have  visited 


the  forest  when  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

During  the  18th  oenty.  the  de- 
mand for  navy  timber  was  vei^  great, 
and  much  unlawful  destruction  also 
occurred,  the  greatest  offenders,  ac- 
cording to  what  a]:^ars  to  be  trust- 
worthy local  tradition,  being  the 
forest  officials  themselves.  They 
are  accused  of  selling  valuable  tim- 
ber at  the  price  of  firewood,  beside 
giving  20  *^ sticks"  (so  the  trunks, 
when  lopped  of  branches,  are  called) 
to  the  dozen,  to  their  oonfederates, 
who  had  timber-yards  at  Totton, 
&c.,  and  who  sold  the  plunder  at  its 
full  value  to  the  Dockyard  at  Port»> 
mouth.  Poaching  and  smuggling 
were  the  main  occupations  of  the 
poor,  debtors  and  criminals  found  a 
safe  refuge,  and  became  *^ squatters" 
on  the  waste;  many  of  their  rude 
wattled  huts  still  remain,  now  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  charcoal-burners, 
who  also  did  their  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  woods;  in  short, 
the  whole  district  gained  a  lawless 
character,  something  like  Waltham 
Chase  (Rte.  19).  No  one,  however, 
had  any  right  to  interfere  with  the 
Crown  lands,  and  things  remained 
much  the  same  until  1831,  when  the 
subject  of  their  management  was 
brought  before  Parliament.  About 
1850  an  official  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  state  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
in  consequence  the  Deer  Removal 
Act  was  passed,  by  which  it  was 
provided  tiiat  the  Crown  should  re- 
ceive 10,000  acres  of  land  as  com- 
pensation for  its  forest  rights,  and  a 
comtaiission  was  appointed  for  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
rights  of  pannage,  vert  and  turf- 
cutting,  claimed  by  the  various 
estates  and  towns  in  and  near  the 
forest  The  result  has  been  very  un- 
satisfactory. Th^  officials  in  charge 
are  stated  to  have  since  cut  down 
the  woodland  on  11,000  acres,  and 
to  have  condemned  5000  more,  '*  in- 
cluding nearly  aU  the  old  woods,  and 
constituting   the   last  relic  of  the 
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virgin  woodlandB  of  England,"  not 
only  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
oommonerB,  but  to  the  regret  of  every 
lover  of  nature.  The  gubjeot  was 
brought  before  the  Honae  of  Com- 
mons in  March  1875,  and  is  still 
under  oonsidaration ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  axe  of  the  destroyer  is  stayed, 
a  Parliamentary  oommittee  having 
-reported  strongly  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving what  still  remains  of  the 
old  woods,  and  unrestricted  access 
thereto.  Both  red  and  fallow  deer 
were  formerly  preserved  in  the  forest, 
but  they  had  become  comparatively 
scarce  in  the  southern  part  by  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  though  they 
abounded  in  the  northern  part  till 
removed  in  1851.  Borne  red  deer 
have  been  killed  weighing  without 
head  and  entrails  280  lbs.  There 
are  a  few  good  heads  in  the  hall 
of  the  Queen's  House  at  Lyndhurst. 
The  Queen's  hounds  used  to  hunt  the 
wild  red  deer  in  the  forest,  and  on 
one  occasion  upwards  of  30  masters 
of  hounds,  about  1500  redcoats,  and 
at  least  300  carriages  of  all  sorts  as- 
sembled at  the  meet  The  rush  at 
the  first  burst  after  the  stag  was 
like  that  of  a  charging  regiment; 
but  in  about  10  minutes  only  7  men 
remained  with  the  hounds.  These 
divided  in  the  course  of  the  run;  but 
the  hunted  deer  was  eventually  tek&n 
by  John  King,  Esq.,  the  then  mas- 
ter of  the  Hambledon  Hunt — who, 
not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
managed  to  secure  him  in  a  bam  at 
one  of  the  keepers'  lodges.  He  was 
afterwards  taken  to  Windsor,  where 
he  was  called  ^^King  John."  No 
such  *' solemn  hunting"  can  now 
take  place  within  the  bounds  of  the 
forest,  though  a  very  famous  pack 
of  New  Forest  hounds  is  kept. 

The  New  Forest  is  estimated  now 
to  contain  about  66,000  acres,  one- 
half  of  which  is  private  property. 
It  formerly  had  its  Lord  Warden, 
one  of  the  latest  of  whom  was  the 
lit.  Hon.  Sturges  Bourne,  who  cased 
tie  Bufus  stone  with  iron  {post),  but 


it  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  Department.    In  1873 
the  receipts  were  10,850Z.y  and  the 
expenses  876U.    The  forest  is  di- 
vided   into   9   bailiwiokB    and   15 
walks,  two  or  three  of  which,  be- 
coming  somewhat   populoas,    have 
been  erected  into  panshea,  and  had 
churches  and  schools  built,  of  Iste 
years.    The  gipsies,  once  numerous, 
and  for  the  reclamation  of  whose 
children  a  school  formerly   existed 
near  Fordingbridge,  have  now  almost 
wholly  disappeared.    There  was  once, 
as  in  other  forests,  a  long  train  of 
woodwards,  regarders,  foresters  and 
under-foresters,  but  the  number  of 
employes  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  removal  of  the  deer.    The 
chief  local   authority   now    is   the 
Deputy  Surveyor  (L.  H.  Cumber- 
batch,   Esq.),  who   resides    at    the 
Queen's  House,  Lyndhurst,  and  who 
executes  all  warrants  for  felling  tim- 
ber, for  the  sale  of  wood,  or  for  exe- 
cuting other  works  in  the   forest 
There   are  also  four  verderen  (at 
present.  Sir  H.  G.  Paulet.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hulse,  W.  H.  Sloane  Stanley, 
and  J.  Morant,  Esqs.),  who  hold  a 
forest  court  at  the  Queen's  House 
evenr  40  days. 

We  may  now  return  to  Lyndhurst, 
the  name  of  which  (A.-S.  Unde,  and 
hyrstzzttie  linden,  or  lime-tree  wood) 
suggests  the  idea  that  the  lime-tree 
wets  known  in  some  parts  at  least  of 
England  in  veiy  early  days.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  A.-S.  lay  of  the 
Battle  of  Brunanburh  (a.d.  937: 
**The  board- wall  they  dove,  they 
hewed  the  war-linden;"  exf^ained 
by  Thorpe,  as  "  shields  made  of  the 
lime  or  linden  tree");  whence  it 
would  seem  that  8pielman*s  bringing 
it  to  Kent  in  the  16th  centy.  was 
.only  a  reintroduction  {HaTidbook  for 
Kent,  Dartford).  The  town  (Pop. 
1544)  contains  nothing  to  interest 
the  visitor,  except  the  Chinch  and 
the  Q^een*s  House,  the  latter  a  plain 
building  dating  fnun  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  in  which   the    Forest 
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Courts  aie  held.  It  was  the  official 
xesideiioe  of  the  Lord  Waiden  (an 
office  abolifihed  in  1850)  when  he 
visited  the  forest;  and  in  it  George 
nX  spent  a  week  in  1789,  when  on 
his  load  to  Weymonth.  The  only 
part  shown  to  strangers  is  the  hall, 
iitted  with  green-oovered  magisterial 
seats,  and  with  a  grim  criminal  dock 
of  remarkably  massive  timber.  A  few 
forest  spoils  are  hung  on  the  walls; 
and  over  the  chimney  is  an  ancient 
stirrup-iron  of  uncertain  date,  but 
probably  not  older  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  traditionally  said  to 
be  tn&i  used  by  William  Bufiis  on 
the  day  of  Ms  fatal  hunting  :-^ 

*'  And  stiU  in  merry  Lyndhnrst  hall 
Bed  William's  stirrup  dtclcs  the  wall— 

Who  lists  the  sight  may  see ; 
And  a  fair  stone  in  green  Malwood 
Informs  the  traveller  where  stood 
The  memorable  tree." 

W.  S.  Roes. 

Lyndkurst  was  originally  a  chapelry 
ofMinstead.  The  IZih-ismiy,  Church 
(St.  Michael)  was  replaced  temp. 
George  II.  by  a  hideous  brick  struc- 
ture, which  in  1863  made  way  for  a 
more  worthy  successor,  also  of  brick 
(red  inside  and  out,  with  courses  of 
white  and  black),  from  designs  by 
Mr.  W.  White ;  the  style  E.  K.  with 
many  peculiarities.  The  spire  serves 
as  a  sea-mark.  The  chancel  columns 
are  of  Plymouth  marble,  window- 
shafts  of  Purbeck.  The  exquisite 
flowei^carving  of  the  capitals  of  the 
pillars  deserves  notice;  also  the 
fine  painted  windows  (E.  and  S. 
transept),  by  Messrs.  Morriss  and 
Marshall,  in  memory  of  Admiral 
Aitchifion  and  Mrs.  Pulteney;  an 
altar-tomb  by  Street,  for  Mr.  Har- 
greaves  of  Guffiialls,  and  (from  the 
old  church)  the  monument  by  FlaX' 
man  to  Sir  0.  P.  Jennings.  The  most 
noteworthy  feati^re  of  the  church  is 
the  magnificent  fresco  representing 
the  parable  of  the  10  virgins,  the 
gift  of  the  eminent  artist  F.  Leighton, 
which  covers  the  E.  wall,  a  work  of 
great  beauty  and  power. 


The  roads  from  Southampton  and 
Salisbury  unite  at  Lyndhurst,  and 
run  thence  to  Lymington,  passmg 
through  very  fine  scenery.  In  par- 
ticular, the  first  4  m.  to  Brockenhurst 
traverses  beech-woods  oi  great  beauty, 
which  have  a  park-like  character 
(Bte.  27). 

Lyndhurst  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
summer  visitors,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  gentlemen's  seats 
which  surround  it  The  principal 
are  CuffnelU  (B.  Hargreaves,  Esq.), 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  Kt. 
Hon.  (^rge  Bose,  the  friend  of 
Pitt  Many  of  the  great  minister's 
measures  were  discus^  and  matured 
here.  George  III.  was  often  here, 
making  it  a  kind  of  half-way  house 
on  Ms  visits  to  Weymouth.  Near 
the  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
lai^gest  rhododendrons  known  in 
England,  planted  1^  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Bute.  FoxUaae  (W.  G. 
Stevenson,  Esq.),  a  bad  imitation 
of  Strawberry-hill— the  magnificent 
oaks  in  the  park  deserve  a  better 
mansion.  Northerwood  House  (Lord 
Londesborough),  from  which  a  very 
wide  view  is  commanded  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  from  Osborne  to  the  Needles. 
lAnvDOod,  once  the  residence  of  the 
popular  novelist  Mrs.  Grore. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lyndhurst 
is  much  resorted  to  by  entomologists. 
Several  rare  butterflies  and  moths 
are  met  with  in  the  forest.  The 
botanist  will  also  find  some  uncom- 
mon plants,  especially  the  Spiranthee 
xstivalitj  in  a  bog  on  the  Christ- 
church  road;  and  the  Gladiolus 
lUyrieus  or  commuwie,  which  abounds 
among  the  fern  at  the  end  of  June, 
on  Yinney  Bidge,  near  Burley,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  tourist  will  find  Lyndhurst  an 
excellent  centre  for  Wa&s  and  short 
Excursions;  or,  if  pressed  for  time, 
he  may  make  in  a  single  day  one 
long  round  from  here  which  will 
show  him  all  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  forest  N.  of  the  railway. 
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He  should  first  proceed  by  Minstead 
to  Stoney  Gross,  and  the  scene  of 
Bufus's  death;  thence  along  one  of 
the  mam  roads  by  Picket  Post 
to  Bingwood;  from  Bingwood  he 
should  return  to  Lyndhurst  by  cross 
roads  through  the  forest,  visiting 
Burley  Lodge  in  his  way.  The 
entire  distance  will  be  about  25  m., 
and  the  latter  part  is  hardly  to  be 
attempted  without  a  skilfid  driver 
or  guide.  Those  with  more  leisure 
will  do  well  to  give  2  days  to  the 
journey,  sleeping  at  Bingwood. 

Between  Lyndhurst  and  Minstead, 
1  m.,  lies  the  picturesque  hamlet 
of  Emery  Doum,  where  a  chui-ch 
has  been  built  from  designs  by 
ButterMd,  at  the  cost  of  Admiral 
Boultbee. 

About  1  m.  N.  of  Lyndhurst,  a 
cross  road  turns  off  on  W.  toward 
Minstead,  the  little  church  of  which 
(All  Saints)  retains  some  relics  of  the 
original  structure  among  hideous  red 
brick  accretions.  The  Manor  House 
(H.  Compton,  Esq.)  is  celebrated 
for  its  rhododendrons,  covering  whole 
acres  with  their  brilliant  flowers  in 
early  summer,  and  seeming  perfectly 
wild.  The  village  inn  bears  the  sign 
of  the  "Trusty  Servant,"  with  the 
curious  figure  so  well  known  to 
Wykehamists  (see  Bte.  20,  Win- 
chester). 

The  scenery  from  this  point,  as- 
cending toward  Stoney  Cross,  is  per- 
haps as  fine  as  any  in  the  forest.  The 
pedestrian  will  here  have  infinitely 
the  advantage,  since  he  can  wander 
away  into  the  remoter  glades,  in 
some  few  of  which  the  scene  is 
little  changed  since  the  Bed  King 
lay  bleeding  on  the  hill-side  above 
him.  Mr.  Hewitt's  excellent  de- 
scription should  here  be  read,  still 
perfectly  accurate  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  deer,  which  must  now 
unhappily  be  removed  from  the  pic- 
ture. "  Herds  of  red  deer  rose  from 
the  fern,  and  went  bounding  away, 
and  dashed  into  the  depths  of  the  | 


wood ;  troops  of  those  gray  and  long- 
tailed  forest  horses  turned  to  gaze  as 
I  passed  down  the  open  glades;  and 
the  red  squirrels  in  hundreds  scam- 
pered away  from  the  ground  where 
they  were  feeding.  ...  I  roved  on- 
ward without  a  guide,  through  the 
wildest  woods  that  came  in  my  way. 
Awaking  as  from  a  dream,  I  saw  &r 
around  me  one  deep  shadow,  one 
thick  and  continuous  roof  of  boughs, 
and  thousands  of  hoary  boles  stand- 
ing clothed,  as  it  were,  with  the 
very  spirit  of  silence.  X  admired  the 
magnificent  sweep  of  some  grand  old 
trees  as  they  hung  into  a  glade  or 
ravine ;  some  delicious  opening  in  the 
deep  woods,  or  the  grotesque  figure 
of  particular  trees,  which  seem^  to 
have  been  blasted  into  blackness, 
and  contorted  into  inimitable  crook- 
edness, by  the  savage  genius  of  the 
place."— JJttraZ  Life  in  England, 

Many  large  and  venerable  hoUies 
are  scattered  through  the  woods 
between  Minstead  and  Stoney  Gross, 
at  which  latter  place  the  high  road 
from  Southampton  to  Bingwood  is 
gained. 

There  is  a  wajrside  Inn  (Gompton 
Arms)  at  the  primitive-looking  vil- 
lage of  Stoney  Gross,  where  the 
tourist  will  find  rough  aooommo- 
dation,  and  where  he  may  at  all 
events  secure  a  luncheon.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  road,  about  ^  m.  E. 
of  the  inn,  is  the  stone  which  is  said 
to  mclrk  the  death  spot 

"  or  that  Red  King,  who,  while  of  old 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led, 
By  his  loved  huntsman's  arrow  bled." 

Two  members  of  the  Gonqueror's 
family  had  already  fallen  in  the 
New  Forest :  Bichard,  one  of  his 
younger  sons,  and  another  Bichard, 
an  Illegitimate  son  .of  Duke  Bobert. 
Both  had  been  accidentally  killed 
by  MTTOw-wounds,  the  latter  in  May, 
1100.  On  the  1st  of  August  in  the 
same  year,  William,  with  a  long 
train  of  nobles  and  attendants,  among 
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iwhom  was  liis  brother  Henry  (after- 
wards Henry  I.))  arrived  at  Malwood 
Castle,  intending  to  hunt  the  next 
day  in  the  forest : — 

"  The  Bed  King  lies  in  Malwood-keep; 
To  driye  the  deer  o'er  lawn  and  steqp, 

He's  bound  him  with  the  mom ; 
Hia  steeds  are  swift,  his  honnds  are  good ; 
The  like  in  covert  or  high  wood 
Were  never  cheered  with  horn." 

W.  S.  Rose. 

Malwood  Keep,  one  of  the  royal 
hunting  castles,  lay  a  short  distance 
E.  of  Stoney  Gross.  The  moat  may 
8till  be  traced  surrounding  a  keeper's 
Lodge  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from  Min- 
stead.  On  the  1.  the  seat  of  General 
Parker  still  retains  the  name  of 
'^  Castle  Malwood,"  which  extends 
to  the  "walk"  of  the  forest  in  which 
it  stood. 

As  with  the  narrators  of  the  af- 
forestation, the  particulars  of  the 
death  of  Bufus  are  all  the  more 
minutely  supplied,  the  further  the 
writers  are.  removed  from  the  date 
of  the  event.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicler,  a  contemporary,  gives 
the  following  brief  account:  "On 
the  morning  after  Lammas  Day 
(Aug.  1),  King  William  was  shot 
-with  an  arrow  in  hunting,  by  one 
of  his  men,  and  afterwards  brought 
to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the 
bishopric. ...  On  the  Thursday  he 
was  slain,  and  on  the  morning  after 
buried."  ThiB  is  much  enlarged  by 
Orderic  Vitalis,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and 
others,  who  tell  us,  that  terrible  and 
mysterious  appearances  in  the  forest 
presaged  the  fate  of  William;  and 
that  during  the  night  of  his  arrival, 
he  was  heard  invoking  the  blessed 
Virgin,  an  unusual  circumstance; 
after  which  he  called  for  lights  in 
his  chamber.  He  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  a  frightful  dream,  and 
ordered  nis  attendants  to  pass  the 
rest  of  the  night  by  his  oedside. 
In  the  morning  an  artisan  brought 
him  6  new  arrows,  2  of  which  he 


gave  to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  with  the 
remark  that  "good  weapons  were 
due  to  the  good  sportsman."  After 
dinner,  at  which  the  king  "ate 
more  meat  and  drank  even  more 
wine  than  he  was  wont  to  do,"  and 
whilst  the  grooms  and  huntsmen 
were  making  ready  for  the  chase,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Berlo,  the 
Norman  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  whose 
business  it  was  to  acquaint  William 
with  a  dream  in  which  one  of  the 
monks  of  his  convent  had  been 
warned  of  the  king's  approaching 
death.  William  despised  the  warn- 
ing. "Give  the  monk  a  hundred 
pence,"  he  said,  "and  bid  him  dream 
of  better  fortune  to  our  person." 
"  Does  he  think,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  "that  I  shall 
imitate  these  English,  who  abandon 
their  travel  or  their  business  because 
an  old  woman  has  sneezed  or  dreamt 
a  dream?" 

The  royal  party  rode  at  once  into 
the  forest ;  and  whilst  the  rest  dis- 
persed, the  king  and  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrel  kept  together  during  the  day. 
Toward  sunset,  as  they  were  resting 
in  the  thickets  below  Stoney  Gross, 
a  hart  came  bounding  by,  at  which 
the  king  drew  an  arrow  without 
effect.  The  hart  paused  and  looked 
round  startled;  and  William,  who 
had  no  second  arrow,  called  aloud  to 
his  companion,  "Shoot,  shoot,  in  the 
devil's  name!"  Tyrrel  drew  his 
bow;  and  the  arrow,  glancing 
against  a  tree  (or  "against  the 
beast's  grizzly  back,"  according  to 
Orderic),  pierced  the  king's  left 
breast,  and  entered  the  heart.  He 
fell  and  died  with  a  single  groan. 
Sir  Walter,  finding  him  dead, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  at 
once  to  the  coast,  whence  ne  escaped 
to  Normandy ;  he  died  many  years 
after  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  body 
of  the  king  was  found,  late  in  the 
evening,  by  a  charcoal-burner,  who 
put  it  into  his  cart  and  conveyed 
it  to  Winchester.  At  the  first  re- 
port of  his  death,  his  brother  Henry 
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hastened  to  seize  the  royal  treasuies 
in  tke  oastle  at  Winchester,  in  which, 
after  some  dispute  with  William  de 
Bretenil,  who  supported  the  claims 
of  the  elder  brother,  Robert,  he  sue- 
oeeded.  (For  the  tomb  of  Bnfus  in 
the  cathedral,  see  Bte.  20.) 

To  this  narrative  local  tradition 
has  added  some  particulars.  It  was 
early  asserted  that  the  spot  on  which 
the  Bed  King  fell  was  the  site  of  a 
church  destroyed  by  Ihe  Conqueror. 
The  tree  agfunst  which  the  fatal 
arrow  glano^  was  pointed  out ;  and 
a  chapel,  in  which  masses  were  oc- 
casionally offered  for  the  repose  of 
the  king^s  soul,  existed  near  it  in 
Leland's  time.  The  charcoal-burner 
who  found  the  body  was,  says  tradi- 
tion, named  Purkess.  He  became 
the  ancestor  of  a  very  numerous 
tribe,  who  always  Uved  near  Stoney 
Cross. 

*  And  still— 80  nms  our  forest  creed— 
nourish  the  pious  yeoman's  seed. 

E'en  in  the  self-same  spot: 
One  horse  and  cart  their  little  store. 
Like  their  forefkther's,— neither  more 

Nor  less  the  children's  lot." 

W.  &  B06B. 

The  male  line  of  the  Purkisses 
died  out  about  1821.  Mr.  Lower,  in 
his '  Patronymica  Britannica,*  throws 
doubt  on  the  tradition.  *^  The  fami- 
ly," he  says,  ^*  may  be  ancient,  and 
the  tradition  true ;  but  the  name  is 
certainly  not  older  than  the  13th  or 
14th  centy.,  being  an  obvious  cor- 
ruption of  Perkins."  It  is  said  that 
T^rel,  in  his  flight  to  the  sea, 
stopped  at  a  blacksmith's  at  Avon- 
ford  (now  often  called  Tyrrel's  Ford, 
Bte.  27),  S.  of  Bingwood,  where  he 
had  his  horse's  shoes  reversed,  and 
killed  the  smith  for  fear  of  dis- 
covery. 

The  real  circumstances  of  the 
king's  death  have  never  been  ascer^ 
tained  with  certainty.  Tyrrel  him- 
self asserted  on  oath,  before  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Denys  many  years 
after,  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
or  to  fear  in  relation  to  the  matter, 


that  he  never  saw  the  king  on  the 
day  of  his  death,  nor  entered  the 
part  of  the  forest  in  which  he  felL 
All  that  is  placed  beyond  doubt 
is,  that  William  fell  by  an  arrow- 
wound  in  the  forest;  and  that  his 
body  was  hastily  interred  at  Win- 
chester. It  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
Tyrrel  himself  shot  the  arrow,  de- 
signedly or  otherwise;  whether 
William's  brother  and  successor 
Henrv  had  any  hand  in  his  death ; 
whether  the  bolt  was  that  of  some 
outlawed  Saxon;  or  whether  the 
arrow  was  after  all  a  chance  one, 
the  result  of  the  wine  and  revelry 
at  Malwood  before  the  chase  be- 
gan. 

The  oak-tree  against  which  the 
arrow  was  said  to  have  glanced  was, 
by  the  direction  of  Charles  11.,  en- 
circled with  a  paling.  It  has  now 
completely  disappeared;  but  in  its 
place  a  triangular  stone,  about  5  ft. 
high,  known  as  Bt^ut^$  Stone,  was 
erected  by  Lord  Delaware  more  than 
a  century  ago.  This  has  since  been 
cased  with  iron.  The  insoriptioii 
runs  thus : — 

*<Here  stood  the  oak-tree  on  which  an 
arrow,  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  at  a  stag, 
glanced,  and  struck  King  William  II.,  sur- 
named  Rufus,  on  the  breast,  of  which  stroke 
he  instantWdied,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  llOO. 

**  King  William  II.,  sumamed  Rufus, being 
slain  as  before  related,  was  laid  in  a  cart  be- 
longing to  one  Purkess,  and  drawn  from 
hence  to  Winchester,  and  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  that  city. 

**  That  where  an  event  so  memorable  had 
happened  mj^ht  not  hereafter  be  unknown, 
this  stone  was  set  up  l^  John  Lord  Dela- 
ware, who  had  seen  the  tree  growing  in  this 
place,  anno  1745. 

**  This  stone  having  been  much  mutilated, 
and  the  inscription  on  the  three  sides  de- 
faced, this  more  durable  memorial,  with  the 
original  inscriptions,  was  erected  in  the  year 
1841  by  Wm.  Sturges  Bourne,  Warden." 

The  stone  stands  in  an  open  glade, 
surroimded  by  picturesque  otJis  of 
some  age.  The  ground  about  it  is 
broken  and  varied.  The  tradition 
which  fixes  on  this  spot  as  the  scene 
of  the  king's  death  is  evidently  very 
ancient,  and  is  supported  by  other 
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ciroumstanoes,  as  its  vioinity  to  MaI- 
wood,  and  its  full  exposure  to  the 
sunset  light,  from  which,  according 
to  Orderic,  William  was  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  when  he  received 
the  fatal  wound.  A  short  distance 
below  the  stone  is  a  cottage,  said  to 
be  that  of  Purkess,  the  charcoal- 
burner,  into  which  iJie  king's  body 
was  carried.  It  may  occupy  the  site, 
but  its  bricks  and  beams  are  scarcely 
medisBval. 

A  little  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Rufus's 
Stone  the  Bracklesham  beds,  well 
known  to  geologists  as  the  ^*  Shep- 
herd's Gutter,"  "  Brook,"  and  "  Hunt- 
ing Bridge"  beds,  are  reached  by 
sinking  deep  pits,  and  beautiful 
tertiary  fossils  obtained. 

The  oak  against  which  Tyrrel's 
arrow  glanced,  so  Camden  asserts, 
used  to  send  out  its  leaves  in  mid- 
winter. This  was  certainly  the  case 
with  another  remarkable  tree  at 
Cadefiham,  -about  3  m.  from  Lynd- 
hurst  on  the  Salisbury  road,  and  not 
far  E.  of  Stoney  Gross,  which  dis- 
appeared about  the  b^inning  of  the 
present  century.  This  oak,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief,  became 
full  of  shoots  and  young  leaves  on 
old  Christmas-day  (Jan.  5).  Like 
the  Glastonbury  thorn,  it  was 
thought  to  do  homage  to  the  holy 
season,  being  perfectly  haxe  and 
leafless  before  and  after  that  parti- 
cular day.  The  Cadenham  oak  was 
a  '^boundary  tree"  of  the  forest. 
It  is  necessary  to  satisfy  inquiring 
tourists,  BO  a  successor  to  the  fame 
of  the  ancient  tree  has  been  found, 
but  it  does  not  inherit  its  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  road  from  Stoney  Cross  to 
Kingwood  (9  m.)  affords  some  very 
striking  scenery;  "holts "and mossy 
hollows  succeed  each  other  in  aU 
directions;  and  from  every  emi- 
nence the  eye  ranges  over  a  sea  of 
foliage,  the  tender  green  of  which  in 
the  early  spring,  or  the  richer  tinting 
of  autumn,  will  amply  repay  the 


artist  for  any  amount  of  laborious 
pilnimage.  About  halfway,  on  S., 
18  BMrewood,  through  which  the 
chase  is  said  to  have  swept  on  the 
day  of  the  Red  King's  death.  Near 
Picket  Post  the  geologist  will  remark 
some  extensive  sweeps  of  sand  and 
gravel  apparently  resembling  those 
of  St.  Catherine's-hill,  near  Christ 
Church  (Rte.  27).  S.  of  the  road  is 
a  house  rejoicing  in  the  singular 
name  of  IHlamgerbendi,  upon  which 
the  etymologist  may  expend  his 
skill.  The  house  itself,  which  com- 
mands a  wide  view  with  a  border  of 
sea  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  quite 
modem.  Remark  here  and  there, 
by  the  roadside,  cottages  of  red  cob, 
as  in  Devonshire,  somewhat  inter- 
fering with  Mr.  Ford's  Phoenician 
theory.  The  road  passes  at  last  into 
Ringwood  through  a  more  cultivated 
country.  (For  Ringwood  and  its 
neighbourhood  see  next  page). 

The  tourist  may  either  conclude 
his  day's  work  at  Ringwood,  or  re- 
turn to  Lyndhurst  by  cross  roads 
through  a  more  southern  part  of  the 
forest.  (These  roads  are  somewhat 
intricate,  and  he  should  take  care 
to  ascertain  that  his  guide  or  driver 
knows  them.)  He  should  leave 
Burley  Manor  (W.  C.  D.  Esdaile, 
Esq.)  on  his  rt.,  and  make  for  Bur- 
ley Lodge,  one  of  the  foresters' 
lodges,  now  occupied  as  a  farm- 
house. Here,  scattered  over  an 
open  field,  are  the  remains  of  12 
magnificent  oaks,  known  as  *Uhe 
Twelve  Apostles."  Five  only  are 
now  standing,  2  of  which  display 
very  large  and  superb  ruins.    like 

M  Uie  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn," 

these  shattered  trunks  must  have 
been  venerable  on  the  day  of  Rufus's 
death.  They  call  up  more  powerfal 
associations  of  antiquity  and  "  all- 
devouring  time"  tnan  the  most 
"reverend  ruins"  of  cloister  or  of 
castle. 
From  the  top  of  the  hill  beyond 
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A.  Bagot)  on  N.,  Beaulieu  may  be 
reached,  in  about  6  m.  (Bte.  21). 

After  passing  BrookenliTirst  the 
railway  enters  on  wide,  open  com- 
mons, with  distant  views  N.  and  S. 
The  country,  although  not  level,  i8 
nowhere  of  great  elevation.  Pictui- 
esque  slopes  and  banks  with  coppice 
wood  occur ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  brown  swells  of  heathery  moor 
depend  for  their  effect  on  their  own 
form  and  colour,  often  in  fine  con- 
trast with  bright  green  paths  wind- 
ing between  the  heath,  fern,  and 
furze,  and  water-plashes.  Through 
this  wild  scenery  we  reach 


Burley  there  is  a  very  fine  view  in 
the  direction  of  Lyndhurst,  distant 
about  4  m.  N.E. 

Proceeding  along  the  railway  from 
Lyndhurst  we  reach 

14^  m.  Brockef^urd  Jundion 
(Btat.),  Brockenhurst,  by  its  name 
(A.-S.  brock,  a  badger)  recalls  the  old 
days  of  the  forest;  It  is  a  small 
place  (Pop.  1139),  but  the  tourist 
will  find  fair  accommodation,  and, 
like  Lyndhurst,  is  a  very  good  centre 
for  excursions.  The  village  itself  is 
shrouded  in  fine  old  trees,  and  the 
scenery  immediately  round  it  is  very 
good.  A  branch  railway  runs  hence 
to  Lymington  (5  m.);  but  the 
country  will  be  better  seen  by  the 
pedestrian,  who  should  proceed  to 
Lymington  by  Boldre  and  its  churoh, 
fk  very  pleasant  part  of  the  forest 
(Bte.  27). 

The  Cfturc^of  Brockenhurst  stands 
on  an  artificial  mound  about  ^  m.  S. 
of  the  village.  It  has  a  plain  cir- 
cular chancel-arch  with  chamfered 
edges,  springing  at  once  from  the 
weJl,  without  abacus,  which  may  be 
Saxon,  and  is  at  least  very  early 
Norm.  The  chancel  itself  is  E.  K; 
remark  the  aroh  of  an  Easter  se- 

Sulchre  (?)  on  the  S.  side.  The  S. 
oor  is  late  Norm.,  and  its  ornamen- 
tation should  be  noticed.  Remark 
also  the  inner  arch.  The  Norm,  font 
is  square,  and  of  Purbeok  marble. 
In  the  churohyard  is  an  enormous 
yew-tree,  the  hollow  trunk  of  which 
is  17  ft.  in  ciroumference,  and  an 
oak,  measuring  21  ft.,  a  grand  ruin, 
covered  with  ivy. 

Close  adjoining  is  Brockenhurst 
Park  (J.  Morant,  Esq.),  in  which 
are  some  very  fine  old  oak-trees. 
At  Watcombe  (now  a  farmhouse) 
Howard  the  philanthropist  once  re- 
sided. The  views  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  somewhat  con- 
fin^;  but  occasional  glimpses  of 
blue  distance  open  with  very  striking 
effect.  Passing  beyond  Watcombe, 
and  leaving  Lady  Cross  Lodge  (Col. 


19^  m.  HcHmdey,  formerly  the 
Christckurch  Boad  Station.  Con- 
veyances may  be  had  here  to  Christ- 
churoh,  or  the  walk  (7  m.)  will  be 
found  agreeable.  Much  holly  is 
scattered  over  the  heath,  and  the 
views  on  approaching  Christchurch 
are  very  fine;  the  grand  old  church, 
Hengistbury  Head  beyond  it,  and 
St.  Catherine*s-hill  and  the  country 
W.  For  this  and  for  Christchurch, 
see,  Rte.  27.  About  halfway  be- 
tween the  station  and  Christchurch 
is  Hinkm  Park,  an  ugly  Georgian 
house,  the  residence  of  Sir  G.  T. 
Gervis.  On  E.  is  Somerford,  one  of 
the  granges  of  Christcnurch,  with 
some  Perp.  remains. 

25^  m.  BingiDOod  Junction  Stat. 
Branch  line  to  Christchurch  and 
Bournemouth  (Rte.  27).  {Inns:  the 
Crown,  the  White  Hart ;  the  name 
of  this  latter  inn  is  said  to  allude 
to  a  "white  hart  "which  afforded 
royal  sport  to  Henry  VII.,  when 
with  Philip  le  Bel  and  the  princess 
Joanna,  parents  of  Charles  Y.,  he 
visited  the  New  Forest.)  Ringwood 
(Pop.  1960)  is  the  principal  town  in 
this  comer  of  Hampshire,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Avon,  which  here  divides  into  three 
branches.  The  Roman  origin  some- 
times claimed  for  Ringwood  may  be 
set  aside  without  hesitation;  the 
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manor  was,  however,  of  some  impor- 
tance at  the  period  of  the  Domesday 
survey.  The  town  was  fSomous  for 
its  beer,  which  has  lost  its  reputa- 
tion, and  still  is  for  woollen  and 
cotton  gloves,  which  are  knitted  in 
great  quantities  for  exportation  as 
well  as  home  use.  It  contains  little 
to  detain  the  tourist,  except  the 
large  cruciform  Church,  which,  ori- 
ginally E.  E.,  was  almost  rebuilt  in 
1854,  and  is  worth  notice.  There  is 
a  fine  but  mutilated  Bra»s  to  John 
Prophete  (?),  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
Dean  of  Hereford  and  York,  1416, 
in  cope  ornamented  with  saints.  A 
district  church  has  been  erected  at 
Bisteme,  8  m.  S.  The  Nationcd 
Schools  J  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  Elizabethan  Alnuihotues,  erected 
for  12poor  persons  imder  the  will  of 
Mr.  W.  Clark,  with  the  tapering 
spire  of  the  cemetery  chapel,  also 
deserve  a  glance.  At  the  Qrammar- 
school  Bp. '  Stillingfleet,  author  of 
the  Originea,  received  his  education. 
It  was  from  Ringwood  that  the 
Duke  of  Monmouw  addressed  his 
abject  petitions  for  mercy  to  James 
n.  and  Catherine  of  Braganza;  he 
had  been  taken  about  8  m.  off,  at 
Woodlands,  in  Dorsetshire.  (See 
Handbook  for  Dorset) 

Lampreys  and  eels  of  great  size 
abound  in  the  Avon,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  Salmon 
and  small  trout  are  also  found.  The 
landlord  of  the  Crown  provides  a 
day's  fishing  with  man  and  punt  at 
a  fixed  payment.  The  swans  which 
frequent  tne  river  above  the  bridge 
descend  from  Somerley  (Lord  Nor- 
manton),  the  woods  of  which  are 
seen  on  N.,  2  m. 

The  house  stands  high  and  com- 
mands pleasant  views,  whilst  "the 
close  vicinity  of  stately  trees  is  very 
peculiar  and  striking."  It  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  Pioturesj  only  to 
be  seen,  however,  by  special  permis- 
sion. The  gallery  in  which  they 
are  arranged  is  very  successfully 
lighted.    "  No  master  is  so  well  re- 


presented here,  either  in  number  or 
quality,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  so 
tnat  it  may  boldly  be  asserted  that 
no  one  who  has  not  seen  this  gallery 
can  judge  of  the  powers  of  the 
great  English  master  in  their  whole 
extent.'* — Waagen.  Remark  espe- 
cially the  following  pictures  by  Sir 
Joshua : — 

Sketeh  for  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  (the  picture,  reproduced 
in  stained  glass  for  the  W.  window 
of  New  College,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Belvoir  Castle).  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  St.  John  and  Joseph,  in  a 
landscape.  A  gipsy  fortune-teller. 
Una  with  the  lion ;  the  background 
a  midnight  sky;  "the  whole  picture 
highly  poetical."  Seven  allegorical 
figures,  life  siee— models  for  the 
painted  glass  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  W.  window  of  New  College 
Chapel,  Oxford.  "There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  figures  are  the 
most  important  works  executed  by 
Sir  Joshua  out  of  the  field  of  por- 
trait-painting. Though  the  designs 
are  not  near  equal  to  the  heads  in 
point  of  finish,  yet,  as  designs,  they 
are  very  distinguished." — Waagen. 
They  represent  Justice  with  the 
Scales,  Temperance,  Charity  ("the 
power  and  warmth  of  the  trans- 
parent colouring  is  extraordinary  **), 
Faith,  Hope,  Prudence,  and  Forti- 
tude ("of  extraordinary  power  of 
colouring").  Portrait  of  Lady 
Hamilton.  His  own  portrait,  still 
youthful.  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Lichbald 
and  of  Lady  Pembroke.  Two  or 
three  pictures  of  children.  Portraits 
of  Miss  Gwyn,  and  of  Nelson — the 
latter  very  fine:  and  the  Infant 
Samuel;  "in  the  beauty  of  the 
head,  in  the  reddish  warm  colouring, 
and  the  very  careful  execution,  this 
is  the  finest  example  I  know  of  this 
picture." —  Waagen, 

Among  other  noticeable  pictures 
of  the  English  school  are— Portrait 
of  Pitt,  Oaimhorough,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  master.  Por- 
trait of  Lady  Hamilton,   Somney. 
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Portraits  of  2  girlB,  Hogarth,  Por- 
trait of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Simpton  (a  scholar  of  Beynolds). 
Landscape,  Morland ;  "  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  this  careless  master." 
Girl  crossing  a  brook,  Oreswiek.  Of 
foreign  schools  remark— Portrait  of 
the  Princess  Hary,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  Vandyck.  Virgin  and 
Child  and  St  John,  with  SS.  Jerome 
and  Francis,  Innooenzo  da  Imola. 
Landscape,  Artua  van  der  Neer. 
Sea-pieoe,  WiOam  Van  de  Velde, 
Portrait  ladled  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but 
inaccurately,  HcXbein,  very  fine.  A 
Stormy  Sea,  Bcuskhuyten.  A  Fresh 
Breeze,  FiOem  Fan  dtfFe/^.  Sketch 
for  Moses  striking  the  Bock  (picture 
at  Seville),  JtfimUo.  2  landscapes, 
and  scene  in  a  picture  gallery, 
Tenierg.  Virgin  and  Child,  Carlo 
Maratti.  Venus  and  Adorns,  Titian. 
2  landscapes,  Adrian  van  Diest^ 
*'very  poetical  and  successful." 
Landscape,  Wouvermans,  Land- 
scape with  Tobit  and  the  Angel, 
Domenichino.  Moonlight  luidscape, 
Artu8  van  der  Neer.  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  Parmegianino  ;  "One 
of  the  most  beautiml  pictures  I 
know  by  the  master."  —  Waagen. 
Small  landscape,  PauZ  ^Wa.  Moon- 
light, Albert  Cuyp,  Four  Angels, 
life  size  (from  a  convent  in  SevSle), 
MuriUo,  The  Doge's  palace,  Cana- 
letto.  A  female  figure  holding  a 
branch  of  roses,  Guido.  Slave  with 
a  basket  of  flowers,  MuriUo.  Land- 
scape, Buyadael.  The  Infant  Christ 
asleep,  MuriUo.  Landscape  with 
small  waterfall,  Buyadaet  The 
Annunciation,  Lesueur ;  "  Seldom  is 
such  an  important  work  of  the 
master  met  with  out  of  France." — 
WcMgen.  4  pictures  of  young  girls, 
Chreuze.  Portrait  of  William  UI.  as 
Prince  of  Orange,  Ckupar  Netseher  ; 
this  was  the  picture  sent  to  the 
Princess  Mary  in  England,  before 

In  the  library  are— Portrait  of 
the  Mother  of  the  2nd  Lord  Nor- 
manton,  Gainsborough;   sketch  for 


the  picture  of  the  Opening  of  the 
Will,  WtOcie;  and  2  Venetian  views, 
QuardL 

In  the  Dining-room  is  a  dying 
lioness  by  Bubens,  "  of  the  utmost 
truth  and  mastery."    Here  also  is 

E laced  the  statue  of  a  girl  about  to 
athe,   by  Bystrom,    the   Swedish 
sculptor. 

About  3  m.  beyond  Bingwood  the 
rly.  crosses  the  Hampshire  header, 
is  joined  by  the  Salisbury  and  Dor- 
set line  (Bte.  28),  and  proceeds 
onward  to  34f  m.  Wimbome,  40| 
Poole,  and  60^  Dorchester.  (See 
Handbook  for  Dorsetshire.) 


BOUTE  27. 

BROCKENHURST  TO  BOURNEMOUTH, 
BY  LYMINQTON  AND  CHRIST- 
CHURCH. 

The  Vew  Fontt 
By  Boad.    24  m. 

For  Broekenhurstf  see  Bte.  26. 

We  may  proceed  from  Brooken- 
hurst  to  Lymington,  either  by  road 
or  by  rly.,  but  the  former  is  greatly 
to  be  preferred;  the  distance  is 
about  5  m. 

For  some  distance  from  Brocken- 
hurst  the  country  is  open  heath.  In 
descending  toward  Hayward  Mill, 
on  the  Lymington  river,  a  striking 
view  is  obtained  in  the  direction  of 
Boldre;  a  steep  wooded  buik  rises 
in  front,  and  beyond  it  is  seen  the 
ridge  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  the 
bridge  crossing  the  river  the  artist 
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^11  find  a  different  picture.  The 
mill  is  below,  with  some  old  oaks 
overhanging  the  stream.  At  some 
distance  are  the  niins  of  Hayward 
House,  now  called  "  the  Mill  House," 
covered  with  an  enormous  mass  of 
ivy,  from  which  rises  a  stack  of 
moulded  chimneys.  A  green  meadow 
spreads  out  round  it.  This  is  the 
general  character  of  the  forest  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  stream.  Tlie 
heaths  disappear,  and  are  succeeded 
by  meadows  and  oak  coppices,  cover- 
ing low  rising  grounds. 

A  road  through  the  wood  leads 
iipwfvd  to  Bddre  Church  ("  y  Byl- 
tlwr,'*  the  full  stream),  which  stands 
on  a  hillock,  but  is  so  completely 
shrouded  by  trees  that  the  tourist 
approaching  from  Brockenhurst  sees 
nothing  of  it  until  he  is  actually 
within  the  churchyard;  from  the 
N  JB.  comer  of  which,  however,  there 
is  a  good  view  toward  Lyn^ngton. 
The  church  itself  has  been  much 
restored,  but  has  Norm,  and  E.  E. 
details  resembling  those  of  Milford 
(post).  The  tower  is  singularlv 
placed,  between  the  nave,  chancel, 
and  the  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  and  the 
organ  has  been  fitted  into  it.  Some 
arches  of  the  6.  aisle  are  circular 
and  qiute  plain,  those  of  the  N.  aisle 
E.  E.  The  church  is  nerfectly 
solitary,  without  another  building 
near  it;  and  may  have  witnessed 
many  a  brief  **  messe  des  chasseurs  " 
in  the  old  time.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  churchyard  are  buried  the  Bev. 
William  Gilpin,  the  author  of  *  Forest 
Scenery,*  and  many  similar  works, 
and  his  wife.  He  was  vicar  of  Boldre 
for  30  years,  and  died  in  1804,  aged 
80.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb  is 
worth  reading.  In  Boldre  church, 
Southey  married  his  second  wife, 
GaroUne  Bowles.  Notice  a  very 
large  and  fine  maple-tree  in  the 
churchyard. 

From  the  church  the  pedestrian 
may  descend  through  the  oak  wood, 
and  re-cross  the  river  at  Boldre 
bridge,  thence  gaining  the  South- 


ampton road  to  Lymington.  About 
1  m.  from  the  town,  at  a  gate  oppo- 
site a  small  cottage,  is  a  very  stnk- 
ing  view  of  the  river  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  *'It  is  what  the  painter 
properly  calls  a  whoU;  there  is  a 
foreground,  a  middle-ground,  and 
distance,  all  harmoniously  united." 
— OUpin.  (The  wood  has,  however, 
now  closed  over  much  of  the  scene.) 
~E.  is  St.  Austins  (Col.  G.  Close), 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Priorv  of 
Christchurch ;  and  across  the  nver 
is  seen  Vimr^s  HiU  (E.  J.  Parker, 
Esq.).  Leaving  Buckland  Rings 
and  Ampress  Farm  W.  (post)^  we 
soon  enter 

Lymington  (Pop.  2474).  Inns: 
Angel,  Nag's  Head.  The  town 
formerly  consisted  mainly  of  one 
long  rather  steep  street  descending 
to  the  river,  which  falls  into  the 
Solent,  2  m.  below,  but  since  it  has 
become  a  rly.  stat.  it  is  extending 
northward.  It  is  very  conveniently 
placed  for  communication  with  the 
W.  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  steamers 
crossing  in  half  an  hour  several  times 
a  day  to  and  from  Yarmouth ;  another 
boat  runs  daily  to  Cowes,  Ryde,  and 
Portsmouth,  returning  in  the  even- 
ing, a  cheap  and  very  interesting 
trip.  The  approach  to  Lymington, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  is  pleasant, 
but  the  town  itself  will  not  detain 
the  tourist.  There  is,  however, 
tolerable  "salt  water"  (not  sea) 
bathing ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is 
very  beautiful,  afforiUng  many  ex- 
cursions of  interest. 

The  salt-works  formerly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  were  perhaps  of 
British  origin,  since  large  heaps  of 
wood-ashes  have  been  found  on  the 
shore  adjoining.  (The  British  mode 
of  procuring  salt  was  to  set  on  fire  a 
pile  of  wood,  and  to  pour  sea-water 
on  the  ashes.)  Saltmaking  was  once 
a  flourishing  trade  here,  upwards  of 
40  salterns  Doing  at  work  less  than 
a  century  ago,  when  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  was   very  considerable. 
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They  were  gradually  reduced,  until 
the  last  two  were  closed  in  1866,  atid 
the  site  converted  into  an  oyster- 
breeding  ground.  This  project  hav- 
ing fail^  a  still  older  one,  to  con- 
struct docks  in  their  place,  has 
been  revived.  Some  timber  is 
shipped  at  this  port;  but  the  har- 
bour is  principally  used  as  a  station 
for  yachts,  and  by  outward-bound 
merchantmen  and  coasting  vessels, 
during  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds.  The  yacht-building  yard  of 
Messrs.  Inman  is  of  some  celebrity. 

The  manor  of  Lymington,  called 
Lentune  at  Domesday,  when  Koger 
d'lvry  held  it,  came  through  the  De 
Bedvers,  and  Isabella  de  Fortibus, 
the  "Lady  of  Wight"  (Bte.  32),  to 
the  Gourtenays,  whose  3  bezants 
still  figure  in  the  town  arms.  The 
I>ort  was  of  considerable  importance 
temp.  Ed.  HI.,  1345,  when  it  con- 
tributed double  the  number  of  ships 
and  men  for  the  invasion  of  France 
4hat  Portsmouth  did.  When  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme, 
the  Mayor  of  Lymington,  Thomas 
Dore,  proclaimed,  him  king,  and 
raised  a  hundred  men  to  join  his 
standard.  Lymington  returned  2 
M.F.s  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
but  was  reduced  to  1  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867.  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
was  for  a  short  time  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  was  near  Lymington  that  the 
young  King  Henry  II.,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  smpwreck,  landed, 
Dec.  7, 1154,  and  twelve  days  after- 
wards was  crowned  at  Westminster. 

The  Church  of  Lymington  (St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury),  restored  in 
1864,  is  of  little  interest.  It  con- 
tains a  monumental  bust  of  Charles 
Colbome,  Esq.  (died  1747),  by  %«- 
brack ;  and  a  monument  for  Captain 
Rogers,  by  J,  Bacon,  R.A.  The 
parish  register  contains  the  follow- 
ing entry,  dated  20th  May,  1736: 
"Samuel  Baldwyn,  Esq.,  sojourner 
in  thi8  parish,  was  immersed  with- 
out the  Needles,  in  Soratchell's  Bay, 


sans  c6^onie."  His  wife,  says 
tradition,  had  threatened  to  dance 
over  his  grave,  and  her  purpose  was 
thus  ingeniously  defeated. 

About  1  m.  N.  of  the  town  is  a 
large  earthwork  called  BueMand 
Rings,  forming  an  irregular  circle, 
with  deep  trench  and  double  vaUuin, 
and  strong  additional  outworks  N. 
and  E.  It  deserves  examinat»n. 
The  trench  is  now  covered  with 
wood— fir,  holly,  and  oak;  but  has 
a  path  through  it  which  may  be 
safely  followed.  The  area  enclosed 
is  very  considerable.  The  camp 
(British  ?)  commanded  the  creek,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which,  about  2 
m.  S.  E.,  is  Mount  Pleasant,  a  lofty 
mound  of  earth  which  may  have 
served  as  a  watch-tower.  Signals 
made  from  it  would  be  visible  at 
Buckland  Rings,  and  over  a  wide 
stretch  of  country. 

Not  far  from  the  Rings,  and  on 
high  ground,  is  the  cottage  occupied 
by  IMSs.  Southey  (Caroline  Bowles) 
before  her  marriage,  and  in  which 
she  died.  The  house  is  low,  with 
a  pleasant  garden  overlooking  the 
creek,  beyond  which  rise  picturesqne 
wooded  hills.  The  quiet  of  the 
scene  well  fitted  it  for  the  abode  of 
the  gentle  authoress,  whose  ^Chap- 
ters on  Churchyards*  were  written 
here.  Ampress  Farm,  nearer  the 
river,  below,  received  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  Warner,  from  that  of 
Ambrosius,  "the  last  of  the  Bo- 
mans,"  who  here  is  said  to  have 
made  an  ineffectual  stand  against 
the  Saxon  Cerdic. 

Excureians. 

(o.)  The  tourist  may  make  an  «• 
cursion  to  BeauUeu  Abbey  (Rte.  21) 
from  Lymington,  7  m.  The  road, 
which  crosses  Beaulieu  Heath,  is 
not  very  attractive,  but  the  Abbey 
will  make  ample  amends.  There 
are  also  some  pleasant  drives  along 
the  coast,  between  the  Lymington 
and   Beaulieu    rivers.      Baddesley 
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(about  2  m.  E.)  was  a  preceptory  of 
Knights  Templars,  the  chapel  of 
which  remained  tmtil  1818.  Ad- 
joining, but  nearer  the  sea,  is  Pyle- 
weU  Manor  Howe  (H.  W.  Askew, 
fisq.),  commanding  a  very  fine  view 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  village 
of  Baddesley  became  famous  toward 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  for 
its  groaning  tree;  an  elm  which 
sent  forth  a  strange  noise  from  its 
roots,  '^like  that  of  a  person  in 
extreme  agony.**  It  continued  to 
groan  for  about  a  year  and  a  half ; 
when  a  hole  was  bored  in  its  trunk, 
and  the  noise  ceased.  The  tree  was 
young,  and  apparently  quite  sound. 
No  satisfaotorjr  explanation  has  been 
givn.  In  this  neighbourhood  are 
Newtown  Park  (J.  Duplessis,  Esq.), 
and  nearer  Lymington,  WaWiampton 
(Sir  H.  P.  Burrard,  Bt.). 

(6.)  Yarmouth,  Freshwater  Bay, 
and  title  Needles  may  easily  be  visited 
in  a  summer  day's  excursion  from 
Lymington,  but  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  pass  the  night  in  the 
Island,  as  the  last  steamer  leaves 
Yarmouth  at  an  early  hour.  See 
Bte.  S4. 

(o.)  Hurst  Castle  may  also  be  visit- 
ed, though  the  approach  is  a  matter 
of  some  oifSculty.  The  best  way  is  to 
go  by  the  steamer  to  Yarmouth  and 
there  take  a  boat,  which  will  land 
you  on  the  rough  jetty  in  front 
of  the  castle.  Or  you  may  proceed, 
to  Keyhaven  (once  the  sporting 
quarters  of  the  well-known  Col. 
Hawker),  a  village  on  the  coast 
about  4  m.  W.  from  Lymlngton  by 
road,  3  m.  by  the  sea-Wfdl,  a  pleasant 
walk  when  the  tide  is  up,  and  thence 
take  a  boat  for  the  castle.  The 
passage  is,  however,  intricate,  on 
account  of  the  mud-banks,  where 
one  may  stick  for  some  hours ;  the 
state  of  the  tide  should  therefore  be 
carefully  observed.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  drive  or  ride  to  the  castle 
along  the  shingle ;  and  the  walk  is 
sufSiciently  laborious. 

Hurst  Castle,  which  guards  the 


Solent  Strait,  here  but  1400  yards 
across,  is  built  on  the  extremity  of 
a  bar  of  shingle,  that  extends  in  a 
curve  nearly  2  m.  from  the  mainland, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Christohuroh 
Bay.  This  bank,  formed  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  more  famous 
Chesil  ^nk,  consists  of  waterwom 
chalk-flints  and  gravel,  derived  from 
the  alluvial  drift  which  is  so  largely 
distributed  over  the  coast  district, 
and  "brought  up  by  the  strong 
tides,  aided  by  violent  westerly 
gales." — Wiw,  "It  is  remarkable 
for  its  uncommon  solidity ;  for  it  is 
merely  a  submarine  cliff  of  shinglo 
200  ft.  high,  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel close  to  the  castle  being  33 
fathoms ;  and  the  tide  flows  through 
it  with  a  rapidity  which,  at  certain 
times,  no  boat  can  stem;  yet  this 
natural  breakwater  has  remained 
unmoved  for  centuries."— /Str  H. 
EngUfidd,  Hurst  Castle  itself  was 
one  of  the  many  "  bulwarks  "  built 
along  the  S.  coast  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.,  a 
circular  tower,  with  lunettes,  re- 
sembling, though  on  a  larger  scale, 
those  of  Sandown  (now  destroyed) 
and  Deal.  It  and  Cowes  Castle  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  Solent  were 
maimy  built  from  the  materials  of 
Beaulieu  Abbey  (Rte.  21). 

What  now  remains  of  the  original 
castle  forms  a  keep  or  central  tower, 
on  which  is  the  date  1535.  On  each 
side  extends  a  wall  of  granite, 
1500  ft.  in  length,  with  numerous 
embrasures  for  heavy  guns,  furnished 
with  iron  shields.  On  the  beach, 
beside  storehouses,  is  a  lighthouse, 
and  also  a  signal  station,  connectecl 
with  both  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Lymington,  by  which  means  the 
approach  of  the  great  ocean-going 
steam^s  is  notified  to  Southampton 
or  London  even  before  the  vessel 
enters  the  Solent.  Almost  opposite 
Hurst  Castle  are  the  modem  fortifi- 
cations on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  men- 
tioned in  Rte.  34. 

From  the  Castle,  which  occupies 
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ito  remote  position  in  solitary  dignity, ' 
with  seagulls  for  its  only  companions, ' 
there  is  a  fine  sea  view  toward  and 
beyond  the  Needles.  It  has  always 
been  considered  an  important  post, 
and  for  an  attempt  to  betray  it  to 
the  French,  temp.  Mary,  one  of  the 
Uvedales  (Rte.  19)  suffered  death. 
After  the  Restoration  it  was  often 
used  as  a  state  prison,  and  a  Fran* 
ciscan  monk,  named  Atkinson,  died 
in  it,  1730,  after  a  confinement  of 
almost  30  years.  But  the  figure 
which  chiefly  fills  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  is  that  of  Charles  I.,  who  was 
detained  here  for  18  days,  before 
his  removal  to  Windsor.  He  had 
been  seized  at  Newport  by  Colonel 
Eure,  in  the  name  of  the  army,  and 
on  the  30th  November,  1648,  was 
removed  to  Hurst.  An  aoooimt  of 
the  removal  has  been  given  by 
Colonel  Firebraoe,  who  was  one  of 
the  King's  attendants. 

"  The  coach  went  westward  [from 
Newport],  towards  Worsley's  Tower, 
in  BVesh water  Isle,  a  little  beyond 
Yarmouth  haven,  and  thereabout  his 
Majesty  rested  [in  a  hut  where  now 
stands  the  George  Hotel,  Yannouth, 
according  to  local  tradition]  imtil 
the  vessel  was  ready  to  take  him 
aboard,  and  those  few  attendants. 
The  King,  after  an  hour's  stay,  went 
aboard,  a  sorrowful  spectacle  and 
great  example  of  Fortune's  incon- 
stancy. 

^^  The  wind  and  tide  favouring,  they 
crossed  the  narrow  sea  in  3  hours  " 
[evidently  a  mistake  for  f  of  an  hour], 
<'  and  landed  at  Hurst  Castle.  The 
captain  of  this  wretched  place  was 
not  unsuitable;  for  at  the  King's 
going  ashore  he  stood  ready  to 
receive  him  with  small  observance. 
His  look  was  stem;  his  hair  and 
large  beard  were  black  and  bushy; 
he  held  a  partisan  in  his  hand,  and 
(Switzer-like)  had  a  great  basket- 
hilt  sword  by  his  side ;  hardly  could 
one  see  a  man  of  more  grim  aspect, 
and  no  less  robust  and  rude  was  his 
behaviour.    Some  of  his  Majesty's 


servants  were  not  a  little  fearful  of 
him,  and  that  he  was  designed  for 
mischief,  especially  when  he  vapour- 
ed, being  elevated  with  his  commaud 
and  puffed  up  by  having  so  royal  a 

Erisoner ;  so  as  probably  he  conceived 
e  was  nothing  inferior  to  the  p> 
vemor  of  the  castle  of  Milan ;  but 
being  complained  of  to  his  supe- 
rior officer,  appeared  a  bnbble ;  for. 
being  pretty  sharply  admonish^  he 
quickly  became  nuld  and  calm,  a 
posture  ill  becoming  such  a  rhodo- 
mont,  and  made  it  visible  that  his 
humour  (or  tumoinr  rather)  was  acted 
to  curry  favour,  wherein  also  he  was 
mistaken;    for   to  give   the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel (Eure)  his  due,  after 
his  Majesty  came  under  his  custody, 
he  was  very  civil  to  the  King,  both 
in  his  language  and  behavuttr,  and 
courteous   to   tiiose   tha^'^ttendecl 
upon    all   occasions;    nor  was  his 
disposition  rugged  towards  such  as 
in  loyalty  came  to  see  the  King,  and 
to  pray  for  him,  as  sundry  out  of 
Hampshire  did,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties."—  AVr«6racc'«  Memoir*. 
Charles  remained  at  Hurst  imtil 
the  18th  of  December,  when  h^  was 
conveyed  to  London,  and  thence  ti 
Windsor,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
22nd  of  the  same  month.    The  room 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  him  at 
Hurst  Castle  is  nothing  more  than  a 
closet  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  on 
the  2nd  story  of  the  keep,  with  a  small 
window  looking  W. ;  the  dimensions 
are  about  8  ft.  by  4| ;  and  in  the 
face  of  Colonel  Firebraoe's  assertions 
of  courteous  usage,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this   cupboard  could 
have  been  more  than  his  dressing 
closet,  or  at  most  his  bed-chamber. 
'^King   Charles's   Golden   Bules" 
used  to  hang  in  this  room,  and  were 
said  to  have  been  placed  there  by 
the  King  himself.    They  have  been 
long  removed.    The  keep  now  con- 
sists of  2  great  rooms  or  barraokB, 
surrounding  a  central  winding  stair- 
case. 
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Betnming  to  Keyhaven,  the  tonzist 
may  prooeed  on  his  way  to  Ghrist- 
ohurcn,  keeping  along  the  coast  as 
much  as  possible.    (The  distance  by 
the  main  road,  from  Lymineton  to 
Christchiirch,  is  12  m.,  but  oy  the 
shore  Arom  Keyhaven  2  m.  more.) 
The  Church  of  MUfardy  about  1  m. 
W.  of  Keyhaven,  and  2  m.  S.  of  the 
main  road,  deserves  a  visit.    It  con- 
tains some  Norm,  portions  (8.  side 
of  nave),  but  is  for  the  most  part 
£.  E.  and  early  Deo.     The  whole 
has  been  thoroughly  well  restored. 
The  tower  (which  deserves  notice) 
is  apparently  earlier  (E.  E.)  than  the 
chancel  (early  Dec.).    Remark  the 
exterior  stringcourse  of  the  tower 
with  grotesque  heads,  and  the  long 
double  lancets  above.    In  the  church 
is  a  monument  by  Foley  to  Admlhil 
Sir  William  Comwallis;  and  one  by 
Macdawd,  R.A.  (nfith  bas-relief),  to 
Sir  James  Gamac.    Close  adjoining 
is    Mil/ord    Lodge   (Mtyor   H.  W. 
Goodwyn). 

From  Milford  the  pedestrian 
should  proceed  along  the  cliffs  to 
Hordle  or  HordtoeU  (2  m.).  The 
locality  is  well  known  as  one  of  high 
geological  interest:  but  the  view 
which  the  tourist  will  ei^'oy  on  gain- 
ing the  cliffs  beyond  Milford  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  attractive.  He  here 
finds  himself  on  the  shore  of  Christ- 
church  Bay,  "  a  semi-eUiptical  exca- 
vation, about  11m.  long,  formed  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  on  the  Hamp- 
^ire  coast,  which  is  here  composed 
of  an  extension  of  the  eocene  strata 
of  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight"— 3fan(eU.  The  sea  is  gain- 
ing rapidly  on  the  land,  and  the  beach 
is  covered  with  enormous  masses  of 
cliff,  tumbled  in  wild  ruin  among 
the  shingle.  At  the  W.  end  of  the 
bay  appears  Hengistbury  Head;  the 
£.  end  is  formed  by  the  long  bar  of 
shingle  on  which  Hurst  Castle  stands. 
In  front  are  the  Needles,  and  the  W. 
point  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  entire  lino  of  cliff,  from  this 

[/Surrey,  Ac] 


spot  to  its  termination  near  Mudc- 
ford,  is  rich  in  fossils ;  but  the  marine 
fossil  shells  usually  known  as  *^  Hord- 
well  fossils"  are  in  fact  procured 
from  Barton  Chffs,  toward  the  centre 
of  the  bay.  The  London  clay  hero 
joins  a  series  of  freshwater  beds, 
consisting  of  alternating  marl,  sand, 
and  clav.  The  alluvial  gravel  which 
forms  the  subsoil  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  this  coast,  appears  at  the  top 
of  the  diffs  in  a  bed  varying  from  20 
to  50  ft.  in  thickness. 

Thefreshwaier  deposits,  extending 
from  Hordwell  to  Beckton  CUffs,  con- 
tain shells  of  various  genera,  lacus- 
trine and  fluviatile ;  bituminous  wood 
and  seed-vessels ;  remains  of  mam- 
malia, of  an  alligator  known  as 
*^  Alligator  Hantoniensis,"  of  lizards, 
serpents,  and  birds.  These  remainu 
are  no  doubt  due  to  the  deposits  of 
an  ancient  river  which  flowed  west- 
erly into  the  sea  (now  represented 
by  the  beds  of  London  clay).  At 
Barton  cliffs  (2  m.  W.),  where  the 
London  clay  joins  this  freshwater 
deposit,  some  species  of  marine  shells 
are  foimd  mixed  with  the  others.;  but 
are  gradually  replaced,  as  we  pro- 
ceed eastward,  by  those  of  freshwater 
origin—just  such  a  succession  as  we 
should  expect  to  meet  in  tracing  the 
course  of  a  river  upwards  from  its 
mouth.  The  marine  or  London  clay 
strata,  stretching  from  Barton  Cliffs 
westward,  abound  in  fossils  of  the 
usual  class.  ^'  These  are  most  con- 
veniently obtained  from  the  low  cliff 
near  Beckton  Bunny"  (bunny,  the 
chine  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  the 
local  name  for  a  glen  with  a  brook 
running  into  the  sea),  ^^  and  occur  in 
greatest  abimdance  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  dark  green  sandy  claj.  There 
are  generally  blocks  of  the  mduratcd 
portions  of  the  strata  on  the  beach, 
from  which  fossils  may  be  extracted." 
(For  more  ample  details  see  ManteWs 
*  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
adjacent  coasts.') 

The  cUfis  are  gradually  melting 
into  the  sea ;  the  old  church  of  I  lord- 
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well  has  disappeared,  and  the  church- 
yard is  within  100  yards  of  the  pre- 
cipice. The  new  church  of  Hord- 
well  is  tolerable  E.  K,  with  square 
tower.  A  fanatic  community,  called 
Shakers,  established  themselves  in 
this  parish  about  1872,  and  excited 
considerable  attention  by  their 
strange  doings,  but  have  now  (1876) 
dispersed. 

i  m.  beyond  Hordwell  W.  we  reach 
Beckton  Bunny ,  a  bare  wide  gorge, 
with  beds  of  heath  and  gorse  Mnging 
the  cliff.  At  this  point  the  brack- 
ish water  beds  end  and  the  marine 
series  commence.  Continuing  aloi^ 
the  clif^  with  grand  views  across  to 
the  white  Needle  Bocks  and  the 
coloured  sands  of  Alum  Bay,  we 
reach,  3^  m.  from  Hordwell,  Chewton 
Bunny,  a  lovely  glen  fringed  down 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  with  oak 
coulee. 

The  pedestrian  may  proceed  along 
the  coast  to  Mudef ord  (close  to  Christ 
church),  keeping  to  the  beach  if  he 
is  sure  about  the  tides  (the  shingle 
in  parts,  however,  is  uneasy  walking) ; 
or  by  the  cliff-path,  commanding  fine 
and  extensive  views ;  or  a. more  in- 
land course  may  be  taken  by  Milton 
(ante).  The  cliff-path  is  preferable, 
for  the  land  views  here  are  not  very 
striking;  whilst  the  sea  rolls  in 
grandly,  dashing,  in  stormy  weather, 
magnificent  shrouds  of  foam  over 
the  (literally)  tottering  cliffs. 

About  2^  m.  beyond  Milton  (and 
9  m.  from  Lymington)  is  High  Cliff 
(Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford). 
The  house  is  approached  from  the 
land  side  through  a  thick  wood  of  firs, 
and  may  be  seen  during  the  absence 
of  the  family.  The  estate  belonged 
to  Lord  Bute  (the  Minister  of  George 
III.),  who  buUt  a  villa  here,  the  site 
of  which  has  long  since  been  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  The  present  house, 
buUt  by  the  late  Lord  Stuart  de  Both- 
say  at  no  great  distance  inland,  is  said 
to  be  in  danger  from  the  same  cause 
(the  landsprings,^  although  many 
years  may  elapse  oefore  its  fantastic 


turrets  are  overthrown.  It  iaamodem 
Gothic  edifice,  a  mixture  of  castle, 
abbey,  and  church,  picturesque 
enough  in  itself,  the  style  being 
determined  by  a  number  (^  frag- 
ments brought  from  monastic  ruins 
in  Normandy.  Many  of  the  window 
cases  and  arches,  and  the  firame  of 
an  oriel  window  in  the  garden  front, 
are  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Wandrille, 
on  the  Seine;  they  are  beautifal 
specimens  of  the  tracery  and  carving 
of  the  flamboyant  style.  In  the 
open  work  of  the  parapet  appear  the 
two  well-known  Imes  of  Lucretius — 

**  Suave  mari  magno  tnrbantibos   aequora 
ventis, 
E  terra  magntim  alterius  spectare  la.borem.'* 

The  sea  view  from  this  front,  and 
frolji  the  tower  above,  is  magnificent; 
and  the  amiable  pleasure  suggested 
by  the  Latin  poet  may  no  doubt  be 
frequently  enjoyed  here  in  stormy 
weather. 

The  house  contains  some  antique 
fragments  of  interest.    In  the  haU 
remark  some  very  fine  oak  carving  of 
flamboyant  character,  brought  from 
a  convent  in  Normandy.  The  designs 
are  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
the  wall  above  is  hung  with  good 
tapestry.     The  stained  glass  of  the 
window  (French  and  Flemish  of  the 
16th  century)  also  deserves  notice. 
On  the  staircase  are  indifferent  por- 
traits of  the  3rd  Earl  of  Bute,  of 
the  1st  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  of 
Wortley    Montagu,    beside    other 
£amily  pictures  of  no  merit.      An 
admirable  case  of  stuffed  birds  and 
animals,  euranged  so  as  to  represent 
the  trial  of  a  prisoner,  should,  how- 
ever, be  especially  noticed.     The 
magistrates  are   represented  by  a 
pair  of  owls,  whilst  a  weasel  acts  as 
clerk.    Two  bantam  constables  hold 
between  them  the  unlucky  culprit, 
a  rat  who    has  killed  a  chicken, 
produced  in  court  by  its  clamorous 
mother.     Bats,   a   hedgehc^,   and 
other   animals,  compose  the  audi- 
ence behind  the  bar,  where  is  also 
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seen  the  wife  of  the  prisoner  with 
a  bitby  in  her  arms.  The  whole  ia 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hart,  a  tazider- 
miflt  residing  at  Ghristchurch,  as- 
sisted by  the  suggestions  of  the 
Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley.  The  vari- 
ous expression  of  the  heads  is  most 
curious  and  amusing.  LitheX^braf^ 
is  a  small  cabinet  with  a  Omci- 
lixion,  attributed  to  AntoneUo  da 
Mesnna,  and  perhaps  worth  notice. 
It  is  (like  many  of  Antonello's 
works)  very  Flemish  in  oharaoter. 
Here  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay  killed  in  the  fight  at  Kd^ 
hill.  The  Dramnafoom  contains 
2  fine  tapestries  (date  1783),  after 
Berthelemy,  representing  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  BartholomeVs  day.  In 
the  Dining-room  is  a  copy  of  the 
well-known  portrait  of  Joanna  of 
Kaples. 

(Opposite  High  Cliff,  inland,  is 
Beacon  Lodge  (Major  Heneage). 

From  High  Cliff  you  may  proceed 
along  the  cliff,  still  commanding  a 
noble  view  of  Ihe  open  sea,  2  m.  to 
J(ftK2e/or({— the  ford  of  the  Mude,— or 
Muddiford,  a  little  yillage  at  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  estuary  that  stretches  up 
to  Christohurch.  An  omnibus  leaves 
for  Christchurch  stat.  at  9  a.m. 
There  are  2  small  lnn9y  lodgings  are 
to  be  had  in  many  of  the  houses, 
and  the  beach  affords  excellent 
bathing;  the  sands  are  level  and 
extensive.  The  low,  one-storied 
villa,  at  the  extreme  point  L  as  the 
road  turns  up  from  the  sands  to  the 
village,  is  G'itr<dtmore(Misses  Towns- 
end),  formerly  the  residence  of 
William  Stewart  Rose,  who  was 
visited  here  by  Walter  Scott  in  1807. 
Scott  was  at  this  time  at  work  on 
'Marmion,'  and  several  sheets  of 
MS.  and  corrected  proofs  of  the  8rd 
canto  were  despatched  from  here 
to  Edinburgh,  under  covers  franked 
by  W.  S.  Bose ;  who  alludes  to  this 
visit,  among  other  associations  con- 
nected with  the  place,  in  his  poem 
of    '  Gundimore,*     extracts     from 


which  occur  in  Lockharf  s '  Life  of 
Scott*:— 

**  Here  Walter  Soott  has  woo'd  the  northern 

muae; 
Here  he  with  me  has  joy'd  to  walk  or  cruise; 
And  hence  has  prick'd  through  Ytene's  holt, 

where  we 
Have  call'd  to  mind  how,  under  greenwood 

tree. 
Pierced  by  the  partner  of  his  woodland  craft. 
King  Ruras  fell  by  Tyrell's  random  shaft. 
Hence  have  we  ranged  by  Oeltic  camps  and 

barrows, 
Or  climb'd  th'  expectant  bark,  to  thread  the 

Narrows 
Of  Hurst,  bound  eastward  to  the  gloomy 

bower 
Where  Charles  was  prison'd  in  yon  island 

tower. 


Here,  witch'd  ftom  summer  sea  and  softer 

reign, 
FoBoolo  dburted  muse  of  milder  strain. 
On  these  ribb'd  sands  was  Coleridge  pleased 

to  pace 
While  ebbing  seas  have  humm'd  a  rolling 

bass 
To  his  rapt  talk." 

Coleridge  was  in  lodgings  at  Mude- 
ford  in  November,  1816. 

Near  Mudeford  is  Elmhurst  (Lord 
Bury),  a  small  Strawberry-hill,  and 
Sure  Homage  (M.  Ricardo,  Esq.), 
with  very  fine  grounds. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Christchurch 
road  lies  Burton,  with  its  **  Staple 
Cross,**  where  Southey  and  his  wife, 
in  company  with  Chas.  Lloyd,  spent 
the  summer  of  1797,  was  introduced 
to  Chas.  Lamb,  and  made  the  ac^ 
quaintance  of  his  correspondent  and 
valued  Mend  Kickman,  ''the  stur- 
diest of  jovial  companions.**  He 
returned'  in  1799  with  the  purpose 
of  settling  here;  took  a  cottage, 
"  Southey  Palace  that  is  to  be,**  got 
his  books  about  him,  and  wrote  a 
considerable  portion  of  his '  Thalaba,' 
but  was  driven  away  by  sickness 
and  "the  want  of  abler  medical 
advice.*' 

Beyond  Gundimore,  to  the  W.,  is 
Wolhaps  (T.  Entwistle,  Eisq.),  for- 
merly belonging  to  Sir  George  Rose, 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Walter's 
friend.  In  the  pounds  the  arbutus, 
pinaster,  and  cistus  flourish  in  jtro* 
R  2 
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fasion,  the  sandy  soil  well  suiting 
them.  There  is  a  long  and  very 
pleasant  terrace  of  greensward, 
completely  overhanging  the  sea. 
Opposite  rises  the  bold  mass  of 
Hengislbury  Head  CposO?  ^  which 
the  tourist  can  cross  by  a  boat  from 
the  Haven  Inn,  and  so  reach  Christ- 
church  by  a  rather  circuitous  route. 
The  direct  course  (2  m.)  is  by  the 
pleasant  walk  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
estuary,  with  the  stately  mass  of 
the  venerable  Minster  in  sight  the 
whole  way. 

[Christchurch  may  also  be  reached 
by  a  Branch  line  of  8^  m.  from 
Ringwood  (Rte.  26).  The  scenery 
is  striking  from  its  contrasts.  On 
W.  runs  a  high  and  barren  ridge, 
part  of  the  Dorsetshire  Downs,  but 
with  a  break  midway  near  the  Heme 
Station,  where  the  foliage  of  Heme 
(or  Heron)  Court  (Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury)  relieves  the  eye ;  whilst  on  E. 
the  Avon  winds  through  a  fertile 
country,  where  may  be  noticed 
TyrreFs  Ford,  the  ch.  of  Sopley, 
and  the  picturesque  grounds  of 
Winkton  (post),"] 

Christchurch  Stat  is  at  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  town,  the  Minster  at  the 
opposite  end. 

19  m.  Christchurch  (a  corporate 
town,  which  now  returns  1  M.P. 
(Pop.  2094).  Inn,  King's  Arms, 
excellent),  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary  that  opens  into  the  wider 
Christchurch  Bay ;  and  between  the 
two  rivers,  the  Avon  and  the  Stour, 
that,  descending  the  one  from  Wilt- 
shire and  the  other  from  Somerset- 
shire, here  join  the  sea.  Hence  the 
Saxon  name  of  the  place,  Tweon- 
aeteam,  from  the  island  or  peninsula 
formed  by  the  two  streams.  (One  of 
the  favomrite  schemes  of  the  great 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  property 
here,  was  to  render  the  Avon  navi- 
gable to  Salisbury,  and  to  make  the 
harbour  an  anchorage  for  men-of- 
war).  The  great  Augustinian  priory 
of   ChriHchwrch,  however,  founded 


here  before  the  Conquest,  soon  super- 
seded this  earlier  name,  although 
the  place  was  still  occasionally 
called  "Christchurch  Twineham." 
The  Ang.-Sax.  Chronicle  alludes  to 
Tweoxneam  or  Twineham  in  the 
year  901,  when,  dining  the  contest 
for  the  crown  between  Edward  the 
Elder  and  his  kinsman  Ethelwald,  the 
latter  took  Wimbome  and  Tweox- 
neam. The  manor  of  Twineham  be- 
longed to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted 
by  Henry  I.  to  Richard  de  Redvers, 
whose  descendants  continued  to  pos- 
sess it  until  129S,  when  the  Countess 
Isabella  de  Fortibus  soldit  to  Edward 
I.,  together  with  the  royalties  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  the  manor  of  Lam- 
beth. A  lease  of  the  manor  of  Twyne- 
ham  was  subsequently  granted  both 
to  the  Montacutes  and  to  the  Ne- 
villes, Earls  of  Salisbury,  whose 
descendant  the  unfortunate  Countess 
Margaret,  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
enjoyed  it  until  her  attainder  in 
April,  1539.  Christchurch  was  visited 
by  Edward  VI.  in  his  southern  pro- 
gress in  vain  pursuit  of  health  shortly 
before  his  death. 

The  town  of  Christchurch  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  two  long,  strag- 
gling streets,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  its  antiquities,  has  nothing  to  in- 
terest the  tourist.  It  is,  however, 
the  only  place  in  EngUnd  which  con- 
tains manufactories  of  fusee  chains 
for  clocks  and  watches.  All  the 
necessary  implements  for  the  work 
are  made  in  the  factory,  as  well  as 
the  chains  themselves.  The  great 
attractions  of  Christchurch  are  its 
Priory  church,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Norman  house  by  the  side  of  the 
Avon. 

The  Church  stands  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  meadows  between  two 
rivers,  and  its  tower  forms  a  noted 
sea-mark.  The  year  in  which  the 
Saxon  church  was  founded  is  un- 
known; but  a  religious  establish- 
ment, consisting  of  a  dean  and  25 
secular  canons,  existed  here  at  the 
period   of  the   Domesday   survey, 
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which  in*  the  year  1150  (temp. 
Stephen)  was  converted  into  a  priory 
of  Augustinian  canons  reg^ular,  under 
the  auspices  of  Baldwin  de  Bedvers, 
£arl  of  Devon,  whose  descendants 
continued  to  he  liberal  benefactors  to 
the  house.  Most  of  the  succeeding 
kings  also  made  large  grants  to  the 
priory,  the  annual  income  of  which, 
at  the  surrender,  was  5192.  The 
prior  is  described  in  the  commis- 
sioners' report  as  a  "  very  honest,  com- 
formable  («tc)  person,'*  and  the  house 
as  **  well  furnished  with  Jewells  and 
plate,  wherof  some  be  meet  for  the 
King's  Maiesty's  use."  Leland  had 
before  declared  that  the  library  was 
all  but  empty,  containing  only  one 
small  volume  on  the  old  English 
laws;  and  tradition  asserts  that 
the  townspeople  distinguished  the 
canons  as  **  priory  lubbers  " — a  name 
scarcely  indicative  of  learning  or 
activity.  The  priory  lands  have 
had  various  possessors.  The  site 
and  entire  fabric  of  the  church, 
together  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
were  granted  in  1540  for  the  general 
use  of  the  parish.  Up  to  this  time 
the  western  part  of  the  nave  alone 
had  served  as  the  parish  church; 
the  eastern  i>ortion  and  the  choir 
being  reserved  entirely  for  the  ca- 
nons. Various  works  of  well-directed 
restoration  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Garbett 
of  Winchester,  and  Mr.  Ferrey, 
during  the  last  60  years.  The  church 
is  for  the  most  -part  of  two  periods, 
Norm,  and  late  Perp.,  both  of  which 
afford  excellent  specimens  of  their 
respective  styles.  The  outline  is 
somewhat  disappointing,  the  single 
western  tower,  the  loss  of  tiie 
central  tower,  and  the  lowness  of 
the  transepts,  giving  it  much  of  a 
parochial  character.  Observe  the 
gigantic  N.  Porch ;  the  richly  deco- 
rated circular  Ncrm,  Turret  at  the 
E.  angle  of  the  N.  transept;  and 
St.  MiehaePs  Loft  above  the  Lady 
Chapel.  The  building  affords  one 
of  tne  best  remaining  examples  of 


the  union  of  a  monastic  and  paro- 
chial church. 

The  visitor  enters  by  the  N.  porch^ 
as  usual  on  the  town  side  of  the 
church  (the  priory  buildings  were 
on  the  S.  side).  This  is  E.  E.,  and 
of  very  unusual  size,  projecting 
more  than  40  ft.,  and  rising  nearly 
to  the  parapet  of  the  main  building. 
This  porch  has  been  beautifully 
restored,  and  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles ;  the  vaulting,  which  had  been 
destroyed,  replaced;  and  the  Fur- 
beck  marble  shafts  made  good  and 
polished.  The  upper  story  may 
probably  have  served  as  a  muniment- 
room,  or  for  the  school  which  was 
attached  to  the  priory  from  a  very 
early  period.  Kemark  especially 
the.  recessed  arch  opening  to  the 
church,  and  the  ornament  in  the 
tympanum.  A  figure  of  the  Sa- 
viour no  doubt  occupied  the  central 
space.  The  windows  and  buttresses 
of  the  N.  aisle  are  E.  E.,  but  the 
rest  is  of  the  original  Norm,  work 
with  stone  vaulting.  The  nave 
itself,  of  7  bays,  wMch  now  serves 
as  the  parish  church,  is  Norm,  to 
the  top  of  the  triforium ;  the  dere- 
storr  above  is  E.  £.,  and  the  stucco 
vaulting  is  modem.  The  Norm, 
portion  is  very  probably  the  work 
of  Ralph  Flambard,  the  iniquitous 
minister  of  Rufus,  called  by  Peter  of 
Blois  "omnium  virorum  in  terra 
cupidissimus  et  pessimus."  He  was 
jy&ua.  of  Ghristchurch  before  his 
elevation  to  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, and  is  known  to  have  rebuilt 
the  whole  of  the  church  and  con- 
ventual buildings.  The  nave  of 
Durham  Cathedral,  also  built  by 
Flambard,  should  be  compared 
throughout.  The  8.  aisle  retains 
its  original  stone  vaulting,  and  has 
a  fine  Norm,  arcade  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall,  above 
which  are  Dec.  windows  restored  by 
Mr.  Ferrey.  The  monks*  door  at  the 
W.,  and  the  very  curious  prior^s  door, 
very  French  in  its  character,  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle,  mark  the 
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position  of  the  cloisters.  Here  is  a 
memorial  window  for  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  sen.,  placed  there  by  his 
son,  the  well-known  architect.  Mr. 
Ferrey,  a  native  of  Christchnrch, 
was  employed  in  the  restoration  of 
the  nave;  and  his  'Antiquities  of 
Christchnrch,'  London,  1834,  should 
be  consulted  by  those  who  desire 
more  ample  information  than  can 
here  be  given.  At  the  W.  end  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  dormitory 
remain  in  the  depth  of  the  wall, 
with  a  benatura  for  the  monks  on 
entering  the  church  opposite. 

The  Western  tower  (erected  as  at 
Fnmess,  Bolton,  Shrewsbury,  Wim- 
bome,  &c.,  in  the  centre  of  the  W. 
end  of  the  nave,  shortly  before  the 
Dissolution)  is  Perp.  It  contains  a 
memorial  for  Shelley  the  poet  and 
his  wife,  placed  here  by  their  son, 
Sir  Percy  F.  Shelley  of  Boscombe. 
The  sculpture,  dated  1854,  is  by 
TFee&««,  A.R.A.  The  body  of  Shelley, 
relaxed  in  death,  with  seaweed  flung 
over  the  arm,  is  held  on  the  knees 
of  his  wife,  who  bends  over  it.  At 
the  side  are  rocks  and  a  fragment  of 
wreck.  The  figures  are  in  white 
marble,  with  a  background  of  veined 
grey.  Below  are  the  lines  from  his 
own*Adonai8* — 

**  He  hath  oataoar'd  the  shadow  of  our  night; 

Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  deUght, 
Can  touch  him  not,  and  torture  not  again. 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow 
stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in 
vain; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum. 
With  sparklesB  ashes  load  an  unlamented 
urn." 

The  monument  (though  beauti- 
fully executed)  is  painfully  sug- 
gestive of  a  designed  caricature  of 
an  Italian  pietk  (where  the  Virgin 
supports  the  body  of  the  Saviour). 
It  is  also  entirely  opposed  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  poefs  death ;  and 
its  unfitness  for  a  position  in  a 
Christian  church  becomes  the  more 


f^parent  the  longer  it  is  studied. 
Tme  tracery  of  the  great  W.  window 
was  restored  in  1860.  It  is  filled 
with  stained  glass  by  Lavers,  illus- 
trating the  Te  Deum,  presented  by 
the  late  Admiral  Waloot. 

The  N.  transept  is  perhaps  earlier 
than  the  Norm,  work  of  the  nave,  and 
has  small  circular  arches  with  plain 
soffetes  opening  into  the  aisle.  The 
S.  window  is  Perp.  The  8,  transept 
has  Perp.  clustered  pilasters  at  the 
angles,  and  just  within  the  opening 
to  the  nave.  The  upper  part  is  cut 
off  by  a  modem  flat  roof.  The  stone 
vault  was  barbarously  destroyed 
between  1788  and  1820.  Some  of 
the  bosses  remain  in  the  N.  chancel 
aisle.  The  arch  westward  into  the 
aisle  is  F.  E. ;  that  opposite  is  Perp., 
with  W.  E.,  the  initials  of  William 
Eyre,  chosen  prior  in  1502,  on  the 
side  panelling.  Each  transept  had 
a  Norm  apHdcd  ehapd  to  tiie  E. 
That  in  tne  S.  transept  remains; 
that  to  the  N.  has  given  place  to  2 
early  Dec  chantries,  erected  by  the 
Montacutes.  Each  transept  stands 
on  a  Norm,  crypt,  that  to  the  N. 
once  full  of  human  bones,  now 
removed ;  and  there  are  rooms  over 
the  chapels. 

A  very  rich  Bood-sereen  (temp. 
Edward  HE.,  well  restored  by  TiSj. 
Ferrey  in  1848)  divides  the  nave 
from  the  choir  of  the  canons,  which 
formerly  included  the  first  bay  of  the 
nave.  After  the  fall  of  the  central 
tower,  of  which  the  huge  R  gable 
of  the  nave  preserves  some  portions 
—two  of  the  lantern  windows  may 
be  seen  between  the  vault  and  the 
timber  roof  of  the  choir— the  ritual 
and  architectural  choirs  were  made 
to  correspond,  and  the  rood-screen 
erected.  This  is  throughout  late 
Perp.,  with  the  initials  of  Prior 
Eyre  on  the  bosses  of  the  roof,  indi- 
cating, no  doubt,  that  much  of  the 
new  work  was  completed  in  his  time. 
This  part  of  the  church  is  very  lofty 
and  mie,  and  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion.   The  rich  groined  roof,  dirided 
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into  4  bays,  has  remarkable  lantern- 
like  corbels.  Observe  the  manner 
and  positions  in  which  the  colour- 
ing (much  of  which  remains)  was 
introduced  —  on  the  capitals  of 
Ihe  slender  pilasters  running  up 
to  the  roof  between  the  windows — 
on  the  figures  under  the  brackets — 
on  the  roof  bosses — and  in  the  qua- 
trefoils  of  the  panels.  The  western 
part  of  the  choir  retains  the  ancient 
stalls,  the  style  verging  on  the 
cinquecento.  (It  should  here  be 
remarked  that  an  historical  or  rather 
satirical  character  has  been  assigned 
to  these  carvings — ^utterljr  without 
foundation.)  The  great  height  of  the 
high  altar  above  the  nave,  and  the 
lowness  of  the  Lady  Chapel  altar, 
which  retains  its  stone  slab  in  the 
original  position,  should  be  observ'ed. 
The  present  altar  at  the  E.  end  was, 
according  to  its  inscription,  ^  made 
and  presented  to  this  church  by 
Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  a.d.  1831." 
Pugin's  first  wife  was  buried  in  the 
N.  chancel  aisle.  It  is  scarcely  a  good 
specimen  of  the  taste  of  its  donor, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  infinitely 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  this  venerable  church.  About 
the  altar  rises  a  remarkable  reredos, 
^  one  of  the  same  type  as  those  of 
Winchester,  St.  Alban*s,  and  St. 
Mary's  Overie,  and  now  the  richest 
of  the  four."  It  represents  the  stem 
of  Jesse,  who  lies  asleep  above  the 
altar,  whilst  a  vine-stem  proceeds 
upwards  from  his  figure,  and  rami- 
fies into  the  various  niches,  each  of 
which  had  its  statue.  In  the  central 
compartment  is  the  Adoration  of 
the  Kings,  in  which  is  to  be  re- 
marked ^  a  very  curious  peculiarity. 
St.  Mary  is  represented  reclining 
nearly  at  full  length,  and  holding 
our  blessed  Lord  upright.  St. 
Joseph  is  leaning  over  her.  Con- 
sequently the  king  who  is  making 
his  offering  almost  crouches  on  the 
ground."  The  figures  of  David  and 
Solomon,  on  either  side  of  that  of 
Jesse,  should  be  noticed.    The  first 


is  especially  graoeful.  The  design 
of  the  whole  screen  (of  the  end  of 
the  14th  cent.  ?)  is  better  than  its 
execution. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  altar  is 
the  chapel  built  for  her  own  last 
resting-place  by  Margaret  Countess 
of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  George 
Duke  of  Clarence  (brother  of  Ed- 
ward IV.),  and  grand-daughter  of 
Richard  Neville  the  King-maker, 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 
The  countess  was  the  mother  of 
Reginald  Pole,  and  was  involved 
in  the  catastrophe  which  destroyed 
so  many  of  her  family.  She  was  at- 
tainted without  trial  in  1539,  and 
after  being  confined  for  more  than 
2  years  was  beheaded  within  the 
Tower,  May  27, 1541,  when  seventy 
years  old,  and  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  most  ^^ man-like" 
spirit,  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
connected  with  the  intrigues  of  her 
son,  the  famous  cardinal.  Of  this, 
however,  no  proof  exists ;  and  most 
historians  are  of  opinion  that  she 
was  butchered  because  her  son  was 
out  of  Henry's  reach.  A  frightful 
story  of  the  coimtess's  beheading  is 
told  by  Lord  Herbert — she  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  lay  her  head  on 
the  block,  saying  that  ^'so  traitors 
only  should  do,"  and  to  have  told 
the  executioner  to  "  get  it  off  as  he 
could."  When  the  Commissioners 
for  the  suppression  of  monastic 
houses  visited  Ohristchurch  in  the 
December  after  her  death,  they 
"found  a  chapel  and  monument 
curiously  made  of  Caen  stone,  pre- 
pared by  the  late  mother  of  Reginald 
Pole  for  her  burial,  which  we  have 
caused  to  be  defaced  and  all  the 
arms  and  badges  to  be  delete."  The 
chapel  is  of  course  late  Perp.,  indi- 
cating the  approach  of  the  "Renais- 
sance" in  its  aetails,  which  are,  how- 
ever, not  so  Italian  as  those  of  the 
Delaware  tomb  in  Boxgrove  Church 
(nearly  of  the  same  date,  see  Hand" 
book  for  Kent  and  Su88ex),  The  coats 
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of  arms  in  the  fan-tracery  roof  are 
all  defaced,  but  traces  of  the  "sil- 
ver saltire  upon  martial  red  "  of  the 
Nevilles  may  stiU  be  detected  by 
the  heraldic  eye.  Somewhat  less 
damage  has  been  done  to  the 
religious  emblems,  including  a 
representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
on  the  central  boss,  with  the 
countess  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
the  Almighty  Father.  Her  motto, 
"Spes  mea  in  Deo  est,''  is  still 
legible  below. 

The  W.  end  of  the  Salisbury 
Chapel  has  been  made  to  support  a 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Bose  (d.  1818)  and  his 
widow. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  altar  is  a 
monument  by  Flaxman  (removed 
from  Salisbury)  for  the  Viscountess 
Fitzharris,  d.  1815.  She  is  seated 
and  instructing  her  children.  It 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  productions  of 
the  sculptor.  Below  it  are  2  ancient 
tombs,  probably  those  of  priors,  one 
coped  and  the  other  plam,  with  a 
foUated  cross. 

The  choir  is  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall.  In  the  N.  choir  aisle,  a  Perp. 
chapel,  W.  of  that  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  is  not  improved  by  a  mo- 
dem inscription  to  John  Cook,  Esq., 
placed  above  the  door.  Further  W., 
and  E.  of  the  N.  transept,  is  a  small 
chapel  of  the  Dec.  period,  with  very 
rich  details.  Here  also  is  an  indif- 
ferent monument  by  Chantrey  for 
John  Barnes  of  Finchley,  d.  1815. 
In  the  8.  choir  aisle  is  the  chantry 
chapel  of  Prior  Draper,  with  the  date 
1529,  and  his  initials,  J.  D.,  over 
the  door';  the  details  are  somewhat 
Italian.  John  Draper,  Bp.  of  Nea- 
polis  and  suffragan  of  Winchester, 
was  the  "honest  comformable  (sic) 
person"  who  resigned  the  priory  to 
Henry  yin.'s  conunissioners,  and 
who,  dying  in  1552,  was  buried  in 
or  near  tMs  chapel,  which  he  had 
built  in  his  lifetime.  His  grave- 
3lab,  which  lay  originally  in  the  N. 


transept,  now  forms  part  of  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  it.  On  the  N.  side 
of  this  aisle  is  the  chantry  of  Robert 
Harys  (d.  1525),  with  his  rebus,  ai 
R.  with  a  hare  below  it,  &om  whose 
mouth  issues  a  label  with  the  letteis 
"  ys."  On  the  cornice  is  the  inscri]:- 
tion^"  The  Lord  King  of  blis  have 
mercy  on  him  that  let  make  this; 
the  which  was  me  Robert  Harys, 
1525."  Two  sculptured  fragments 
have  been  placed  on  brackets  in  this 
part  of  the  aisle.  One  apparently 
represents  the  administration  of  the 
viaticum  to  a  female  (the  Virgin  ?), 
the  other  is  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin.  At  the  comer  of  the  aisle, 
near  the  entrance  from  the  transept, 
is  a  chapel  of  Norm,  character,  but 
which  has  been  much  altered,  temp. 
Henry  IH. 

Returning  to  the  extreme  E.  end 
of  the  church,  we  enter  the  Lady 
Chapel,  completed  before  1405,  very 
rich  Perp.,  with  a  groined  vault.  At 
the  E.  end  are  the  remains  of  a 
screen,  once  of  unusual  splendour; 
the  stone  altar  still  exists;  and 
under  the  windows  is  a  rich  Perp. 
arcading.  The  altar-tombs  in  the 
N.  and  S.  walls  are  said  to  be 
those  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  "captain 
of  the  castle  of  Christchurch,"  d. 
1405,  and  of  his  mother.  They  are 
apparently  of  later  date,  but  well  de- 
serve notice.  Observe,  at  the  back 
of  the  reredos,  a  remarkable  inscrip- 
tion to  "the  most  rare  of  all  con- 
nections, a  perfect  and  disinterestal 
friend,  Maria  Morgan,  d.  1796," 
erected  by  the  Countess  of  Strath- 
more.  To  her  various  virtues  "  per- 
haps even  the  historic  page  will  bear 
witness  to  an  astonished  and  admir- 
ing posterity."  The  colours  hung 
up  here  are  those  of  "the  Loyal 
Christchurch  Volunteers*'  during  the 
French  war. 

In  a  small  chapel  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  N.  choir  aisle  is  a  15th-centy. 
altar-tomb  with  alabaster  effigies, 
said  to  be  those  of  Sir  John  Chydioko 
of  Chydioke  in  Dorsetshire,  and  hi? 
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wife.  The  figures  aie  exoellent 
epeoimeiis  of  armour  and  costume. 
Sir  John  Ghydioke  is  said  to  have 
fallen  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 
Both  figures  retain  muoh  of  their 
colour,  out  are  sadly  mutilated,  a 
piece  of  local  folklore  asserting  that 
the  scrapings  of  ^^Eing  Ghydioke's" 
tomb,  as  it  is  called,  are  an  exoel- 
lent remedy  for  sundry  disorders. 
Outside  this  chapel,  and  on  the  floor 
nearer  the  choir,  are  the  grave-slabs 
of  Prior  Eyre,  d.  1520,  and  of  his 
mother,  Joanna  Gookrell.  This  is 
the  prior  whose  initials,  W.  £.,  ap- 
pear on  the  panelling  and  roof  of 
the  choir. 

In  this  part  of  the  church  an 
oaken  beam  was  formerly  shown 
which  was  said  to  have  been  miracu- 
lously lengthened  during  the  night 
whilst  the  church  was  building.  It 
had  before  been  too  short  for  the 

?lace  for  which  it  was  destined, 
'he  story  is  found  elsewhere  (it  is 
told  of  Eling  (Bte.  26),  and  of  St. 
Eanswith  at  Folkestone),  but  per- 
haps first  occurs  in  the  apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Thomas  (dating  from  the 
end  of  the  second  century).  Among 
numberless  miracles  of  the  Infancy 
there  recorded,  it  is  said  that,  whilst 
Joseph  was  one  day  making  a  bed 
for  a  rich  man,  a  ^ece  of  the  wood 
proved  too  short.  The  Saviour  then, 
taking  it  into  his  hands,  stretched  it 
to  the  right  size. 

Over  the  Lady  Chapel  is  an  apart- 
ment called  8t.  MichaeVa  Loft,  ap- 
proached by  a  winding  staircase 
from  outside  the  church,  and  used 
as  a  schoolroom  since  the  middle  of 
the  17th  centy.  Admiral  Sir  Harry 
Neale,  Warner  the  topographer  of 
Hants,  and  Ferrey  the  architect, 
were  educated  here.  At  the  £.  end 
are  a  niche  for  a  statue  and  5 
brackets.  The  Tovoer  should  be 
ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view 
extending  to  the  Needles,  Scratchell's 
and  Alum  Bays. 

On  a  tombstone  in  the  church- 
yard  is  a  mysterious   inscription, 


which   has    never    yet    been   ex- 
plained : — 

.*'  We  were  not  sUyne,  bat  raysd^ 

RajBd  not  to  life. 
Bnt  to  be  buried  twice 

By  men  of  strife.  t 

What  rest  could  th'  living  bave 

When  dead  bad  none  ? 
Agree  amongst  yon : 

Here  we  ten  are  one. 

Hen.  Rogers,  died  April  lY,  1641. 

Passing  westward  by  the  fine 
Perp.  tower,  the  niche  in  front  of 
which  still  contains  a  figure  of  the 
Saviour  crowned  with  moms,  and 
with  a  triangular  dent  in  the  side, 
representing  the  spear-wound,  the 
visitor  will  see  before  him  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  priory,  with  a  long 
stretch  of  thick  wall  overgrown  with 
ferns.  This,  with  some  waUs,  two 
round  towers  to  the  S.,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  bridge  leading  to 
the  meadow  beyond,  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  domestic  buildings. 
The  mill,  which  with  Knap  Mill, 
a  mile  up  the  Avon,  is  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  and  the  Priory  (till 
lately  the  seat  of  the  Pococks)  be- 
yond, although  perhaps  built  out  of 
portions  of  the  ruins,  contain  nothing 
worth  special  notice.  The  Priory 
was  once  inhabited  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  afterwards  King  Louis 
Philippe. 

After  fully  inspecting  the  church 
the  tourist  should  visit  the  Norman 
house  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  op- 
posite the  King's  Arms  Inn.  This 
house  was  evidently  in  inmiediate 
connection  with  the  CasUe,  the 
mound  of  which,  with  a  shell  of 
keep-wall,  is  seen  close  beyond. 
The  castle  was  probably  built  by 
Baldwin  de  Redvers  :  and  the  house 
may  have  served  as  the  residence  of 
its  governor.  It  stands  on  a  branch 
of  the  Avon,  which  is  made  to  serve 
as  a  mill-stream  for  the  priory  (the 
mill  is  lower  down),  and  as  a  moat 
for  the  defence  of  the  castle.  The 
house  itself  (now  little  more  than  a 
B  3 
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shell)  is  of  late  Norm,  character, 
perhaps  temp.  Hen.  II.  It  is  about 
70  ft.  long  by  24  broad,  the  plan  a 
simple  oblong.  The  ground-floor, 
which  is  divided  by  a  wall,  has  a 
number  of  loopholes.  Part  of  the 
stone  staircase  remains,  ascending 
to  the  upper  floor,  where  was  the 
principal  apartment,  apparently  im- 
divided.  Near  the  centre  of  the  E. 
waU,  next  the  river,  is  a  large  flre- 
place,  with  a  round  chimney-shaft. 
The  small  tower  overhanging  ^he 
river  may  perhaps  have  served  as  a 
flank.  The  bridge  in  its  lower  part 
is  probably  Norm. 

JSxeursioTis, 

(a.)  Passing  down  a  lane  to  the 
W.  of  the  church,  you  come  to  the 
ferry  over  the  Stour,  whence  there 
is  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  2  m.  on 
the  W.  of  the  harbour  to  HengUt- 
hury  or  Warren  Head,  the  tract  of 
high  land  forming  the  W.  side  of 
Cfestchurch  Bay.  This  is  entirely 
a  mass  of  ironstone,  of  which  the 
Priory  Church  and  'the  Castle  are 
partly  built,  and  is  the  only  point 
between  Lymington  and  Poole  where 
any  hard  stony  masses  occur  in  the 
cliffs.  The  stone  here  consists  of  5 
layers  of  large  ferruginous  concre- 
tions, somewhat  like  the  septaria  of 
the  London  clay.  These  are  now 
quarried  and  taken  to  WaJes  for 
smelting,  from  the  want  of  proper 
materials  on  the  spot;  the  tramways 
are  for  the  conveyance  of  the  iron- 
stone to  the  lighters.  The  entire 
headland  is  cut  off  &om  the  sea 
to  the  Stour  by  a  broad  trench 
with  a  lofty  single  vallum.  There 
are  three  entrances.  Some  irregular 
mounds  flank  the  one  nearest  Christ- 
church  ;  and  a  small  barrow  or  two 
within  mi^ht  perhaps  repay  exami- 
nation. The  whole  work  is  elabo- 
rate, and  it  perhaps  formed  one  of 
the  defences  of  the  earliest  Saxon 
colonists.  Its  name,  Hengistbury, 
seems  a  mere  modem  corruption  of 


"Hedenes  btiria,"  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  a  charter  of  De  Eed- 
vers.  The  headland  itself  is  a 
broad  tract  of  ground,  covered  with 
heather  and  rough  herbage.  From 
it  a  grand  sea  view  is  commanded; 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  its 
variegated  or  chalk  cli£&,  on  one 
side,  and  Purbeck,  blue  and  misty, 
on  the  other.  Below,  N.,  is  the 
great  Priory  Church,  with  the  river 
windings,  and  a  wide  landscape  N.E., 
stretching  far  into  the  New  Forest. 
The  whole  scene  has  a  certain  wild- 
ness,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  un- 
pleasantly aided  by  an  occasional 
dash  of  turf-smoke  from  the  little 
Haven  Inn  and  some  cottages  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour. 

The  walk  may  be  continued  along 
the  headland,  and  the  estuary  crossed 
to  Mudeford  (ante);  or  the  tourist 
may  well  turn  westward,  and  take 
the  cliff  path  to  Boscombe  chine, 
(3  m.),  returning  to  Christchurch  by 
Stouifleld  and  the  ferry. 

(b.)  St.  Catherine's  HiU,  about  2  m. 
N.  of  Christchurch,  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  its  fine  view.  It 
is  a  mass  of  rolled  gravel,  much  of 
which  is  exposed  in  white  patches, 
where  the  hill-sides  have  been  cut 
for  turf.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  hill 
are  traces  of  two  intrenchments,  the 
N.  circular,  the  S.  square,  and  4 
circular  moimds  (watch-towers  ?) 
overlook  the  coimtry  from  different 
parts  of  the  hill.  The  Avon  is  seen 
winding  through  its  broad  green 
meadows  below,  and  beyond  it  a 
wooded  country  with  low  elevations 
stretches  away  N.  Lumps  of  clay 
marked  with  a  cross,  encaustic  tiles, 
and  fragments  of  Purbeck  marble  are 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
camp,  and  excavations  made  in  1862 
laid  bare  the  foundations  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  (whence 
the  name  of  the  hill),  founded  in 
the  14th  centy.,  but  dismantled  at 
the  Reformation :  it  was  only  45  ft. 
6  in.  by  30  ft.  4  in.    The  church  of 
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Bingwood  is  visible,  as  is  the  spire 
of  Sdisbury  in  very  clear  weather. 
On  the  S.,  seen  over  masses  of  rich 
wood  about  Heron  Court  (Earl  of 
Malmesbnry),  is  the  sea,  with  the  Isle 
of  Wight  B.  and  PurbeckW.  The  pe- 
destrian may  deseend  through  steep 
fir  woods  into  the  Poole  and  Bourne- 
mouth road,  and  return  home  by  the 
villageof  Iford.  Plantations  of  Sootch 
fir  commence  here,  and  are  continued 
almost  wiUiout  intermission  all  the 
way  to  Bournemouth.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  most  extensive  in  the  S. 
of  England.  Plots  of  20  or  SO  acres 
are  sold  at  a  time  for  props  in  coal- 
mines and  similar  purposes.  They 
are  shipped  from  Ghristchuroh.  The 
trees  are  never  left  long  enough  to 
attain  any  great  size,  but  they  give  a 
character  to  the  district,  throughout 
which  their  blue-green  foliage  and 
red  stems  are  contrasted  with  glossy, 
red-berried  hollies,  and  richly  tinted 
ferns.  Seen  under  a  deep  blue 
skv,  flecked  with  gray  cloudlets,  the 
colouring  becomes  superb. 

Heron  Court  was  a  country-house 
of  the  priors  of  Ghristchuroh.  It 
is  surrounded  by  some  very  fine 
trees,  but  contains  nothing  requiring 
especial  notice. 

(0.)  The  arohsBologist  should  mdke 
a  point  of  visiting  the  Church  of 
S(^ley,  on  1.  bank  of  the  Avon, 
about  2}  m.  N.  from  Ghristchuroh. 
On  the  road  he  will  pass  Winkton^ 
and  enjoy  some  very  lovely  quiet 
river  scenery.  The  reach  below 
8opley  should  be  especially  noticed ; 
where  the  broad  fuU  stream  is  over- 
hung by  oaks,  and  bordered  by  green 
pastoral  meadows.  The'  church  of 
Sopley  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Ghristchurch,  and  the  monastic  in- 
firmary is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  placed  here.  The  church,  cru- 
ciform, with  a  W.  tower,  is  for  the 
most  part  £.  E.,  but  has  had  exten- 
sive Perp.  alterations.  There  is  a 
deep  8.  porch,  projecting  as  far  as 
the  transept,  above  which  is  a  rude 


figure  of  St.  Michael,  with  wings 
and  cross,  standing  on  a  head-shaped 
corbel.  The  nave  is  Perp.,  with  an 
E.  E.  chancel  arch.  An  oaken  roof 
is  hidden  by  the  ceiling;  the  corbels, 
which  are  visible,  have  fig^ures  play- 
ing the  rebeck,  and  the  double  pipes, 
or  comemuse.  The  B.  transept  has 
been  much  altered,  but  has  a  triple 
E.  E.  window  toward  the  E.,  and  on 
either  side  projecting  brackets  with 
heads.  In  the  S.  waU  is  an  aumbry. 
The  arch  into  the  S.  aisle  of  nave  is 
E.  E.  The  N.  transept  is  at  present 
much  narrower,  but  was  evidently  at 
first  of  the  same  dimensions.  The 
achievement  of  Lord  Keane  (the  hero 
of  Gabul)  now  hangs  in  it.  The 
chancel  is  small  and  narrow,  with 
a  Perp.  E.  window.  The  walls 
are  probably  E.  E.  On  the  fioor 
lie  two  monastic  figures  of  stone, 
with  foliage  and  canopies  of  late  E. 
K  character.  They  are  full-length 
effigies,  with  the  hands  clasped  on 
the  breast  ,but  have  been  much  de- 
faced. The  whole  church  is  Interest- 
ing, and  deserves  careful  attention. 
It  stands  on  a  green  mound  over- 
hanging the  Avon,  part  of  which  has 
been  fenced  with  stone,  and  may  be 
artificial.  The  view  towards  St. 
Gatherine's-hill,  over  the  river  mea- 
dows, is  very  beautiful.  Close  below 
is  the  old  mill  of  the  monks. 

Sopley  lies  on  the  main  road  from 
Ghristchurch  to  Ringwood  (9  m.), 
which  follows  the  course  of  the  river, 
but  is  of  no  very  high  interest.  About 
2  m.  above  Sopley  we  reach  T'ifrreVs 
Ford,  where  the  supposed  slayer  of 
the  Bed  King  is  said  to  have  ridden 
through  the  Avon  on  his  way  to 
Poole.  Close  by  is  Avon  Tyrrel  and 
the  blacksmith's  forge,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  one  where  the  knight's 
horse  is  said  to  have  been  shod. 
There  is  good  salmon-fishing  in  the 
Avon,  and  enormous  jacks  are  caught 
in  the  Stour.  Both  rivers  are  very 
strictly  preserved. 

(d.)  Although  there  is  a  riy.,  a 
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walk  from  Ghristchiiroh  to  Boume- 
moiith  may  be  recommended;  dis- 
tance between  4  and  5  m.  The 
pedestrian  should  cross  the  ferry  to 
the  W.  of  the  Minster  (note  the 
view  of  Hengistbury  He(Etd),  and 
proceed  by  the  fir  plantations  of 
SUmrJidd  (H.  Popham,  Esq.)  rt.,  and 
the  strange-lookmg  red-brick  man- 
sion 1.  (Wadham  LK)cke,  Esq.).  He 
will  soon  reach  Pokesdoum  (Puck's 
down = Fairy  down)  with  a  pleasing 
little  church  by  Street  (enlarged 
1874),  and  schools,  and  a  fine  open 
common  swept  by  the  sea-breeze. 
On  L  is  Bo8co7nbe  Manor  (Sir  Percy 
F.  Shelley),  almost  hidden  among 
fir  woods,  close  to  which  a  lane  leads 
to  Boscombe  Chine,  once  as  wildly 
picturesque  a  spot  as  any  on  the 
coast,  but  now  a  suburb  of  Bourne- 
mouth, provided  with  church,  hotel, 
&c.  Boscorhbe  Tower  is  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  H.  D.  Wolfe,  M.P. 
The  chine,  one  of  the  narrow  water- 
worn  ravines  occurring  every  here 
and  there  in  the  soft  sands  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  presents  a  very 
remarkable  basin  worn  into  fantastic 
ridges  of  sand  of  every  shade  of 
white,  yellow,  and  brown.  These 
sands  extend  W.  until  they  meet 
the  chalk  at  Poole.  The  sand  takes 
singular  forms  as  it  is  gradually 
eaten  away  by  inland  springs,  which 
descend  from  the  head  of  the 
chines.  These  ravines,  which  are 
sometimes  from  100  to  150  ft.  deep, 
were  probably  first  produced  by 
landslips  after  severe  frosts,  and 
have  become  enlarged  by  the  con- 
stant operation  of  the  springs. — 
Lyell.  ^^  Most  of  these  gorges  tend 
more  or  less  easterly,  and  the  eastern 
banks,  from  their  exposure  to  the 
S.W.  winds,  are  more  naked,  and 
are  constantly  wasting  away,  so  that 
in  several  the  ehasm  on  this  side 
expands  by  a  succession  of  deep 
inlets  or  coves  with  sharp  projections 
between.  From  many  points  of 
view  this  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  distinct  headlands  to  the 


coast,  instead  of  a  nearly  straijght 
line  of  cliffs,  which  is  its  original 
form." — Brannon.  From  the  foot 
of  the  chine,  where  is  a  drinking- 
fountain  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  you  can  walk  along  a 
fine  open  stretch  of  sand,  command- 
ing noble  views  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Purbeck,  and  thus  reach 
Bommemouth,  1}  m.  W.,  if  the  tide 
alloi;^.  If  not,  the  oli£f  path  must 
be  taken,  unless  you  reasoend  the 
chine  to  the  high  road. 

24  m.  Bournemouth  (Pop.  7000) 
has  2  rly.  stats..  East  B.  for  Christ- 
church,  Southampton,  London,  and 
West  B.  for  Poole,  and  the  West  of 
England.  Holds:  Bath,  Bellevue, 
Lansdowne,  Exeter  Park,  Pembroke, 
and  the  Spa  Hotel  at  Bosoombe. 
Lodging-houses  also  are  plentiful, 
but  the  terms  are  high  in  the  season, 
September  to  May. 

This,  almost  the  youngest  of 
watering-places,  which  has  grown 
so  rapidly  in  public  flavour,  is  within 
a  mile  of  the  Dorsetshire  border, 
and  lies  in  and  around  a  valley 
planted  with  firs,  through  which 
the  Bourne  brook,  descending  from 
Kingston  Heath,  6  m.  N.,  finds  its 
way  to  the  sea.  In  a  branch  of  this 
valley  called  Knighton  Bottom  is  a 
peat  bog  with  large  fragments  of 
trees — beech  and  c^  for  the  most 
part.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this 
forest  was  burned  down  in  the  rei^ 
of  Stephen.  At  the  head  of  the 
Bourne  valley  itself  is  a  peat  bog 
containing  trunks  of  fir-trees.  All 
the  valley,  and  much  of  the  coast  on 
either  side,  was  early  in  the  present 
century  planted  with  pines  and 
pinasters  (under  which  is  now  a 
thick  growth  of  arbutus,  laurustinus, 
and  rhododendrons,  which  grow 
here  luxuriantly),  by  Mr.  Tregon- 
well  of  Cranbome,  who  formS  a 
decoy  for  wild  fowl  here,  and  built 
himself  a  mansion  beside  it,  which 
is  now  the  Exeter  Park  hotel. 
Thirty  years  after,  Sir  G.  W.  T.  Ger- 
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vis,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  brook,  employed  Mr. 
Ferrey ,  the  architect,  to  lay  it  out  for 
building  purposes,  the  only  dwell- 
ing for  miles,  beside  Mr.  Tregon- 
-well's  house,  being  then  the  coast- 
gufurd  station,  a  public-house,  and 
two  fishermen's  huts.  The  growth 
of  the  place  has  been  rapid,  but  it 
is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has 
begun  to  take  the  form  of  a  town, 
with  regular  streets  and  roads.  At 
first  a  few  avenues  were  cut  through 
the  pine  woods,  and  villas  of  non- 
descript architecture  perched  singly 
here  and  there,  each  hidden  from 
its  nearest  neighbour,  giving  almost 
the  solitude  of  a  wilderness  to  those 
who  desired  it,  and  everything  being 
as  quiet  as  the  most  exacting  mvalia 
oomd  wish..  This  is  now  very  mate- 
rially changed,  though  formal  ter- 
races and  crescents  are  still  judi- 
ciously avoided,  and,  generally,  care 
is  taken  to  preserve  open  spaces 
between  the  lollas,  and  to  maintain 
shaded  walks  by  the  roadside.  An 
Arcade,  and  the  Gonunercial  Bead 
leading  to  Poole,  contain  almost 
the  oidy  shops,  and  the  labouring 
classes  mostly  reside  at  Wintonor 
Moordown,  villages  a  mile  or  more 
distant,  on  the  Wimbome  road. 

The  town  is  divided  into  East 
and  West  Cliff,  midway  between 
which  is  the  Pier,  800  ft.  long,  at 
which  steamboats  from  Poole  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight 
on  the  other,  touch  almost  daily. 
The  bourne,  from  which  the  place 
has  its  name,  is  a  shallow  stream, 
the  banks  of  which  are  laid  out  as 
public  gardens,  called  Westover. 
At  a  short  distance  E.  is  St  Peter*8 
Churchy  a  handsome  Dec.  building, 
with  tower  and  lofty  spire,  by  Street, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful works.  It  has  replaced  a 
small  church,  of  very  modest  pre- 
tensions, erected  by  Sir  G.  Gervis 
more  than  30  years  ago,  and  may  be 
considered  in  some  sort  a  Memorial 
of  Mr.  Eeble,  who  died  at  Brookside, 


an  Italian  villa  near  the  Baths. 
The  nave  is  lofty,  with  a  fine  open 
timber  roof,  and  has  several  painted 
windows,  but  the  choir  and  sanctu- 
ary are  of  extraordinary  richness 
of  decoration.  Notice  the  great  E. 
window,  the  2  Keble  memorial  win- 
dows, the  carved  reredos,  imder  a 
canopy  of  alabaster,  the  enamelled 
tiles  representine  subjects  connected 
with  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  sedilia, 
the  pulpit,  an  open  arcade  in  ala- 
baster and  marble,  and  the  lectern, 
an  angel  with  extended  wings.  In 
the  churchyard  are  bu^ed  Godwin 
the  novelist,  died  1836,  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Woolstonecraft  Godwin, 
author  of  *A  Vindication  of  the 
Rights  ofWoman,' died  1797.  (Their 
remains  were  removed  here  from  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Pancras,  London.) 
Here  is  also  interred  their  daughter, 
Mary  Woolstonecraft  Shelley,  widow 
of  the  poet,  died  1853.  The  three 
are  commemorated  on  a  raised  slab, 
in  an  indosure  planted  with  roses. 
The  churchyard  is  kept  io  excellent 
order,  and  abounds  with  handsome 
monuments  of  Christian  character, 
many  of  them  almost  hidden  by 
smaU  groups  of  trees. 

Holy  Trinity  Church  is  of  the 
Lombardo-Gothic  style,  red  brick, 
with  blue  and  black  diapering.  St. 
MichaePa  is  of  stone,  E.  E.  in  style. 
St.  ClemenVsj  at  Boscombe,  is  a  small 
building,  as  yet  incomplete.  The 
choir,  with  the  handsomely  carved 
oak  stalls,  the  encaustic  pavement 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  painted 
windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  are 
deserving  of  notice. 

The  chapels  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Presbyterians,  and  Independ- 
ents, are  all  fairly  good  edifices. 

Earl  Stanhope,  the  historian,  died 
at  Bournemouth,  Dec.  24, 1875. 

The  climate  of  Bournemouth  is 
very  mild  and  equable,  the  thermo- 
meter for  11  years  (1862-72)  vary- 
ing only  from  45*4  in  January  to 
71*9  in  July,  and  the  amoimt  of 
cloud,  humidity,  and  rainfall,  com- 
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paring  adyantageonaly  with  those  of 
almost  every  other  health  resort. 
It  is  hence  considered  nniisnally 
fayoniable  in  consmnpttre  cases  of  a 
certain  stage,  and  a  Sanatorium  for 
the  reception  of  snch  patients  was 
established  here  in  1855  under  the 
8apervisi(Hi  of  Dr.  Bonlem,  anthor 
of  a  work  on  *■  Pnlmonary  Gonsomp- 
tion.'  It  stands  in  the  upper  poit 
of  the  valley,  and  receives  two  classes 
oi  inmates,  the  larger  nnmber  pay- 
ing 68,  per  week,  and  some  few  21«. 
So  excellent  an  institution  deserves 
extensive  support.  The  superin- 
tendent is  a  lady.  The  design  of 
the  building  is  Italian,  and  tolerably 
good.  It  includes  a  chapel,  £.  E.  in 
style,  by  Street,  with  severed  memo- 
rial windows.  The  institution  is 
open  to  visitors  from  2  to  5  every 
week  day.  There  is  also  an  Invalids' 
Home,  for  the  reception  of  patients 
discharged  from  the  Sanatorium  as 
incurable ;  and  a  Convaieseent  Home, 
founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Salisbury  Infirmary,  opened  1867. 

The  bathing  is  good,  the  sands 
being  remarkably  smooth;  and  a 
well-stocked  Library  and  Beading 
Rooms,  Assembly  Booms,  Town 
Hall,  &c.,  famish  the  usual  amuse- 
ments. The  country  to  the  N.  is 
mostly  open  heath,  but  there  is  good 
pike  and  perch  fishing  at  Muscliffe, 
a  village  on  the  Stour,  3  m.  N.R 

The  chines,  from  Boscombe,  K,  to 
Flag  Head,  W.,  where  the  cliffs 
give  place  to  the  low  shore  of  Poole 
Harbour,  are  full  of  beauty  and 
interest,  and  wiQ  furnish  a  very 
pleasant  excursion  for  the  pedestrian. 
Boscombe  itself  need  hardly  be 
visited,  as  it  is  spoilt  by  buildmg,  a 
rustic  bridge  now  spanning  the  pic- 
turesque chasm,  and  a  large  red- 
brick hotel  (Boscombe  Spa)  obtrud- 
ing itself  at  every  turn.  Ooing 
westward,  we  have  Durley  Chine, 
with  villas  clustered  on  its  sides,  and 
a  bathing  station  at  foot;  Middle 
Chine,  with  anoble  growth  of  hollies, 


as  yet  untouched;  Alum  Chine, 
very  beautiful,  but  threatened  by 
the  builder,  the  Herbert  Convales- 
cent Home  standing  very  near. 
Next  comes  BrankBome  Chine,  or 
Broad  Chine,  very  pictoreBque  in- 
deed; at  its  head  stands  Brank' 
wane  Tower,  a  modem  Elizabethan 
building  (H.  Bury,  Esq.),  long  the 
residence  of  C.  W.  Facke^  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  Leicestershire.  Beyond  this  is 
St.  Catherine's  Point,  with  its  Mar- 
telle  tower ;  Sugar-loaf  C^ine,  where 
the  contorted  stratification  should 
be  noticed;  then  Flag  Head,  so  named 
as  the  ooast-goaid  station,  but  also 
called  Poole  Head;  next  succeed 
low  sand-hills,  beyond  which  is  seen 
the  wide  expanse  of  Poole  Hazbonr, 
with  Branksea  in  the  foreground, 
and  the  leaning  towers  of  Gorfe 
Castle  in  the  distance.  The  way 
back  to  Bournemouth  will  be  io 
strike  inland  to  Parkstone,  on  Poole 
Heath,  a  pleasant  district,  now  being 
rapidly  covered  with  villas.  A 
slight  rise,  called  Constitution  HUl, 
commands  a  wide  view.  The  dis- 
tance out  and  home  will  be  about 
10  m. 

Other  Exeursions  may  be  by  rly. 
to  Wimbome  Minster,  Wareham, 
Dorchester,  and  Weymouth,  or  to 
Ringwood  and  the  New  Forest 
Steamboats  afford  daily  tihe  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Poole,  Swanage,  &c 
(for  all  which  see  Handbook  for 
Dorsetshire),  and  occasionally  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  or  the  pedestrian, 
who  wishes  to  take  a  pleasant  two 
days^  stroll,  may  proceed  along  the 
cliffs  to  Hengistbnry  Head,  across  the 
mouth  of  Christchuroh  Harbonr,  and 
visit  Chewton  Bunny,  High  Clift, 
Hordle,  &c.,  taking  Christchnrch 
itself,  and  Pokesdown  (ante),  on  his 
return  by  the  inland  route.  Near 
Pokesdown  may  be  noticed  the  great 
Conservatory  from  Sou^  Tedworth 
(Rte.  23),  at  present  used  merely  for 
trade  purposes,  but  proposed  to  be 
converted  into  a  P^menade  and 
Winter  Gkurden. 
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ROUTE  28. 

RINGWOOD       TO       FORDINGBRIDGE. 

[moyle'8    court.    ROCKBORNE, 

BREAMORC]. 

By  Boad,    6  m. 

For  Bingvjood  see  Rte.  26. 

There  is  no  public  oonvevanoe, 
now  that  the  Salisbury  and  Dorset 
line,  by  Wimbome,  is  open ;  but  the 
road  along  the  £.  bank  of  the  Avon 
is  a  very  jueasant  onef  and  the  pedes- 
triaa,  by  slightly  diverging  ftom  it, 
will  be  able  to  visit  one  or  two  places 
of  interest. 

Passing  the  pretty  village  of 
Blatchford  Green,  and  by  the  pre- 
serves of  Somerley  (Rte.  26),  you 
reach  at  8  m.  EUinghamy  where  was 
once  an  alien  cell,  given  by  Henry 
VI.  to  Eton  College.  The  Church 
is  E.  K  with  additions.  There  is  a 
roodnsoreen  of  late  work,  with  the 
iron  stand  for  the  hourglass,  and  a 
surprising  pew,  like  a  carved  bed, 
attached  to  Moyle's  Court.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  very  indifferent  picture 
representing  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
taken  from  one  of  the  churches  at 
Fort  St.  Mary  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz, 
in  1702,  and  given  to  {])e  church 
by  Lord  Windsor.  Itt-Une  church- 
yard is  the  tomb  of  Lady  Lisle,  a 
plain  slab,  with  a  brief  inscription, 
**  Here  lies  Dame  Alicia  Lisle,  and 
her  daughter  Ann  Hartell,  who 
dyed  the  17th  Feb.  170j.  Alicia 
Lisle  dyed  the  2nd  of  Sept.  1685.*' 
It  is  covered  with  the  rue-leaved 
spleenwort,  which  remains  green 
all  the  year  round. 


MoyWi  Courts  I  m.  E.,  was  the 
residence  of  the  Beekenshaws, 
whose  heiress  Alicia  in  1630  mar- 
ried John  Lisle,  the  regicide.  He 
fled  from  England  at  the  Restoration, 
for  he  had  rendered  himself  more 
odious  than  his  fellows  by  his  bar- 
barous conduct  as  president  of  the 
high  courts  of  justice,  erected  from 
time  to  time  imder  the  Conmion- 
wealth,  and  he  was  assassinated  in 
Switzerland  in  1664.  His  estates 
had  been  forfeited  on  his  attainder, 
but  Moyle's  Court  was  regranted  to 
his  wife,  on  her  petition  to  James, 
Duke  of  York  (1662).  One  of  her 
sons,  who  had  been  disinherited  by 
his  father  as  a  royalist,  fought  on 
the  king's  side  at  Sedgemoor ;  but 
his  mother  concealed  in  this  house, 
among  others,  one  John  Hicks,  a 
seditious  preacher  and  adherent  of 
Monmouth,  and  being  convicted 
before  Judge  JeiTeries,  she  was  be- 
headed at  Winchester,  Sept.  2nd, 
1685.  Her  story,  a  very  marked 
episode  of  the  rebellion,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  a  fresco  in 
the  New  Palace  of  Westminster, 
where  she  appears  concealing  the 
fugitives. 

Moyle's  Court  (F.Pane,E8q.)showB 
the  remains  of  a  fine  old  brick  house, 
pleasantly  situated  among  wooded 
hills.  7?here  is  some  panelling 
within,  and  part  of  a  carved  ma- 
hogany staircase,  hardly  perhaps  of 
Dame  Alicia's  time.  The  large 
kitchen  chimney  is  pointed  out 
as  the  place  of  conceahnent  of  the 
minister  Hiches,  and  the  cellar  of  , 
the  other  Sedgemoor  wanderers. 

From  Ellingham  the  main  road 
may  be  followed  to  Ibhedey^  4  m. 
from  Ring^ood;  where  the  bridge, 
just  above  the  weir,  on  a  long 
winding  reach  of  the  river,  abound- 
ing in  the  winter  with  wild  fowl, 
and  where  the  swans  "  float  double, 
swan  and  shadow,"  forms  a  striking 
view.  The  small  church  is  modem, 
but  contains  a  good  17tl)-centy. 
monument  for  Sir  John  Constable 
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and  wife,  i  m.  from  the  bridge,  on 
W.,  Harbridge  Churehf  rebuilt  in 
1839,  forms  a  very  pretty  feature  in 
the  valley.  A  picturesque  turret 
has  been  since  added  to  the  tower 
by  liord  Normanton.  Nearer  Ford- 
ingbridge,  on  an  eminence,  stands 
Hyde  Churchy  built  for  a  district  of 
Fordingbridge,  in  the  Dec.  style. 
It  is  worth  visiting  for  the  view. 

At  6  m.  we  reach  Fordingbridge, 
a  stat.  on  the  Salisbury  line,  where 
the  Avon  is  crossed  by  a  7-arched 
bridge  (Inns,  Greyhound,  Star,  both 
well  known  to  anglers).  The  town 
(Pop.  837)  is  called  Forde  in  Domes- 
day. Beside  the  pleasant  river 
scenery,  the  only  obieot  of  interest 
is  the  Ckwek  (St.  Mary),  which  is 
large,  and  of  mixed  architecture. 
The  nave  is  early  Deo.,  with  a  good 
Perp.  roof,  and  Perp.  clerestory 
windows  seem  to  have  been  inserted 
in  the  place  of  the  original  Dec. 
Here  is  a  small  BroM  for  William 
Bulkeley,  1568.  The  main  chancel, 
E.  E.,  is  divided  from  the  N.  chancel 
by  early  Dec.  pilasters  in  groups  of 
4.  There  is  a  triple  lancet  E.  win- 
dow with  singular  flat  headings  to 
the  lights.  The  roof  of  the  N. 
chancel  deserves  especial  notice ;  it 
is  open  and  much  enriched,  of  early 
Perp.  character.  In  the  church- 
yard are  two  clipped,  bell-shaped 
yews,  of  considerate  size.  Flax- 
mills  and  a  sail-doth  fiEMtory  give 
employment  to  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  country  around  Fordingbridge 
is  sufficiently  pleasant  to  tempt  the 
tourist  3  or  4  m.  further,  to  the 
Wiltshire  border. 

3  m.  N.W.  is  Bockbwne^  with  the 
woods  of  West  Park,  belonging  to 
the  Coote  family.  The  pillar  seen 
on  the  high  ground  conmiemorates 
the   victories   of  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 


the  captor  of  Pondiohery  (d.  1783). 
In  Bockbome  Churchy  rude  early 
Dec.,  are  memorials  to  Gen.  Sir  Eyre 
Goote  (d.  1857)  and  a  very  beautiful 
alto-relief,  by  Otbeon,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  son,  who  died  at  Naples 
in  1834,  aged  28.  A  winged  angel, 
closely  draped,  holds  the  hand  of 
the  widow,  by  whose  side  are  2 
children,  and  points  to  the  inscrip- 
tion above :  ^*  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord."  The  head  of 
the  angel  is  of  extreme  beauty. 

Adjoining  is  Bockbome  Manor 
House,  now  a  farm,  and  partly 
ruined.  It  was  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Gooper,  father  of  Anthony  Ashley 
Gooper,  Ist  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who 
was  bom  at  Wimbome  St  Giles 
(see  Handbook  for  Dorsetthire),  and 
still  shows  the  remains  of  a  large 
mansion,  with  hall  and  chapel. 

At  about  the  same  distance  N.  E. 
is  Breamore,  a  stat.  on  the  Salisbury 
line.  The  ancient  mansion  of  Brea- 
more  (Sir  Edward  Hulse,  Bt.)  was 
burnt  down  in  1856,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  modem  Elizabethan 
stracture.  Here  was  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  canons  founded  by 
Baldwin  de  Bedvers,  in  whicn 
Isabella  de  Fortibus  was  buried, 
but  no  traces  remain.  The  parisli 
church  has  some  Norm,  features. 

Glose  to  Breamore  is  CharfordL, 
formerly  CJerdeford,  very  probably 
the  Gerdicesford  of  the  A.-S.  Chro- 
nicle, the  scene  of  the  great  battle 
fought  by  Gerdic  and  CJynric  with 
the  Bomano-Britons,  aj>.  519,  by 
which  the  Oeltic  power  in  Wessex 
was  finally  broken.  It  once  had  a 
church,  built  in  1404  by  Sir  John 
Popham,  with  the  consent  of  the 
prior  of  Breamore;  but  this  has 
entirely  disappeared ;  some  mounds 
near  the  farmnouse  of  Mr.  Bead  are 
supposed  to  cover  its  remains. 
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Approaches^  Bailuoays,  &c. — The  traveller  may  enter  the  Isle  of 
Wight  either  at  (a)  Ryde,  v0  Portsea  or  Portsmouth  and  Southsea, 
or  Stokes  Bay;  or  (6)  Cowes,  via  Southampton;  or  (c)  Yarmouth, 
vid  Lymington.  Hyde  is  the  chief  point  of  access,  the  sea  passage 
being  short  (from  Portsmouth  40  minutes,  from  Stokes  Bay  barely  20 
minutes),  and  its  pier  communicating  with  the  only  railway  to  the 
favourite  resorts  at  the  "  Back  of  the  Island."  Steamers  leave  the 
Albert  pier,  Portsea,  touching  at  the  Portsmouth  and  the  Southsea  pier 
(which  diminishes  the  length  of  passage  by  10  minutes)  many  times 
every  day.  By  the  Stokes  Bay  route  (Rte.  19X  the  traveller  has  the 
advantage  of  being  taken  down  to  the  water  s  edge  by  railway,  and 
transferred  at  once,  with  his  luggage,  to  the  steamer,  without  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cab  or  tramway,  as  (at  present)  with  the 
other  routes,  and  the  passage  to  Ryde  is  reduced  from  6  to  2^  miles ; 
but  as  Stokes  Bay  is  not  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Direct 
Portsmouth  line,  the  advantage  of  its  shorter  distance  is  lost.  The 
passage  from  Southampton  to  Cowes  may  be  made  from  4  to  7  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  season,  and  occupies  about  an  hour;  the 
steamer,  thrice  a  day,  goes  on  to  Ryde  and  Portsmouth,  and  returns, 
touching  at  the  same  points,  to  Southampton.  The  passage  from 
Lymington  to  Yarmouth  is  very  short,  and  the  most  convenient  for 
the  western  parts  of  the  island.  There  is  also  a  steamer  every  morning 
from  Lymington  to  Cowes,  Ryde,  and  Portsmouth,  returning  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  same  route. 

"  Through  tickets  "  are  issued  by  both  the  S.  W.  and  Brighton  and 
S.  Coast  Railways,  covering  all  expenses  between  London  and  Ryde, 
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and  as  far  as  Yentnor,  and  by  the  S.W.  also  to  Cowes  and  Yarmoath; 
and  vice  versd.    Keturn  tickets  are  granted,  available  for  8  days. 

The  railway  system  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The 
only  portions  in  operation  are  the  Cowes  and  Newport  Rulway ;  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  from  Ryde  pier  to  Ventnor;  the  Newport  Jtinction, 
which  in  a  circuitous  manner  connects  Ryde,  Newport,  and  Ventnor; 
and  a  direct  line  between  Ryde  and  Newport.  A  line  to  join  Yar- 
mouth and  Ventnor  has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

These  lines,  together  with  the  forts  and  military  roads  now  being 
constructed  by  the  Govenmient,  are  changing  the  character  of  the 
island  very  considerably,  and  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  quiet  and 
seclusion  which  has  hillierto  been  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 

Oeneral  Description, — The  Isle  of  Wight,  in  Drayton's  words — 

**  Of  all  the  Southern  Isles  who  holds  the  highest  place, 
And  evermore  hath  been  the  great'st  in  Britain's  grace," 

— **  that  beautiful  island  which  he  who  once  sees  never  forgets,  through 
whatever  part  of  the  wide  world  his  future  path  may  lead  him  " — Scott, 
*The  Surgeon's  Daughter,'  ch.  vi.  (Sir  Walter  himself  visited  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1807  when  with  his  friend  Rose  at  Gundimore,  see  Rte.  27)— 
is  in  fact  a  detached  mass  of  England,  with  the  neighbouring  geology  of 
which  that  of  the  island  perfectly  agrees.  How  far  the  action  of  the  sea 
has  been  alone  sufficient  to  produce  the  separation  is  of  course  uncertain, 
although  according  to  Lyell  the  entrance  to  the  Solent  is  still  becoming 
broader,  through  the  wasting  of  the  clifGs  in  €!olwell  Bay.  [The  action 
of  the  tide  in  the  Solent  early  attracted  notice,  and  gave  rise  to 
Bede's  (H,  Eccles.  iv.  16)  curious  explanation.  Two  sea  currents  (asstns 
oceani)  he  tells  us,  proceed  out  of  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  N.,  and 
passing  round  Britain,  one  on  either  side,  encounter  once,  a  day  in  the 
Solent,  whence  their  waters,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  are  swept  backwards 
into  the  open  seas.]  The  Solent  (the  name  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Bede,  but  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  unless  we  accept  that  generally 
offered — ^pelagus  solvens)  itself  varies  in  breadth  from  1400  yards  to 
6m. 

After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Southampton  Water,  a  distinct  view 
is  gained  of  the  N.  side  of  the  island ;  and  as  we  approach  the  land, 
two  p^llel  chains  of  hills  may  be  observed  stretching  in  a  direction  £. 
and  W.  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  landscape.  The  nearest  range 
is  of  moderate  height,  and  slopes  toward  the  shore ;  the  distant  chain, 
which  bounds  the  horizon  on  the  S.,  rises  with  a  bolder  sweep,  and  to  a 
much  greater  elevation,  and  exhibits  the  smooth  and  rounded  aspect,  and 
undulated  outline,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  mountain  masses  of 
the  white  chalk,  as  to  indicate  their  geological  character  even  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  first  line  of  hills  consists  of  fresh-water  strata, 
which  are  superimposed  on  the  eocene  marine  deposits;  the  distant 
fange  is  part  of  the  chain  of  chalk  downs  that  traverses  the  island 
throughout  its  entire  length,  forming  on  the  B,  the  promontory  of 
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Culver  Cliff,  and  on  the  W.  that  of  the  Needles."— JlfawfcZ?.  The  island 
is  thus  divided  into  two  very  distinct  portions,  lying  N.  and  S.  of 
the  backbone  of  chalk,  the  character  of  each  of  which  is  strongly 
marked.  The  soil  of  the  S.  portion  is  light  and  sandy,  and  there  is 
a  general  absence  of  wood.  The  N.  division  has  heavy  clay  land,  and 
is  diversified  with  numerons  woods,  especially  to  the  E.  of  the  river 
Medina,  where  the  soil  is  on  the  whole  the  worst,  including  much  gravel 
and  ground  naturally  fit  for  wood  and  coppice  only.  The  district 
to  the  W.  is  more  open.  The  soils  are  wet,  cold,  and  poor  in  the 
hollows,  but  become  more  tractable  as  the  hill- tops  are  approached. 
From  the  chalk  hills  at  the  back  the  Medina  flows  in  a  N.  direction, 
and,  passing  through  a  gap  in  the  central  chalk  range,  forms  a  tidal 
estnary  between  Newport  aud  Cowes,  where  it  joins  the  Solent.  The 
parts  of  the  island  lying  £.  and  W.  of  this  river  are  known  as  the  E. 
and  W.  Medine. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  "  of  an  irregular  rhomboidal  form,"  22^  m.  in 
length  from  E.  to  W.,  14  m.  broad  in  the  widest  part,  but  with  an 
average  breadth  of  6^  m.  The  circuit  of  the  island  is  56  m.  (the  sail 
round  it,  however,  is  calculated  at  64).  It  covers  an  area  of  155 
square  miles,  or  99,746  statute  acres.  The  population  in  1871  was 
66,165,  and  is  on  the  increase. 

The  myrtles,  fuchsias,  and  geraniums,  which  attain  a  great  size  and 
live  through  the  winter  without  protection,  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  especially  at  the  "back  of  the  island.** 
"From  the  variety  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  presents  in  point  of 
elevation,  soil,  and  aspect,  and  from  the  configuration  of  its  hills 
and  shores,  it  possesses  several  peculiarities  of  climate  and  position 
that  render  it  a  highly  favourable  residence  for  invalids  throughout 
the  year.  The  part  most  recommended  is  that  denominated  the 
Undercliff"  (Rtes.  29,  33),  "on  the  S.E.  coast,  about  6  nu  in  length, 
and  from  i  to  i  m.  in  breadth.  . .  .  This  whole  tract  is  singularly 
well  protected  from  the  cold ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
northern  country  a  district  of  equal  extent  and  variety  of  sur&ce — and 
it  may  be  added,  of  equal  beauty  in  point  of  scenery — so  oompletelv 
screened  from  the  cutting  N.E.  winds  of  the  spring  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  boisterous  southerly  gales  of  the  autumn  and  winter  on 
the  other." — Sir  Ja/mes  Clark. 

History. — The  name  of  the  island,  Tfi^A^,  together  with  its  Latin  form 
VectiSf  is  supposed  to  be  a  representative  of  the  British  word  gwyth  =  a 
channel,  its  original  name  being  "  Ynys-wyth,"  "  the  channel  island.'* — 
Otiesi,  It  is  more  doubtful  whether  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  **  Ictis" 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  "island  lying  in  front  of  Britain,"  to  which  the 
tin  was  carried  from  its  native  districts,  for  the  sake  of  easier  transport 
to  Gaul,  through  which  country  it  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bhone.  Vespasian  first  reduced  the  island  to  submission  to  the  Boman 
sway,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius  (JStietoniits),  a.d.  43 ;  and  according 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  it  was  taken  by  Cerdic  and  Cynric  in 
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the  year  530,  ''and  many  men  they  slew  in  Wihtgara-burh,**  the 
Celtic  fortress  on  the  site  of  the  more  recent  Garishrooke  Castle.  The 
same  authority  asserts  that  the  whole  of  the  island  was  given,  on 
Cerdic's  death,  534,  to  his  two  nephews,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  whose 
name  appears  in  Wihtgara-barh — "  the  fortress  of  the  men  of  Wight." 
The  first  Teutonic  colonists,  the  followers  of  Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  were, 
according  to  Bede,  Jutes,  like  certain  of  the  men  of  Kent,  and  of  the 
opposite  mainland ;  and  a  peculiar  circular  hrooch,  found  in  the  ancient 
cemeteries  of  Thanet,  and  thought  to  he  of  Jutish  origin,  has  also  heen 
discovered  in  many  graves  of  the  heathen  period  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
The  island,  which  was  long  dependent  on  Wessex,  was  severed  from 
it  hy  Wulfhere  King  of  Mercia,  661,  and  bestowed  on  his  godson, 
Adelwalch  King  of  Sussex.  After  Adelwalch's  death  in  battle  with 
Ceadwalla,  the  island  was  devastated  by  the  conqueror  in  686,  who 
reunited  it  to  Wessex,  and  in  performance  of  a  vow  gave  the  fourth 
part  of  it  to  Wilfrid  of  York,  then  Bishop  of  Selsey  (see  Handbook  for 
Sussex),  by  whom  the  inhabitants  were  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
young  sons  of  Arvald  the  King  of  Wight,  whom  Ceadwalla  had  sub- 
dued, fled  and  took  refuge  at  Stoneham  near  Southanipton  (Rte.  21), 
where  they  were  discovered,  and  sentence  ot  death  pronounced  against 
them.  But  Cyniber t,  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Hreutford 
(Bedbridge  ?),  prayed  that  if  the  boys  must  be  killed  (si  necesse  esset 
pueros  interfici)  they  might  first  be  baptized.  This  was  accordingly 
permitted  (Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  16). 

In  1013  Ethelred  the  Unready  took  refuge  here  from  the  Danes ;  but 
the  island  was  freauently  plundered  by  the  Northmen,  who  made  it  one 
of  their  "  stations^  from  which  they  attacked  the  neighbouring  coasts 
of  England.  We  read  of  its  being  ravaged  by  them  in  787,  897  (when 
their  fleet  was  taken  and  their  l^ers  brought  to  condign  punishment 
by  Alfred),  G81, 998, 1001  (when  they  burnt  an  unidentified  town  named 
Waltheam),  1009,  and  finally  in  1048.  In  1022  it  was  visited  by  Canute. 
In  1052,  when  Earl  Godwin  returned  in  triumph  from  Flanders,  he  was 
met  here  by  his  sons  Harold  and  Leofwin.  The  inhabitants  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  many  joined  his  standard.  Fourteen  years 
later,  1066,  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold,  made  a  descent  on  the  island. 
After  the  Conquest,  William  Fitz  Osborne  (Earl  of  Hereford),  kinsman 
of  the  Conqueror,  subdued  the  island  "  for  his  own  use  and  profit,**  and 
became  the  first  Norman  lord  of  Wight.  He  founded  the  Priory  of 
Carisbrooke,  and  bestowed  it,  together  with  many  churches  in  the 
island,  on  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Lire  in  Normandy  (diocese  of 
Evreux),  which  had  been  itself  established  by  him.  His  rule  over  the 
island  is  said,  in  the  Carisbrooke  Chartulary,  to  have  been  more  absolute 
than  that  of  the  "  alien  king  "  himself  over  the  rest  of  England.  Wigh^ 
however,  was  escheated  to  the  Crown  after  liie  treason  of  his  son  Earl 
Roger;  and  the  "regalities"  were  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  Baldwin  de 
Redvers  (de  Ripariis),  Earl  of  Devon,  Earl  Roger's  brother-in-law, 
founder  of  Christchurch  Priory,  Hants  (Rte.  27),  whose  fiunily  con- 
tinued to  exercise  feudal  power  in  the  island  until  1293,  when  the 
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Ck>tinte8S  Isabella  de  Fortibas  on  her  death-bed  sold  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  all  her  rights  therein,  to  Edward  I.  The  title  of  **Lord  of  the 
Island "  was  t^senred  for  themselves  by  Edward  I.  and  his  two  snc- 
cesBors,  who  governed  by  "custodes"  or  wardens.  It  was,  however, 
again  granted  to  a  subject,  temp.  Richard  II.,  in  the  person  of  William 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  only  finally  ceased  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  after  which  the  government  was  carried  on  by  "Captains*  or 
••Qovemors."  Henry  VI.  created  Henry  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
**  King  of  Wight,"  and  placed  a  crown  on  the  Earl's  head  with  his  own 
hands,  but  it  was  held  that  the  ceremony  conferred  no  regal  power,  since 
the  king  had  no  ri^ht  to  transfer  any  part  of  his  sovereignty. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  island  was  repeatedly 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  French,  who  made  several  descents 
upon  it,  in  one  of  which,  1340,  they  landed  at  St.  Helen's  Point,  but 
were  driven  back  by  the  island  forces  under  Sir  Theobald  Russell,  of 
Yaverland,  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Bedford.  Edward  III.  himself 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  July  2, 1345,  preparing  to  start  for  France. 
The  French  landed  again  in  1377,  the  first  year  of  Richard  II.,  and 
devastated  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  destroying  the  towns  of  New- 
port, Francheville  (now  Newtown),  and  Yarmouth.  They  attacked 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  but  losing  their  commander  by  an  arrow-shot, 
they  raised  the  siege  and  departed  after  having  levied  a  contribution  of 
1000  marks.  An  unsuccessful  descent,  recorded  by  Monstrelet,  was 
made  in  1404,  under  the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  and  two  more  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.;  and  in  1546  the  great  expedition  under  D'Annebault, 
after  a  long  and  undecided  action  with  the  English  fleet  under  Lord 
Lisle  at  Spitbead,  attacked  the  island.  After  many  skirmishes  the 
troops  who  had  landed  were  driven  back  to  their  ships  by  Sir  Richard 
Worsley,  Captain  of  Wight  (Rte.  29,  Brading;  and  Fraude,  Hist. 
Eng.,  iv.^  This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  a  foreign  armament 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  it  was  threatened 
by  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  commanders  of  which  purposed  to  seize  and 
fortify  it,  as  their  headquarters  in  their  attack  on  England.  A  smart 
engagement  between  the  two  fleets  took  place  July  24, 25,  off  the  shores 
of  the  island,  in  which  the  English  inflicted  much  damage  on  their 
opponents,  at  small  cost  to  themselves. 

The  Civil  War  brought  much  trouble  to  the  island.  Weston,  Earl 
of  Portland,  the  Captain  appointed  by  King  Charles,  was  especially 
disliked  by  the  Puritans,  owing  to  what  Clarendon  calls  his  '*  extra- 
ordinary vivacity.**  ^  The  Parliament  threatened  they  would  remove 
him  from  his  charge,  ....  and  to  that  purpose  objected  to  all  the 
acts  of  good-fellowship,  all  the  waste  of  powder,  and  all  the  waste  of 
wine  in  the  drinking  of  healths,  and  other  acts  of  jollity,  which  ever 
he  had  been  at  in  his  govemmelit,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  entering 
upon  it."-— C?arencfon.  The  Earl  was  accordingly  removed,  and  Lord 
Pembroke  appointed  his  successor;  but  the  custody  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle  was  confided  to  Colonel  Brett.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  puri- 
tanical party,  and  the  Mayor  of  Newport  was  authorised  by  the 
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Parliament  '*  to  adopt  any  measures  he  migjtkt  think  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  island.  He  accordingly  attacked  Garisbrooke  Castle  (in 
which  the  Countess  of  Portland  still  remained),  which  at  last  sur- 
rendered on  honourable  terms.  (See  Rte.  30,  Garisbrooke,  where  also 
a  notice  of  the  detention  of  King  Charles  will  be  found.)  In  1781, 
after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis*s  army  had  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  a  successful  termination  to  the  American  war,  the  Court  of  France, 
we  are  told  by  Walpole,  in  its  elation,  insolently  demanded  the  cessicm 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  the  price  of  peace. 

No  historical  event  requiring  especial  notice  has  since  been  connected 
with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Governor  of  the  island  received  a  salary 
of  about  13002.  a  year  until  1841,  when,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  the  office—which  had  long  been  a  sinecure — became 
purely  honorary.  It  is  now  held  by  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Viscount  Eversley. 

Scenery* — ^The  tourist  who  has  been  accustomed  to  wilder  and  less 
frequented  scenery  will  find  the  great  show  points  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
somewhat  tame,  and  not  a  little  spoilt  by  the  vast  influx  of  visitors. 
Every  waterfall  and  chine  of  reputation  is  subjected  to  the  strictest 
discipline,  and  duly  placed  under  lock  and  key.  The  easiest  of  grayel 
walks  form  the  approaches ;  and  the  finest  of  fine  ladies, — 

"  Whose  gentle  heart  doth  fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor,*' — 

may  visit  the  lions  of  the  island  without  fear  of  alarm  or  discomposure. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  impression  of  beauty  such  as  is  produced 
by  few  other  parts  of  England ;  the  picturesque  rock  scenery  of  the 
Underclifif  from  Bonchurch  to  Niton  will  certainly  not  disappoint  even 
a  highly  raised  expectation ;  and  the  sea  views  are  everywhere  magni- 
ficent. Dr.  Arnold,  himself  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  says,  *'I 
certainly  was  agreeably  surprised  rather  than  disappointed  by  all  the 
scenery.  I  admired  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  people  affect  to 
sneer  at,  but  which  I  think  is  very  superior  to  most  of  the  scenery  of 
common  counties.  As  for  the  Sandrock  Hotel  (at  Niton),  it  was  most 
beautiful,  and  Bonchurch  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw  on 
the  sea-coast  on  this  side  Gtenoa." — Life,  ii.  45.  There  are  excellent 
hotels  at  all  the  more  striking  points  of  the  coast. 

Antiquities, — ^The  crests  of  most  of  the  higher  hills  are  studded  with 
funereal  mounds,  many  of  which  are  referable  to  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  The  largest  is  Black  Barrow,  at  the  foot  of  Mottiston 
Down.  A  group  on  Shalcombe  Down  is  assigned  to  Arvald,  the  hst 
native  king  of  Wight,  and  his  relatives.  Others  appear  on  Wroxall, 
Chillerton,  and  Ashey  Downs,  <&c.  When  opened  they  were  found  to 
contain  urns  of  unbaked  clay,  stone  and  bronze  celts,  &c.,  examples  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museums  at  Ryde  and  Newport. 

Of  the  Roman  occupation  the  remains  were  inconsiderable,  scarcely 
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comprising  more  than  coins,  fragments  of  pottery  and  tile,  until  the 
discovery  in  1869  of  a  welUpreserved  villa  with  tesselated  pavement, 
bath,  hjrjxxainst,  &c.,  at  Carisbrooke  (Rte.  30). 

In  the  Rowboroogh  and  GalUbnry  valleys  between  Carisbrooke  and 
Shorwell  are  a  considerable  number  of  those  circular  pits  and  depres- 
sions, which  to  the  eye  of  the  antiquary  are  certain  indications  of  a 
British  settlement. 

The  number  of  Saxon  or  rather  Jntish  tumuli  is  considerable,  and  on 
Ghessel  Down  a  largo  cemetery  has  been  opened,  disclosing  personal 
ornaments  and  other  articles  indicating  no  small  degree  of  wealth  and 
refinement 

The  Churches  of  the  island  are,  generally  speaking,  of  very  mixed 
architecture,  and  no  great  interest.  The  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  having  some  features  deserving  notice. 

.  Norman.  Arreton,  Bte.  81 ;  Bonchurch,  Taverland,  Rte.  29 ;  Shal- 
fieet,  Bte.  d4;  Wootton,  Bte.  80. 

Tran8.'Norman,  Brading,  Bte.  29 ;  Brixton,  Bte.  33 ;  Carisbrooke, 
Bte.  30;  Northwood,  Bte.  32. 

Early  English.  Arreton,  Newchurch,  Bte.  31;  Brading,  Bte.  29; 
Brixton,  Bte.  33 ;  Calboume,  Shalfleet,  Bte.  34. 

Decorated.  Brixton,  Motteston,  Shorwell,  Bte.  83;  Qodshill,  Bte. 
32 ;  Newchurch,  Bte.  31 ;  Shalfleet,  Bte.  34. 

Perpendicular.  The  towera  of  Carisbrooke,  Bte.  30;  Chale,  Bte. 
33 ;  Gatcombe,  Qodshill,  Bte.  32. 

The  only  churches  which  contain  brasses  are  Arreton,  Calboume. 
Kingston,  and  Shorwell.  At  Carisbrooke  and  Brading  are  incised  slabs, 
the  latter  very  fine.  At  Ghitcombe  and  Brading  are  wooden  effigies, 
the  former  well  deserving  notice.  The  Leigh  tomb  at  Godsbill  (Bte. 
32)  is  a  fine  example  of  a  late  canopied  monument. 

The  only  monastic  builditig  of  which  there  are  any  remains  is  Quatf 
Abbey,  Bte.  30,  and  they  are  unimportant. 

In  military  architecture  the  Isle  of  Wight  contains  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  Bte.  30,  fine,  and  worth  careful  examination.  Cowes  and  Yar^* 
mouth  Castles  are  merely  two  of  Henry  YIIL's  blockhouses,  and  are 
much  modernized. 

The  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  most  worth  notice  are  the 
Governor's  lodgings  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Bte.  30,  Tr.-Norman.,  £.  E., 
Dec. ;  -die  remains  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Swainston,  Norm.,  E.  E., 
Bte.  34;  Chale  Manor-house,  Dec.,  and  Woolverton,  a  singularly 
Valuable  £.  E.  relic,  Rte.  33. 

There  are  fine  Jacobean  manor-houses  at  Barton,  Bte.  32 ;  Arreton, 
Bte.  31 ;  Yaverland,  Bte.  29 ;  Kingston,  Mottiston,  and  Shorwell,  Bte. 
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Oeoloffy. — ^Mantell's  *  (Geological  Excursions  louiul  the  Isle  of  Wight,' 
is  a  go(xl  popular  guide  to  the  geology  of  the  island,  and  is  written  io 
a  very  clear  and  lively  style.  Those  who  wish  for  fuller  scientific 
details  should  famish  themselves  with  the  Ordnance  Map,  geologically 
coloured  (No.  10);  together  with  Forbes's  'Tertiary  Fluvio-Marine 
Formations  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  and  Bristow's  '  Geol<^y  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  which  form  part  of  the  *  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain' 
(Longman  and  Go.) ;  as  well  as  Dr.  Fitton's  admirable  monographs  on 
the  '  Strata  below  the  Chalk,'  and  the  '  Atherfield  Beds,'  published  by 
the  Geological  Society.  A  raised  Geological  Map  of  the  Island  has 
been  published  by  Stanford.  For  fuller  details  see  the  end  of  this 
Introdttction. 

Botany, — ^The  botanist  should  be  furnished  with  Dr.  Bromfield's 
Flora  Vectensis.  The  flora  of  the  island  is  rich  and  varied.  The  salt 
marshes  of  Sandown  and  Newtown  afford  the  sea  lavender,  sea  heath, 
sea  holly,  and  other  marine  plants,  which,  together  with  the  autumnal 
squill,  grow  also  on  St.  Helen's  Spit.  There  is  a  profusion  of  the 
Orchis  tribe  in  the  woods,  downs,  and  moist  pastures.  The  Morion 
Mascula,  and  MacuLata^  are  abundant  everywhere.  The  downs  about 
Bonchurch  and  Yentnor  are  covered  with  the  bee,  dwarf,  and  pyramidal 
Orchises,  while  the  fly  is  found  at  Quarr  and  Westover,  the  butterfly 
about  Eyde  and  the  Landslip,  and  the  spider  on  the  Yentnor  Cowlease; 
the  broad-leaved  Helleborine  at  Binstead  and  the  Bonchurch  Landslip, 
the  marsh  H.  at  the  latter  place,  the  Bird's-nest  (NeoUia  nidtuhavis) 
at  Quarr  and  Swainston.  The  pastures  about  Shanklin  and  Bonchurch 
aboimd  with  lady's  tresses  (Spiranthes  autumnaiis). 

The  broomrape  (JOrobanche)  abounds  everywhere,  and  the  Portland 
spurge  (Euphorbia  segetalis)  grows  with  the  wild  cabbage  (Brassica 
campestris)  at  the  base  of  the  Culver  clifib. 

The  banks  about  Godshill  are  gay  with  daffodils ;  at  Niton,  Bew 
Farm  near  Yentnor,  and  Gatcombe,  the  snowdrop  is  very  plentiful,  and 
the  fields  about  Freshwater  abound  with  cowslips.  The  BeUehorus 
fixtidtu  grows  at  St.  Lawrence  and  Woolverton. 

The  rare  Wood  calamint  ((7.  sylvatica)  is  found  between  Apesdown 
and  Rowledge  farms  profusely ;  the  Henbane  at  Bonchurch,  St.  Law- 
rence, &c. ;  the  Sea  Convolvulus  ((7.  soldajieUd),  at  St.  Helen's  Spit; 
the  Wood  vetch  (  Vicia  sylvatica),  in  Luccombe  Copse ;  and  the  sweet- 
scented  Purple  stock  (Matthiola  incana)  on  the  clifGs  at  Yentnor  and 
Freshwater.  "  The  wnite-veined  Arum  mactdatum,  found  in  the  We 
of  Wight,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  South-European  A,  itaHcumr-^ 
(Bentham,  British  Flora.) 

The  number  of  Ferns  is  not  very  great,  but  the  list  includes  the 
Osmvmda  and  Thdypteris,  both  of  whidi  (together  with  the  Bog 
pimpernel.  Ivy-leaved  bellflower,  and  many  other  flowers  characteristic 
of  bog  vegetation)  are  found  at  Cridmore  Wilderness,  i  m.  to  the  right 
of  the  road  fix>m  Newport  to  Niton,  a  little  beyond  the  Star  Inn  at 
Rookley— a  place  which  should  by  all  means  be  visited  by  the  botanist; 
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tl>e  specimens  of  Osmunda  are  truly  magnificent; — the  Ceierach  at 
Carisbrooke  and  Brading  Church ;  the  Asplenium  nigrum^  fcequent ;  A, 
S^richomanes,  Quarr  Abbey,  Carisbrooke,  Chale,  and  Landslip ;  Jttuta 
muraria^  Arreton  and  Calboume  churches ;  the  Blecknum^  Wilderness, 
Alverstone;  the  Moonwort  and  Adder's  tongue.  Landslip,  Wild^ness, 
Thorley.  Alverston  mill,  near  Newchurch,  is  another  good  locality 
for  ferns  and  marsh  plants,  as  is  the  marsh  at  Freshwater ;  in  the  latter 
tlie  Utricidaria  major  and  minor  are  found. 


SKELETON  TOURS, 
A  TOUB  INCLUDING  ALL  PLACES  OF  INTEREST. 


1.  Byde.    Visit  Binstead  and  Quarr.    Walk  along  the  sea  wall  to  Sea 

View.    (Bte.  29.) 

2.  Drive  to  Brading;  see  the  Church.    If  tide  serves,  take  hoat  to  St. 

Helen's  Spit  and  Bembridge;  walk  to  Beddiflf  Bay,  and  over  Down, 
and  by  Culver  ClifSs,  to  Yaverland  and  Sandown.    (Bta  29.) 

3.  Walk  along  cliff  or  by  sands  to  Shanklin.    See  the  Chine.    In  after- 

noon by  church  to  Cook's  Castle;  home  by  Apse  and  America, 
(Bte.  29.) 

4.  Walk  to  Bonohuroh,  by  Luooombe  Chine  and  the  Landslip.    Spend 

day  at  Bonohurch  or  Ventnor.    Climb  &e  Down.    (Bte.  29.) 

5.  Walk  to  St  Lawrence  by  the  upper  cliff;    see  the  church,  and 

Woolverton  ruins ;  and  return  by  sea  cliff.    (Bte.  88.) 

'  6.  To  Niton  by  road.  Ascend  the  cliff  at  Cripplepath.  Lunch  at 
Sandiock  Hotel.  Ascend  St  Catherine's  Down.  See  Chale 
Church  and  Manor-house.    Sleep  at  Blackgang  Hotel.    (Bte.  33.) 

7.  Take  lower  road  by  Atherfield,  diverging  to  Ladder  and  Whale 

Chines,  to  Shorwell;  see  Church  and  old  Manor-houses:  to 
Brixton;  see  Church  and  Bectory.  (Bp.  Ken's  Walk.)  Mot- 
tiston;  see  Church*  Brook.  Go  dovm  to  the  shore  and  see 
fossil  forest,  and  walk  along  Afton  Down  to  Freshwater  Gate. 
(Bte.  33.) 

8.  Take  boat  to  Soratchell's  Bay  and  Needles;  land  at  Alum  Bay: 

ascend  the  Down ;  and  back  to  Freshwater  Gate.    (Bte.  34.) 

9.  Drive  by  Calboume  (Bte.  34)  to  Carisbrooke  (Bte.  30);  see  Castle 

and  Church.  Newport ;  see  Church,  Princess  Elizabeth's  monu- 
ment, Grammar  School.    Sleep  at  Newport    (Bte.  30.) 

10.  Drive  to  Gk)dshill  (Bte.  32);  see  Church;  then  to  Newchurch; 
climb  Ashey  Down;  go  along  the  Down  and  descend  upon 
Arreton;  see  Church  and  Manor-house  (Bte.  31).  Betum  tor 
Newport  and  take  railway  to  Cowes.    (Bte.  32.) 
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11.  Cross  to  E.  CJowes;  see  Whippingham  ChTffch  (Rte.  32).    prive  by 
Wootton  to  Ryde  (Rte.  29) ;  and  cross  to  Portsmouth  (Rte.  lb> 

HASTY  TOUR  OF  FOUE  DAYS. 

DAY.  ,       t_  •! 

1.  Reach  Ryde  from  London :  walk  through  the  town,  and  take  railway 

to  Sandown.    Walk  in  the  evening  along  the  cUflf  or  sands  to 
Shanklin,  where  sleep.  ^ 

2.  Walk  to  Bonchurch  hy  Luccombe  Chine  and  the  Landslip ;  ^o  the 

old  and  the  new  Churches ;  then  to  Ventnor ;  by  the  Undercliff 
and  St.  Lawrence  to  Niton.    Sleep  at  Sandrock  Hotel. 

3.  To    Blackgang    Chine;    thence   by  Chale,  Shorwell.  Brixton,   and 

Brook,  and  over  Afton  Down  to  Freshwater  Gate.  Take  boat  to 
Alum  Bay,  where  sleep. 

4.  By  Calboume  to  Carisbrooke  and  Newport;   by  raUway  to  Cowes; 

cross  to  Southampton,  and  take  mail  train  to  London. 

A  PEDESTRIAN  TOUR  ROUND  THE  ISLAND. 

DAY. 

1.  See  Ryde;  walk  by  sea-wall  and  shore  to  Sea  View.  St.  Helen ^ 

and  Bembridge ;  thence  to  Whitecliff  Bay  and  Culver  CliflBa^  and 
by  Yaverland,  to  Sandqwn. 

2.  By  cliif  6r  shore  to  Shanklin,  see  the  Chine ;  by  shore  or  cliff  to 

Luccpmbo;  through  the  Landslip  to  Bonchurch  and  Ventnor. 
By  sea-cliflf  to  Sandrock  Hotel,  or  Blackgang. 

3.  Along  the  cliff,  by  Walpen,  Ladder,  and  Whale  Chines,  to  Atherfield 

Point ;  by  Shepherd  and  Cowlease  Chines  to  Brixton  (see  Church 
and  Rectory  garden).  To  Mottiston  (see  Long  Stone)  and  Brook 
(see  fossil  forest) ;  and  along  Afton  Down  to  Freshwater  Grate. 

4.  Along  the  Down  or  by  boat  to  Needles  Point  and  Alum  Bay ;  over 

Headon  Hill,  and  by  Totland  and  Colwell  Bays,  to  Yarmouth. 
To  the  fossil  beds  at  Hampstead.  Sleep  at  Yarmouth  or 
Shalfleet. 

5.  By  Sljalfleet.  Newtown,  Thorness  and  Gurnard  Bays,  to  West  Cowes. 

Take  railway  to  Newport,  then  to  Carisbrooke.  Return  to  Cowes. 
0*.  Cross  to  East  Cowes;  see  Whippingham  Church.  Walk  by  Bixxjk's 
Copse,  Wootton,  Quarr,  and  Binstead  to  Ryde.  In  afternoon  take 
railway  to  Brading;  climb  Brading  and  Ashey  Downs,  and  bv 
Aldermoor  back  to  Ryde. 

Th«^L^.?f®i^®°?i^^^  *^®  Downs  may  form  two  delightful  day  walks. 
and  tW  J.  ''''/^.i  *^H^  *  ^^^*  ^'•^"^  %^e  o^  Sandown  to  Whitecliff  Bav. 
SadS^^  mTT*  a'^  ?°^^^c5  '^"^  ^^Ik  along  the  crest,  by  Bembridge, 
w['er?t.^hn^rA  A"^*«^»  St.  Georges,  and"  Pan   Downs,  to  Newport 

comb  a^  Afton  no^?n«r''^"'\^'  GaUibury,  Calboume.  Mottiston,  Shal- 
sleeping  at  Alum  B^^^  Freshwater  Gate;  tlicnce  to  the  Needles  Point, 
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A  VOYAGE  BOUND  THE  ISLAND. 

The  tourist  should  not  omit  this,  the  only  way  to  do  justice  to  the  coast 
scenery,  which  is  peculiarly  varied  and  attractive ;  and  in  no  other  manner 
can  a  good  general  idea  of  the  configuration  and  geological  structure  of  the 
island  be  so  readily  obtained.  Steuners  make  the  trip  two  or  three  times 
li  week  in  summer,  starting  from  Portsmou^,  and  always  calling  at  Byde, 
going  and  returning ;  sometimes  they  also  call  at  Cowes,  Yarmouth,  Alum 
Bay,  and  Ventnor,  allowing  an  hour's  stay  at  each  of  the  two  last.  In  this 
case,  the  voyage  occupies  about  seven  hours,  but  when  no  landing  is  made, 
it  is  completed  in  little  more  than  four.  The  steamers  usually  leave  Rydo 
Pier  about  11.30,  so  that  in  any  case  the  trip  is  concluded  in  time  for 
dinner  at  Ryde. 

The  course  usually  is  westward  fh>m  Byde,  in  which  case  Osborne 
House,  with  its  beautiful  grounds  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is  passed  in 
about  half-an-hour,  and  another  half-hour  brings  you  abreast  of  East  and 
West  Cowes,  where  the  course  of  the  Medina  south,  and  the  view  up 
Southampton  Water  north,  with  both  Calshofc  Castle  and  the  great  Netley 
Hospital  in  sight,  is  very  striking.  During  the  residence  of  the  Court  at 
Osborne,  a  man-of-war,  as  guaraship,  is  stationed  off  Cowes,  the  royal 
yacht  is  also  often  to  be  seen,  and  many  other  yachts,  beautiful  specimens  of 
their  class,  lie  in  Cowes  Roads,  or  over  at  Oalshot.  Beyond  Cowes,  the 
island  coast  is,  for  a  few  miles,  dull  and  uninteresting,  though  the  little 
Gurnard  stream  and  the  much  larger  Newtown  river  have  pleasant  banks  ; 
the  opposite  Hampshire  coast,  with  the  Beaulieu  river,  is  much  more 
picturesque.  Approaching  Yarmouth,  the  land  (Hampstead  HiU,  &c.), 
becomes  wooded,  and  beyond  Yarmouth  it  soon  rises  into  cliffs.  The  great 
red-brick  Forts  on  the  one  hand  (Victoria,  Cliff,  and  Warden),  combine  with 
Hurst  Castle  on  the  other  to  defend  the  entry  to  the  Solent,  and  form  a 
very  striking  picture.  Next  the  Needles  come  in  view,  but  before  we 
reach  them,  we  skirt,  in  succession,  Colwell,  Totland,  and  Alum  Bays. 
At  this  last  there  is  a  pier,  and  two  hotels,  and  passengers  often  kuid 
for  an  hour ;  but  in  any  case  cannot  fail  to  admit  the  rich  colouring  of 
the  cliffs.  Gk>ing  outside  the  Needles,  usually  near  enough  to  notice  the 
cormorants  clustered  on  the  rocks,  we  next  turn  eastward,  pass  under  the 
noble  cliffs  of  Freshwater  Bay,  and  see  the  two  curious  detached  masses  of 
chalk,  called  the  Stag  and  the  Arch.  Then  we  coast  Compton  Bay,  with 
Afton  Down  towering  above.  Brook,  Brixton,  and  Chale  Bays,  with  their 
numerous  chines  (Cowlease,  Walpen,  Blackgang,  &c.) ;  not,  however,  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  as  the  rock-studded  coast  compels  the  steamer  to  keep 
off  shore.  St.  Catherine's  Down,  with  the  column  and  ruins  on  its  summit, 
is  a  striliing  object,  seen  afar  off.  On  the  shore  below  is  the  Lighthouse, 
and  hence  to  ventnor  (where  the  vessel  usually  stops  for  an  hour)  and 
Bonchurch,  the  views  of  the  Undercliff  are  very  fine. 

From  Bonchurch,  the  course  is  north-east.  The  East-end  Landslip 
is  seen,  then  Luccombe  Chine,  nestling  under  the  bold  promontory  of 
Dunnose,  with  Shanklin  Down  inland.  Passing  Shanklin  Chine,  there  is 
a  fine  stretch  across  Sandown  Bay  to  the  picturesque  Culver  Cliffs,  masses 
of  chalk,  p(K)ularly  known  as  tne  White  Horses.  Next  we  round  the 
Bembridge  Foreland,  notice  the  great  Fort,  and  the  Yarborough  Column 
above,  and  Brading  Haven,  which  at  high  water  has  all  the  appearance  of 
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a  lake,  with  well-wooded  shores.  The  picturesque  part  of  the  trip  is  now 
over,  tiie  ehoTQ  hence  to  Byde  being  flat,  though  not  wanting  in  handsome 
residences  embowered  in  trees.  The  shoal  water  obliges  the  steamer  to 
make  a  wide  circuit,  ere  reaching  Byde  Pier;  but  this  leads  it  almost 
alongside  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  Sea  Forts,  and  gives  a  good  view  of 
the  mainland,  from  Stokes  Bay,  &r  to  the  eastward,  taking  in  Southsea 
beach,  with  its  Forts,  Hayling  Island,  &c. 

Sometimes  the  trip  is  p^ormed  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  here 
described,  in  which  case  the  cliffs  in  Alum  Bay  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage, under  the  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun.  Whichever  course  is  taken,  this 
is  a  delightful  mode  of  spending  a  summer  day.  The  places  mentioned 
will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  Btes.  29,  32,  33,  and  34 ;  and  indica- 
tions of  their  geological  features  will  be  found  in  the  following  list. 

CHIEF  PLACES  OP  GEOLOGICAL  INTEEEST. 

I.  Wkalden. — The  shore  from  Compton  Bay  to  Atherfield,  including 
Brook  Point  and  Shepherd's  Chine.  Bedcliff  Bay,  eastward  to  Sandown 
Bay. 

II.  LowEE  Gbeensand,  or  Neocomian.— The  shore  from  Atherfield 
Point  to  Bocken  End,  including  Whale,  Ladder,  Walpen,  and  Blackgang 
Chines.  From  Bonchurch  to  Suidown,  including  Luccombe,  ShaiSdin, 
and  Small  Hope  Chines.    Bedcliff  Bay. 

III.  Gaui/t.-— Compton  Bay,  Gore  Cliff,  Mirables,  Bonchurch,  Bedcliff 
Bay. 

IV.  Uppeb  Grbensand.— Compton  Bay,  Gore  Cliff,  the  Undercliff  about 
Yentnor  and  Bonchurch,  Hermitage,  Gatcliff,  Shanklin  Down,  Bedcliff 
Bay. 

V.  Chalk  Mabl,— Compton  Bay,  Gore  Clifl?  the  Underclifl^  Bedcliff 
Bay,  the  Downs. 

VI.  Chalk.— The  Culver  Cliffs,  tJndercliff,  Central  and  Southern 
Downs,  Freshwater  Cliflfe,  Alum  Bay. 

VII.,  VIII.  LowEB  AND  Middle  Eocene  (Plastic  and  London  clay, 
Bagshot  and  BracMesham  beds). — ^Alum  Bay,  Whitediff  Bay.  Various 
sections  on  the  road  between  Newport  and  Frediwater. 

IX.  Hkadon  Beds.— Headon  Hill,  Totland  and  Colwell  Bays^  White- 
cliff  Bay. 

X.  OsBOBNE,  OB  St.  Helen's  Beds.— Headon  Hill,  Osborne,  the  shore 
between  St.  Helen's  and  Byde. 

XI.  Upfeb  EocenE)  Bbmbbidge  Series. — Headon  Hill,  Hainpstead 
Ledge,  Calboume,  Gurnet  Bay,  Cpwes,  Blnstead,  Dodpits,  the  railway 
mttings  near  Byde,  Bembridge,  Whitecliff  Bay. 

'l^lieXIl.  Hamfstead  Sebies.— Hampstead  Hill,  between  NewtoWn  river 
and  ^  Yarmouth. 

BrudiJII.  Post  Tebtiaby  Deposits.— Lacustrine  and  subaerial  beds  at 
where  and  Bay  and  St.  Catherine's  Down ;  Hazelnut  Sands  at  Bembridge 
Carisbrookex)k,  and  Compton  Chine ;  Elephant  gravel  at  Freshwater  Gate  ,* 
comb  and  Ajd  conglomerates  along  the  chalk  downs,  at  Headon  Hill,  and 
bleeping  at  Aill-tops  of  the  north  coast. 
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\*  The  names  of  places  are  printed  in  itdliet  only  in  thone  routes  where  the  placet  axe 

described. 


BOUTB  PAOB 

29.  Byde  to  Ventnor,  by  Brad- 

ing,    Sandoton,    Bhanldin 
and  Bonchurch         . .      . .  889 

30.  Ryde  to  Netoport.    [Oorig- 

brodke]       400 

31.  Newport  to  Brading  lEast 

Standen^  Nevochureh]       ..  408 

32.  C&wes,  West  and  JEast  [Os- 

borne,  Whippingham'],  by 


BOUTS  PAGO 

Newport  and  GodshtUf  to 
Yentnor 410 

33.  Yentnor  to  Freshwater,  by 

8t,  Latorenoej  the  Under' 
eliff,  Niton,  Blaekgang, 
Chiale,  ShortDeUj  Brixton, 
MoU%sUm,9.vABrook       ..  416 

34.  Newport  to  YanMyvdh  and 

Freshwater  [Newtown, 
Alum  Bay,  the  Needles ; 
CaJboutTiej        427 


ROUTE  29. 

RYDE  TO  VENTNOR.  BY  BRADING* 
SANDOWN,  SHANKLIN,  AND  BON- 
CHURCH. 

By  Bail  or  Boad,    12  m. 

Well-appointed  steamers  leave 
Portsea  almost  every  half-hour  during 
the  day,  for  Ryde  and  CSowes,  calling 
for  passengers  at  Portsmouth,  and  at 
the  Southsea  Pier,  except  in  bad 
weather.  The  passage  is  rather 
under  6  m.,  and  is  usimlly  made  in 
30  minutes  from  Southsea;  10 
minutes  longer  from  Portsea.  The 
passage  from  Stokes  Bay  (Rte.  19) 
is  under  3  m.,  and  is  made  in  15  min. 

Byde  (Pop.  12,000— /nn« .-  Pier 
Hotel,  close  to  the  pier,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view ;  Eagle  ;  Si- 
vier's,  both  close  to  the  water ;  Yelf  s 
Hotel;  Kent;  Crown;  York  Hotel) 
is  the  chief  town  in  the  island.  It 
has  the  drawback  of  a  sandbank 
extending  seaward,  which  at  low 
water  has  an  unpleasant  appear- 
ance, but  when  dry  land  is  gained 
by  means  of  a  pier,  |  m.  long,  the 
ground  rises  rapidly,  and  is  well 
timbered  almost  to  the  water's  edge 


The  town  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Ryde,  the  former  being  the 
older.  It  was  called  anciently  Rye, 
La  Rye,  or  La  Riche,  in  which  pro- 
bably the  Celtic  root  rhyd,  a  ford  or 
passage,  lies  concealed,  the  modem 
name  having  returned  to  the  origi- 
nal fonn.  Ryde  was  burnt  by  the 
French  temp.  Richard  H.  "La 
Rye  "  was  one  of  the  places  at  which 
a  watch  was  ordered  to  be  kept  for 
the  security  of  the  island,  the  watch- 
house  standing  where  is  now  the 
coffee-room  of  the  Pier  Hotel. 

Ryde  was  till  the  year  1867  in- 
cluded in  the  parish  of  Newchurch, 
and  its  churches  (5  in  number)  aro 
all  modem.  All  Saints  (1872)  is 
by  Sir  Q,  G,  Scott.  Holy  Trinity 
has  a  lofty  spire,  and  St.  Michael 
and  All  Angels,  Swanmore,  has 
painted  windows  in  the  highly  orna- 
mented apsidal  chanoeC  erected 
1874,  as  a  Wilberforce  memorial. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church, 
built  by  the  Countess  of  Clare,  is 
in  High-street.  The  Ryde  Cemetery 
contains  many  handsome  tombs,  and 
abounds  in  flower-decked  graves. 
The  streets,  which  are  lined  with 
handsome  shops,  are  open  and  plea- 
sant, the  best  being  Union-street, 
connecting  **  Upper  "  and  "  Lower  " 
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Sect.  ni. 


Byde;  Creorge-street,  miming  E.  and 
W. ;  MelviUe-street,  running  S. ;  and 
Brigatocke-terrace,  from  which  very 
fine  views  are  commanded.  Houses 
and  villas  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  E.  suburb  of  8t.  John*»,  where  is 
the  rly.  stat.  As  a  watering-place 
Byde  is  very  attractive.  The  hotels 
and  lodging-houses  are  good,  and 
lodgings  may  be  had.  in  every 
quarter,  but  the  charges  in  general 
are  high — **  Island  prices,"  as  they 
are  termed.  The  usual  agr^mens, 
news-rooms,  libraries,  bazaars,  &c., 
abound. 

The  Pier,  now  extending  seaward 
for  about  f  m.,  was  built  in  1814, 
before  which  the  wherries  from  the 
packets  were  met  by  small  carts,  in 
which  the  passengers  were  conveyed 
across  the  ooze  (a  plan  still  followed 
with  merchandize),  but  has  since 
been  considerably  lengthened,  the 
pier-head  wideneid,  and  made  more 
easy  of  access  to  and  from  the 
steamers ;  waiting  and  refreshment- 
rooms  have  been  built,  and  there  is 
a  tramway  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  luggage  up  to  the 
pier-gate,  where  vehicles  of  every 
Kind  are  in  waiting.  Close  beside 
this  is  the  tramway  line  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Bailway,  which  traverses 
the  Esplanade  to  its  great  disfigure- 
ment, on  the  way  to  the  first  station, 
at  St.  John's.  The  pier  forms  a 
promenade,  the  view  from  which  at 
high  water  is  agreeable,  but  the 
structure  itself  compares  very  un- 
favourably with  more  modem  piers 
(as  at  Brighton  or  Hastings),  and  is 
far  from  being  as  attractive  and  con- 
venient a«  the  heavy  toll  would  lead 
the  tourist  to  expect;  and  a  pro- 
ject for  a  new  structure  has  been 
brought  forward.  A  short  distance 
E.  is  an  unfinished  pier,  intended 
for  the  Stokes  Bay  traffic,  but 
bought  up  and  closed  by  the  old 
company.  From  the  pier  extends, 
on  E.,  the  Esplanade,  a  drive  over 
part  of  the  beach  formerly  called 


the  Duver,  where"  many  of  the  crew 
of  the  Boyal  George,  whose  bodies 
came  ashore  here,  were  burie<l. 
The  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  (A. 
D.  M'Arthur,  B.N..  Sec)  has  its 
club-house  facing  the  sea  to  the 
"W.  of  the  pier,  and  holds  a  grand 
Begatta  annually.  There  is  also 
a  Town  Begatta  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Byde  watermen. 

The  public  buildings  of  Byde  will 
not  detain  the  visitor  long.  The 
Town  Hall  near  the  top  of  Union- 
street  is  a  tame  Ionic  building.  The 
Theatre  is  only  remarkable  as  being 
the  last  stage  on  which  Mrs.  Jordan 
acted.  In  Melville-street  is  a  good 
Mmeum  of  objects  of  local  interest, 
including  a  collection  of  geological 
specimens,  and  Dr.  Bromfield's  her- 
barium. There  is  also  a  School  of 
Art,  the  first  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  August,  1874,  by  the  Princess 
Imperial  of  Germany. 

Byde  and  its  neighbourhood 
abound  with  villa  residences,  often 
standing  in  vory  beautiful  grounds. 
Few,  however,  call  for  any  special 
notice.  Westfield  House  (Admiral 
Sir  A.  Clifford)  possesses  a  fine 
sculpture  gallery  containing  speci- 
mens of  modem  Italian  statuary  and 
some  good  pictures,  and  gardens 
descending  in  terraces,  ornamented 
with  vases,  statues,  &c.,  to  the 
water's  edge.  Appley  Towers  (Bt. 
Hon.  Sir  W.  Hutt),  on  E.  of  the 
town,  is  a  conspicuous  Tudor  man- 
sion of  red  brick,  with  a  lofty  tower. 

Pleasant  WaJies  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Byde.  Bearing 
westward,  you  soon  reach  Binstead 
or  Quarr  Abbey  (Bte.  30);  S.  lies 
Haven-street,  with  Ashey  Down, 
conspicuous  by  its  beacon,  in  the 
distflince,  under  the  S.  face  of  which 
runs  the  Long  Lane,  conducting  you 
by  a  sheltered  road  to  St.  Helen's 
and  the  E.  coast  of  the  ifdand. 
Thence  turning  N.,  you  keep  along 
the  shore,  passing  Sea  View,  a 
favourite  sea-bathing  station,  backed 
by    wooded    heights,    Nettlestone 
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Point,  and  Spring  Vale,  and  so  on 
to  the  Esplanade  at  Byde.  All 
these  are  pleasant  quiet  watering- 
plaoes,  where  good  lodging  may  he 
had.  At  Sea  View  there  is  a  small 
hotel,  and  a  modem  ohuroh.  The 
sands  are  very  good,  and  the  walks 
attractive. 

The  coast  walk  from  Sea  View 
towards  St.  Helen's  is  very  agreeable. 
Skirting  Priory  Bay,  we  reach  in 
about  1  m.  Waick-house  PoifU,  at 
the  entrance  of  Brading  Haven,  St. 
Helen's  Spit,  or  "Duver,"  a  well- 
known  botanizing  ground, "  yielding 
no  less  than  250  species  of  flowering 
plants "  (A,  G.  Moore),  whence  we 
may  cross  by  ferry  to  Bembiidge. 
Overlooking  Priory  Bay  is  the  Priory 
(Marquis  of  Cholmondeley)  a  plaiu 
modem  mansion,  occupying  the  site 
of  a  small  cell  of  Oluniac  monks 
attached  to  a  French  abbey,  founded 
before  1155.  At  the  suppression  of 
alien  priories  it  was  granted  to  Eton 
College,  by  whom  it  is  still  held. 
The  Ckurch  of  8t.  Helen's  stands 
inland,  a  short  distance  from  Sea 
View,  S,  on  a  site  to  which  it  was 
removeci  in  1719.  It  is  of  no  archi- 
tectural merit,  but  the  tower  is 
picturesquely  clad  with  ivy.  The 
old  church  of  St.  Helen's,  of  which 
the  E.  £.  tower  still  remains 
(strengthened  by  the  Trinity  Board, 
and  whitewashed  as  a  sea-mark), 
stood  on  the  spit  of  sand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  haven.  The  inroads 
of  the  sea  sapped  its  foundations, 
and  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  it  was 
reported  by  O>mmis8ioner8  whose 
report  is  preserved  in  the  Public 
Becord  Office  as  ^^  a  great  discredit 
not  only  of  the  island,  but  of  the 
whole  realm"  (foreign  sailors  often 
landing  here),  since  "  you  might  see 
in  at  one  end  and  out  of  the  other." 
On  the  road  from  Sea  View  to 
Brading  (4  m.)  is  St,  Helen's  Green, 
Notice  the  b^utiful  grounds  of  8t, 
Helm's  CasOe  (S.  W.  Bidley,  Esq.) 

Throughout  this  walk  the  "  coast 
is  almost  everywhere  covered  with 


vegetation  to  the  water's  edge;  a 
low  bank,  or  cliff,  of  the  freshwater 
eocene  marls  and  limestones,  being 
the  only  indication  of  its  geological 
structure." — ManteU, 

For  longer  Excursions  from  Byde 
there  is  every  oonvenienoe,  as  by 
coach  to  Newport,  and  by  other 
vehicles  to  other  parts ;  and  at  least 
once  a  week  in  summer  a  Ports- 
mouth steamer  calls  at  Byde  Pier 
about  11.30  for  a  trip  round  the 
island,  a  matter  that  the  tourist 
should  by  no  means  omit  (ante), 

BctUtoay, — From  St,  John's,  the  E. 
suburb  of  Byde,  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Bly.  runs  in  a  S.  and  S.  W.  direction  to 
Ventnor.  The  stats,  are  at  Brading, 
Sandovm,  ShavMin,  WroxaU,  and 
Ventnor,  all,  however,  at  an  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  places 
named,  and,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
entirely  losing  the  beautiful  scenery 
with  which  the  old  coach  road 
abounds.  The  line  proceeds  up  the 
Smallbrook  Valley  (where  are  some 
good  sections  of  the  Bembridge 
tertiaries),  and  through  Whitfield 
Wood,  to  the  low  meadows  that 
fringe  Brading  Haven,  leaving  the 
town  on  W.;  tiien  crosses  the  marsh 
to  Yarbridge,  giving  off  a  goods  line 
on  E.  to  Bembridge  Point,  and 
passing  through  a  cutting  in  the 
lower  greensand,  which  the  geolo- 
gist should  examine,  soon  reaches 
Sandown.  Next  a  dull  flat  is  tra- 
versed till  Shanklin  is  approached, 
and  then  the  line  bears  off  to 
the  S.W.  to  Wroxall,  shortly  after 
leaving  which  it  pierces  Boniface 
Down  by  a  tunnel  about  f  m.  in 
length,  and  emerges  1  m.  short  of 
Ventnor,  at  a  spot  310  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  The  visitor  has  the  choice 
of  dangerously  steep  short  cuts  or 
very  tedious  zigzag  roads,  but  from 
either  the  sea  view  is  very  fine. 

We  would  recommend  the  tourist 
to  whom  a  few  hours  is  not  an  object, 
to  keep  to  the  road  in  a  carriage,  or 
on  foot,  as  he  chooseQ,  as  the  distance 
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between  Byde  and  Yentnor  is  only 
12  m.,  and  convenient  haltiDg>places 
will  readily  be  found.  On  a  fine 
day  few  walks  or  drives  will  be 
fonnd  more  enjoyable. 

Leaving  8t  John\  with  the  rly. 
stat.  in  the  valley  far  below,  the 
tourist  has  the  modem  chnroh  on  rt., 
and  on  1.  St,  John%  a  good  house 
built  by  the  first  Lord  Amherst  in 
commemoration  of  his  capture  of 
St.  John's,  in  Canada.  Beyond  is 
the  conspicuous  red-brick  Tudor 
mansion  of  Appley  Towers  (Sir  W. 
Hutt).  Skirting  WhUfidd  Wood 
(the  manor  of  Whitfield  was  be- 
stowed with  others  by  Edward  I.  on 
his  daughter  Mary,  a  nun  at  Am- 
bresbury,  for  the  supply  of  her  table), 
and  leaving  on  rt.  NunweU  (Lady 
Oglander),  granted  to  the  first 
representative  of  the  family  by 
Henry  I.,  surrounded  with  aUcient 
trees  (the  house  is  modem  and  plain), 
the  tourist  reaches  at 

^  m.  Brading(Im:  Bagle).  The 
stat.  is  in  the  meadow  near  the 
haven. 

Brading  is  a  small  town,  of  great 
antiquity,  but  long  since  fiedlen  into 
decay.  It  now  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  backed  by  the  rich 
foliage  of  Nunwell,  lying  very  pic- 
turesquely at  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
downs,  and  at  the  head  of  -Brading 
Haven,  the  most  considerable  estuary 
oi  the  island,  covering  about  800 
ficres.  At  high  water  it  has  all  the 
beauty  of  a  lake;  at  low,  it  is  a 
muddy  swamp,  with  the  little  river 
Yar  meandering  through  it.  At- 
tempts have  more  than  once  been 
made  (the  last  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddel- 
ton,  the  projector  of  the  New  Eiver) 
(see  8mile8*B*  Livesof  the  Engineers*) 
to  exclude  the  sea  by  means  of  an 
embankment  across  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  estuary;  but  the 
works  have  always  failed,  and  now 
seem  little  likelv  to  be  renewed.  In 
the  open  space  half-way  up  the  hill 
at  Blading,  a  .m«wv  iron  ring  let 


into  the  ground  tells  of  the  days 
when    bidl-baiting    was    a     chief 
amusement     At  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  churdiyard  is  the  Town  Hall 
and  Market-house,  long  since  dis- 
used.      The    Ckurek    of    Brading 
(restored)  was,  according  to  tradition, 
originally  founded   by  Wilfred    of 
York,  who  is  said  to  have  baptized 
here  the   first    Christian  converts 
made  by  him  after  the  corquest  of 
the  islsmd  by  Ceadwalla  (a$te,  Intro- 
duction).      Much   of    1h«   present 
building  is  Trans.-Norm. ;  the  tower 
and  spire  R  R    In  the  ehancel  is 
the  very  curious  incised  ^ve-slab, 
with  effigy,  of  John  Cherowin,  gover- 
nor of  Forchester  Castle,  d.   1441. 
The  Oglander  chapel,  at  tie  R  end 
of  the  N.  aisle,  contain^   among 
other  monuments,  two  witii  effigies 
carved  in  wood  for  Sir  Wdliam,  d. 
1608,  and   Sir  John   Oglsnder,  d. 
1655.     In  the   churchjiari  is  the 
tomb  of  Mrs.  Berry,  with  ihe  well- 
known  inscription  set  to  nusic  by 
Dr.  Caloott:^ 

**  Foralve,  blest  shade,  the  tribntarjr  tear 
Tliat  mourns  thy  exit  fh>m  a  Torld  like 
this; 
Forgive  the  wish  that  would  hive  kept 
thee  here, 
And  stay'd  thy  progress  to  the  seats  of 
bliss. 
No  more  confined  to  grovling  iccnes  of 
night- 
No  more  a  tenant  pent  in  mortd  clay ; 
Now  should  we  rather  hail  thy  glorious 
flight. 
And  trace  thy  journey  to  the  realms  uf 
day." 

This  epitaph,  said  to  be  the  com- 
position of  the  Bev.  J.  Gill,  curate 
of  Sandown,  is  repeated  on  &  tomb 
at  Shanklin. 

At  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  church 
is  the  grave  of  *' Little  Jane,  the 
young  Cottager,"  celebrated  in 
Legh  Bichmond*s  *  Annals  of  the 
Poor.'  Mr.  Bichmond  was  eurate 
of  Brading  1797-1805. 

It  was  in  this  church  that  on 
Sunday,  Kov.  15, 1647,  the  loyal  Sir 
John  Oglander  heard  the  first  news 
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of  the  arrival  of  Charles  L  in  the 
island,  "which  news,"  he  Bays, 
**  truly  troubled  me  much."  The 
next  moming  at  daybreak  he  started 
for  Newport  to  offer  his  homage  to 
the  king,  who  on  the  following 
Thxirsday  visited  him  at  Nunwell, 
and  received  from  him  a  purse  of 
gold,  presented  kneeling. 

E.  of  Brading,  and  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  haven,  is  the  peninsula  of 
Benibridge,  with  a  village  of  the 
same  name  at  its  extremity,  com- 
manding a  wide  sea  view ;  it  is  also 
accessible  by  a  feiry  from  St.  Helen's, 
and  there  is  a  railway  for  coals  and 
other  heavy  goods,  which  joins  the 
main  line  beyond  Yaverland. 

At  Bembridge  there  are  pleasant 
lodgings,  and  the  place  may  be  re- 
commended as  a  quiet  and  agreeable 
resort.  The  walks  are  very  attractive, 
especially  to  the  botanist  and  geo- 
logist, to  whom  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Helen's  Spit  (ante)  and  the  eocene 
strata  of  Whitecliff  Bay  offer  much 
of  interest.  The  church  is  modem 
E.  R,  but  good. 

Whitecliff  Bay,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  peninsula,  1^  m.  from  the  village, 
is  a  geological  field  of  no  common 
interest ;  it  presents  the  same  suc- 
cession of  eocene  strata  and  fluvio- 
marine  formations  which  are  so  stiik- 
ing  in  Alum  Bay,  though  here  less 
conspicuous.  The  most  interesting 
point  is  where  the  previously  hori- 
zontal beds  of  Bembridge  limestone 
rise  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  curve, 
beyond  which  the  beds  of  variously 
coloured  sands  and  clays  assume  a 
more  and  more  nearly  vertical  posi- 
tion, until  beyond  the  London  and 
plastic  clays  the  chalk  appears  at 
the  S.  point  of  the  bay,  in  the  Culver 
Cliffs,  a  finely  formed  broken  head- 
hmd,  so  named  from  the  Culver,  or 
rock  dove,  that  formerly  haunted 
them.  This  is  the  termination  east- 
ward of  the  central  range  of  the 
chalk,  as  the  Freshwater  Cliffs  are 


toward  the  W.  "  These  magnificent 
chalk  oliffB  can  only  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage from  the  sea;  the  dip  of 
the  beds  is  about  70^  to  the  N.,  and 
is  well  defined,  even  from  a  distance, 
by  the  layers  of  fiints.  Host  of 
these  siliceous  nodules,  though  im- 
bedded in  the  chalk,  and  still  retain- 
ing their  original  forms,  are  splin- 
tered to  atoms,  probably  from  the 
concussion  produced  by  the  upheaval 
of  the  strata.*' — ManteU,  On  the 
face  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  bay 
is  Hermits  Hole,  a  small  cave  that 
may  be  reached  horn  above  it ;  but 
the  access  is  steep  and  dangerous. 
The  admirers  of  Legh  Richmond's 
writings  will  call  to  mind  his  vivid 
description  of  the  scenery  here  in 
his  '  Negro  Servant.'  On  the  do?m 
above  the  diffii  is  an  obelisk  erected 
in  1849  by  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  squadron  to  the  memory  of 
their  former  commodore,  the  first 
Earl  of  Yarborough  (d.  1846).  It 
formerly  stood  further  W.,  but  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  to  make  way  for  an 
enormous  Fort  (part  of  the  system  of 
defence  of  Portsmouth),  now  erected 
on  the  crest  of  the  down ;  this  is  at 

E resent  a  mere  earthwork,  but  the 
ill  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  the  noble  view,  which  embraces 
the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 
The  fort  is  supported  by  two  small 
works,  the  Yaverland  and  Redcliff 
batteries,  the  latter  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  bay. 
The  peninsula  was  the  scene  of  the 
skirmish  between  the  islanders  and 
the  French  who  had  landed  from 
D'Annebault's  fleet  in  1545,  de- 
scribed by  Froude  (Hist,  of  Eng,  iv. 
426) :  **  they  were  no  sooner  on  shore 
than  they  were  attacked  by  a  body 
of  cavalry.  There  was  sharp  fight- 
ing, and  the  soldiers  in  the  nearest 
ships,  excited  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
skirmish  and  the  rattle  of  the  car- 
bines, became  unmanageable,  seized 
the  boats,  and  went  off  without  their 
officers,  to  join.  The  English,  being 
s  3 
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now  outnumbered,  withdrew;  the 
French  staggered  after  them  in  loose 
order  till  they  came  ont  npon  the 
downs  sloping  up  towards  the  Col- 
ver  Glif&,  and  here,  being  scattered 
in  twos  and  threes,  they  were  again 
charged  with  fatal  effect.  Many 
were  cut  to  pieces ;  the  rest  fled,  the 
£nglish  pursuing  and  sabreing  tiiem 
down  to  the  shore;  and  but  few 
would  have  escaped,  but  that  the 
disaster  was  perceiyed  from  the 
fleet;  large  masses  of  men  were 
sent  in  under  shelter  of  the  guns' to 
relieve  the  fugitives,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, being  bamy  pressed  in  return, 
drew  o£E^  still  fighting  as  they  reached 
a  stream"  (the  Yar),  "which  they 
crossed,  and  broke  down  the  bridge  " 
(Yar  Bridge)  "  behind  them." 

Just  to  the  ri  of  the  road  from 
Brading  to  Bembridge  will  be  seen 
among  its  lofty  elms  the  little  Church 
of  Yaverland,  backed  by  the  gables 
of  the  Jacobean  manor-house  (now  a 
farmhouse),  which  deserves  notice. 
The  S.  door  and  chancel-arch  are 
Norm,  and  rich.  The  scene  here  is 
very  pleasing.  Hence  it  is  1  m.  S.  W. 
to 

6  m.  Sandoum  (Hoteh:  Sandown 
Hotel,  King's  Head,  both  excellent, 
and  close  to  the  sea);  the  stat.  is 
near  ChTistohurch,  1  m.  inland. 

Sandown,  formerly  known  as  Sand- 
ham,  which  half  a  century  ago  was 
a  mere  collection  of  fishermen's  huts, 
is  now  a  town  of  some  4000  inhab., 
and  a  very  fashionable  resort.  The 
Imperial  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Germany  resided  there  for  some  time 
in  the  summer  of  1874.  There  is 
a  good  modem  church,  and  many 
streets  of  handsome  houses;  the 
sands  are  level  and  extensive,  and 
safe  for  children,  the  approaches  con- 
venient, and  the  bathing  excellent. 
The  inland  walks  are  without  in- 
terest, except  to  the  botanist,  who 
will  find  some  rare  marsh  plants  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yar,  but  those  on 
the  shore  and  cliffs  command  magni- 


ficent views  of  the  whole  sweep  of 
Uie  bay  from  the  Culvers  to  Dunnose, 
and  abound  ^in  interest  to  the  geolo- 
gist, who  can  here  examine  the 
whole  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
strata  from  the  Wealden  (below  the 
fort)  through  the  chalk  to  the  Ter- 
tiaries  at  Whitediff  Bay.  The 
sections  of  the  lower  greensand  on 
each  side  of  the  town  are  admirable. 
Those  in  Bedcliff  Bay  are  particularly 

striking. 

Henry  VHI.  built  one  of  his  **bul- 
warks  "  in  Sandown  bay,  which  was 
replaced  by  a  quadrangular  fort  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  this  has 
now  given  place  to  a  huge  granite 
structure,  heavily  armed,  and  sup- 
ported by  outworks ;  the  bay  being 
rarther  protected  by  another  strong 
work  near  Lang^nard,  midway  to 
Shanklin;  but,  strangely  enough, 
Shanklin  Down,  whi^  commands 
the  whole,  is  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  military  engineer.  Sandown 
was  first  brought  into  note  by  John 
Wilkes,  of  *  North  Briton '  notoriety, 
who  spent  much  of  his  time  at  a 
cottage  that  he  built  thero  and 
styled  his  ""Villakin"  (now  pulled 
down),  between  1783  and  his  death 
in  1797.  He  writes  to  his  daughter, 
"  The  situation  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion. The  style  of  the  house  is  very 
humble,  but  there  are  great  conveni- 
ences. I  think  with  Colonel  Sloane 
that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  scene 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight."  His  letters 
abound  in  interesting  references  to 
the  then  condition  of  the  island. 
Writing  on  Stmday,  Sept.  21,  he 
mentions  that  **a  deluge  of  rain  had 
delayed  the  poet  from  coming  to  this 
comer  of  the  world  since  Tuesday ;" 
complains  that  the  **rice  is  very  bad, 
and  sugar  for  coffee  most  wretched," 
and  piteously  laments  the  want  of 
'*  macaroons,  almonds,  and  raisins." 
In  his  ground  he  raised  a  Doric 
column,  dedicated  to  the  profligate 
clerical  poet  Churohill,  inscribed 
"  Divino  Poetae,  Amico  jucundo,  Oivi 
optime  de  Patria  merito,*'  the  base  of 
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which  by  a  touch  of  sly  earcasm  oon< 
tained  a  small  stock  of  choice  old  port. 
Considering  the  scandals  attaching 
to  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  we  are 
hardly  prepared  to  find  him  going 
oyer  3  m.  to  church  at  Shanklin  on 
Sunday,  where  he  met  ^the  Gkirricks 
and  the  set  from  Knighton"  (then 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice's  seat),  whither  he 
returned  with  them,  and  went  the 
next  day  to  Sir  B.  Worsley*s,  at 
Appuldurcombe ;  Mrs.  Qarrick,  as 
usual,  the  '*  most  captivating  of  the 
whole  circle." 

The  walk  to  ShankHn,  3  m.,  along 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  (taking  care  not 
to  approach  too  near  the  crumbling 
verge),  or  by  the  sands,  may  be  safely 
recommended. 

9  m.  8hankltn(IniM:  Daish's  Hotel, 
Hollier's,  both  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated: Boyal  Spa,  on  the  beach; 
Clarendon,  in  the  N.  suburb,  called 
Gatten.  The  Stat,  is  ^  m.  N.; 
Marine  Hotel  adjoining.) 

Shanklin  is  pleasantly  placed, 
well  sheltered  to  the  S.  and  W.  by 
the  downs  that  rise  behind  it,  but 
open  to  the  N.  and  E.  It  has  quad- 
rupled its  population  during  the  last 
20  years  (1851,  Pop.  355;  1871, 1425), 
and  is  now  a  town  of  some  preten- 
sions, with  large  houses  on  the  cliff, 
an  esplanade,  with  bathing  estab- 
lishment, chalybeate  spring,  literary 
institute,  &c.  Great  indeed  is  the 
change  from  what  it  was  when  Lord 
Jeffery  wrote  in  1846  :  "  The  village 
is  very  small  and  scattery,  all  nuxed 
up  with  trees,  and  lying  among 
sweet  airy  falls  and  swells  of 
grounds,  which  finally  rise  up  be- 
hind in  breezy  downs  800  ft.  high, 
and  sink  down  in  front  to  the  edge 
of  the  varying  cliflfe  which  over- 
hang a  pretty  beach  of  fine  sand, 
and  are  approachable  by  a  very 
striking  wooded  ravine,  which  they 
call  the  Chine."— Life,  by  Lord 
Cockbum.  Keats  was  here  in  1819, 
and  wrote  his  fine  poem  of  *  Lamia.' 


Shanklin  Chine  (the  name  common 
to  the  Island  and  the  Hampshire  and 
Dorsetshire  coasts,  is  an  old  English 
word,  derived  from  the  A.  S.  "oinan," 
to  chink,  or  rive,  employed  as  a  verb 
by  Spenser  and  D^den;  its  local 
signification  is  a  deft  in  the  rocks, 
scooped  out  by  the  action  of  a  rivulet) 
is  one  of  the  lions  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  will  perhaps  repay  a 
visit.  It  is  usually  entered  by  the 
gate  at  the  bottom  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  a  small  fee  is  expected  by  the 
guardian,  by  whom  the  paths  are 
repaired,  and  the  whole  kept  in  per- 
haps too  trim  an  order.  The  Chine 
is  merelv  a  glen  or  chasm  opening* 
out  to  the  sea  shore,  less  than  \  m. 
long,  and  about  230  ft.  deep  at  its 
mouth,  but  of  very  inconsiderable 
width.  A  small  stream  finds  its 
way  through  it,  falling  at  the  up- 
per end  a  depth  of  18  or  20  ft., 
80  that  after  heavy  rain  it  may  be 
complacently  termed  a  cascade.  The 
scene,  however,  is  picturesque.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  which  fill  the  hol- 
low of  the  chine,  the  warm  tints  of 
the  red  and  yellow  rock  alternating 
with  the  foliage  and  verdure  of  ivy 
and  other  creepers,  and  the  cottages 
niched  in  its  sides,  may  well  furnish 
a  study  for  the  pencil.  But  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  glens 
on  the  coasts  of  Devon,  in  the 
Scottish  lowlands,  or  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
assign  Shanklin  Chine  a  very  high 
rank.  Tower  Cottage  (Miss  Cameron) 
is  very  picturesquely  placed  on  the 
brink  of  the  Chine,  to  which  a  private 
path  descends. 

West  HiUj  the  grounds  of  which 
command  a  noble  view  over  the  bay, 
was  the  residence  of  Lt.-Gen.  Elers 
Napier,  the  stepson  and  biographer 
of  the  Admiral.  Adjoining  is  Whit- 
weU  Mead,  the  home  of  the  novelist 
Miss  Parr,  better  known  as  *'  Holme 
Lee." 

The  Church  (St.  John  Baptist) 
was  a  small  rude  building  of  Dec. 
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character,  but  has  of  late  yean  been 
converted  into  a  cruciform  structure, 
with  a  piotureaque  shingled  spire, 
and  some  memorial  windows.  It 
was  ori^nally  merely  a  manorial 
chapel.  ThelTth-oenty.lfaftor-AottM, 
a  building  with  high  peaked  roof 
and  long  casements — to  which  a 
richly  canred  oak  chest,  bearing  the 
initials  of  Thomas  Silkstede,  Prior 
of  Winchester  (Bte.  20),  long  in  the 
church,  has  been  removed — stands 
hard  by.  The  Par«ma{;re,  embowered 
in  venerable  myrtles  of  immense  size, 
retains  some  ancient  portions,  and 
has  been  enlarged  in  excellent  taste. 
The  view  firom  the  garden  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing.  There  is  a  new 
church  (St  Saviour)  on  the  eliff, 
which,  wnen  completed  with  tower 
and  spire,  will  be  a  handsome  edifice. 

Shanklin  was,  according  to  Mr. 
Fronde,  the  scene  of  the  skirmish 
between  the  Chevalier  d'Eulz  and 
bis  party  and  the  Islanders  at  the 
doee  of  the  unsuccessful  French  in- 
vasion of  1545.  They  had  landed 
for  fiesh  water  at  the  Chine;  **the 
stream  was  small,  the  task  tedious, 
and  the  Chevalier,  who  with  a  few 
companies  was  appointed  to  guard 
the  watering  parties,  seeing  no  signs 
of  danger,  wandered  inland,  was 
caught  in  an  ambuscade,  and,  after 
defending  himself  like  a  hero,  was 
killed,  and  most  of  his  followers." 
—Fronde,  Eist.  of  JEng,j  iv.  429. 

Few  spots  in  the  island  conmiand 
80  many  beautiful  and  varied  walks 
asShankUn.  At  low  water  the  sands 
«ffiard  a  firm  walk  at  the  base  of  the 
elifis  either  to  Sandown  or  to  Luc- 
combe Chine.  The  cliff-path  may  be 
followed  to  the  same  places.  A  lovely 
walk  leads  from  the  W.  end  of  the 
churchyard  across  the  fields  to  the 
top  of  the  inland  diff  at  €ook*»  CasUe 
(a  modem  ruin,  built  as  an  object 
£rom  Appnlduroombe),  whence  a 
s^ndidviewiseommanded.  Thence 
JBFU.  may  ■  descend,  through  Apae 
Beach.'  and  by :  CHiff  Farm  to 
Shanklin.    Another  agreeable  walk 


or  ride  is  by  the  bridle-path  to  Apse, 
where  is  an  ancient  manor-hoiise, 
once  belonging  to  Chriatchurch 
Twynehanuand  through  the  America 
plantations  to  Hide  or  Languor 
farm,  another  old  house,  formerly  of 
some  considerable  pretensioDa,  and 
still  retaining  a  noble  avenue  of 
trees.  From  Apse  the  tourist  may 
also  proceed  by  pleasant  lanea  and 
paths  to  Godshill  (Bte.  32). 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  the 
tourist  can  proceed  direct  to  Bon- 
church  (2  m.),  but  he  will  do  well 
to  turn  off  S.E.  by  a  footpath  across 
the  fields,  near  the  Shanklin  water- 
works, and  visit 

Jjueoomhe  Chine^  a  pretty  rocky 
glen,  toll-free,  with  trees  and  bushes 
clothing  its  steep  sides,  a  little  rivulet 
pattering  over  a  stony  bed,  and  still 
wKh  a  lew  fishers'  cottages  at  the 
bottom;  but  these  are  fast  giving 
way  to  showy  villas,  and  much  of 
the  original  wild  charm  of  the  place 
is  gone.  The  tourist  should  descend 
the  Chine,  and  walk  along  the  base 
of  the  diflb,  here  remarkably  picture 
esque,  to  Steel  Bay,  where  a  steep 
climb  and  terrace-path  will  take 
him  to  the  land  side  of  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  DtrnnoM,  and  louL  him 
by  the  Landslip  to  Bonchurdi.  At 
Luccombe  are  Chine  Cottage  (Mrs. 
Francis)  and  Boee  Cliff  (£.  M. 
Frere,  Esq.).  From  Luccombe  the 
pedestrian  enters  the  Bonchuich  or 
East  End  Land«2t>  (where  the  open- 
ing of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams's  'Old 
Man's  Home'  is  laid),  the  scene  of 
the  last  great  landslip,  whi<^  oc- 
curred in  1818.  The  spot,  with  its 
masses  of  ndn,  overgrown  as  it  now 
is  with  vegetation,  is  very  wild  and 
striking,  and  should  on  no  account 
be  missed.  The  footpath  falls  into 
the  road  just  above  the  old  church 
of  Bonchurch.  The  Gothic  stables 
of  East  Bene  (J.  S.  Henry,  Esq.), 
with  peaked  tourelies,  stand  forth 
conspicuously  at  the  comer  of  the 
road.    The  distance  firom  Shanklin 
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to  Bonohnrch  by  this  route  is  about 

The  high  road  from  Shanklin  to 
Bonchnron  is  a  series  of  zigzags, 
being  first  carried  by  a  long  asoent, 
and  then  by  a  series  of  descents, 
round  the  N,  and  W.  sides  of  the 
bowl-shaped  Lucoombe  Valley.  On 
the  one  nand  Boni&oe  Down  rises 
nearly  to  the  height  of  800  ft,  and 
on  the  other  a  magnificent  sea  view 
is  commanded.  In  the  near  distance 
rises  Dunnose,  which  separates  Shan- 
klin from  the  XJnderclifl. 

At  11  m.  finmi  Byde  we  reach 
JBonchureh  (Inn,  Ribband's  Hotel, 
one  of  the  very  best  and  most  comr 
fortable  in  England),  very  pleasantly 
situated,  but  becoming  spoilt  by 
oYer-building.  The  rtNid  passes  a 
pretty  wayside  pool,  shadowed  by 
fine  trees,  supplied  by  a  little  spring, 
which,  issuing  horn  a  cave  in  the 
grounds  of  Bt.  Boniface  House, 
descends  in  tiny  cascades.  The 
old  Tillage  (for  there  is  a  modem 
town  between  it  and  the  sea)  still 
retains  some  of  its  low  thatched 
cottages  embowered  in  myrtle  and 
fuchsia,  though  ugly  square  modem 
houses  and  shops  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  scene.  However,  the  spot  is 
lovely  still,  and  merits  Dr.  Arnold's 
commendation  as  **  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  on  the  sea-coast  on  this 
side  of  Gtonoa."  The  houses  and 
cottages  are  scattered  about  in 
sheltered  nooks,  backed  by  walls  of 
rock,  open  to  the  sun  and  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  and  sheltered  at  the 
same  time  from  the  intense  heats 
by  pleasant  gioves  of  trees. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in 
the  view  of  Bonchuroh  is  the  so- 
called  Pulpit  Bock  in  the  grounds  of 
The  Maples  (B.  Pope,  Esq.),  long 
the  residence  of  Ihr.  Leeson,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  ground  to  create  gardens  of 
fairy-like  beauty.  It  is  a  mgged 
mass  boldly  jutting  out  beyond  the 
line  of  clifi^  and  surmounted  with 
a  rade  wooden  cross.     A  similar 


isolated  mass,  called  the  Flag$laff 
Book,  rises  in  the  grounds  of  Un- 
dermcuni  (Lady  Elizabeth.  Pringle), 
and  faooB  you  as  you  descend  the 
hill,  or,  as  it  is  locally  styled,  the 
Shute  (chute,  Fr.  =  fall),  which  con- 
nects the  old  and  new  dusters  of 
dwellings.  Halfway  down  the  hill 
stands  the  Churchj  erected  in  1847-8 
from  the  designs  of  B.  Ferrey ;  it  is 
a  plain  but  very  pleasing  edifice  in 
the  Norm,  style.  The  W.  and  tran- 
sept windows  contain  some  good 
ancient  stained  glass ;  the  £.  triplet 
is  modem,  by  Wailea.  The  font  is 
a  memorial  of  the  Bev.  William 
Adams,  whose  religious  allegories, 
'  The  Shadow  of  the  Gross,'  and  'The 
Distant  Hills,'  are  so  widely  and 
favourably  known,  and  whose  tale 
of  <  The  Old  Man's  Home'  impcurts 
an  additional  though  fictitious  in- 
terest to  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Landslip.  Mr.  Adams's  resi- 
dence was  at  Winterboume,  imme- 
diately to  the  W.  of  the  old  church. 
He  died  there,  set.  33,  Jan.  17, 1848. 
The  churchyard  is  one  of  the  love- , 
liest  in  England.  The  white  crosses, 
bright  fiowers,  and  grey  masses  of 
rock  form  so  exquisite  a  picture, 
that,  in  Shelley's  words,  **  it  might 
make  one  in  love  with  death  to 
think  one  would  be  buried  in  so 
sweet  a  place."  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  irreverence  of 
tourists  has  compelled  the  closing 
of  the  churohyara ;  but  access  can 
be  gained  by  application  to  the  in- 
cumbent. 

The  old  (now  disused)  Church  of 
Bonchurch,  defeated  to  St.  Boniface, 
the  apostle  of  Central  Germany, 
hence  its  name,  is  a  small  Norm, 
building  of  some  interest,  with  very 
plain  chancel  arch  and  doorway.  It 
is  surrounded  by  noble  trees ;  and 
in  the  churchyard,  carpeted  in  the 
spring  with  violets,  repose  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  Adams  (notice  the 
iron  cross  placed  horizontally  on  his 
tomb,  an  allusion  to  his  book),  and 
of  the  highly  gifted  John  Sterling, 
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BO  well  known  from  the  biographies 
by  Hare  and  CJarlyle.  He  died  at 
Hill- Side,  Ventnor.  Below  the 
church  is  Monh^  Bay,  so  named  as 
the  traditional  landing-place  of  the 
monks  of  Lire,  who  had  large  pos- 
sessions in  the  island. 

Modem  Bonchurch  is  a  collection 
of  villas,  many  of  them  in  situations 
of  no  ordinary  beauty.  The  tourist 
will  be  fortunate  if  he  can  obtain 
admission  to  some  of  the  gardens 
which  surround  them,  especially  The 
Maples  or  East  Dene.  But  it  is 
evident  that,  in  a  place  so  overrun 
with  visitors  of  aU  grades,  if  any 
general  ingress  were  permitted,  pri- 
vacy would  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  invalids,  who  form  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants, 
sacrificed.  Among  the  residences,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
we  may  particularize  Ckmibe  Wood 
(Mrs.  Huish),  Underroek  (formerly 
the  residence  of  E.  Peel,  Esq.,  the 
author  of  *  The  Fair  Island,'  &c.,  and 
now  of  his  brother,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Lawrence  Peel),  and  Westfield 
(G.  Giles,  Esq.).  The  picturesque 
manor-house  of  St.  Bonifaae  stands 
just  beyond  the  present  parochial 
boundaries. 

There  is  a  noble  view  from  the 
flagstaff  in  front  of  the  Hotel.  The 
road  behind  leads  to  the  Upper 
Terrace,  and  is  a  culrde-sac  for  car- 
riages ;  but  the  pedestrian  may  de- 
scend towards  Ventnor  by  a  steep 
flight  of  101  steps,  or  may  ascend 
the  down  by  a  still  more  steep  path. 
He  should  by  all  means  scramble  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  patiently 
work  his  way  to  the  simimit  of 
8t  Bonifaae  Doum,  the  highest 
ground  in  the  island,  783  ft.  above 
the  sea,  whence  the  prospect  is  very 
extensive,  embracing  the  coast  from 
the  Culver  Cliffs  to  Woody  Point  at 
St.  Lskwrence.  Looking  down  from 
above,  you  see  but  a  small  part  of 
the  village ;  and  it  is  only  when 
standing  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
next  the  sea,  that  you  perceive  the 


oottoges  peering  out  as  it  were  from 
their  pigeonholes.  Crossing  the 
plateau  of  the  down,  which  is  here 
very  narrow,  you  have  a  fine  inland 
view,  looking  down  on  Appuldur- 
combe  and  the  centre  of  the  island, 
with  the  estuary  of  the  Medina 
glimmering  in  the  distance.  Gbn- 
tinuing  along  the  crest  of  the  down 
S.W.,  you  may  descend  upon  Vent- 
nor. On  the  other  hand,  a  path 
leads  N.  to  Cook's  Castle  and 
Shanklin,  where  you  can  get  a  con- 
veyance home,  if  needed. 

On  the  steepest  part  of  the  S.  face 
of  St.  Boniface  Down,  near  the 
summit,  is  a  small  puddle  of  water, 
never  known  to  dry,  and  called  St. 
Bonny's  or  "the  Wishing'*  Wett, 
concerning  which  a  legend  is  told 
that  a  certain  bishop  when  riding 
over  the  hill  lost  his  way  in  a  thick 
mist.  The  bishop  was  wandering 
blindfold,  when  of  a  sudden  he  found 
himself  in  an  awkward  predicament. 
His  horse  had  stopped  abruptly,  and, 
to  his  dismay,  on  the  precipitous 
face  of  the  hiU,  his  hoofs  being 
planted  in  this  weU  of  St.  Bonny. 
The  bishop,  calling  in  his  alarm  on 
St.  Boniface,  vowed  to  give  him  an 
acre  of  land  should  he  reach  the 
bottom  in  safety.  He  did  get  to  his 
home  without  a  tumble,  and  hence 
the  Bishop's  or  Parson's  Acre,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
marked  out  by  a  ridge  of  turf,  close 
to  St.  Boniface  Terrace.  It  is  now 
included  in  the  glebe  of  Bonchurch. 

Bonchurch  was  long  the  residence 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Sewell,  the  well- 
known  authoress  of  *  Amy  Herbert,* 
&c.,  and  also  of  the  Bev.  James 
White,  a  dramatic  poet  of  no  mean 
order,  and  writer  of  *  The  Eighteen 
Christian  Centuries,'  and  other 
historical  works.  He  gave  the  site 
for  the  new  church,  and  died  at 
Bonchurch  in  1862.  It  was  likewise 
the  birthplace  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Hopson,  the  hero  of  Vigo  Bay.  He 
was  a  poor  parish  lad,  who,  running 
away  to  sea  from  the  Niton  tailor  to 
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whom  he  had  been  apprenticed,  was 
soon  promoted  for  hia  bravery,  and 
finally  knighted  by  Queen  Anne  for 
his  daring  exploit  in  breaking  the 
Vigo  boom. 

Leaving  behind  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Bonchurch,  but  keeping 
the  steep  down  like  a  wall  on  rt.,  we 
reach  at 

12  m.  from  Ryde,  Ventnor  (Pop., 
including  visitors,  about  6000). 
HoteU:  Boyal,  Marine,  Esplanade, 
all  good;  Grab  and  Lobster,  the 
picturesque  thatched  hostel  of  old 
Ventnor ;  Terminus,  by  the  Stat. 

Ventnor,  from  the  knot  of  "cleanly 
cots "  found  by  Wyndham  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  small 
mill,  and  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  has 
since  1830  grown  into  a  considerable 
town,  cfdled  by  its  inhabitants  "the 
metropolis  of  the  Undercliff." 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town  stands 
the  handsome  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
built  in  1862  by  three  ladies,  from 
the  designs  of  Giles  of  Taunton. 
Thence  rather  irregular  streets  de- 
scend to  the  sea  shore,  and  roads  of 
houses  of  the  villa  class  climb  the  hill 
by  long  slopes  toward  the  station. 

Almost  every  house  is  a  lodg- 
ing house;  there  are  handsome 
shops,  libraries,  bazaars,  and  billiard- 
rooms  for  the  amusement  of  the 
visitor;  and  no  less  than  3  local 
papers  are  issued.  All  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Undercliff  is  of  course 
easily  accessible  from  Ventnor;  and 
though,  from  the  formation  of  the 
ground,  the  drives  would  naturally 
be  few,  they  are  daily  being  added 
to  by  laborious  engineering,  and  are 
most  lovely;  there  is  ako  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  rides,  and  good 
riding-horses  are  kept  for  hire ;  but 
the  pedestrian  will  find  his  powers 
tried.  The  bathing  is  inferior  to  that 
at  ShankUn  and  Sandown,  the  shore 
being  less  level,  and  covered  with 
shingle  instead  of  sand.  There  is 
a  Marine  Pamde,  and  also  an  Espla- 
nade, in  the  cove,  which  afibrds  an 


agreeable  promenade.  The  attempt 
made  some  years  ago  to  form  a  pier 
and  harbour,  whence  steamers  weie 
to  run  to  Hayling  or  Littlehampton, 
was  a  failure. 

Ventnor  is  much  resorted  to  in 
the  summer  by  pleasure-seekers, 
though  the  heat  is  often  almost 
tropical,  but  its  principal  visitors 
are  in  the  winter,  few  places  in 
England  offering  so  mild,  dry,  and 
equable  a  temperature,  or  a  climate 
better  fitted  for  consumptive  patients. 
A  National  Consumption  Hospital  is 
established  near  here  (at  St.  Law- 
rence, 2  m.  W.),  on  the  cottage  prin- 
ciple, and  there  is  a  Sea-side  Home 
for  London  Missionaries,  near  the  sta- 
tion. (For  the  opinion  of  Sir  James 
Clark,  who  well  deserves  a  statue 
here  as  the  creator  of  Ventnor,  see 
p.  979.)  Several  successive  returns 
of  the  Registrar-Geoeral  place  Vent- 
nor very  high  in  the  scale  of  salubrity, 
but  Bournemouth  (Bte.  27)  exceeds 

As  already  mentioned.  Holy 
Trinity  Church  is  at  the  E.  entrance 
of  the  town,  and  is  conspicuous 
by  its  spire,  160  ft  high.  The 
interior  deserves  espeeiu  praise ; 
the  richly  carved  and  decorated  re- 
redos,  pulpit,  and  font  should  be 
noticed.  St,  Catherine's  Church,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town,  built  by 
John  Hamborough,  Esq.,  of  Steephill 
Castle,  in  1837,  has  a  well  propor- 
tioned spire,  but  is  not  in  other 
respects  a  favourable  specimen  of 
modem  Gothic  Of  the  numerous 
chapels,  that  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  in  the  High-street,  is  the  only 
one  with  any  pretension  to  archi- 
tectural effect. 

Excursions : — ^The  beauties  of  the 
Undercliff  and  the  road  from  Ventnor 
to  Freshwater  are  fully  described  in 
Boute  33. 

Coaches  run  daily  between  Ventnor 
and  Newport ;  others  visit  Blackgang, 
and  even  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay, 
allowing  in  each  case  two  or  three 
hours*  stay  at  the  chief  points  of 
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intereBt,  but  thus  making  a  long  day 
of  it. 

A  good  pedestrian  will  find  many 
delightfol  walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ventnor  :— 1.  Along  the  sea- 
cliff,  commencing  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  Esplanade,  to  St.  Lawrence,  or, 
still  further,  to  Puokaster,  or  Bocken 
End.— 2.  Entering  by  a  gate,  1.,  at 
the  top  of  the  ngzags,  along  the 
summit  of  the  inland  cliff,  command- 
ing lovely  views,  you  may  descend 
a  rough  rook  staircase  into  the  Pel- 
ham  woods,  near  Lady  Yarborough's 
viUa;  or  by  the  Shute,  above  St. 
Lawrence's  Church,  and  home  by  the 
road  or  sea-cliff.— 3.  Along  the  cliffs 
to  Monks'  Bay  and  Bonchuich  old 
church;  thence  by  the  Landslip  to 
Luccombe  and  Shanklin,  and  back 
by  rly. — 4.  Ascending  the  downs  at 
the  Quarry,  you  may  stretch  along 
to  Cook's  Castle,  descend  to  Appul- 
durcombe,  climb  the  down  to  the 
Worsley  Obelisk,  and  return  to 
Ventnor  along  the  top  of  Rew  Down; 
but  the  road  is  rough,  and  not  very 
easy  to  find. 

The  geologist  will  find  Ventnor^  a 
good  centre  for  examining  the  upper 
greensand,  to  which  formation  the 
whole  of  the  picturesque  cliffs  ex- 
tending from  Bonchurch  to  Black- 
gang  belong.  There  are  good  sec- 
tions of  the  chalk  and  cluJk  marl 
above  the  town,  where  the  charac- 
teristic fossils  of  those  formations, 
turrilites,  scaphites,  ammonites,  ino- 
ceramus,  &c.,  may  be  looked  for. 
Bones  of  reptiles,  and  the  stems  of 
a  plant,  Clathraria  Lyellii,  are  also 
found.  Small  rounded  fragments  of 
quartz  are  found  on  the  beach,  which 
when  polished  are  known  as  Ventnor 
diamonds.  Choanites  may  also  be 
found  on  the  shore,  and  sometimes 
some  good  agates.  Mr.  Billings, 
High-street,  has  a  collection  of  geo- 
logical specimens,  which  is  well 
worth  inspection. 


ROUTE  30. 

RYDE  TO  NEWPORT  [CARISBROOKEJ. 

By  Boad,    7  m. 

There  is  rly.  communication,  md 
Sandown,  between  these  places 
(Rte.  31),  as  also  a  direct  line,  with 
stations  aiAshey  and  Whippinpham  ; 
but  the  course  in  each  case  is  oyer 
low  ground,  losing  all  the  charm  of 
the  scenery ;  and  the  high  road,  as 
here  described,  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Leaving  Byde  by  the  Newport 
road,  you  arrive,  in  1  m.,  at  BinstBod^ 
a  very  pretty  village.  The  Church 
(Holy  Cross)  was  rebuilt  in  1844. 
The  old  Norm,  arch  forms  the  gate- 
way of  the  churchyard,  over  which 
is  a  grotesque  figure,  popularly 
known  as  the  Idol,  which  has  puzzled 
most  antiquaries.  Other  figures, 
saved  from  the  former  cburch,  are 
inserted  in  the  W.  wall.  Binstead 
House  was  long  the  residence  of  Sir 
C.  Locock,  Bart,  who  died  there, 
1875. 

This  part  of  the  island  consists 
entirely  of  freshwater  strata,  princi- 
pally limestones,  full  of  fossil  shells, 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  Ryde  have 
been  quarried  for  many  centuries. 
Some  modem  quarries  may  be  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binstead, 
and  will  be  examined  with  interest 
by  the  geologist.  The  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  ground  near  Binstead 
Church  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
quarries,  from  which  much  of  the 
stone  used  for  building  Winchester 
Cathedral  was  procured.  The  Nor- 
man bishop  Walkelin  (to  whom 
William  Rufus  granted  }  a  hide  of 
land  to  search  for  stone,  with  the 
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cliaxacteristio  proyiso  that  he  must 
not  approach  any  spot  where  the 
wood  was  high  enough  to  oonoeal 
the  antlera  of  a  8tag>  and  William 
of  Wykeham,  hoth  used  this  lime- 
stone, and  it  was  also  employed  in 
the  ereotioh  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 
*'The  yariety  composed  of  commi- 
niited  shells,  held  together  by  a 
sparry  calcareous  cement,  was  ez- 
tensiyely  used;  it  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  Caen  stone  lyy  our 
antiquaries." — ManteU.  In  fissures 
and  chasms  of  the  Binstead  quarries 
bones  of  extinct  species  of  horse  and 
ox  haye  been  disooyeied,  as  well  as 
those  of  turtles  and  the  skull  of  a 
reindeer.  The  fossils  which  occur 
in  the  strata  here  consist  of  shells  of 
the  common  genera  of  moUusca  that 
inhabit  lakes  and  riyers;  of  seed- 
yessels  and  stems  of  aquatic  plants ; 
bones  of  freshwater  turtles;  and 
teeth  and  bones  of  land  mammalia. 
For  ample  notices  see  MantdPs 
*  Geology  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  and 
Forbes  and  BHitovfB  *  Memoirs'  in 
the  Geological  Suryey. 

1  m.  W.  of  Binstead,  N.  of  the 
high  road,  are  the  scanty  remains  of 
Qaarr  Abbey  (named  from  these  an- 
cient quarries,  **Quarraria"),  best 
reached  by  a  footpath  through  Quarr 
Wood,  the  road  itself  being  little 
else  than  a  succession  of  yillas..  The 
Abbey  was  founded  by  Baldwin  de 
Redyers,  temp.  Hen.  I.,  and  occu- 
pied by  a  body  of  monks  from  the 
Abbey  of  Savig^y,  near  Ayranohes. 
(Sayigny  was  not  united  to  the  Cis- 
teroian  order  until  1148,  so  that  the 
first  monks  despatched  thence  to 
Qnarr  must  have  been  Benedictines. 
Quarr  has  been  sometimes  noticed  as 
the  first  house  of  the  Cistercians 
established  in  England,  but  the  dis- 
tinction really  belongs  to  Wayerley, 
founded  in  1128  (Bte.  11).  In  the 
church  were  buried  the  founder, 
Earl  Baldwin,  who  died  here  in  1155, 
and  others  of  his  family.  Here  also 
was  a  stately  tomb  for  the  lady 


Cecilia,  2nd  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
(see  East  Standen,  Bte.  81).  The 
church  was  demolished  after  the 
Dissolution,  the  jamb  of  the  great  B. 
door,  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  transept,  alone  remaining.  The 
boundary  wall  is  still  almost  entire, 
and  an  interesting  portion  of  the 
domestic  buildings  stands  to  the  E., 
near  the  brook.  From  the  3  arches 
and  buttery-hatch  it  was  probably 
the  hall  of  the  abbot's  lodging.  The 
site  of  the  abbey  was,  till  of  late 
years,  almost  hidden  from  yiew  by 
noble  elms,  but  most  of  these  haye 
now  been  felled,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  is  much  diminished. 

From  Quarr  Abbey  there  is  a 
choice  of  routes  to  Jfewport,  and 
if  the  tourist  is  not  pressed  foe 
time  the  circuitous  one  should  be 
chosen. 

(1.)  The  pedestrian  may  make  his 
way  through  the  remains  of  the 
woodland  to  a  hamlet  called  Fish- 
house  (which  the  abbot  of  Quarr 
receiyed  licence  to  fortify  arainst 
the  French  in  1865),  and  thence 
be  ferried  oyer  the  Fishboume  creek 
to  Woottm  (2  m,).  The  little  church 
has  a  Korm.  S.  door.  Wootton  was 
long  the  seat  of  the  powerful  island 
family  of  "De  Insula"  or  *•  Lisle." 
Henry  VU.  passed  a  night  here  in 
1499.  The  manor-house,  the  birth- 
place of  John  Lisle,  the  regicide 
(1606),  stood  hard  by  the  church. 
Hence  pleasant  field-paths  lead  to 
the  prettily-wooded  inlet  of  King^s 
Quay  (1  m.),  so  named,  according  to 
^adition,  from  King  John  haying 
landed  there,  when,  according  to 
some  of  the  chroniclers,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  after 
granting  the  Great  Charter,  liying 
for  three  months,  says  Grafton,  "a 
solitarie  life  among  ryyers  (pirates) 
and  fishermen."  The  Itinerary  of  King 
John,  howeyer,  published  by  Sir  T. 
Dufifus  Hardy,  accounts  for  his  moye- 
ments  on  eyery  day  throughout  his 
reign,  and   sufiiciently  proyes  the 
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Isle  of  TVight  fitory  to  be  entirely 
without  fbnndatioD.  ABcending  the 
stream  for  1  m.,  yoa  reach  a  fium 
cflJled  Alvertton,  whence  a  public 
road,  at  6|  m.,  conducts  yon  to  New- 
port ;  8^  m.  altogeliher. 

(2.)  The  shorter,  but  less  pic- 
turesque route  is  to  proceed  at  once 
into  the  high  road,  S.  of  Quarr 
Abbey,  passmg  through  Wootton 
Bridge  (3  m.),  where  the  view  is 
very  pleasant,  thriving  plantations 
sweeping  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
among  which  rises  the  turret  of 
Fern  Hill  (J.  J.  Gait,  Esq.),  built 
by  Lord  Bolton  when  governor  of 
the  island.  Then  you  cross  Stapler's 
Heath,  which  commands  a  wide  view, 
and  at  7  m.  reach  Newport.  Or 
this  route  may  be  varied  by  pro- 
ceeding through  Haven-iiTeet  (ij  m. 
S.W.  of  Quarr),  a  pretty  village  with 
a  small  new  church,  and  Briddles- 
ford  (once  a  seat  of  the  Lisles),  to 
Stapler's  Heath,  without  materially 
adding  to  the  distance. 

Without  the  above  detour,  the  difi- 
tances  are^Binstead,  1  m.;  Wootton 
Bridge,  3  m. ;  Newport,  7  m. 

Newport  (Pop.  of  Borough,  8522 
— Inns:  Bugle,  in  High-street; 
Warburton*s  Hotel,  in  Quay-street, 
both  good;  Star),  once  the  chief 
town  of  the  island,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  it  on  the  river  Me- 
dina, which  is  navigable  up  to  this 
foint.  It  is  a  thriving  and  tolerably 
ustling  place,  with  a  large  market 
on  Saturdays  and  alternate  Wednes- 
days, and  has  some  good  shops. 

Newport  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  harbour  of  the  adjacent  tO¥m  of 
(Wisbrooke,  rising  in  importance  as 
its  ancient  neighbour  declined.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  bad  reached 
such  a  position  as  to  receive  a  charter, 
still  extant,  from  Bichardde  Bedvers, 
lord  of  the  Island,  which  was  con- 
firmed, and  its  grants  enlarged,  by 
Isabella  de  Fortibus.  Newport  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  French  in- 


vaders, 1377,  '^  so  that  no  tenant  was 
there  resident  for  2  years."  So  com- 
plete was  the  ruin  of  the  town,  and 
so  slow  was  the  work  of  restorationt 
that  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
the  return  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  com- 
missioners speaks  of  it  as  "'  not  yett 
fuUie  builded  and  reoouvered.'*  At 
that  time  (1559)  there  were  but  166 
houses,  of  which  29  were  unoocupied 
or  decayed,  with  a  population  of  1275. 
Newport  was  severely  visited  by  the 
plague  in  1588-4,  when  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  the  inhabitants  were  swept 
away.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
a  woman  was  burnt  in  the  Beast- 
market,  on  the  prosecution  of  Sir 
E.  Dennys's  father,  for  bewitching 
his  sister.  The  town,  in  common 
with  the  island  generally,  began  to 
revive  in  the  more  settled  times 
which  followed  the  accession  of  James 
I.,  from  whom  it  received  its  charter 
of  incorporation.  Before  the  Reform 
Act  it  was  a  nomination  borough, 
both  members  being  returned  by  the 
Holmes  family.  Among  its  repre- 
sentatives have  been  Lucius  Lord 
Falkland,  Sir  A.  Wellesley  (after- 
wards  Duke  of  Wellington),  and 
Lord  PalmOTston;  the  2  last  sat 
together  from  1807  to  1809.  Since 
1866  it  has  returned  only  1  member. 
The  chief  object  of  interest  in 
Newport  is  ^.  Thomas's  Church,  the 
first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the 
late  Prince  Consort,  Aug.  24,  1854. 
The  new  church,  a  very  beautiful 
building  in  the  Dec.  style  (Daukes, 
archt.),  replaces  one  dedicated  to 
the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  oaken  pulpit  (preserved  &om 
the  dd  church)  is  rudely  but  quaintly 
carved  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  libend 
sciences  and  cardinal  virtues,  and 
bears  date  1636.  The  remains  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  2nd  daughter 
of  Charles  I.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
15  a  prisoner  in  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
Sept.  8, 1650,  nineteen  months  after 
her  father,  still  lie  in  the  vault  under 
the  chancel,  in  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally deposited  Sept.  ^0,  with  all 
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due  honour,** the  mayor  and  alder- 
men attending  with  their  regalia." 
The  usual  Btory,  which  aaserts  that, 
had  she  lived,  the  levelling  rulers  of 
the  day  intended  to  have  appren- 
ticed her  to  a  button -maker,  is 
groundless.  The  Council  had  per- 
mitted her  removal  to  her  sister  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  had  not  her  death 
intervened.  A  very  beautiful  monu- 
ment for  the  unfortunate  princess, 
by  Baron  Marochetti,  at  the  £.  end 
of  the  K.  aisle,  has  been  placed  in 
this  church  by  Her  Majesty,  who 
also  contributed  the  two  windows  of 
stained  glass  by  which  it  is  lighted, 
between  which  a  richly  carved 
Gothic  tablet,  with  medallion  por- 
trait by  Marochetti^  erected  by  the 
parishioners,  commemorates  the  late 
I'rince  Consort  The  figure  of  the 
Princess  is  from  a  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  the  Queen;  and  the  in- 
scription below  it,  gracefully  re- 
ooroing  a  most  graceful  act,  runs 
thus:  —  "To  the  memory  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  L,  who  died  at  Oansbrooke 
Castle  on  Sunday,  Sept  8th,  1650, 
and  is  interred  roneath  the  chancel 
of  this  church,  this  Monument  is 
erected,  a  token  of  respect  for  her 
virtues  and  of  sympathy  for  her  mis- 
fortunes, by  Victoria  B.,  1856."  The 
Princess  was  found  aead  in  her 
apartment,  her  hands  clasped  in 
prayer,  find  her  face  resting  on  the 
open  pages  of  the  Bible  which  her 
&ther  had  given  her  at  their  last 
interview.  At  the  E.  end  of  the 
S.  aisle  is  a  handsome  marble  monu- 
ment, painted  and  gilded,  with  full- 
length  effigy,  to  Sir  Edward  Horsey, 
captain  of  the  island  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  1565-82.  Horsey  was 
a  cadet  of  an  ancient  Dorsetshire 
family,  a  bold  sea-captain,  and  some- 
what loose  and  unscrupulous.  He 
was  Leicester's  confidant  in  his  pri- 
vate marriage  with  Lady  Sheffield. 
A  curious  passage  in  his  earl^  his- 
tory, when  he  was  implicuted  m  the 
Pudley  conspiracy   c^ainst  Mary's 


throne,  may  be  read,  Froude,  Higt., 
V.  p.  435.  He  is  traditionally  said 
to  have  stocked  the  country  with 
game;  and  to  have  g^ven  a  lamb 
for  every  live  hare  brought  into  it. 
There  is  another  church  (St.  John 
the  Baptist)  in  the  Carisbrooke- 
road.  it  was  erected  in  1837,  and 
is  in  the  E.  E.  style. 

In  the  Free  Grammar  Scltool  in 
St  James's-street,  erected  in  1614, 
were  held  (beginning  Oct.  2,  1648, 
and  continuing  until  Oct.  28th)  the 
meetings  and  negotiations  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliamentary 
commissioners,  Hollis,  Vane,  Glyn, 
and  others.  The  conferences  took 
place  in  the  schoolroom,  which  re- 
mains unaltered.  The  king's  ad- 
visers, stationed  behind  a  curtain, 
were  not  allowed  to  appear,  although 
Charles  himself  might  retire  to  con- 
sult them  as  often  as  he  pleased.  'It 
was  at  this  time  that,  after  long  dis- 
cussion, and  when  the  ulterior  designs 
of  the  ^*  grandees  of  the  army,"  as 
Whitelock  calls  them,  had  become 
clearly  apparent,  the  king  consented 
to  suspend  the  functions  of  the 
bishops,  and  to  vest  their  lands  in 
the  crown  till  religion  should  be 
settlied  by  the  king  and  parliament 
During  the  debates  he  was  permitted 
to  leave  Carisbrooke,  and  to  reside 
in  a  private  house  in  the  town  of 
Newport,  on  giving  his  word  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  escape  whilst 
the  discussion  was  pending,  nor  for 
28  days  afterwards.  The  conmilB- 
sioners  retired  on  the  28th  Oct.,  but 
the  negotiations  were  still  continued 
by  letter,  and  the  kmg  remained 
here  till  Nov.  80,  when  he  was 
seized,  and  conveyed  by  the  emiss- 
aries of  the  army  to  Hurst  Castle 
(Bte,  27). 

At  the  comer  of  St  James's-square 
is  the  Ide  of  Wight  iTtgtitulion,  a 
subscription  library  and  reading- 
room.  The  Town  MaU  was  designed 
-by  Nash  in  1814.  The  Museum,  at 
the  comer  of  Lugley-street  and  St. 
James's-stieet,  contains  an  interest- 
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ing  coUeotion  of  local  antiquities 
and  geological  specimens. 

Newport  has  produced  bat  few 
celebrated  men.  At  one  time,  how- 
ever, when,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Ursula,  widow  of 
Sir  B.  Worsley,  to  Bir  BVands 
Walsingham,  and  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
court  favour  shone  for  a  brief  period 
on  the  town,  three  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's most  trusted  officials  were 
Newport  men:  "one,"  in  her  own 
words,  "for  her  soul  (Dr.  Edes,  the 
son  of  a  dothier,  Dean  of  Worcester, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary),  and  the 
other  for  her  body  (Dr.  James,  her 
physician  in  orditaiary,  and  one  that 
daily  read  to  her);  the  third,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fleming  (afterwards  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Fleming,  see  North 
Stoneham,  Rte.  21),  for  her  goods." 
Fleming's  father  was  a  mercer,  and 
lived  at  the  comer  of  the  Corn- 
market.  The  three  were  cousins- 
german.  Newport  was  also  the 
birth-place,  1571,  of  Thomas  James, 
the  first  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
tibrary,  and  his  nephew^  Bichard 
James,  a  learned  scholar  and  biblio- 
philist. 

1  m.  S.  of  Newport  is  Shide, 
where  the  Newport  Junction  line 
(Bte.  31)  commences. 


Walks  and  Drives, 

(1.)  The  first  walk  from  Newport 
will,  of  course,  be  to  Carisbrocke 
CasOe,  about  1  m.  S.W.  The  way 
lies  along  the  Mall,  a  well-kent  road 
with  a  raised  pathway,  shaded  by 
trees.  (Omnibuses  run  to  Caris- 
brooke  from  the  Newport  stat.  on  the 
arrival  of  the  trains.) 

As  an  historic  building,  for  the 
extreme  beauty  of  its  site,  and  for 
its  very  picturesque  aspect,  this 
ruined  and  mouldering  fortress  is 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  It  crowns 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  239  ft.  above 


the  sea,  and  separated  by  a  nanow 
valley  from  the  pretty  village  and 
church  of  Carisbrooke.  The  bajs- 
tions,  faced  with  stone,  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  were  the  work  of 
GianibeUi,  the  Italian  engineer  by 
whose  firoships  Parma's  Antwerp 
bridge  had  been  destroyed  in  1585, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  England 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  period 
of  the  Armdda,  and  who  also  con- 
structed Tilbury  Port.  There  is  a 
pleasant  walk  round  these  exterior 
defences,  about  1  m.  in  length,  com- 
manding very  beautiful  views. 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  itself  is 
under  an  archway,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  bearing  her  initials 
and  the  date  1598;  then  over  a  stone 
bridge,  and  by  a  noble  machioolated 
gate-house,  tanked  by  circular  tow- 
ers, grooved  for  2  portcullises,  and 
retaining  its  old  cross-barred  gates ; 
the  same  that  opened  for  and  dosed 
upon  Charles  I.  This  gateway  is 
of  the  time  of  Edw.  IV.,  and  was 
erected  by  Anthony  Woodville,  Lord 
Scales,  to  whom  the  Lordship  of 
the  Island  and  Constableship  of  the 
Castle  were  granted  in  1464.  The 
arms  of  Woodville  are  over  the  gate, 
and  on  either  side  is  the  white  rose 
of  the  House  of  York. 

Passing  the  gateway,  where  you 
pay  a  fee  of  4(i,  you  have  on  the  1. 
the  portion  of  the  building  which, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay, 
served  as  the  prison  of  Charles  I., 
who  was  strictly  guarded  here  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Hammond, 
from  November  14, 1647,  to  Sept.  15, 
1648.  A  window  with  stone  mul- 
lions  is  pointed  out  as  th^t  through 
which  he  attempted  to  escape,  but 
was  prevented  b^  the  cross-bars, 
which  left  an  opening  too  narrow  for 
the  passage  of  his  body.  Neither 
of  his  two  attempts,  however,  could 
have  been  made  through  this  window. 
At  the  time  the  king  made  his 
first  attempt  (Deo.  28, 1647),  and  got 
wedged  between  the  window-bant, 
he  was  confined  in  the  governor's 
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apartments,    fiMsinff   the   entrance. 
The  window  througn  which  he  hoped 
to  have  escaped,  but  found  to  nis 
dismay  that  '^  he  oonld  get  neither 
forwaid  nor  backward,  sticking  fast 
between  bis  breast  and  shoidaers," 
was   tiiat    which   now    lights   the 
keeper's   parlour.      News   of    this 
attempt  haying  reached  Oromwell's 
ears  through   a   Tery  considerable 
person  of  we  parliament,"  Charles 
was  remoyed  to  the  range  of  build- 
ings we  are  now  Inspecting ;  and  it 
was  from  a  window  here,  though  not 
the  one  usually   shown,  that   the 
second  escape  was  planned.     The 
window  horn  which  he  was  to  lower 
himself  was  further  to  the  E.  than 
that  usually  pointed  out,  and  was 
^  an  aperture  blocked  up  in  subse- 
quent alterations,  but  easily  recog- 
nisable in  the  exterior  of  the  wall, 
as  it  nearly  adjoins  the  only  buttress 
on  this  side  of  the  Castle."— HiKter, 
'  Charles  I.  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.* 
The  first  plan  for  his  escape  was 
arranged  by  his  page,  Henry  Fire- 
brace,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr. 
Edward  Worsley  of  Gatcombe  (after- 
wards knighted  for  his  seryices  on 
this  occasion),  and  to  one  or  two 
other  persons,   who   were    waiting 
outside  the  counterscarp  with  a  good 
horse,  saddle,  pistols,  and  boots,  for 
the  king.    A  boat  was  ready  on  the 
coast  for   the  king's  embarkation. 
Finding    himself    unable   to   pass 
through  the  window,  he  released  him- 
self with  difficulty,  and  then  placed 
a  light  in  it  as  an  intimation  that 
the  attempt  had  failed.     On  the 
second  occasion  Firebrace  was  again 
the  principal  agent,  with  the  com- 
plicity and  help  of  Colonel  Titus. 
The  bars  were  to  be  corroded  with 
aquafortis,  and  then   cut  through 
witibi  files  and  saws.    Secrecy  was 
not  so  well  maintained  as  before. 
The  plan  became  known  in  London, 
and  Hammond  being  warned  took 
care  to  defeat  it.     An  additional 
guard  was  placed  beneath  the  win- 
dow, among  them  one  Major  Bolph, 


who  was  prepared  at  once  to 
shoot  the  king  ii  he  should  attempt 
to  pass  through  it,  and  so  *' remove 
the  chief  obstode  to  a  settlement.'* 
(Bolph  suffered  a  long  imprisonment 
for  this  after  the  Bestoration.)  When 
the  moment  arriyed  for  the  attempt, 
Sunday,  May  28th,  the  king  seeing 
more  persons  below  than  he  expected, 
concluded  rightly  that  his  design 
was  known,  shut  the  window,  and 
returned  to  his  bed.  Among  the 
books  which  King  Charles  read 
during  his  detention  here  were 
Bp.  Andre  wes'  sermons ;  Hooker's  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity;  Dr.  Hammond's 
works  (Hammond  himself  acted  lor 
some  time  as  his  chaplain  at  Caris- 
brooke);  Sandys'  paraphrase  of  the 
Psalms;  Herb^'s  Poems ;  Fair&x's 
Tasso ;  Shakespeare  (the  copy  used 
here  by  King  Charles,  and  marked 
by  him  with  mottoes  and  lines  £rom 
fayourite  Latin  authors,  is  now  in 
the  Boyal  Library  at  Windsor— it 
contains  also  many  autograph  notes 
of  G^rge  UL^;  and  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen.  Charles  himself  wrote  some 
long  and  very  indifferent  verses  here. 
The  King^s  '^best  hying  compan- 
ion," according  to  his  own  statement 
to  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  was  "  an  old 
little  crumpling  man  who  made  his 
fires."  He  also  told  Warwick  that 
they  afforded  him  no  good  wine. 
"Nay,"  says  he,  "  whilst  I  have  been 
here  amongst  them  I  have  wanted 
linen,  which  though  I  took  notice 
of,  I  never  complained." — Warwick- b 
Mem.  p.  365.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  composition  of  tibe 
Eikon  Basilik^  may  have  been  the 
occupation  of  his  leisure  hours ;  but 
there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  tiie 
author  of  that  remarkable  book  was 
Dr.  Gauden,  after  the  Bestoration 
made  Bp.  of  Exeter.  The  castle 
walls  were  the  ordinary  place  of  the 
king's  exercise,  the  drouit  of  which 
he  made  twice  a  day,  **  trotting, 
rather  than  pacing,  he  went  so  fast." 
Colonel  Hammond  had  constructed 
a  bowling-green   on  the   barbican, 
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which  occasionally  afforded  .the 
king  (and  his  daughter  after  him) 
amusement;  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  frequented  a  kind  of  sum- 
mer-honse  on  the  ramparts.  "The 
bowling-green  on  the  Barbican  with 
its  turf  steps,  the  walls  of  the  old 
castle  frowning  above  it,  and  its 
beautiful  marine  view,  is  as  perfect 
at  the  present  moment  as  if  it  had 
been  laid  down  but  yesterday."  It 
is  now  known  as  the  TtU^ard,  and 
no  doubt  served  as  one  before  its 
conversion  into  a  bowling-green. 

The  children  of  Charles  I.  were 
brought  to  the  castle  some  time  after 
the  removal  of  the  king.  Henry  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  landed  at  Cbwes,  Aug.  13, 
1650,  and  were  conveyed  to  Caris- 
brooke  3  days  later.  It  was  ordered 
that  no  person  should  kiss  their 
hands,  but  in  all  other  respects  they 
were  to  be  treated  as  the*  cnildren  of 
a  gentleman.  A  yearly  allowance  of 
lOOOZ.  each  was  voted  by  Parliament. 
The  Princess  caught  cold  at  bowls 
within  a  week  of  her  arrival,  and 
died  Sept.  8,  1650.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  or,  as  he  was  called, 
"Mr.  Harry,"  remained  in  the  castle 
till  March,  1653,  when  Cromwell 
allowed  him  to  join  his  sister  the 
Princess  of  Orange  in  Holland. 

In  the  N.B.  comer  of  the  inner 
court  rises  the  polygonal  keep,  on 
the  summit  of  a  moated  mound 
about  50  ft.  high,  accessible  by  a 
flight  of  72  steps,  across  which,  at 
the  summit,  is  a  strong  double  gate- 
way grooved  for  a  portcullis.  This 
arch,  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls,  is  of  the  time  of  Edw.  IV., 
but  the  keep  itself  is  of  Norm, 
character,  and  is  possibly  the  work 
of  Bichard  de  Bedvers,  temp.  Hen.  I. 
Notice  tiie  disused  well,  the  same 
which  failed  when  Baldwin  de 
Bedvers  was  holding  the  castle  for 
the  Empress  Maud,  and  hastened  its 
surrender.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  charming.  Near  at  hand  are 
Newport  and  the  village  of  Caris- 


brooke ;  beyond  is  the  Medina  river, 
flowing  N.  to  Oowes;  the  Solent 
Sea,  with  the  shore  of  the  New- 
Forest,  and  the  great  Portsdown 
Forts,  bounds  the  horizon.  Jn  the 
opposite  direction  we  see  the  broken 
chain  of  the  central  chalk  ridge, 
and  in  the  extreme  distance  tiie 
higher  downs  of  the  southern  range. 

The  domestic  buildings  of  the  castle 
were  erected  by  the  De  Bedvers 
famUy,  from  Baldwin  (1135-1155) 
to  Isabella  de  Fortibus  (1262-1293). 
The  buildings  feusing  you  as  you 
enter,  and  used,  until  the  office  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  honorary  one 
(1841),  as  the  Govemor^s  house, 
preserve  some  very  interesting  archi- 
tectural features,  brought  to  light 
during  some  repairs  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Hardwick  in  1860,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Government.  Oppo- 
site the  great  gate  was  the  hall  of 
the  castle,  the  work  of  Baldwin  de 
Bedvers,  now  divided  into  2  stories, 
and  otherwise  modernised.  One  of 
the  original  2-light  windows,  and 
the  massive  projecting  chimney,  are 
now  to  be  seen,  after  many  years' 
concealment,  on  the  E.  side,  facing 
the  keep.  At  right  angles  wi^  the 
hall,  and  projecting  to  the  E.,  was 
the  chapel,  evidently,  like  the  hall, 
an  E.  E.  work,  built  by  William  de 
Vernon  (1184-1217).  This  is  occu- 
pied by  the  great  staircase  put  up 
by  Lord  Cutts,Govemor  of  the  Island 
after  the  Bevolution  (1693-1706),  by 
whom  the  whole  buildmg  seems  to 
have  been  modernized :  a  beautiful 
arcade  below  the  windows  has  been 
brought  to  light.  Adjoining  the 
chapel,  S.,  was  the  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  castle,  communicating 
withv  the  chapel  by  means  of  a  hagio- 
scope. In  this  room  is  a  flue  ancient 
fireplace.  The  arms  of  Montacute 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  1385-97,  appear  on 
the  S.W.  buttress  of  the  governor's 
lodgings. 

The  range  of  buildings  containing 
the  rooms  occupied  by  Charles  I. 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  cap- 
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tiyity,  are  late  in  the  Idfeh  oenty. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  green  as  you  enter 
are  the  remains  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which,  though  only  erected 
in  1738  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
building,  has  been  suffered  to  go 
completely  to  decay. 

The  castle  well  (sunk  after  the 
surrender  of  the  castle  to  the  forces 
of  King  Stephen)  is  famed  for  its 
depth,  said  to  be  300  ft,  but  in 
reality  only  240  ft.,  of  which  the 
water  occupies  90  ft.  The  building 
that  covers  it  is  of  the  15th  cent., 
faithfully  restored  by  Mr.  Hardwick. 
"It  probftbly  reaches  the  chalk  marl, 
which  is  in  general  the  first  water- 
shed when  the  white  chalk  is  per- 
forated."—  ManteXL  It  is  a  very 
regular  excavation  in  the  solid  rock; 
a  pebble  or  a  glass  of  water  takes 
4  or  5  seconds  to  reach  the  bottom, 
and  produces  a  singular  clink  upon 
the  surface.  The  guide  also  lowers 
a  lamp,  the  light  of  which  shines 
like  a  star  from  the  depths.  The 
water-bucket  is  drawn  up  bv  an  ass 
who  moves  in  a  tread-wheel. 

Garisbrooke  Castle  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  W^t- 
gara-burgh  (see  ante)  noticed  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  ^'Bespect- 
ing  the  etymology  of  this  name  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  island  would  be  called  Wiht- 
ware,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  island 
would  be  called  Wiht-gora-byrig,  the 
burgh  of  the  men  of  Wight,  just  as 
Canterbury  or  Cant-wara-^^g  is 
the  burgh  of  the  men  of  BTent." — 
I.  Tti,yUyr,  *  Words  and  Places.' 
William  Fitz  Osborne,  the  first  Nor- 
man Lord  of  Wight,  established 
himself  here.  It  was  here  that,  in 
1082,  William  the  Conqueror  appre- 
hended with  his  own  hands  his  am- 
bitious half-brother  Odo  of  Bayeux, 
as  he  was  secretly  preparing  for  his 
journey  to  Rome,  where  he  hoped 
to  secure  the  Papal  throne.  The 
lower  walls  were  built  temp.  Hen.  L 
by  Biohard  de  Bedvers,  Earl  of  Devon. 
His  son  Baldwin,  a  zealous  partisan 


of  the  Empress  Maud,  held  the  castle 
for  her  till  the  failure  of  the  well. 
The  great  gateway  was  erected  by 
Antony  Lord  S(»les  circ  1464. 
Elizabeth  repaired  the  castle,  and 
constructed  the  outworks.  In  1609 
James  I.,  with  his  son,  afterwards 
Charles  I.,  then  a  boy  of  9,  after 
hunting  in  Parkhurst  Forest,  dined 
here.  After  the  attack  on  the  castle 
by  the  Mayor  of  Newport  (ante), 
when  the  Countess  of  Portland  **  ad- 
vanced to  tlie  platform  with  a  lighted 
match,  and  declared  she  would 
herself  fire  the  first  cannon  against 
the  assailants,"  Caxisbrooke  has  had 
no  military  history.  It  was  used  as 
a  state  prison  by  Cromwell  and  by 
Charles  II.  The  latter  Governors 
occupied  it  as  an  occasional  resi- 
dence, and  it  at  one  time  served  as 
a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers :  but  of  late  years  its  only 
occupants  have  been  a  custodian  and 
his  family. 

The  Chwrch  of  Carisbrooke  (St. 
Mary),  originally  built  by  William 
Fitz  Osborne  and  granted  to  the 
Norm,  abbey  of  Lire,  was  deprived 
of  its  chancel  and  N.  aisle,  then 
in  a  state  of  decay,  by  Secretary 
Waismgham,  who  had  married  Ur- 
sula Worsley,  widow  of  the  lessee 
of  the  priory,  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
It  is  still,  however,  one  of  me 
largest  churches  in  the  island.  The 
tower  is  a  noble  structure — plain^ 
but  of  admirable  proportions,  crowned 
with  pinnacles  and  an  octagonal 
turret.  The  church  is  principally 
Tr.-Norm.  Two  monuments  deserve 
notice :  one  for  Lady  Margaret,  sister 
of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  wife  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Wadham,  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  temp.  Hen.  VIH.  ; 
and  one  for  William  Keeling,  d.  1619, 
'^general  for  the  Hon.  East  India 
Adventurers."  The  poetical  inscrip- 
tion on  the  latter  should  be  read. 
Remark  also  an  early  incised  slab 
for  an  ecclesiastic,  possibly  one  of 
the  priors  of  Carisbrooke.    In  the 
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4ihiuchyard  ia  a  tombstone,  with  the 
xeqneet  for  prayers  for  the  soul  of  J. 
Wool&ey,  whidi  was  the  oocasiou  of 
a  suit  in  the  Eoolesiastical  Courts  in 
1838. 

Oarisbrooke  was  one  of  the  advow- 
sons  granted  to  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, by  Charles  I.,  at  the  interoession 
of  Henrietta  Maria  in  1626.  Alex- 
ander Boss,  Charles  L's  Scotch  chap- 
Iain,  celebrated  in  'Hudibias,'  a 
brazen-entrailed  man,  who  under- 
took to  finish  Baleigh's  *  History  of 
the  World,'  the  author  of  'Yirgilius 
Evangelizans,'  and  numberless  other 
books  long  since  forgotten,  was  the 
vicar  in  ti^e  time  of  the  Great  Be- 
bellion,  and  was  ejected  by  the  Par- 
liament (d.  1654). 

Close  to  the  church,  N.,  is  the  site 
of  the  Priory,  a  cell  founded  by  Fitz 
Osborne,  and  attached  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  lire.  It  was 
granted  by  Henry  V.  to  his  new 
establishment  at  Sheen.  There  are 
no  remains.  Jn  tiie  grounds  of  the 
Vicarage  remains  of  a  Boman  viUa, 
the  only  one  known  in  the  island, 
were  brought  to  light  1859,  and 
deserve  notice.  There  is  a  good  tes- 
selated  pavement,  and  the  traces  of 
abath,&c. 

The  Cemetery,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  commands  beautiful  views. 

At  Carisbrooke  is  a  Dominican 
nunnery,  founded  by  the  Countess  of 
Clare,  for  18  nuns  from  Whalley,  in 
Lancashire. 

From  Carisbrooko  you  may  follow 
a  pleasant  field-walk  to  Marvel,  and 
return  to  Newport  by  Node  Hill.  On 
Bowcombe  Down,  above  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  some  remains  of  a  Boman  road 
may  be  traced  towards  Brixton ;  and 
in  the  valleys  beyond,  under  6alli-> 
bury  Down  (the  burgh  or  stronghold 
of  the  Gaels  or  Bomano-Britons), 
are  many  pits  and  hollows  which 
are  taken  to  indicate  the  site  of  a 
British  settlement 

(2.)  Mountjoy  and  Pandown,  each 
little  more  than  1  m.  S.  of  Newport^ 


and  lying  K  of  Carisbrooke,  ooxn- 
manding  fine  views.  The  walk  may 
well  be  extended  to  Arreton  (Bie. 
31). 

(a)  Parkhurst  Forest,  1  m.  K., 
should  be  seen ;  as  also  Northwood, 
2}  m.  (4.)  Gatoombe,  6  m.  S.  For 
these  see  Bte.  32. 

Beside  private  conveyanoes  in 
abundance,  omnibuses  run  between 
Newport  and  Bvde,  and  Newport 
and  Yentnor,  daily ;  and  on  Monday, 
Wed.,  and  Sat.,  to  and  from  Yar- 
mouth and  Freshwater.  | 


ROUTE  31. 

^NEWPORT     TO      BRADING     [EAST 
STANDEN,  NEWCHURCH]. 

By  Bailwayj  11  m. ;  hy  Boad,  8  m. 

This  journey  may  be  accomplished 
either  by  road  or  by  rly.,  but  the 
former  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

(a.)  Bcdkoay.  The  Newport  June* 
tion  line  starts  from  Shide,  a  suburb 
of  Newport,  and  proceeds,  first  S. 
and  then  E.,  to  Horringford  (Stat.), 
whence  Arreton  (pott)  is  1  m.  N. 
It  then  passes  Newchurch,  and  after 
a  course  of  8^  m.  reaches  the  San- 
down  Junction  of  the  Byde  and 
Yentnor  line,  about  2  m.  S.  of 
Brading  (Bte.  29). 

(6.)  Boad.  I'he  usual  route  firom 
Newport  to  Brading  is  by  Staplers, 
which  commands  a  very  fine  view, 
and  Long  Lane,  well  deserving  iU 
name,  to  the  top  of  Arreton  Doum. 
The  village  and  churoh  of  Arreton, 
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towever,  are  so  well  worth  a  visit 
that  the  tourist  will  do  well  to  take 
the  route  here  laid  down. 

Leaving  Newport  hy  Node  HtU  and 
Shide,  we  diverge  from  the  Ventnor 
road  at  Blackwater,  and  reach  at 

4  m.  ArretoTit  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  chalk  downs.  The  Church, 
dating  &om  1141,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  island.  It  was  one 
of  the  six  bestowed  by  Fitz  Osborne 
on  the  Abbey  of  Lire,  and  one  of  the 
five  mentioned  in  Domesday.  The 
chancel,  very  good  B.  E.,  has  been 
well  restored;  the  Purbcick  marble 
shafts  cleansed  and  polished;  and 
a  reredos  and  stone  pulpit  added, 
where  Cornish  serpentine  and  other 
coloured  marbles  are  used  with  good 
effect  One  of  the  original  Norm, 
lights  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel 
has  been  discovered,  and  is  filled 
with  rich  stained  glass.  There  are 
some  handsome  modem  monuments 
to  the  family  of  Woisley  Holmes; 
and  in  the  S.  aisle  ia  a  Brass,  date 
1430,  with  an  effigy  in  plate  armour, 
and  the  inscription  (remarkable  as 
an  early  English  one), — 

"  Here  is  y-burried  under  this  grave 
Harry  Hawles ;  his  sonle  God  save  ! 
Longe  tyme  steward  of  the  yle  of  Wyght, 
Have  xn'cy  on  hym  God  ltd  of  myght.'^ 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  grave  of 
Elizabeth  WaUbridge,  "the  Dairy- 
man's Daughter,"  whose  story  has 
been  told  by  the  Rev.  Legh  Rich- 
mond, author  of  the  lines  on  her 
tombstone.  Her  father's  cottage  is 
\  on  the  rt.,  on  the  road  to  Sandown. 
From  the  church  the  road  climbs  the 
'  steep  slope  of  the  down  (the  geolo- 
gist will  remark  with  interest  the 
sections  of  the  various  strata,  lower 
greensand,  gault,  upper  greensand, 
chalk-marl,  and  chalk),  passing  rt 
the  fine  gabled  Jacobean  Manor- 
house,  now  a  farmhouse,  which  con- 
tains some  good  carving. 

Arreton  Voum  forms  part  of  the 
central  range  of  the  chalk  hills,  ex- 

[Swrrey,  Ac] 


tending  from  the  Needles  to  Culver 
Cliff,  and  commands  views  of  great 
extent  and  of  the  highest  beauty. 
Immediately  S.  is  the  valley  between 
these  downs  and  the  southern  range 
above  Shanklin  and  Appuldurcombe, 
rich  in  corn-fields  and  pasture,  and 
enlivened  by  the  windings  of  the 
little  East  Yar,  which,  rising  near 
Niton,  faUs  into  the  sea  at  Brading 
Harbour.  N.E.  are  seen  Portsmouth 
and  Gosport,  with  the  roadsteads  be- 
tween them  and  the  island ;  and  W. 
the  hills  stretch  away  in  long  un- 
dulations, the  southern  chain  being 
marked  by  the  tower  of  Cook's  Folly, 
the  Worsley  Obelisk,  and  the  towers 
and  pillar  on  St.  Ciitherine's  Hill. 
Two  large  sepulchral  barrows  on 
these  downs  were  opened  some  years 
since,  and  disclosed  early  Celtic 
relics,  now  in  the  Museum  at  New- 
port. 

[N.ofArreton,buttotheW.ofthe 
road  we  are  taking,  are  the*  Manor- 
houses  of  East  and  West  Standen, 
on  the  summit  of  St.  George's  Down, 
which  is  covered  with  deep  beds  of 
yellow  gravel,  breaking  out  on  the 
slope  of  the  hiU  in  rockv  masses  of 
conglomerate,  hard  enough  to  be  used 
for  walls.  East  Standen  was  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vn.  the  residence 
of  the  sister  of  his  Queen,  Cecilia, 
third  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  "a 
lady,"  says  HaU,  "not  so  fortunate  as 
&ir."  Being  left  a  widow  on  the  death 
of  her  royal  brother-in-law's  cousin, 
Lord  Welles,  she  made  an  obscure 
marriage,  "rather,"  says  FuUer,  "for 
comfort  than  credit,"  with  one  Tho- 
mas Kyme,  of  whom  nothing  caii  be 
learnt,  with  whom  "  she  lived  not  in 
great  wealth.''  She  died  here  Aug.  24, 
1507,  and  wcus  buried  at  Quarr  Ab- 
bey. Standen  was  also  the  residence, 
early  in  the  ITth  centy.,  of  Lord 
Southampton,  Shakspeare'«  patron, 
when  governor  of  the  island.  By 
his  desire  a  bowUng-green  was  laid 
out  on  the  downs,  and  "  a  house  of 
accommodation"  built,  where  he  and 
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the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  island 
used  to  meet  and  dine  together  once 
a  week.  At  East  Standen  was  a 
parochial  chapel,  now  destroyed. 
S.  of  Arreton  is  Merston,  a  16th- 
centy.  manor-house,  of  stone,  ivy- 
dad,  with  a  fine  porch,  and  some 
good  original  carved  oak  interior 
fittings ;  it  is  now  a  farmhouse.] 

From  Arreton  Down  a  road  leads 
1.  by  Briddlesford  (where  was  St. 
Martin's  Chapel,  built  and  endowed 
by  Sir  John  Lisle)  to  Wootton,  3  m. 
(Bte.  30). 

Ck)ntinuing  along  the  ridge,  with 
enchanting  views  on  either  hand, 
we  reach  Mesdy  and  Ashey  Dovons. 
The  view  from  Athey  Sea-mark  (424 
ft.  above  the  sea),  on  the  summit  of 
Ashey  Down,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  island.  It  embraces 
the  coast  from  Southampton  Water 
to  Chichester.  The  Sea-mark  itself, 
a  triangular  stone  pyramid,  20  ft. 
high,  bearing  the  date  1735^  serves 
to  facilitate  the  navigation  mto  St. 
Helen's  Bead  at  Spithead.  Below 
the  Sea-mark,  rt.  of  the  road  to 
Ryde,  is  Aaheu  Farm,  once  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbey  of  Wherwell,  near 
Andover. 

From  Ashey  Down  you  may  de- 
scend S.  by  way  of  Knighton  (where 
are  some  very  scanty  remains  of  an 
old  Tudor  mansion,  described  by 
Legh  Bichmond  in  his  '  Dairyman's 
Daughter')  to  Newchurch,  the  centre 
of  a  parish  once  stretching  from 
Ryde  on  the  N.  to  Ventnor  on  the 
S.,  but  now  curtailed.  The  church 
stands  very  picturesquely  on  the 
brink  of  a  steep  sandstone  cliff.  It  is 
a  cruciform  building,  with  a  wooden 
tower  and  spire  to  the  S.W.  The 
chancel  is  E.E.,  but  much  altered; 
the  nave  and  transepts  very  rude 
Dec.  It  contains  little  to  detain 
the  tourist.  It  was  given  by  Fitz 
Osborne  to  Lire,  transfened  to 
Beaulieu,  and  on  the  Dissolution 
its  tithes  formed  part  of  the  endow- 
ment of  Henry  VIII.'s  new  bishopric 


of  Bristol.  1  m.  to  the  E.  is  Alver- 
stone  Mill,  a  spot  of  much  quiet 
beauty,  rich  in  botanical  treasures ; 
reached  by  a  pleasant  walk  down 
the  bank  of  the  Yar.  From  Alver- 
stone  the  crest  of  the  downs  may 
again  be  gained.  Close  to  Alverstone 
S.  is  Queen  Bower,  a  wooded  knoll, 
commanding  a  pleasing  view,  which 
tradition  states  was  &e  site  of  a 
hunting-lodge  of  Isabella  de  Forti- 
bus.  ^e  faist  diminishing  remnant 
of  the  Forest  of  Borthwood,  once 
well  stocked  with  '*red  and  &llow 
deer,  heath  cocks,  and  other  game," 
lying  between  this  and  Sandown, 
affords  some  pleasant  walks. 

Advancing  along  the  ridge,  we 
next  reach  Brading  Down,  looking 
down  on  the  mansion  and  ancient 
trees  of  Nunwell,  whence  we  descend 
rapidly  on  to 

8  m.  Brading  (Stat.),  Rte.  29. 


ROUTE  32. 

COWES,  WEST  AND  EAST  [OSBORNE, 
WHIPPINGHAMj.BT  NEWPORT  AND 
OODSHILL,  TO  VENTNOR. 

By  Boad,  including  detourg,  about 
21m. 

West  Gowes  is  reached  by  steamer 
from  Ryde  in  about  fifty  minutes,* 
from  Portsmouth  or  Southampton  in 
somewhat  over  one  hour.  A  feny 
steamer  is  always  in  attendance  to 
take  passengers  over  to  East  Gowes ; 
and  there  is  also  a  floating  bridge 
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some  distance  up  the  river  Medina. 
(**The  valley  of  the  Medina,  like 
the  river  valleys  of  the  N.  and  S. 
Downs,  is  a  transverse  dislocation  or 
rent,  across  the  range  of  chalk  hills, 
produced  by  the  tension  of  the  strata 
during  their  elevation  from  the 
horizontal  to  their  present  nearly 
vertical  position." — marUeH). 

West  Cawes  (Pop.  5i^57,  Inns: 
Marine  Hotel;  Fountain;  Gloster; 
late  the  Koyal  Yacht  Squadron 
House;  Vine.  In  Eagt  Cowes,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour,  is 
the  Medina  H.,  good  and  quiet)  is 
prettily  situated,  and  its  appearance 
from  tne  water  is  very  picturesque. 
It  is  the  only  trading  port  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  at  which  merchant- 
ships  are  constantly  arriving  and 
depsjUng,  and  the  station  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  There  is  a 
commodious  Pier,  built  1865,  and 
the  visitor  who  desires  bustle  and 
interest  may  well  select  the  town  as 
his  permanent  resting-place. 

The  estuary  of  the  Medina  river, 
separating  E.  and  W.  Gowes,is  about 
1  m.  in  breadth,  and  the  cummuni- 
cation  is  by  a  floating  bridge.  On 
the  rt.  as  you  enter  the  river,  at  the 
extreme  point,  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  is  West  Cowes  CasUe  (now 
converted  into  the  Boyal  Yacht 
Squadron  Club-house),  one  of  the 
circular  forts  built  by  Henry  VIII. 
about  1589  for  the  defence  of  the 
coasts,  and  erected  like  Hurst  Castle, 
from  the  materials  of  Beaulieu.  Ad- 
joining it  are  the  baths,  and  the 
station  for  bathing-machines.  A 
similar  castle  formerly  stood  on  the 
eastern  shore.  Both  are  alluded  to 
in  Bp.  Gibson's  translation  of  Le- 
land's  Iiatin  verses 


*'  The  two  great  Cows  that  in  loud  thunder 
roar. 
This   on  the  eastern,  that  the  western 

shore. 
Where  Newport  enters  stately  Wight . . ." 

The  modem  name  Cowes  as  ap 
plied  to  tiie  towns  separately  is  a 


misnomer.  Till  modem  times  thev 
were  known  as  the  "West  Cow^' 
and  the  "  East  Cow."  Sir  WiUiam 
Davenant  was  confined  by  the  Par- 
liament in  West  Cowes  C^tle  1651, 
and  dated  thence  a  portion  of  his 
'  Gondibert' 

The  Parade  near  the  castle  is  a 
pleasant  promenade,  with  an  unin- 
terrapted  view  of  the  harbour.  The 
Green,  beyond  the  castle,  sloping 
down  to  the  Solent,  presented  to  the 
town  as  a  public  recreation  ground 
by  G.  R.  Stephenson,  Esa.,  also 
affords  a  very  agreeable  walk ;  and 
there  is  another  recreation  ground, 
the  gift  of  W.  Q.  Ward,  Esq.,  of 
Korthwood  Park,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  in  the  direction  of 
Osborne.  The  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron 
Club  (R.  Grant,  Sec.),  which  now 
occupies  the  castle,  in  its  arrange- 
ment and  accommodation  resembles 
a  London  club-house,  and  has  a 
library,  reading-room,  dining-room, 
cellar,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  members. 
The  dub  was  founded  in  1815.  It 
consists  of  more  than  150  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  (besides  honorary 
members,  chiefly  naval  officers), 
owners  of  yachts  of  from  40  to  450 
tons  or  upwards.  The  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  belonging  to  members 
amounts  to  more  than  15,000  tons, 
employing  upwards  of  1800  seamen, 
besides  shipbuilders,  &c.  The  asso- 
ciation is  deservedly  encouraged  by 
Government  as  a  nursery  for  the 
navy.  Each  member  has  a  warrant 
from  the  Admiralty  to  carry  tiie 
St.  George's  ensign,  and  the  yachts 
are  admitted  into  foreign  ports  free 
of  port  dues.  The  yachting  treason 
lasts  from  May  1  to  Nov.  1,  during 
which  period  the  harbour  is  en- 
livened by  some  of  the  elegant  and 
swift-sailing  yachts  of  the  squadron. 
A  Regatta  takes  place  annually  in 
August,  when,  among  other  prizes,  a 
cup  of  100  guineas,  given  by  her 
Majesty,  is  sailed  for.  The  scene 
in  the  roadstead  and  harbour  on 
this  occasion  is  very  animated  and 
T  2 
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striking.  The  old  Yacht  Club-house 
is  now  the  Gloucester  Hotel.  Gowes 
is  becoming  of  note  for  shipbuilding ; 
and  the  <K)okyard  of  the  Messrs. 
White,  where  many  of  the  finest 
yachts  have  been  built,  as  well  as 
men-of-war,  gunboats,  and  passenger 
steamers,  deserres  a  visit. 

Except  the  Ticinity  of  the  Parade, 
and  the  slopes  aboye,  which  are 
dotted  over  with  villas  and  gardens, 
backed  by  the  fine  trees  of  North- 
wood  Park,  the  town  of  Gowes  has 
not  much  to  recommend  it,  the 
streets  in  general  being  narrow,  and 
somewhat  suggestive  of  Wapping. 
There  are,  however,  some  pleasant 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
longer  excursions  may  be  made  from 
here  with  advanta^  (posQ. 

Gowes  was,  until  recently,  a  part 
of  the  parish  of  Northwood,  and  its 
two  churches  are  of  little  interest. 
St.  Ti/Uafaj  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
(restored  1868),  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  not  consecrated 
until  1662.  The  W.  tower  was  added 
bv  Nash,  as  a  mausoleum  for  the 
Ward  family.  Hdy  Trinity^  near 
the  water,  is  a  very  poor  specimen 
of  modem  Gothic,  built  1832,  but 
somewhat  improved  by  a  new  chancel 
erected  thirty  years  after. 

Across  the  ferry  is  East  Coioea, 
with  a  modem  church.  East  Gowes 
Park  (for  many  years  an  unfortunate 
builduig  speculation}  is  now  covered 
with  viuas  commandiing  good  views ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  hill  about 
thirty  acres  have  been  laid  out  as  a 
botanic  garden.  SUxtwoode  ( — . 
Peacock,  Esq.),  a  villa  surrounded  by 
shrabberies,  at  the  side  of  the  New- 
port road,  will  be  regarded  with  in- 
terest as  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Bugby,  whose  father,  buried  at 
Whippingham  Church,  was  collector 
of  customs  here.  ^*  Slips  of  a  great 
willow-tree  still  remaining  here  were 
transplanted  by  him  successively  to 
Laleham,  Bugby,  and  Fox  How." 


"  Slatwoods,"  he  writes  to  his  sister. 
*'  was  deeply  interesting.  I  thought 
what  Fox  How  would  be  to  my 
children  forty  years  hence  ....  but 
Fox  How  cannot  be  to  them  what 
Slatwoods  is  to  me,  the  only  home 
of  my  childhood."— je^t/ejii.  46.  JEkist 
Cowes  CasUe  (Dowager  Yiscountess 
Gort)  ia  a  piece  of  modem  Gothic, 
erected  by  Nash  the  architect  for  his 
own  residence.  The  conservatories 
are  very  fine.  At  a  short  distance 
E.  is  Norria  CastU  (B.  BeU,  Esq.), 
built  by  Lord  Henry  Seymour  from 
the  designs  of  Wyatt.  The  Prince 
Begent  was  entertained  here  in  1819  ; 
and  it  was  the  occasional  retreat  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  of  her 
present  Majesty  when  Princess 
Victoria. 

Almost  adjoining  Norris  Gastle  is 
OAome  House  (Her  Majesty  the 
Queen),  commanding  very  nne  views 
of  the  Solent,  and  occupying  one  of 
the  best  situations  in  the  island, 
llie  original  name  of  the  manor  was 
Austerbome  (the  East  Borne)  or,  as 
some  authorities  say,  Oysterboume 
(from  the  Medina  oyster-beds);  it 
belonged,  temp.  Charles  I.,  to  a 
certain  Eustace  Mann,  who,  durine 
the  troubles,  is  said  to  have  buried 
a  mass  of  gold  and  silver,  which  he 
could  never  find  again,  in  a  wood, 
still  known  as  "Money  Coppice." 
After  the  purchase  of  the  estate  from 
Lady  Isabella  Blachford  by  her 
Majesty  in  1840,  the  old  house  was 
nulled  down,  and  the  present  mansion  ' 
built,  partly  from  the  designs,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
carried  out  by  Thos.  Cubitt,  Esq. 
It  is  in  the  Palladian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, with  a  flag'tower  112  ft. 
high,  and  a  clock-tower  of  90  ft. 
The  apartments  occupied  by  her 
Majesty  are  those  in  advance  of  the 
flag-tower,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  building.  The  park  stretches 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  where 
there  is  a  bathing-house  and  jetty 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  household. 
The  house,  which  is  well  seen  from 
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the  sea,  is  filled  with  objeots  of 
art,  principally  modem,  and  of  the 
liighest  interest,— including  MuUer's 
gproup  of  Thesens  and  the  Amazons ; 
statues  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Alfred,  the  Princess  Royal,  and 
Princess  Alice,  impersonating  the 
four  Seasons,  by  Mn,  Thomeycroft; 
Psyche,  Theed;  Nardssos,  Cope; 
Diana,  Wyatt ;  Beligion  glorified  by 
the  Fine  Arts,  Overbeck;  Napoleon 
at  Fontain^bleau,  Delaroche;  Mig- 
non  and  her  Father,  Ary  Scheffer ; 
and  many  portraits  of  the  Royal 
Family  by  WirUerhalter.  The  grand 
staircase  is  ornamented  by  a  fresco, 
Neptune  intrusting  the  rule  of  the 
waves  to  Britannia,  Dyce,  The 
terraced  gardens  and  grounds  are  of 
extreme  beauty,  but  die  domain  is 
at  all  times  quite  inaccessible  to 
casual  visitors.  The  estate,  which 
has  been  added  to  &om  time  to 
time,  and  now  extends  to  about 
5000  acres,  reaches  to  King's  Key  by 
the  sea-shore,  and  inland  to  with- 
in 2  m.  of  Newport.  The  Queen 
can  drive  for  8  m.  without  quitting 
her  own  property. 

About  ^  m.  from  the  house  is  a 
picturesque  Swiss  Cottage,  which  con- 
tains kitchen  and  dairy,  &c.,  where  the 
princesses  in  former  days  amused 
themselves  in  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  domestic  economy ; 
and  above,  a  museum,  containing 
objects  of  natural  history  collected 
by  the  royal  children  during  their 
various  tours.  Close  to  the  cottage 
are  the  gardens  formerly  cultivated 
by  their  own  hands. 

Within  the  domain  of  Osborne  is 
included  the  manor  of -Barton,  where 
an  oratory  was  founded  in  1272  by 
the  then  rectors  of  Shalfleet  and  G  ods- 
hill,  of  which  some  slight  traces 
yet  remain.  In  1439  it  was  surren- 
dered to  the  see  of  Winchester.  Bp. 
Waynflete  suppressed  the  Oratory, 
and  bestowed  its  lands  on  the  Col- 
lege at  Winchester,  to  which  they 
belonged  until  sold  to  her  Majesty. 
Barton  Court  Hwu^  a  picturesque 


gabled  mansion,  has  been  almost  re- 
built by  the  Queen ;  but  its  principal 
fronts  remain  little  altered.  In  the 
course  of  the  operations  some  remains 
of  the  Oratory  were  brought  to  light. 
At  Barton  is  the  late  Prince  Consort's 
farm,  **  to  be  regarded  not  so  much 
as  a  model,  as  a  scene  for  experiments 
which  others  may  see,  and,  if  they 
like,  imitate,'*  comprising  a  little  over 
800  acres,  ^  arable,  |  pasture.  The 
soil  is  thin  and  naturally  poor,  but 
has  been  brought  into  a  state  of  the 
highest  fertility  by  the  excellent 
measures  adopted  by  the  Prince, 
under  the  most  able  practical  and 
scientific  guidance.  A  most  compe- 
tent authority  {Rev.  J,  WiUcinaon, 
*  Joum.  of  Royal  Agricult.  Soc.,*  vol. 
xxii.)  states  that  '*it  is  the  farm 
which  any  unprejudiced  person  would 
select  as  the  cliaracteristic  farm  of 
the  district,  as  exhibiting  features  to 
which  all  good  husbandry  will  sooner 
or  later  conform." 

1  m.  S.  of  Osborne  is  the  Church 
of  WhippiiMham  (St.  Mildred), 
which  her  Ikmjesty  is  accustomed  to 
attend  during  her  residence  at 
Osborne.  It  belonged  to  the  abbey 
of  Lire  in  Normandy  (to  which  it 
was  granted  by  William  Fitzos- 
bome),  until  the  suppression  of  alien 
priories  by  Henry  V.  The  church 
survived  the  Dissolution,  and  was  re- 
constructed by  Nash  in  1804,  in  a  vile 
pseudo-Gothic  style,  but  has  since 
been  replaced  by  a  building  of  con- 
sidemble  pretensions  and  much  pic- 
turesqueness  of  effect.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  A.  J.  Humbert ;  and  the 
late  Prince  Consort  devoted  much 
care  and  attention  to  the  work 
in  all  its  details.  It  is  a  cruciform 
building,  with  an  aisled  chancel,  and 
large  central  lantern-tower  (24  ft. 
square,  and  90  ft.  high),  surmounted 
by  a  spire.  There  is  also  a  bell- 
turret,  at  the  W.  end.  The  external 
appearance  is  more  that  of  a  conti- 
nental than  an  English  building, 
and,  picturesque  as  its  general  effect 
is,  one  may  be  allowed  to  regret  the 
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loBS  of  its  fonner  spire,  the  one 
redeeming  point  of  an  otherwise 
miserable  structure.  The  first  por- 
tions erected  were  the  chancel  and 
its  aisles,  built  by  the  Queen  and 
Prince  in  1854 ;  the  style  is  a  kind 
of  Trans.-Norm.  The  aisles,  which 
contain  the  seats  for  the  royal  house- 
hold, are  divided  from  the  chancel 
by  richly  ornamented  arcades.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  rest  of  the  church 
was  begun  May  29, 1860,  the  Queen 
laying  the  foundation  stone.  The 
tower  is  open  to  the  top  of  the 
lantern,  which  is  richly  coloured; 
and  colour  is  freely  used  in  other 
parts  of  the  building.  All  the 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Hardman.  A  lich-gate,  of  £. 
Indian  teak,  stands  at  me  entrance 
of  the  churchyard,  in  which  is  a 
stone  cross,  erected  by  the  Queen  to 
the  memory  of  an 'old  and  faithful 
servant.  A  richly  decorated  monu- 
mental tablet,  with  medallion  bust 
by  Theed,  has  been  erected  in  the 
chancel  to  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
did  not  live  to  see  the  full  com- 
pletion of  his  design.  The  font, 
presented  by  her  Majesty,  is  also  a 
memorial  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
There  is  also  a  mural  tablet  to  the 
father  of  Dr.  Arnold.  The  total 
cost  has  been  about  12,0002.  Some 
Norm,  and  E.  E.  fragments  of  the 
original  church,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  the  rebuilding,  have  been 
placed  in  the  walls  of  the  pordi  and 
eastern  part  of  the  edifice. 

Ketuming  to  Cowes,  you  may  vralk 
westward  for  about  2  m.  along  the 
riiore  towards  Gurnard  Bay,  formerly 
one  of  the  ordinary  landing-places 
of  the  island  (the  passage  oelng 
made  from  Leap  in  the  New  Forest), 
where  Charles  II.  landed  in  1671  on 
his  way  to  visit  Shr  B.  Holmes  at 
Yarmouth,  from  which  pleasant 
views  of  the  opposite  Hampshire 
coast  are  commanded.  The  Qumard 
river  is  a  pretty  little  stream ;  and 
on  its  banks  are  several  bandisome 
villa  residences,  and  a  school  church. 


There  is  a  good  walk  also  to  North- 
iDOod  (2|  m.  S.  of  the  townX  with 
views  of  the  woods  across  the 
Medina.  Closely  adjoining  Cowes  is 
Northyoood  Parky  belonging  to  the 
Ward  family,  and  on  the  ahore  Egypt 
House  (Earl  of  Hardwicke). 

When  the  insular  railway  sys- 
tem is  complete,  Cowes  will  be  con- 
nected with  Eyde,  Shanklin,  and 
Yentnor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater  on 
the  other,  but  the  lin€  is  as  yet 
open  only  to  Newport  (5  m.),  which 
the  tourist  may  also  reach  by  the 
high  road,  or  by  the  river;  the 
latter  to  be  preferred  when  vrind 
and  tide  are  ravourable.  The  riy., 
after  passing  through  a  short  tunnel, 
keeps  close  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Medina,  of  which,  when  the  tide  is 
high,  and  the  opposite  shores,  it 
commands  pleasant  views.  The 
towers  of  Osborne,  and  the  spires 
of  Whippingham,  are  conspicuous 
objects  to  the  1.  To  the  rt.  is  North- 
wood  Churchy  a  chapelry  of  Caris- 
brooke,  a  small  Tr.-Norm.  building 
with  Norm.  S.  door.  It  has  been 
restored,  and  a  pretty  spire  added. 
Further  on,  rt.,  is  seen  Parkhunt 
Forest  (Rte.  34),  and  next.  Parkhurst 
Convict  Prison,  formerly  the  hospital 
of  the  Albany  or  Parkhurst  Barracks, 
erected  in  1798,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  depots  of  regiments  on 
foreign  service. 

Near  this,  on  the  1.  of  the  high 
road,  is  the  House  of  Industry  (now 
called  the  Union),  established  in 
1770  for  the  management  of  the  poor 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Some  of  the 
improvements  made  by  the  modem 
Poor  Laws  have  been  engrafted  here 
on  the  original  system;  but  this 
establishment,  free  from  the  great 
defects  of  the  old  workhouse  system, 
had  anticipated  by  60  years  many 
of  the  reforms.  Beyond  this  we 
speedily  reach,  at 

5  m.  from  Cowes,  Newport  (Stat.) 
Rte.  30.  >        -r--     V       / 

Quitting  Newport  by  the  hamlet 
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of  Sbide,  the  tourist  has  Mountjoy 
on  W.  and  the  pretty  small  stream 
of  the  Medina  on  E.  Across  this 
is  seen  Standen  and  Arreton  Down 
(Bte.  31),  whilst  the  bold  mass  of 
Carisbrooke  is  in  sight  for  miles  on 
the  other  hand. 

At  3^  m.  we  reach  QtUcombe, 
where  the  Chureh  (St.  Olave)  has 
been  partially  rebuilt.  It  has  a  good 
Perp.  tower,  with  W.  window.  In 
the  ohancel  is  a  wooden  cross-legged 
effigy  in  complete  armour,  temp. 
Edw.  I.,  probably  one  of  the  Estun, 
former  lords  of  the  manor.  Cht- 
combe  House  (G.  Seely,  Esq.,  M.F.), 
standing  in  noble  woods,  is  a  stately 
stone  mansion,  erected  in  1750  by 
one  of  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Worsley  family,  who  were  long 
settled  here.  1  m.  S.E.  at  Sheat  is 
a  Jacobean  manor-house,  well  worth 
a  visit,"  with  2  pointed  arches  and 
good  wood  carving  in  the  parlour. 

At  5  m.  we  reach  BodkUy^  whence 
a  road  goes  off  S.W.  to  Chale  (9  m.), 
crossing  Bleak  Down,  a  famous 
botanising  ground.  The  road  due  S. 
leads  by  Blake  Down  to  Niton  (9 
m.)  Bte.  33 ;  but  we  bear  off  in  a  8  JB. 
direction,  and  reach  at 

6  m.  OockhiUy  a  very  pretty  village 
(Inn,  Griffin),  with  its  Church  (All 
Saints)  conspicuously  placed  on  a 
knoll  of  the  lower  greensand,  and 
approached  by  hollow  lanes,  whose 
banks  are  profusely  hung  with 
flowers.  The  churob,  Dec.  and 
Perp.,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edifice, 
with  fiue  pinnacled  tower,  and  a 
sancie-bell  turret  on  the  S.  transept 
gable.  It  contains  a  rich  altar-tomb, 
under  a  fretted  aroh,  to  Sir  J.  Leigh 
and  wife,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  and 
several  handsome  monuments  to  the 
Worsley  family,  from  Sir  James,  the 
boyish  friend  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
iirst  who  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
island,  to  Sir  Bichard  (see  Appuldur- 
combe,  post),  in  whom  the  male  line 


expired,  1805.  There  is  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  school  of  Bubens,  of 
'Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den.'  Cole, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  preacher 
when  Cranmer  was  burnt,  was  a 
native  of  Godshill. 

2  m.  S.,  and  8  m.  from  Newport, 
we  see  the  park  and  mansion  of 
Appuldurcomibe,  now  the  property  of 
B.P.  Williams,  Esq.  The  house  is 
a  large  Corinthian  building  with 
projecting  wings.  The  name  is  said 
to  be  British,  "  Y  pwl  dwr  y  cwm," 
the  pool  of  water  in  the  combe,  but 
is  [more  probably  an  Anglo-Saxon 
compound,  denoting  the  '^  Apple-tree 
vallev."  It  is  pleasantly  seated  in  a 
coomoe  or  shallow  valley,  surrounded 
by  a  wooded  park.  On  the  highest 
point,  685  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  an 
obelisk  of  Cornish  granite,  70  ft. 
high,  erected  in  1744  in  memory  of 
Sir  Bobert  Worsley,  Bart.,  **as  an 
emblem  of  the  conspicuous  character 
he  maintained  during  a  long  and 
exemplarv  life."  It  was  partially 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1831. 
The  top  was  dashed  to  the  ground 
where  the  fragments  still  lie  scat- 
tered about,  and  what  remains  is 
curiously  rent  and  dislocated.  From 
this  point  the  island  is  seen  spread 
out  nke  a  map.  A  priory  formerly 
existed  here,  founded  by  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,  1272,  attached  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Montebourg 
(diocese  of  Coutance),  and  after- 
wards granted  to  the  nuns  without 
Aldgate,  in  London.  By  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  the  lessee  it 
passed  to  Sir  John  Leigh,  whose 
daughter  Anne  marrying  Sir  James 
Worsley,  it  became  the  possession  of 
that  family.  Anne  Leigh  had  been 
one  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  to  Mar- 
garet Beaufort  in  her  old  age;  James 
Worsley  page  to  Prince  Arthur.  The 
monastic  buildings,  which  had  been 
converted  into  a  family  residence  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  entirely 
pulled  down  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century  by  Sir  Bobert 
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Wowley,  who  began  the  piesent 
house,  which  was  completed  by  Sir 
Bichafd  Worsley,  the  historian  of  the 
island.  The  house  was  famous  for  a 
ve^  important  collection  of  pictures 
and  statues  made  by  Sir  Richard 
Worsley  during  a  tour  in  Greece  and 
the  Leyant,  and  illustrated  in  the 
rare  "  Museum  Worsleianum.*'  The 
collection  has  since  been  sold,  but 
many  of  the  best  pictures  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough,  to  whose  family  Appul- 
duroombe  descended  by  marriage,  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Worsley. 
It  was  sold  by  the  late  Earl  in 
1855,  and,  after  a  brief  existence  as 
a  family  hotel,  is  now  occupied  as  a 
school.  Henry  Vin.  was  entertained, 
with  Cromwell  his  minister,  at  Ap- 
puldurcombe,  by  Sir  James  Worsley, 
when  Captain  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  9  m.  we  pass  the  hamlet  of 
WroxaU,  where  is  a  stat  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Rly.  In  making  the  line, 
in  1863,  a  large  collection  of  coins  of 
the  lower  Empire  was  found  here. 
The  road  now  ascends  Boniface 
Down,  the  prospect  widening  at 
every  step,  and  when  the  summit 
(800  ft.  high)  is  gained  you  look 
down  directly  on  Ventnor  (Rte.  29). 
The  wide  sea  view  which  here  bursts 
on  the  tourist  is  very  striking.  The 
Undercliff,  with  its  ivy-clad  cliflEs 
and  projecting  headlands,  stretches 
fer  away  westward,  whilst  on  E.  we 
see  the  villas  of  Bonchurch  peering 
out  from  their  screen  of  foliage,  with 
Chine  Head,  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Undercliff,  in  the  distance. 


ROUTE  33. 

VENTNOR  TO  FRESHWATER,  BY 
ST.  LAWRENCE,  THE  UNDERCUFF, 
NITON,  BLACKGANG,  CHALE, 
SHORWELL,  BRIXTON,  MOTTIS- 
TON,  AKD  BROOK. 

ByBoad.   20  m. 

The  5  m.  between  Ventnor  (Rte.  29) 
and  Niton  takes  the  tourist  through 
This  Ukdebcliff,  certainly  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  !bland. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
tract  of  equal  dimensions  anywhere 
containing  so  many  elements  of 
beauty.  The  high  road  commands 
beautiful  views,  but  to  enjoy  the 
scenery  thoroughly  the  tourist  should 
walk  leisurely,  descending  now  to  the 
sea  cli£^  now  climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  inland  cliff,  as  inclination  prompts. 
A  long  summer's  day  is  none  too 
much  to  devote  tq  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  so  much  natural  beauty. 
The  width  between  the  cliffs  and  the 
sea  varies  from  f  m.  to  ^  m.  **  The 
Undercliff"  writes  Mrs.  Radcliffe  (au- 
thoress of  the  *  Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho'),  *'  is  a  tract  Of  shore  formed 
by  the  fallen  cliffis,  and  closely  barri- 
cadoed  by  a  wall  of  rock  of  vast 
height.  We  entered  upon  it  about  a 
mile  from  Niton,  and  found  ourselves 
in  such  a  scene  of  wildness  and 
ruin  as  we  never  saw  before.  The 
road  is,  for  the  most  part,  close  to 
the  wall  of  rock,  frequently  beneath 
enormous  masses  that  lean  forward. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  an 
extremely  rugged  descent  c^  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  sea,  where  some- 
times are  amphitheatres  of  rocks 
filled  with  ruins,  and  frequently 
covered  with  verdure  and  underwood 
that  stretch  up  the  hill-side  with  the 
wildest   pomp,   sheltering    here  a 
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cottage  and  there  a  villa  among  the 
rooky  hillooks.  We  afterwards  as- 
cended by  a  steep  rugged  road  to 
the  summit  of  the  Down,  from  which 
the  views  are  astonishing  and  grand 
in  a  high  degree;  we  seemed  perched 
on  an  extreme  point  of  the  world, 
looking  down  on  hills  and  clifife  of 
various  height  and  form,  tumbled 
into  confusion  as  if  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  stretching  into  the  sea/' 
•'  The  beautiful  places  **  writes  Lord 
Jeffery,  '*  are  either  where  the  cliffs 
sink  deep  into  bays  and  valleys,  open- 
ing like  a  theatre  to  the  sim  and  the 
sea,  or  where  there  has  been  a  terrace 
of  low  land  formed  at  their  feet,  which 
stretches  under  the  shelter  of  that 
enormous  wall  like  a  rich  garden 
plot,  aU  roughened  over  with  masses 
of  rock  fallen  in  distant  ages,  and 
overshadowed  with  thickets  of 
myrtle,  and  roses,  and  geranium, 
which  all  grow  here  in  great  luxu- 
riance and  profusion." — Life,  by 
Liord  Cockbum. 

The  XJndercliff  may  be  described 
geologically  as  a  miscellaneous  ac- 
cumulation of  the  d^ris  of  fallen 
masses  of  the  upper  cretaceous  strata, 
occasioned  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  sea  on  the  lower  argillaceous  and 
sandy  deposits  that  form  the  base  of 
this  line  of  coast.  This  lower  forma- 
tion is  locally  known  as  the  "blue 
slipper,"  from  its  colour,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  overlying  strata  to 
slip  or  slide  on  its  surface.  ''The 
beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  of 
the  Undercliff,"  writes  Mr.  Bristow, 
•*  has  been  mainly  produced  by  the 
foundering  of  the  sujferincumbent 
strata,  over  the  gault  clay  when  the 
latter  has  been  rendered  unctuous 
by  the  water,  which  often  percolates 
through  the  overlying  beds,  and 
furnishes  the  land  springs  which 
break  out  at  its  surface."  The 
fallen  masses  consist  of  chalk-marl 
and  upper  greensand  or  firestone; 
but  although  subsidences  are  still 
occasionally  taking  place,  and  within 
the  last  hundred  years  from  80  to  90 


acres  of  the  upper  cliff  sunk  down  at 
one  time,  the  tourist  may  pass  under 
the  overhangingmasses  without  much 
fear  of  the  "  destruction  "  suggested 
by  the  imaginative  Lady  of  IMolpho. 
Indeed  it  is  clear,  from  the  position 
of  the  ancient  churches  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Boniface,  that  the 
district  has  undergone  little  material 
change  for  several  centuries.  The 
soil,  which  supports  a  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  is  an  intermixture  of  cal- 
careous and  argillaceous  earth  re- 
sulting from  the  decomposition  of 
the  strata.  The  rocks  are  every- 
where covered  with  a  rich  growth  of 
ivy,  clematis,  and  other  creeping 
plants,  and  in  the  spring  the  ground 
is  literally  carpeted  with  flowers. 
''Primroses  cluster  on  the  banks, 
cowslips  e^litter  on  the  turf,  and 
masses  of  nyacinths  may  be  seen  in 
glades,  half-hidden  by  the  foliage 
of  the  thick  trees,  and  through 
which  the  jutting  masses  of  grey 
rook  peep  out  upon  the  open  sea, 
sparkling  with  silver  and  blue  some 
hundreds  of  feet  beneath  them." — 
Miss  SeweU,  A  most  interesting 
model  of  the  XJndercliff,  constructed 
by  Captain  Ibbotson,  together  with 
a  collection  of  the  local  fossils,  may 
be  seen  at  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  in  Jermyn  Street 

"  The  Undercliff  is  in  its  general 
appearance  as  wUd  and  strange  as 
would  have  been  expected  from 
what  has  been  said  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  produced.  The  lower 
cliffs  rise  irregularly  from  the  beach 
to  a  height  of  from  20  or  30  to  100 
ft. ;  then  comes  the  broad,  rugged, 
sloping  platform  of  a  |  to  }  hl  in 
wiath,  from  which  ascends  to  a 
further  elevation  of  some  200  or  300 
ft.,  the  second  or  inner  cliff,  steep, 
strangely  riven,  its  deep  vertical 
fissures  contrasting  boldlj  with  the 
horizontal  bands  of  stratification,  so 
regular  in  their  formation  as  to  bear 
the  semblance  of  masoniy;  the 
swelling  chalk  down  expands  above 
BSir—VenoibUs, 
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Leaving  Yentnor,  we  soon  pass 
Steephia  CatOe  (B.  A.  Hambrough, 
Esq!),  which  occupies  the  site  of  a 
villa  erected  by  the  Hon.  Hans 
Stanley,  when  Governor  of  the  island 
(1764-1780),  and  afterwards  occupied 
by  Lord  Dysart.  In  1864  the  castle 
was  for  some  time  the  residence  of 
the  Empress  of  Austria.  The  gar- 
dens are  very  beautiful,  tender  exotics 
blossom  freely  in  the  open  air,  and 
there  are  some  fig-trees  of  gigantic 
size. 

Beaching  St.  Lawrence  (2  m.),  we 
come  to  the  Consumption  Hospital, 
originated  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Hassall  and 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  L.  Peel.     This 
admirable    institution    at   present 
consists  of  16  cottages  built  in  pairs, 
each  to  receive  6  patients,  and  a 
neat  chapeL    In  the  year  1874  up- 
wards of  200  patients  were  admitted. 
They  usually  pay  the  sum  of  108. 
weekly,  but  some  are  now  admitted 
gratuitously.    Not  far  distant  is  8L 
Lawrence  Cottage,  the  picturesoue 
residence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dudley 
Pelham.     Then  follows  the  Marine 
ViUa,    erected     by    Sir    Kichurd 
Worsley,  of  which  "Wilkes  writes, 
August  8, 1781,  "  Sir  R.  Worsley  is 
building  a  cottage  on  the  brink  of 
the  ocean  at  St.  Lawrence,  and  every 
morning  visits  his  workmen,  and  no 
one  else."    A  vineyard  was  planted 
here  by  Sir  Richard,  and  wine  made 
from  its  produce,  which  is  described 
as  "  ecanty  in  quantity,  and  rough 
and  inferior  in  quality.''  It  has  long 
since  disappeared.    Here  are  many 
fine  conifers.  Opposite  the  villa  is  the 
8t  Lavjrence*s  WeU^  a  copious  spring 
of  delicious  water,  gushing  forth  from 
under  a  little  Gothic  sluine.    The 
road,  however,  has  been  altered,  and 
the  tourist  must  go  out  of  the  direct 
route  for  the  opportunity  of  sla^ng 
his  thirst  at  the  fountain.    Many  of 
the  ivv-mantled  thatched  cottager 
also  which  gave  St.  Lawrence  its 
peculiar  beauty  have  been   demo- 
lished, trees  have  been  felled,  high 
1?  walls  shut  out  lovely  views, 


and  the  place  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  character.  A  new  xoad  has 
been  formed,  avoiding  the  steep 
Shute,  and  many  villas  have  been 
built,  in  a  style  that  does  not 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Here  is  a  good  inn,  the  St.  Lawrence 
HoteL  Below  it  are  the  ivy-clad 
ruins,  called  by  those  who  think 
everything  Gothic  must  have  an  ec- 
clesiastical origin,  TToo^oerton  Chapdy 
but  which  are  really  the  remains 
of  an  E.  E.  house.  They  are  veiy 
curious,  and  deserve  attention. 

The  little  Church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
originally  E.  £.,  once  considered  the 
smallest  in  I^gland  (its  former 
dimensions  were  20  ft.  by  12, 
and  6  ft.  to  the  eaves),  stands  ou 
the  old  road  at  the  top  of  the 
Situte.  It  was  lengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  chancel  by  the  first 
Earl  of  Yarborough,  but  is  stilJ 
an  object  of  curiosity  for  its  diminu- 
tive size.  A  new  church  is  in  pro- 
gress, from  the  designs  of  Sir  G.  G. 
8coUt  in  a  more  accessible  sitnatioD, 
and  when  this  is  completed  the  old 
structure  will  serve  as  a  mortuazy 
chapel. 

.  From  St.  Lawrence  Church  a 
visit  should  be  paid  to  Whitweli, 
distant  1  m.  N.  The  pedestrian  cau 
make  a  short  cut  by  ascending  a 
rugged  path  called  Redgun  Steps 
(properly  St.  Radigund's),  which 
pierces  the  cliff  a  little  W.  of  the 
church ;  but  horsemen  and  cani&ges 
must  use  a  road  known  as  the  Whit- 
well  Shute,  cut  by  one  of  the 
Worsleys  through  the  chalk,  and, 
though  since  more  than  once  lowered, 
still  unpleasantly  steep.  The  church 
(dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St 
Kadigund)  is  a  remarkable  struc- 
ture, well  worth  examination.  It 
is  Norm,  and  £.£.,  and  consists 
of  two  distinct  chapels,  each  with 
its  chancel  and  altar,  communi- 
cating by  an  arcade.  It  has  been  well 
restored,  during  which  operation 
some  remains  of  a  fresco  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Enusmus  were 
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discovered.  Henoe  a  pleasant  fleld- 
paili  leads  to  Kitoo,  little  more  than 
1  m.  8.W.  Fiom  Whifcwell  a  load 
leads  N.  by  Bookley  (Rte.  32)  to 
Newport,  8  m.  To  the  rt.  is  Stenburyf 
a  pictoresquely  situated  Jacobean 
manor-hoiise  (now  a  farm),  once  the 
seat  of  the  De  Hevnos,  and  after- 
-wards  of  a  branch  of  the  Worsleys. 

Passing  1.  Old  Park  (J.  Gheape, 
Iisq.)>  o.nd  Mirdblea  (H.  H.  Ham- 
mick,  Esq.))  rich  in  glossy  hart's- 
tongues,  and  Beauchamp  rt,  famed 
for  its  hydrangeas,  we  reach  a 
steep  grassy  slope,  broken  with 
masses  of  grey  rock  and  lichen- 
olad  thorns,  pernaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful point  in  tbe  drive,  where  the 
tonnst  should  on  no  account  faQ  to 
mount  by  Cripple  Path  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff.  The  ascent  is  very  easy, 
and  the  yiew  from  tbe  summit  en- 
chanting. The  cliff  may  be  kept  by 
the  pedestrian  till  he  descends  either 
rt.  to  l^e  Tillage  of  Niton,  or  1.  to 
the  Sandrock  Hotel,  but  he  should 
not  venture  too  near  the  edge. 

The  road  next  passes  tbe  Orchard 
(Lady  Gordon)  and  Puckaater  (F.  L. 
Fopham,  Esq.),  below  which  is  Pttcfc- 
CLster  Covey  a  very  picturesque  inlet, 
with  its  fishers'  huts  and  boats,  where 
Charles  U.  landed  after  a  dangerous 
storm,  July  1,  1675,  as  is  recorded 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  tbe  parish  register 
of  Niton  by  the  loyal  vicar,  Thomas 
CoUinson.  The  merry  monarch 
crossed  the  Island  to  visit  his  old 
friend  Sir  B.  Holmes  at  Yarmouth. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  point  from 
Puckaster  is  Beeiih  Bay,  where  quiet 
and  privacy  may  be  secured,  with 
the  advantage  of  excellent  bathing 
on  the  firm  level  sands. 

5  m.  from  Yentnor  is  the  Boyal 
Sandrock  Hotel,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
Island.  The  sea  view  from  it  is 
magnificent,  but  the  shore  cannot  be 
reached  without  a  long  and  fatiguing 
descent,  and  is  very  rough  when 
attained.  We  have  now  reached  St. 
•  Catherine's,  the  extreme  S.  point  of 


the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  W.  face  of 
which  is  known  as  Booken  End,  off 
which  is  Rocken  End  Race,  perilous 
to  incautious  navigators.  The  coast 
to  the  N.W.  is  noted  in  the  annals  of 
shipwrecks ;  and  though  the  Light- 
house {post)  erected  in  1840  (ascend 
it  for  the  noble  view  from  the  lantern, 
200  ft.  above  the  sea)  has  by  its 
warning  light,  and  its  fog-horn, 
diminished  the  numb^  of  such 
disasters,  they  are  still  frequent,  and 
are  sometimes  attended  with  great 
loss  of  life.  Between  the  hotel  and 
sea  is  8t,  Catheri7he*8  Terras,  a  row 
of  pleasant  lodging-houses,  affording 
good  accommodation. 

The  village  of  Niton  is  1  m.  in- 
land (Inn,  White  Lion).  The  church 
(St.  John),  principally  of  E.  E.  and 
Deo.  date,  has  been  weU  restored, 
the  demolished  N.  aisle  rebuilt,  and 
a  reredos,  rich  in  coloured  marbles, 
added.  There  is  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Arnold  of  Mirables,  with  a  medal- 
lion portrait  by  Flaxman,  and  bas- 
relief  by  Biou.  In  the  churchyard 
are  the  steps  and  base  of  an  ancient 
cross,  to  which  a  modern  sl^f  t  has 
been  added.  From  Niton  St.  Oati^e- 
rine's  Down  may  be  ascended  in  a 
carriage,  by  a  road  which,  until 
1838,  formed  the  only  means  of 
communication  westward.  Niton,  to- 
gether with  Garisbrooke  (Rte.  30), 
was  among  the  advowsons  bestowed 
by  Charles  I.  on  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  intercession  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  the  official  patroness  of 
the  college.  The  story  that  they 
were  an  equivalent  for  the  gift  of  the 
college  plate  during  the  king's  dis- 
tresses is  a  calumnious  tale,  con- 
tradicted by  the  dates.  From  Niton 
the  tourist  may  proceed  by  Bleak 
Down  and  Bookley  to  Newport,  8  m. 
(Bte.  32). 

A  marked  change  is  at  once 
experienced  as  the  tourist  now  pro- 
ceeds westward.  The  exuberant 
verdure  of  the  Undeicliff  entirely 
disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by 
bleakness  and  barrenness,  tellmg  of 
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the  tremandons  foioe  of  the  south- 
westers  which  rage  along  the  coast 
in  the  winter  months.  The  road 
winds  among  huge  rocks  (^' which 
look  as  though  giants  had  thrown 
them  about  in  their  play'* — MUs 
SeweUfy,  over  the  site  of  the  great 
landslip  of  17d9,  when  nearly  100 
acres  slipped  downwards  towards 
the  sea  "in  one  grand  and  awful 
ruin,**  which  the  healing  hand  of 
time  has  barely  repaired  even  now. 
The  ground  lies  in  -waves  or  folds, 
like  the  billows  of  a  troubled  sea, 
where  the  coarse  vegetation  scarcely 
conceals  the  black  marl,  and  stunted 
plantations  increase  the  dreariness  of 
the  scene.  An  aluminous  chalybeate 
spring  was  discovered  here  in  1807 
(the  "Sandrock  Spring,"  giving  its 
name  to  the  "  Sandnock  Hotel  **),  the 
celebrity  of  which  has  long  since 
died  away.  The  tourist  may  still 
test  its  medicinal  virtues,  if  he  will, 
as  he  passes  the  cottage,  1.,  erected 
above  it. 

To  the  rt.  rises  the  magnificent 
escarpment  of  St.  Catherine's  Downs 
known  as  Gore  Cliffy  where,  to  the 
gratification  of  the  geologist,  the  whole 
of  the  cretaceous  beds,  from  the  lower 
sreensand  to  the  chalk,  are  beauti- 
mlly  exposed.  The  down  itself 
towers  above  to  a  height  of  804  ft. 
It  should  be  climbed  for  the  glorious 
panorama  from  the  summit.  The 
whole  of  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island 
lies  beneath  the  eye  as  far  as  Fresh- 
water and  the  Needles,  the  white 
cliffs  of  whidi  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  reddish-brown  of  the  nearer 
line  of  coast.  Ohale  Bay  lies  below, 
divided  by  Atherfield  Point  from 
Brixton  Bay.  Beyond  this  is  Brook 
Point,  which  is  succeeded  by  Fresh- 
water Bay.  ,0n  a  clear  day  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Hants  and  Dorset 
may  be  aaoed  as  far  as  Portland. 
From  this  point  also  ^'  the  eye  com- 
mands at  one  glance  the  grand 
features  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  Island,  and  the  range  and 
extent  of  the  principal  groups   of 


strata.  We  are  now  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  southern  range  of 
chalk  downs,  which  is  separated  by 
a  considerable  district  of  lower  green- 
sand  from  the  central  chain  of  hills. 
This  system  of  chalk  downs  varies 
in  breadth  from  ^  m.  to  3  m.,  and 
extends  6  m.  in  a  direction  E.N.E. 
and  W.S.W.  from  St  Catherine's 
Hill  to  Dunnoee,  its  eastern  termina- 
tion, which  is  771  ft.  high.  The 
intermediate  parts  of  this  range 
maintain  an  elevation  of  from  650  to 
near  800  ft,  with  the  exception  of  a 
deep  valley  on  the  E.  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's, through  which  the  road  to 
Niton  passes;  another  at  St  Law- 
rence, leading  to  Whitwell;  and  a 
third  above  Ventnor,  traversed  by 
the  road  to  Appuldurcombe  and 
Newport."  —  JtfonteH.  Beside  the 
nearer  view,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  highest  part  of  the  French  coast, 
near  Cherbourg,  may  occasionally  be 
seen  from  St  Catherine's  Hill ;  but 
this  is  open  to  question. 

The  octagon  tower  on  the  summit 
of  the  down  is  that  of  a  chapel,  of 
which  the  foundations  can  still  be 
tiaced,  founded  as  a  chantry  and 
lighthouse,  in  1323,  by  a  certain 
Walter  de  Grodyton,  who  assigned 
sufficient  revenues  for  the  support 
of  a  priest,  who,  beside  saying  his 
office,  should  keep  a  light  burning 
in  stormy  weather,  to  warn  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner'  off  these 
rock-bound  coasts.  The  chantry  was 
suppressed  at  the  Dissolution;  but 
the  light  at  such  an  elevation  could 
have  been  but  of  little  use,  since  it 
must  have  been  very  frequently 
enveloped  in  clouds.  Since  1840 
the  Trinity  Board  have  maintained 
a  lighthouse  on  St.  Catherine's 
Point,  below  the  Sandrock  hotel; 
and  a  powerful  fog-horn,  to  be 
sounded  every  quarter  of  a  minute 
in  thick  weather,  was  erected  in  1870. 
The  shell  of  a  lighthouse  commenced 
by  them  about  1780,  on  the  hill,  in 
defiance  of  warnings,  still  remains 
near  the  chantry.      On  the  N.W. 
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Bummit  of  the  down  stands  a  oolmnn 
72  ft.  high,  erected  by  Michael  Hoy, 
a  Buflflia  merchant,  to  commemorate 
tiie  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  England  in  1814.  It  now  bears 
a  second  tablet  in  memory  of  the 
English  officers  and  soldiers  who 
fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  affixed  by 
the  late  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Whitwell, 
an  officer  of  the  22nd  Begiment. 
Mr.  Hoy  lived  at  the  Hermitage  (the 
"Dene"  of  Miss  8eweU*s  'Ursula,' 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  here),  at 
the  foot  of  the  down. 

About  1  m.  from  the  Sandrock  the 
tourist  reaches  Blachgang  Chine  (the 
two  Hotels  are  good,  and  there  are 

Sleasant  lodging-houses),  one  of  the 
ons  of  the  island  (Blaekgang  signi- 
fies the  black  way  or  entrance,  from 
the  dark  hue  of  the  cliffs),  which, 
whatever  it  may  once  have  been, 
will  now  hardly  repay  the  fatigue 
of  the  steep  descent,  and  still  more 
laborious  ascent.  The  ground  about 
the  Chine  has  sunk  very  consider- 
ably ;  a  wide  terrace  between  it  and 
the  sea  has  been  completely  washed 
awav ;  and  the  ravine  has  lost  much 
of  the  gloomy  and  savage  character 
for  whidi  it  was  formerly  remarkable, 
while  new  roads  and  paths,  summeiv 
houses  and  villas,  have  effectually 
die^Ued  the  romance  of  the  scene. 
The  so-called  *^ cascade*'  is  the 
tiniest  driblet,  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  who  leaves  Blaekgang 
Chine  unvisited  may  be  consoled 
with  the  assurance  that  he  has  lost 
but  Httle.  Like  other  Isle  of  Wight 
lions,  Blaekgang  Chine  is  duly  en- 
caged. The  usual  entrance  lies 
through  a  toy-shop,  where  visitors 
are  expected  to  pay  tribute,  in  re- 
turn for  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
the  paths,  which  are  perpetually 
foundering,  and  require  frequent  re- 
construction, but  access  is  quite  as 
easily  obtained  gratis  by  a  path  near 
Chale  Chiirch,  or  by  the  beach  from 
Bocken  End.  In  a  shed  hard  by,  a 
very  fine  skeleton  of  a  whale,  which 
was  stranded  in  Gurnard  Bay  some 


SO  years  since,  deserves  a  visit. 
Blaekgang  Chine  is  a  deep*  fissure 
eaten  out  of  the  soft  sandstone  difb, 
under  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  by  a 
slender  streamlet,  which,  on  meeting 
with  a  thin  bed  of  ironstone  grit 
that  withstands  its  corroding  power, 
falls  lazily  from  a  height  of  about 
70  ft,  and  is  dispersed  in  drops 
beforo  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The 
chasm  itself  is  of  dark  clay,  alter- 
nating with  ferruginous  sand  and 
grit.  The  broken  cliffs  at  the  sides 
of  the  Chine  are  in  some  places 
400  ft.  high.  "  As  the  &ce  of  the 
sandstone,  after  long  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  separates  into  square 
blocks,  the  appearance  of  the  pro- 
jecting bands  of  stone,  which  are 
from  10  to  15  ft  thick,  is  very 
singular." — ManteU, 

Disappointing  as  the  Chine  must 
be  to  those  whose  only  knowledge  of 
it  is  from  the  exaggerated  engravings 
which  meet  us  in  all  the  shop- 
windows  in  the  island,  it  is  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  degree  of  grandeur. 
The  whole  scene  is  wild  and  barren, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  vegetation ; 
and  viewed  from  the  sea-shore  at 
low  water,  after  the  cascade  has  been 
swollen  by  heavy  rains,  it  presents 
some  striking  features.  But  Black- 
gang  to  be  appreciated  should  be 
seen  in  a  storm,  when  the  spectacle 
is  very  grand.  ^  During  a  gale  from 
the  S.W.  a  magnificent  line  of 
breakers  is  continually  lifting  and 
tumbling  itself  on  the  strand ;  waves 
of  a  £»  larger  size  and  grander 
motion  than  are  to  be  seen  on  any 
other  part  of  the  English  coast  The 
reasons  for  this  are — the  depth  of 
water,  the  rapidity  of  the  tiae,  the 
projection  of  the  land,  and  its  ex- 
posuro  to  the  S.  The  waves  advance 
unbroken  to  the  very  margin,  on 
which  they  aro  precipitated  with  a 
stunning  noise,  and  rebound  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  40  or  50  ft.  The 
tourist  will  remark  the  reverberation 
of  the  sea  in  the  concave  chasm  of 
the  Chine."— r.  C,  P.    Shipwrecks 
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have  been  fearfully  frequent  here,  and 
the  men  of  the  adjoining  coast-goard 
*  station  have  many  sadly  interesting 
tides  to  tell  of  lofisesonthisoocust  The 
most  terrible  of  late  years  was  that 
of  the  ship  Clarendon,  350  tons, 
bound  from  the  West  Indies,  which 
was  wrecked  Oct  11,  1836,  with 
eleven  passengers  and  seventeen 
seamen  on  board.  Only  three  of  the 
crew  were  saved.  She  stmok  a  little 
before  6  a.m.,  and  in  five  minutes 
was  a  complete  wreck.  Gold-dust 
and  Spanish  dollars  hiive  been  found 
here  mixed  with  the  soil  imder  the 
clifb,  the  relics,  most  probably,  of 
some  more  ancient  wreck. 

The  stranger  who  approaches  the 
edge  of  the  shore  must  be  on  his 
goSird  against  the  hack  draught  of 
the  surf,  which  is  powerful  enough 
to  carry  a  man  off  his  legs.  Bathing 
is  always  perilous  here,  and  should 
fiet^ar  be  attempted. 

At  Blackganff  the  Undercliff  ter- 
minates, and  me  road  descends  to 
ChaU,  a  scattered  village  with  a 
Church  (St.  Andrew),  founded  in 
1114  by  Hu£h  de  Vernon,  nephew 
of  Baldwin  de  Bedvers.  The  pre- 
sent building,  which  has  been  well 
restored,  is  of  later  date,  and  has  a 
fine  Perp.  tower.  In  the  churchyard 
repose  many  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Clarendon.  The  com- 
mander (S.  Walker),  Lieut.  Shore, 
his  wife  and  four  daughters,  are 
buried  at  Newport.  The  house  of 
ChaU  AJtbey  Farm  (Mrs.  Barton)  is 
partly  ancient,  and  deserves  notice. 
The  hall  has  been  cut  up  into 
chambers,  but  there  is  a  good  Bee. 
window  in  the  gable.  Within  there 
is  a  stone  newell  staircase,  and  fine 
arched  fireplace.  The  noble  bam, 
100  ft  by  30,  has  been  injured  by 
modem  repairs. 

From  Chale  you  may  proceed  to 
ShorweU,  4  m.  Qpost)f  through 
Kingston  2  m.  (where  there  is  a 
tiny  £.E.  Church,  restored  in  1871, 
containing  a  mural  brass  to  Bichard 
Mewys,  d.  1535,  crowning  the  hill, 


whose  steep  sides  are  golden  with 
daffodils  in  the  spring;  the  old 
manor-house  below  should  be 
noticed),  or  take  the  lower  road  by 
AtherficJd.  The  geologist  should 
choose  the  latter,  and  visit  Ather- 
field  Point,  about  |  m.  from  the 
&nn.  The  only  way,  however,  of 
seeing  this  interesting  and  too  much 
neglected  part  of  the  island  satia&o- 
tonly  is  to  walk  along  the  cliffs  from 
Blackgang  to  Atherfield,  4  m.,  and 
thence  proceed  to  Brixton  and  Brook, 
3  m.,  and  on  by  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
Compton  Bay  to  Freshwater  Gate, 
3i  m.  (12i  m.  in  aU).  The  walk, 
which  may  be  broken  at  Brixton, 
is  a  most  delightful  one  to  the 
ordinary  tourist ;  while  to  the  geolo- 
gist (who  should  be  provided  with 
Dr.  Fitton's  admirable  monograph 
on  the  Atherfield  strata,  as  well  as 
Bristow's  memoir  and  Br.  Mantell's 
popular  volume)  it  is  one  of  surpass- 
ing interest  The  military  road 
(10}  m.)  between  Chale  and  fresh- 
water, to  fadlitato  the  defence  of  the 
island,  has  rendered  this  part  more 
accessible  than  fomierly,  but  does 
not  command  the  finest  views ;  it  is 
also  barred  against  carriage  traffic. 

The  coast  between  Chale  and 
Brook  is  indented  by  a  succession 
of  Chtnet  (called  Bunnies  on  the 
mainland,  as  Beckton  Bunny,  Bte. 
27)  caused  by  streamlets,  which 
have  worn  a  passage  through  the 
soft  cliff  to  the  shore  below.  Some 
of  them  possess  great  beauty,  and 
are  quite  worth  going  out  of  the  way 
to  visit. 

Beginning  at  Chale,  we  have 
Walpen  Chines  a  precipitous  gorge 
through  cliffs  184  ft.  high.  The 
next  is  Ladder  Chine,  a  broad  bowl- 
shaped  hollow,  reduced  near  the 
bottom  to  a  mere  fissure  by  the  firm- 
ness of  a  group  of  sandstone  in- 
cluding nodules  in  great  numbers. 
The  visitor  should  descend  this 
chine  to  the  slipped  ground  below 
(covered  with  a  jungle  of  reeds  and 
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fine  speoimens  of  the  (kmiunda  re- 
galis),  and  mount  again  on  the  W. 
side  of  Whale  QUne,  the  most  oon- 
siderable  of  all  the  island  chines, 
180  ft.  wide  at  the  month,  where  the 
clifb  are  140  ft.  high,  and  extend- 
ing inland  more  than  i  m.  '^like  a 
mighty  eash  inflicted  by  the  sword 
of  an  Oilando," Sterling, 

A  bhort  distance  beyond  Whale 
Chine  we  reach  AtherfiM  Pointy  a 
bold  headland  dividing  Ohaie  and 
Brixton  Bays.  A  bed  of  rook  of 
considerable  compactness  and  dura- 
bility, abounding  in  gryphttes,  nau- 
tili, and  other  greensand  fossils, 
as  a  **  sort  of  oblique  girder,  gives 
solidity  to  the  whole."  This  runs 
far  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the 
much -dreaded  Atherfield  Baoe. 
''  Near  this  place,  after  recent  slips 
of  the  cliff,  and  the  removal  of  the 
fallen  del)ris  by  the  waves,  the 
uppermost  of  the  Wealden  deposits, 
and  the  lowermost  of  the  greensand, 
may  be  seen  in  juxtaposition;  in 
other  words,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  accumulated  sediments 
of  a  mighty  river — some  primeval 
Nile  or  Ganges,  teeming  with  the 
spoils  of  the  land  and  the  exuvia  of 
extinct  terrestrial  and  fluviatile 
animals  and  plants — and  the  bed  of 
a  vast  ocean,  loaded  with  the  debris 
of  marine  organisms,  of  genera  and 
species  unknown  in  the  present 
seas." — MarUdl, 

The  Wealden  formation  extends 
from  Atherfield  rocks  to  Gompton 
Bay.  The  line  of  iunction  with  the 
greensand  is  laid  bare  after  heavy 
gales  and  high  tides,  which  sweep 
away  both  the  fallen  masses  of  rock 
and  the  sea  beach,  and  expose  a  large 
surface  of  the  adjacent  strata  washed 
clean,  and  visible  at  low  water. 
Many  fossils  are  to  be  obtained  at 
Atherfield,  some  of  them  of  great 
rarity.  The  •♦  Autacoid  "  or  "  lobster 
bed"  produces  beautifully  perfect 
specimens  of  fossil  crustaceans. 

Beyond  Atherfield  are  ShepheriTa 
and   CowUase  Chines,  both  pictu- 


resque ravines,  concerning  the  former 
of  which  a  somewhat  apocryphal 
tale  is  told,  contradicted  by  the  con- 
formation of  the  ground,  that  about 
eighty  years  since  a  shepherd,  wish- 
ing to  secure  the  eels  in  the  pools  of  - 
Cowlease  dune,  temporarily  diverted 
the  current.  Heavy  rains  came  on, 
the  brook  was  swollen,  and  the 
channel  deepened,  and  a  new  chine, 
taking  its  name  from  its  uninten- 
tional author,  was  formed.  The 
coast  scenery  beyond  this  point, 
though  fine,  is  inferior  in  interest, 
and  the  tourist  who  has  quitted  his 
carriage  at  Chale  may  meet  it  again 
at  Little  Atherfield.  If  he  con- 
tinues his  walk  he  will  pass  Barnes 
Chine  (a  mere  gash  in  the  red  clay 
cliffd),  and  other  lesser  ravines. 
** Dutchman's  Hole"  preserves  the 
memory  of  the  loss  of  a  Dutch  vessel 
at  a  spot  where  after  a  ground-swell 
gold  coins  may  still  be  sometimes 
found.  At  2i  m.  from  Atherfield  he 
will  reach  Orange  or  Jaekman*8  Chiney 
below  the  village  of  Brixton  {post). 

From  Atherfield  there  is  a  good 
road  to  ShonoeU  (2  m.  N.),  where  the 
Ohureh  (8t.  Peter)  is  worth  notice. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Norm.  S. 
door  of  an  older  edifice,  it  is  all  of 
one  date,  temp.  Edw.  III.,  when  the 
parish  was  taken  out  of  Carisbrooke, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  parishioners 
"  that  they  had  to  carry  their  dead 
4  m.  to  burial,  and  in  winter  when 
the  waters  were  out,  the  death  of  one 
person  was  the  occasion  of  many 
more."  Some  of  the  windows  are 
good,  and  it  has  been  well  restored. 
On  the  N.  wall  is  a  fipesco  of  St. 
Christopher.  It  contains  a  stone 
pulpit,  with  the  ancient  hour-elass 
stand,  and  a  Brass  (1518)  for  Richard 
Betheli,  vicar.  The  position  of  the 
village  is  remarkably  beautiftd,  with 
the  church  spire  rismg  from  the 
midst  of  dense  woods.  In  the  N. 
aisle  are  some  monuments  for  the 
Leighs  of  Northdourt.  That  of  Sir 
John  Leigh,  d.  1629,  presents  tlie 
kneeling  effigies  of  hinuelf  and  bis 
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litUe  nine-monthB  old  great-grand- 
child Barnabas,  who  mod  a  week 
after  him,  the  epitaph  setting  forth 
how 

"  Inmate  of  grave  he  took  hU  grandchild 

heir, 
Whose  soul  did  haste  to  make  to  him 

repaire; 
And  BO  to  heaven  along,  as  little  page. 
With  him  did  post  to  wait  upon  his  age." 

The  chalice  and  paten  are  ancient. 
The  latter,  of  French  workmanship, 
bears  **  medallions  of  the  12  G»sars, 
Minerva  and  the  liberal  Arts,  with 
the  Fall  of  Man  in  the  centre  "! 

[A  road  leads  from  the  chnrch  N. 
by  Rowborough  and  Bowcombe  to 
Garisbrooke,  4  m.] 

Close  to  the  chnrch  is  the  fine 
Jacobean  mansion  of  Norfheourt 
Lady  Gk)rdon},  built  by  Sir  John 
Leigh.  The  grounds  are  piotnresqne, 
with  much  fine  timber,  and  some 
good  views  are  obtained  from  them. 
This  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Laycock.  S.  of  the  chuicb 
is  the  fine  gabled  mansion  of  Wool- 
verton,  and  on  the  road  to  Brixton 
West  Court,  both  farm-houses,  pictur- 
esquely shrouded  in  ivy.  Beyond  this 
we  pass  Lemeraton,  the  site  of  a  very 
ancient  manor,  where  was  a  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  carried  to  the 
Tichbome  family  by  the  marriage 
of  Sir  Boger  with  Isabella,  the 
heiress  of  the  Lemerstones,  the 
heroine  of  the  legend  of  the  Tich- 
bome dole  (Kte.  20),  and  reach 

Brighston  or  Brixton^  11  m.  from 
Yentnor.  The  name  is  a  corruption 
of  Ecbright's  or  Egbert's  town,  the 
manor  Imving  been  given,  together 
with  Calboume  and  Swainston,  to 
the  see  of  Winchester  by  King 
Egbert 

The  churoh  was  well  restored  in 
1852,  and  with  the  Vicarage  adjoin- 
ing is  well  worth  a  visit.  Bp.  Ken 
held  the  living  from  July  6, 1667,  to 
April  12, 1669,  and,  "  removed  ftom 


the  observation  of  all  but  his  small 
confiding  flock,  he  again  exercised 
himself  in  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry,"  till  recalled  by  Bp.  Mor- 
ley  to  Winchester.  To  this  day  Bp. 
Ken's  yew-hedge  "is  shown,  as  a 
cherished  memorial  in  the  Vicarage 
garden,  and  his  name  imparts  to  the 
churoh  and  village  a  sweet  savour 
of  holy  things."— i«/«  of  Km^  by  a 
Layman.  Samuel,  Bp.  of  Winches- 
ter, was  also  vicar  of  Brixton  for  ten 
years ;  and  here  his  father,  William 
Wilberforce,  spent  the  last  days  of 
that  ''calm  old  age  on  which  he 
entered  with  the  elasticity  of  youth 
and  the  simplicity  of  chil(uiood, 
climbing  witb  delight  to  the  top  of 
the  chaU[  downs  or  of  an  intermediate 
terrace,  or  walking  long  on  the 
unfrequented  shore." — it/e,  by  his 
Sons. 

Below  the  village  of  Brixton  is 
Grange  or  JachmarCs  Chine,  a  broad 
gorsy  ravine,  offering  no  veiy  marked 
features.  Here  a  life-boat  is  stationed, 
with  another  at  Brook,  to  diminish  the 
dangers  of  this  ill-omened  shore. 
The  shore  beyond  Brixton  is  not 
interesting,  and  the  cliffs  are  of 
Wealden  clay  of  a  dull  red  hue. 
Chilton  Chine  is  a  shallow  trough 
running  some  distance  inland.  [From 
Brixton  a  road  over  the  downs  leads 
to  Calboume,  3  m.,  Bte.  34.]  2  m. 
N. W.  from  Brixton  is  MottisUm.  The 
quaint  little  Trans.-Norman  Chw^ 
(SS.  Peter  and  Paul),  perched  on  a 
mound  above  the  road,  has  been  well 
restored.  The  fittings  are  of  cedar, 
from  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  wrecked 
on  the  coast.  On  the  down  above 
the  village  is  a  rude  sandstone  pillar 
called  the  Long  Stone,  about  12  it. 
high,  and  probably  an  ancient  boun- 
dary-mark or  Druidical  stone. 

"Tinted  by  Time,  the  solitary  stone 
On  the  green  hill  of  Mote,  each  stonn 

withstood, 
Grows  dim,  with  hairy  lichen  overgrown.** 
Pexi^  Fair  Itland. 

i  m.  E.  of  the  Long  Stone  is  Black 
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Barrow,  a  ooloflsal  tamnlus  on  a 
nattiial  ridge.  Several  Celtic  tumuli 
have  been  opened  ou  Mottiston 
Down,  the  view  from  which  is  mag- 
niHcent  It  is  the  highest  elevation 
of  the  central  chalk  (661  ft).  The 
Manor-house,  now  a  faim,  N.  of  the 
church,  was  the  residence  of  the 
Cheke  family,  of  which  Sir  John 
Gheke,  Edward  YI.'s  tutor,  was  a 
member.  He  was  bom  at  Cambridge, 
where  his  father  was  Esquire  Bed^. 
His  grandfather  was  Bobert  Cheke, 
of  Mottiston. 

1  m.  further  we  reach  Brook,  where 
is  Brook  House  (C.  Seely,  Esq.,  M.P.X 
long  the  seat  of  tneBowermans,  a  very 
handsome  building.  In  the  old  house 
Henry  YII.  was  entertained  by  Dame 
Joanna  Bowerman,  requiting  her 
hospitalitv  with  the  present  of  his 
drinking-horn,  and  the  grant  of  a  fat 
buck  yearly  from  Carisbrooke  forest 
The  Church  (St  Mary),  standing 
high  and  lonely,  has  been  rebuilt  in 
good  taste,  after  being  destroyed  by 
Sre,  1863,  except  the  tower. 

At  Brook  you  may  either  descend 
to  the  coast,  or  turn  N.  by  Shaloomb 
and  proceed  over  Afton  Down.  If 
you  choose  the  coast  route,  vou  will 
first  descend  by  Brook  Chine  to 
Brook  Point,  where  are  the  remains 
of  a  very  remarkable  mass  of  petrified 
trees,  "which  evidently  originated 
in  a  raft  composed  of  a  prostrate  pine 
forest,  transported  from  a  distance 
by  the  river  whioh  flowed  through 
the  country  whence  the  Wealden 
deposits  were  derived,  and  became 
submerged  in  the  sand  and  mud  of, 
the  delta,  buryine  with  it  the  bones 
of  reptiles,  mussel-shells,  and  other 
extraneous  bodies  it  had  gathered  in 
its  course.'' — ManteU.  The  trees  are 
all  prostrate  and  confusedly  inter- 
mingled; and  the  structure  of  the 
woo^  when  rendered  transparent  by 
Canada  balsam,  and  seen  under  the 
microscope,  exhibits   the   ducts  or 


feriB,  and  arranged  in  alternate  rows 
as  in  the  Araucaria.  **  Many  stems 
are  concealed  and  protected  by  the 
fud,  corallines,  and  zoophytes,  which 
here  thrive  luxuriantly,  and  occupy 
the  place  of  the  lichens  and  other 
parasitical  plants  with  which  the 
now  petrified  trees  were  doubtless 
invested  when  flourishing  in  their 
native  forests,  and  afibrding  shelter 
to  the  Iguanodon  and  other  gigantic 
reptUes."  This  same  '<  Pine  Baft " 
may  also  be  observed  at  Sandown, 
where  the  Wealden  beds  emeige 
again,  *'  a  circumstance  of  much  in- 
terest, proving  it  not  to  be  a  mere 
local  deposit,  but  to  have  extended 
from  W.  to  E.  over  a  distance  of 
at  least  15  m.  in  a  direct  line." — 
Bristouj, 


Leaving  Brook  Point,  the  pedes- 
trian will  skirt  QmpUm  Bay,  from 
the  Wealden  clays  of  which  nume- 
rous remains  of  colossal  reptiles  have 
been  extracted.  AtCompton  Chine, 
a  chasm  worn  in  the  ferruginous 
sands  by  a  stream  that  descends  at 
the  back  (in  which  carbonized  hazel- 
nuts, called  Nodli^s  nutSy  are  found), 
a  flne  view  is  obtained  lookiug  east- 
ward. 

The  pebbles  and  shingle  of  the 
coast  here  consist  mainly  of  chalk 
flints  that  have  been  broken  and 
rounded  bv  attrition.  Some  of  them 
are  very  beautiftil,  and  are  banded 
and  veined  with  quartz  and  chalce- 
dony of  difierent  colours.  The  so- 
called  moss  agates  are  silicified  chalk 
sponges ;  and  the  "  petrifled  sea 
anemones  "  are  Choanftes,  character- 
istic zoophytes  of  the  white  chalk. 
Pebbles  of  jasper  (brown  and  opa(}ue 
white)  also  occur,  however,  differmg 
from  the  siliceous  pebbles  of  the 
chalk  flints,  and  '^may  have  been 
derived  from  veins  or  nodular  masses 
of  silex,  in  tertiary  strata  now  de- 
stroyed."—JtfanteZl 

In   Compton   Bay  the   geologist 

will  notice  the  junction  successivelv 

glands  characteristic  of  the  Coni-|of  the   Wealden   lower  greensond. 
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gault,  upper  greensand  (here  very 
thin),  and  the  chalk. 

The  walk  may  he  oontinued  along 
the  verge  of  the  chalk  clifib,  the  es- 
carpment of  the  central  ridge  which 
here  comes  down  to  the  coast,  to 
Freshwater  Gate,  15  m.  from  Vent- 
nor. In  the  spriijig  the  air  is  scented 
with  the  rare  purple  stock  {MatthtdUi 
incand),  growing  wild  on  the  pre- 
cipitous &oe  of  the  cliff.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  walks  in 
the  island.  This  high  level  walk 
may  he  commenced  at  Carishrooke 
and  continued  over  the  Dotona  to 
Freshwater. 

The  old  high  road  from  Brook  to 
Freshwater  passes  hetween  Shal- 
comh  and  Ghessel  Downs  (on  the 
latter  of  which  a  Jutish  cemetery 
was  discovered  and  many  ohjects  of 
ancient  art  exhumed  hy  Mr.  G.  Hil- 
lier  about  20  years  since) :  it  is  dull 
and  uninteresting.  The  preferable 
way  is  by  the  new  military  road,  or 
along  the  crest  of  Afton  Down, 
where  a  &:roup  of  ancient  tumuli 
traditionaQy  marks  the  burial-place 
of  Arvald.  last  Jutish  King  of 
Wight,  ana  his  followers,  kUlS  in 
bat&e  with  Geadwalla.  The  island 
narrows  here  considerably,  and  the 
views  on  both  sides  are  of  great 
beauty.  Looking  S.E.,  we  take  in 
the  whole  line  of  coast  to  the  noble 
embattled  front  of  St.  Catherine's, 
broken  by  the  headlands  of  Brook 
and  Atherfield.  N.  the  eye  sweeps 
over  Yarmouth  and  the  Freshwater 
peninsula  (Bte.  84)  to  the  opposite 
coast  as  £ar  as  St.  Aldhelm's  Head 
and  Portland.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
clif^  i  m.  from  Freshwater  Gate,  a 
small  monument,  recording  the  fate 
of  a  youth  who  was  dashed,  to  pieces 
by  a  fall  (Aug.  28, 1846),  serves  as  a 
salutary  warning  againist  approach- 
ing too  near  the  e<^  of  the  preci- 
pice. 

4  m.  from  Brook  we  descend  upon 
Freshwater  Crate,  where  are  two  ex- 
cellent hotels,  both  belonging  to  the 


same  proprietor  (the  AlMon,  on  the 
shore ;  Lambert's,  the  larger  house, 
on  the  ciiff),  and  where  lodging- 
houses  and  villas  are  rising  almost 
as  fast  as  hands  can  build  them. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
one  cottage,  "the  Cabin"  (resorted 
to  by  Morland  the  painter),  was  the 
only  habitation.  Freshwater  Grate 
is  formed  by  one  of  the  transverse 
valleys  which  at  intervals  break  the 
continuity  of  the  chalk  ridge  (e,g.  at 
Brading,  Newport,  Shorwell),  here 
coming  quite  down  to  the  present 
sea-level.  Li  Freshwater  Bay  stand 
two  isolated  masses  of  chalk  of  the 
same  character  as  the  Needles.  One 
called  the  Stag  Bock  is  lumpish; 
the  other,  the  Arched  Hock  (or 
London  Bridge),  is  singularly  pic- 
turesque. The  little  river  Yar  rises 
here  almost  adjoining  the  Gate,  and, 
flowing  N.,  widens  into  an  estuary 
below  Freshwater  Church,  and  enters 
the  sea  at  Yarmouth.  Beds  of  poet 
eocene  drift  fill  the  valley,  and  cap 
the  adjacent  cliffs,  in  which  ele- 
phants' teeth  have  been  found. 
Bemark  the  belts  of  black  flint 
running  across  the  white  chalk 
clifife  like  black  lines  ruled  across  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  At  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  bay  is  a  fine 
headland  of  chalk,  once  tunnelled 
by  a  deep  "sea-framing  eavem," 
which  fell  in  a  few  years  since,  on 
which  a  battery  has  been  erected. 
Just  round  this  headland,  accessible 
from  above,  is  Watcombe  Bay,  with 
dark-mouthed  caves,  and  a  fantastic 
isolated  pinnacle  of  chalk.  About 
200  yds.  from  the  Hotel  is  Fresh- 
water  Cave,  which  may  be  entered 
on  foot  at  low  tide. 

Freshwater  Gate  is  an  admirable 
position  for  examining  the  coast 
scenery.  Its  attractions  for  the  ordi- 
nary tourist  are  great,  and  to  the 
geologist  they  are  almost  unrivalled. 
Alum  Bay,  Headon  Hill,  Colwell  and 
Totland  Bays,  are  within  easy  reach 
for  the  pedestrian^  Hampstead  Hill 
is  quite  aoce98ible  (for  aU  these  see 
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Bte.  34),  and  a  not  over-l^og^walk 
will  take  the  tourist  to  the  Wealden 
strata  in  Compton  Bay  (ante). 

About  i  m.  W.  of  Freshwater  (Me, 
and  1.  of  the  main  road  to  Alum  Bay, 
but  carefully  secluded,  is  Farringford 
(Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.).  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Laureate  has  been  thus 
described  by  himself: 

"  Where,  far  from  smoke  and  noise  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  £EilIing  brown 

All  round  a  carelees  order'd  garden, 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

Yonll  have  no  scandal  while  you  dine. 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine. 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  orpine. 

For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand ; 

And  further  on,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tumbles  a  breaker  on  chalk  and  sand." 
To  the  Beo.  F.  D.  Maurice, 

Freshwater  Church  (All  Saints), 
1  m.  inland,  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary,  was  a  Tr.-Norm.  building 
of   no   great  interest,  though  the 
tower,  supported  by  a  Gothic  arch 
projecting  from  the  W.  wall,  was 
a  singular  feature.    It  contained  a 
quaint  epitaph  **to  the  most  ver- 
taous  Mrs.  Anne  Toppe,  sometime 
of   the   privy   chamber   to   Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Anne"  (Anne 
of  Denmark),  "  by  a  memorable  pro- 
vidence preserved  out  of  the  flames 
of  the  Irish  rebelUon,"  d.  1648.    It 
was  rebuilt  in  1876.     The  famous 
natural  philosopher  Dr.  B.   Hooke 
was  a  son  of  the  rector  of  Fresh- 
water.    (See  for  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  his  early  struggles  Avi/tey^i 
gossiping  Lives,  and  for  a  picture 
of  his  avaricious   old  age  Wood^s 
*  Atheuffi.*)    The  church,  which  had 
been  bestowed  by  FitzOsbome  on 
his  Abbey  of  Lire,  and  had  been 
seized  by  the  crown,  together  with 
the  property  of  other  alien  priories, 
was  granted  by  James  I.,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Abp.  Williams,  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  village  is  of 
iDConsiderable  size,  mostly  consistiug 


of  neat  lodging-liouses ;  but  the 
parish  is  large,  reaching  to  the 
Needles  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Yarmouth  on  the  other.  The  new 
Forts  (Bte.  34)  are  all  within  it,  and 
it  has  no  less  than  3  coastguard 
stations. 


ROUTE  34. 

NEWPORT  TO  YARMOUTH  AND  FRESH- 
WATER. [  NEWTOWN,  ALUM  BAY, 
THE  NEEDLES;  CALBOURNE.] 

By  Boad,    16  m. 

The  road  between  Newport  and 
Yarmouth  crosses  the  site  of  the 
forest  of  Paikhurst,  the  earliest 
recorded  royal  park,  appearing  as 
*^the  King's  Park*'  in  Domesday. 
It  was  a  district  of  3000  acres, 
nominally  held  by  the  Governor,  but 
really  a  common  for  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  It  was  enclosed  in 
1815, 1150  acres  being  reserved  by 
liie  Crown  as  a  nursery  for  dockyard 
navy  timber,  but,  according  to  the 
latest  Parliamentary  accounts,  the 
annual  expenses  exceed  the  receipts. 
The  forest  is  intersected  by  roads, 
one  of  which,  called  Bue-street, 
takes  its  name  from  the  ancient 
British  road  which  made  its  way  by 
the  W.  side  of  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
through  Gatcombe  (the  valley  of  the 
Gate,  or  way),  to  the  S.  point  of  the 
island  at  Niton.  This  road  corre- 
sponded to  that  which  reached  the 
shore  of  the  mainland  at  Leap  (Bte. 
21),  and  is  the  traditional  route  of 
the  tin-merchants. 
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Entering  the  forest  a  short  dis- 
tance W.  of  the  barracks,  we  cross 
it  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  at  3  m. 
emerge  at  the  hamlet  of  Porchfield, 
where  the  unusual  sight  of  a  dis- 
senting (^apel,  having  a  burial- 
ground  with  flower-dedced  graves 
and  memorial  crosses,  attracts  no- 
tice. At  4}  m.  we  pass  the  pretty 
hamlet  of  Loek^s  Qreen,  where  is  an 
exceedingly  neat  school-church,  and 
soon  after  we  quit  the  high  road 
for  a  beautiful  shaded  lane,  1  m. 
long,  which,  crossing  a  rude  oridge, 
conducts  to  the  decayed  town  of 
Netotovm. 

This,  which  was  a  corporate  town 
of  some  importance  at  an  early  date, 
when  it  had  the  name  of  Franche- 
vUle,  and  received  charters  from 
Aymar,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
from  Edward  II.,  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1377,  and 
lay  in  ruins  for  two  centuries,  but 
was  resettled  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, from  whom  it  received  a  charter 
as  ^^  Newtown."  Until  the  passing 
of  the  Beform  and  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Bills,  it  was  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  burgesses,  and  returned 
2  members  to  Parliament.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  named  John 
Churchill,  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough (1678-81),  Admiral  Hop- 
son  (1705),  and  George  Canning 
(1796).  The  ouaintTownhall,  which, 
after  the  disfranchisement  was  used 
as  a  school,  is  now  occupied  as  a 
private  dwelling,  the  school  being 
removed  to  Lock's  Green  (ante). 
Under  the  old  corporation  the  chapel 
(dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost)  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  utter  decay,  and 
service  was  only  occasionally  held 
in  the  clergyman's  house,  but  Canon 
Woodhouse,  of  Winchester,  built  the 
present  edifice  about  1834.  It  is 
tolerable  E.E.,  with  a  good  E.  win- 
dow, and  has  on  N.  an  open  space 
with  trees,  looking  like  a  forest- 
glade,  but  in  reality  the  site  of 
Gold-street,  one  of  the  princi] 
thoroughfares  of  the  old  Franc] 


ville.  A  footpath  by  the  coast- 
guard station  leads  down  to  the 
Newtown  river,  a  widely-spreading, 
but  shallow  inlet  of  the  Solent,  di- 
vided into  several  arms,  no  longer 
frequented  by  shipping,  but  profit- 
ably employed  as  oyster-breeding 
beds  and  salterns.  Brickmaking  is 
also  carried  on.  Newtown  was 
formerly  a  chapelry  of  Calboume 
(post),  but  part  of  Shalfleet  having 
been  added,  it  is  now  a  parish  of 
some  400  Inhab.  The  village  itself 
has  but  one-fourth  of  the  number, 
and  consists  of  about  20  neat  cot- 
tages, with  a  small  Jnn  (Newtown 
Arms).  It  is  a  very  pleasant,  quiet 
place,  well  worth  a  visit. 

Betuming  to  the  high  road,  and 
crossing  by  the  way  two  streamlets 
which  abound  in  trout,  we  reach, 
1^  m.  beyond  Newtown,  the  village 
of  Shalfleet,  where  the  Ckurch  (tower 
and  north  doorway  Norm.,  with 
rudely -sculptured  tympanum,  the 
rest  E.  E.)  deserves  notice.  In  the 
chancel  is  preserved  a  large  monu- 
mental slab  of  shell  marble,  bearing 
the  shield  and  spear  of  some  un- 
known warrior  of  the  11th  or  12th 
century,  dug  up  in  the  churchyard. 
This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
from  which  to  visit  the  celebrated 
"Hampstead  beds,"  2  m.  N.W.,  rich 
in  tertiary  fluviatile  fossils,  dis- 
covered in  1852  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor E.  Forbes.  Hampstead-hill, 
which  may  be  also  visited  from 
Yarmouth,  rises  215  ft.  above  the 
sea.  (For  copious  details  see  Forbes's 
<  Memoir  on  the  Tertiaries  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.') 

Passing  Ningwood  Green  on  S., 
and  Bouldner  on  N.,  we  reach  at 
10  m.  Thorley,  a  village  surrounded 
by  woods,  and  which  once  possessed 
a  bam-like  church  (St.  Swithun), 
Ihat  has  now  given  place  to  a  neat 
modem  structure,  but  a  part  of  the 
old  church  still  stands  in  the  burial- 
ground.  The  Bev.  W.  Petty  (uncle 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  William,  Bte. 
24),  who  got  together  the  marbles 
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known  as  the  Arundelian  (see 
Handbook  for  Oxford),  was  vicar  of 
Thorley. 

11  m.  Yarmouik  {Inns:  George, 
formerly  the  house  of  the  Governor  of 
the  island ;  Sir  Robert  Holifles  enter- 
tained Charles  II.  in  it  in  1671,  and 
again  in  1675 ; — ^Bngle;  at  the  Bugle 
is  a  collection  of  birds  of  the  island, 
formed  by  the  father  of  the  present 
landlord,  and  of  fossils  since  added), 
is  the  principal  town  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  island  (Pop.  806).  It  has  long 
since  seen  its  best  days,  but  is  now 
regaining  its  prosperity,  crowds  of 
visitors  passing  through  it  in  summer 
to  and  &om  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of 
the  Island.  Steamers  run  several 
times  a  day  between  it  and  L3aning- 
ton,  and  once  a  day  to  and  from 
Cowes,  Byde  and  Portsmouth;  you 
can  thus  reach  Southampton  also,  by 
changrng  boats  at  Cowes.  For  the 
accommodation  of  this  traffic  a  mo- 
dem Pier,  distinct  from  the  Town 
quay,  has  been  erected. 

Yarmouth  was  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  13th  century, 
when  it  received  a  charter  from  Bald- 
win de  Bedvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  then 
Lord  of  the  l^and.  King  John 
twice  visited  it  on  his  way  to  his 
lost  French  duchies,  1206  and  1214. 
Its  prosperity  received  a  terrible 
check  in  1377,  when  it  was  "wholly 
burnt  and  made  desolate"  by  the 
French,  who  devastated  it  again  in 
1524,  burning  the  church.  A  few 
years  later  Henry  VIII.  protected  it 
by  the  erection  of  the  (kuUe  or 
block-house,  still  existing,  and  armed 
I  with  a  few  guns,  though  condemned 
as  useless  by  the  Defence  Com- 
mission of  1859.  The  reign  of  James 
I.  was  a  time  of  improvement  for 
Yarmouth,  as  for  the  island  in 
general;  and  under  Charles  I.  the 
church,  which  had  been  in  ruins 
since  the  last  inroad  of  the  French, 
was  rebuilt.  Yarmouth,  like  New- 
townj  returned  2  members  till  the 
passing  of  the  first  Beform  Bill,  when 
both  were  placed  in  Schedule  A.  The 


largest  number  of  voters  recorded  for 
some  time  before  its  disfranchisement 
was  9.  Among  its  representatives 
is  Philip  Lord  lisle,  the  brother  of 
Algernon  Sidney.  Sir  Philip  Francis 
in  1784,  and  Sir  John  Copley  (after- 
wards Lord  Lyndhurst)  in  1818, 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
members  for  Yarmouth.  The  in- 
habitants were  formerly  noted  for 
smuggling,  and  almost  every  old 
house  that  is  pulled  down  at  the 
present  day  famishes  evidence  of  the 
fact.  A  rather  extensive  clearance 
a  few  years  ago  laid  bare  a  complete 
system  of  secret  recesses,  under- 
ground passages,  and  hearthstones 
which  had  served  as  trap  doors; 
some  of  the  hiding-places  still  con- 
tained spirits,  tobacco,  and  lace, 
but  of  course,  all  was  "  mouldy  for 
lack  of  use." 

The  position  of  Yarmouth  is  an 
advantageous  one.  Alum  Bay, 
Freshwater,  and  all  the  delightful 
scenery  of  the  peninsula,  are  within 
an  easy  ramble  (jposf).  The  climate 
is  good,  the  bathing  excellent,  and 
few  places  on  the  coast  offer  greater 
facilities  for  boating.  The  only 
objects  of  interest  of  the  town  itself 
are  the  church,  the  long  causeway 
and  bridge  over  the  Yar,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  coast,  and 
the  George  Hotel.  Of  this  the  front 
is  modernized,  and  the  handsome 
flight  of  steps  removed,  from  which, 
says  local  tradition,  the  merry 
Monarch  addressed  his  loving  sul>- 
jects,  who  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  safe  landing  at  Puckaster 
(Bte.  33).  The  house  is  also  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  mean  dwelling 
in  which  Charles  I.  rested  awhile  on 
his  enforced  journey  to  Hurst  Castle 
(Bte.  27). 

The  Church,  built  in  1635  from  'the 
proceeds  of  a  brief,  has  a  square 
tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  looks 
like  a  relic  of  some  earlier  edifice. 
It  has  been  well  restored,  has 
several  painted  windows,  and  a 
very  handsome  bronze  lectern,  oraa- 
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mented  "with  silver  and  precious 
stones.  The  Holmes  Chapel  is 
almost  filled  with  the  achievements 
of  the  family,  and  a  colossal  statue 
in  white  marble  of  Admiral  8ir 
Robert  Holmes,  the  captor  of  New 
York  (named  by  him  in  hononr  of 
his  royal  patron  James  Dnke  of 
York),  whose  prize  of  Guinea  gold, 
from  which  the  first  goineas  were 
coined,  has  left  a  permanent  record 
in  our  language — 

**  Holmes,  the  Achates  of  the  general's  fight, 

Who  first  bewitch'd  our  eyes  with  Guinea 

gold."  DBTDKN*a  Annus  JftroMIii— 

the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  second 
in  his  duel  with  the  £url  of  Shrews- 
bury (Bte.  8,  Barnes);  and  who 
excited  Mr.  Pepys's  jealousy  by 
coming  into  the  pew  with  him  and 
his  wife  **  in  his  gold-laced  suit,  at 
which  I  was  troubled"  (a  pique 
made  up  over  a  supper  of  lobsters  at 
his  lodgings  in  the  Trinity  House) ; 
who  died  governor  of  the  island  1692, 
having  secured  an  infiuenoe  for  his 
family  which  they  maintained  till  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  regularly  nominat- 
ing the  4  members  for  Newport  and 
Yarmouth.  The  statue  is  cut  from  a 
block  of  marble  captured  at  sea,  by 
his  son,  which  was  intended  to 
ornament  Versailles. 

Yarmouth  was  long  the  residence 
of  Sir  W.  Symonds,  tibe  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  and  his  (modem)  castel- 
lated house  is  a  striking  object  from 
the  sea.  On  E.  is  the  Mount  (late 
Lady  Burrard),  and  across  the  es- 
tuuy  Norton  (Sir  W.  G.  E.  Hamond- 
Grsdme). 


Excursions  to  the  Freshvjoter  Penin- 
sula. 

(I.)  The  little  river  Yar,  which 
falls  into  the  Yarmouth  estuary 
(that  which  runs  into  Bradlng  Haven 
(Bte.  29)  is  called  the  East  Yar,  or 
Brading  river),  almost  insulates  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island ;  it 
rises  close  to  Freshwater  Gate,  "and 


within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea,  which 
in  stonny  weather  has  been  seen  to 
break   over   the    narrow   ridge    of 
separation,  and  mingle  its  salt  waves 
with  the  fresh  waters  of  the  river- 
head."— Tftome.    The  estuary  itself 
is  navigable  as  high  as  Freshwater 
Mills  (2  m.).     The  tourist  may  pro- 
ceed thither  in  a  boat,  walk  thence 
to  Headon-hill  (about  2  m.)  (post), 
visit  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles, 
and  returning  iJong  the  Freshwater 
Glifis,  regain  his  boat  at  Freshwater 
by  descending  the  bank  of  the  Yar. 
This  will  be  a  round  of  about  12  m. 
There  are  2  excellent  Hotels  at  Alum 
Bay,  with  a  newly  erected  Pier^  but 
Ihe  ascent  to  the  table-land  above  is 
difficult,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
in  wet  weather;  and  2  others  at 
Freshwater  G^te,  at  either  of  which 
the  visitor  who  desires  to  give  more 
than  a  day  to  this  part  of  the  island 
will  do  well  to  establish  himself. 
Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles  may  also 
be  visited  from  Yarmouth  by  crossing 
the  bridge,    and    passing    through 
Norton  and  Weston.    By  this  route 
(post)  the  distance  out  is  about  5  m. 
At  Headon-hill,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Alum  Bay,  the  tourist  is  in  sight  of 
the  finest  and  most  striking  scenery 
of  the  island.    "  The  chalk,"  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  bay,  "forms  an  un- 
broken face  nearly  everywhere  per- 
pendicular,  and    in    some    places 
formidably    projecting;    and     the 
tenderest  stains  of  ochreous  yellow 
and  greenish  moist  vegetation,  vary, 
without  breaking,  its  sublime  uni- 
formity.     This  vast  wall  extends 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is 
more  than  400  ft.  in  height ;  it  ter- 
minates by  a  thin  projection  of  a 
bold,    broken    outline;    and    the 
wedge-shaped  Needle  Rocks,  rising 
out  of  the  blue  waters,  continue  the 
cliff',  in  Idea,   beyond   its   present 
boundary,  and  give  an  awnil  im- 
pression of  the  stormy  ages  which 
have  gradually  devoured  its  enor- 
mous mass.    The  pearly  hue  of  the 
chalk  imder  certain  conditions  of 
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the  atmosphere  and  light  is  beyond 
description  by  words,  and  probably 
out  of  the  power  even  of  the  pencu 
to  portray. 

**  The  magical  repose  of  this  side 
of  the  bay  is  wonderfully  contrasted 
by  the  torn  forms  and  vivid  colouring 
of  the  clay  cliflb  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  do  not,  as  at  Whitecliff,  pre- 
sent rounded  headlands  clothed  with 
turf  and  shrubs,  but  offer  a  series  of 
points  of  a  scalloped  form,  and 
which  are  often  sharp  and  pinnacled. 
Deep,  rugged  chasms  divide  the 
strata  in  many  places,  and  not  a  trace 
of  vegetation  appears  in  any  part. 
All  is  wild  ruin.  The  tints  of  the 
cliffis  are  so  bright  and  so  varied  that 
they  have  not  the  aspect  of  anything 
natural  Deep  purplish  red,  dusky 
blue,  bright  ochreous  yellow,  grey 
nearly  approaching  to  white,  and 
absolute  Dlack,  succeed  each  other, 
as  sharply  defined  as  the  stripes  in 
silk;  and  after  rains,  the  sun,  which 
from  about  noon  tUl  his  setting,  in 
sumimer,  illuminates  them  more  and 
more,  gives  a  brilliancy  to  some  of 
these  nearly  as  resplendent  as  the 
bright  lights  on  real  silk.  Small 
vessels  often  lie  in  this  bay  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  chalk  and  sand ; 
and  they  serve  admirably  to  show 
the  majestic  size  or  the  cliffs,  under 
whose  shade  tiiey  lie  diminished 
almost  to  nothing." — Sir  H.  Engle- 
fidd. 

The  geological  character  of  Alum 
Bay  and  Headon-hill  precisely  re- 
sembles that  of'  Whitediff  Bay  at 
the  extreme  E.  end  of  the  island 
(Bte.  29).  At  both  places  the  chalk 
joins  the  freshwater  deposits  and  the 
London  clay;  and  although  the 
strata  are  strangely  dislocated  and 
contorted  at  Headon-hiU,  thereby 
presenting,  as  above  remarked,  a 
very  different  landscape  from  that 
of  Whitecliff  Bay,  the  order  of  the 
deposits  will  be  found  to  be  the 
same.  In  both  cases  the  freshwater 
deposits  (farthest  N.,forming  Headon- 
hili  itself)  are  the  uppermost  series; 


then  follpw,  6.,  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  Bagshot  beos.  The  fine 
white  sands,  still  worked  for  the 
London  and  Bristol  glass-houses, 
belong  to  the  upper  series.  The 
dark  clays  of  me  midJle  series 
follow,  including  the  strata  known 
as  the  Barton  and  Braoklesham  beds, 
with  solid  beds  of  lignite,  or  coal, 
from  15  to  27  inches  thick ;  layers  of 
septaria  or  cement  stones;  and  a 
great  variety  of  fossil  shells  and 
corals.  These  are  succeeded  by  the 
lower  series,  a  succession  of  vertical 
sections  of  varied*  and  brilliantly 
coloured  sands  and  clays,  with  a 
thickness  of  at  least  660  ft  There 
are  no  animal  remains  in  this  series, 
but  frequent  bands  of  lignite  and 
other  vegetable  matters  occur,  and 
one  thin  band  of  pipe-clav  is 
crowded  with  leaves  of  land-plants 
of  subtropical  genera  in  exquisite 

S reservation.  Next  come  the  Lon- 
on  clay,  or  Bogpior  beds,  of  dark 
clay,  or  sand  of  marine  origin; 
divided  by  a  band  of  flint  pebbles 
from  the  plastic  days,  consisting  of 
mottled  clay  without  fossils,  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  chalk. 
The  thickness  of  the  eocene  strata, 
from  the  chalk  to  the  uppermost 
bed  in  Headon-hill,  U  statea  by  Mr. 
Prestwich  to  be  1660  ft.  For  a 
thorough  notice  of  this  district,  so 
interesting  to  the  geologist,  see 
Forbes^s  and  Bristovrs  'Memoirs,' 
published  bvthe  Geological  Survey; 
also  MantelPs  popular  *  G^logy  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,'  and  the  admirable 
memoir  of  Mr.  Prestwich,  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  Aug.  1846. 

The  variegated  and  deeply  tinted 
sands,  marls,  and  clays  which  render 
the  cliff  here  so  very  remarkable, 
belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  Bag- 
shot  series,  including  the  Barton 
and  Bracklesham  beds.  **The 
variety  of  the  vertical  layers  is 
endless,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  vivid  stripes  of  a  particoloured 
tulip.     On  cutting  down  pieces  of 
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the  cliff  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the 
extreme  brightness  of  the  colours, 
and  the  delicacy  and  thinness  of  the 
seyeral  layers  of  white  and  red  sand, 
shale  and  white  sand,  yellow  clay 
and  white  and  red  sand;  and  indeed 
almost  every  imaginable  combina- 
tion of  these  materials." — Webster. 
Glasses  filled  with  these  coloured 
sands,  arranged  in  fantastic  patterns, 
are  sold  everywhere  in  the  island, 
though  the  little  bazaar  at  Alum 
Bay  is  now  closed.  The  fine  white 
sand  of  the  upper  Bagshot  series  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and 
china,  and  is  exported  at  the  rate  of 
from  3000  to  4000  tons  annually. 
Alum  (whence  the  name  of  the  bay) 
exudes  from  the  cliff  in  a  yellow 
incrustation,  and  in  the  16th  century 
formed  an  article  of  manufacture 
here. 

Headon-hUl  itself  rises  397  ft. 
above  the  sea ;  and  commands  from 
its  summit  views  over  Toiland  and 
Colwell  Bays,  where  the  cliffs  ex- 
hibit alternations  of  marine  and 
freshwater  strata.  At  Bramble  Chine, 
in  Colwell  Bay,  is  a  thick  bed  of 
oyster-sheUs,  the  valves  being  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  as  when  living. 
Among  the  fossil  shells  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  clif&  of  these  bays 
are  Cytherea  incrassata  and  Neritina 
concava.  An  abundant  supply  of 
fossil  shells,  in  great  perfection  and 
variety,  may  be  procured  from  these 
Bays  and  Ueadon-hill. 

The  tourist  should  walk  round 
Alum  Bay  below  the  cliffs,  or  he 
may  make  the  circuit  in  a  boat. 
From  the  point  where  the  coloured 
sands  meet  the  chalk  a  path  leads  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  whence  the 
military  road  conducts  the  tourist  to 
the  extreme  W.  point  of  the  island, 
where  formerly,  at  an  elevation  of 
474:  ft.,  stood  the  lighthouse,  removed 
in  1861,  as,  being  often  enveloped  in 
fogs,  it  was  almost  useless.  From 
tMs  point  an  excellent  view  of 
Scmtcliell's  Bay,  of  the  Needles,  of 
Alum  Bay,  and   of  the  coasts   of 


Hants  and  Dorset,  is  obtained.  The 
extreme  point  overlooking  the 
Needles  is  occupied  by  s  battery. 
The  Needles,  "isolated  masses  of 
the  extreme  western  point  of  the 
middle  range  of  downs,  which,  have 
been  produced  by  the  decomposition 
and  wearing  away  of  the  rock  in  the 
direction  of  the  joints  or  fissures  with 
which  the  strata  are  traversed,'* 
stretch  out  seaward  in  nearly  a 
straight  line.  There  are  5  rocks 
(although  only  3  rise  boldly  out  of 
the  water),  the  last  of  which  was 
isolated  between  the  years  1815-20, 
before  which  the  connecting  portion 
was  perforated  by  a  large  arch.  A 
rock  considerably  higher  than  either 
of  those  now  existing,  which  formed 
a  slender  pinnacle  of  about  120  ft., 
fell  in  the  year  1764.  It  was  the 
original ''  Needle,"  and  was  called  by 
seamen  *^  the  pillar  of  Lofs  wife " 
rin  Speed's  map  it  figures  as  "^  the 
Ghost").  The  angu&ur  or  wedge- 
shaped  form  of  these  rocks  has 
resulted,  according  to  Mantell,  from 
the  highly  inclined  northward  dip 
(80°)  of  the  beds  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

To  fully  appreciate  the  coast 
scenery  the  tourist  should  pass  in  a 
boat  between  Alum  Bay  and  Fresh- 
water Gate ;  no  sight  from  the 
cliffs  will  suffice,  any  more  than 
any  verbal  description.  "Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting,  particularly 
to  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
aquatic  excursions,  than  to  saQ  be- 
tween and  round  the  Needles.  The 
wonderfrilly  coloured  clilb  of  Alum 
Bay,  the  lofty  and  towering  chalk 
precipices  of  Scratchell's  Bay,  of  the 
most  dazzling  whiteness  and  the  most 
elegant  forms,  the  magnitude  and 
singularity  of  the  spiry,  insulated 
masses,  which  seem  at  every  instant 
to  be  shifting  their  situations,  and 
give  a  mazy  perplexity  to  the  place, 
the  screaming  noise  of  the  aquatic 
birds,  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  tide,  occasioning 
not  unfrequently  a  slight  degree  of 
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danfiper, — all  these  drcmnstanoes 
oomoine  to  raise  in  the  mind  unusual 
emotions,  and  to  give  to  the  scene  a 
character  highly  raugular  and  even 
romantic."— Sir  H,  Englefidd.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Needles 
have  been  at  all  times  a  terror  to 
mariners,  and  a  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  on  the  most  western  rock, 
where  a  very  deep-toned  bell  is  rung 
by  machinery  in  foggy  weather. 
Few  of  the  '*  approaches "  to  Eng- 
land, make  a  greater  impression  on 
foreigners.  **In  due  time,**  writes 
Mr.  Bush,  American  ambassador  in 
1817,  "  we  approached  the  Needles. 
The  spectacle  was  grand.  Our 
officers  gazed  in  adnuration.  The 
very  men,  who  swarmed  upon  the 
deck,  made  a  pause  to  look  upon  the 
giddy  height.  The  most  exact  steer- 
age seemed  necessary  to  save  the 
ship  from  the  sharp  rocks  that  com- 
press the  waters  into  the  narrow 
straits  below.  But  she  parsed  easily 
through.  There  is  something  im- 
posing in  entering  England  by  this 
access.  I  afterwards  entered  at 
Dover  in  a  packet  &om  Calais ;  my 
eye  fixed  upon  the  sentinels  as  they 
slowly  paced  the  heights.  But  those 
,clifis,  bold  as  they  are,  and  immor- 
talized by  Shakspeare,  did  not  equal 
the  passage  through  the  Needles.'* 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  Needles 
Point  (the  W.  point  of  the  island)  is 
ScratchelTs  Bay,  only  to  be  reached 
by  boat,  much  smaller  than  Alum 
Beiy,  but  very  picturesque.  The 
cliffs  here  are  entirely  of  chalk; 
f  and  in  their  face,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lower  beds  of  the  bent 
strata,  a  magnificent  arch,  800  ft. 
high,  has  been  produced,  and  forms 
an  alcove  that  overhangs  the  beach 
150  ft.  The  tourist  shomd  land  here. 
The  scene  in  front  of  this  arch, 
which  looks  directly  upon  the 
Needles,  is  very  wild  and  striking. 
Just  within  the  bay  a  dark-mouthed 
cave  runs  as  much  as  300  feet  into 
the  cliffs. 
Beyond  Scratohell's  Bay  stretches 
ISurreyy  <fco.] 


away  eastward  the  long  range  of  the 
Freshwater  Cliffs,  *'  a  succession  of 
mural  precipices  of  chalk,  from  400 
to  upwards  of  600  ft.  in  height.  The 
£Bce  of  these  cliffs,  when  seen  from 
the  sea  at  a  short  distance,  has  a 
remarkable  appearance,  from  the 
rows  of  flints  which  score  the  surface 
of  the  white  rock  with  fine  dark 
parallel  lines,  running  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  section.**— Jlfan^.  The  line 
of  cliffs  called  the  Main  Bench,  about 
600  ft.  in  height,  commencing  imme- 
diately E.  of  Scratchell*s  Bay,  is  the 
finest  part  of  this  range.  On  the 
projecting  shelves  of  the  rock,  quite 
inaccessible  from  below,  sea  birds 
congregate  in  enormous  numbers, 
sitting  in  the  breeding  season,  in 
tiers,  one  above  aaother,  so  as  almost 
to  cover  the  &ce  of  the  cliff*.  The 
report  of  a  gun  will  raise  such  a 
cloud  of  wings  as  literally  to  darken 
the  air.  Aniong  the  birds  to  be 
found  here  are — puffins,  rock  pigeons, 
razor-bills,  guillemots,  starlings,  wil- 
locks,  daws,  gaUa,  cormorants,  Cor- 
nish choughs,  and  eider  ducks.  The 
islanders  take  these  birds  and  their 
eggs  (some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
very  good  eating)  by  a  rope  let  down 
from  above,  and  fastened  to  an  iron 
bar  at  the  top  of  the  cliff.  The 
climber,  like  the  men  of  Shetland  or 
Faroe,  sits  on  a  cross-stick  lashed  on 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rope.  There 
are  several  oaves  in  the  line  of  cliffs, 
2  of  which,  called  Lord  Holmes's 
Parlour  and  Kitchen,  are  very  pic- 
turesque. A  little  Devond  is  the 
Wedge  Bock,  a  mass  of  chalk  curi- 
ously fixed  between  the  cliff'  and  a 
detaiohed  pyramid  of  rock.  Here  the 
tourist  should  land,  and  examine  the 
cliff's,  nearer  at  hand.  He  will  find 
that  their  great  height  renders  it 
difficult  to  estimate  from  the  water 
the  size  of  tiieir  green  terraces  and 
rocky  ledges.  Bemark  the  singular 
clearness  of  the  water  here;  objects 
are  distinctly  visible  at  a  deptii  of 
many  fiEtthoms. 
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Boute  34. — Newport  to  Yannouth.  Sect.  HE. 


The  painter  Morland,  barn  at 
Eastbourne  (see  Handbook  for  Bus- 
aex),  sketched  frequently  along  this 
coast.  **His  frequent  visits  to  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  writes 
Hassell  0  Memoirs  of  Morland*), 
**■  made  him  known  to  every  publican 
and  fisherman  that  resided  in  those 
parts."  The  ** Cabin,''  then  the  only 
mn  at  Freshwater  Gate,  was  his 
favourite  resort  in  ^*  the  frequent  and 
sudden  excursions  into  the  country  ** 
which  the  continued  series  of  em- 
barrassments, caused  by  his  careless 
and  profligate  habits,  rendered  neces- 
sary. At  Yarmouth,  in  1799,  Mor- 
land  and  his  companion  were  appre- 
hended by  General  Don  as  spies, 
marched  und^  a  strong  guard  to 
Newport,  and  only  dismissed  .  with 
a  strict  order  that  they  were  to  draw 
no  more  on  the  island. 

(2.)  The  Coast  Walk  round  the 
Freshwater  peninsula  (about  12  m.) 
is  most  attractive,  and  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  mav  be  conveniently 
broken  at  Alum  Bay,  where  there  is 
good  hotel  accommodation. 

Leaving  Yarmouth  by  the  toll- 
bridge  over  the  estuary,  you  soon 
mss  Norton  (Sir  G.  W.  E.  Hamond- 
Grrssme),  and  nelt  the  casemated 
Fort  Victoria,  which  has  replaced 
an  Elizabethan  stronghold,  called 
Oarey's  Sconce.  Bearing  8.W.  you 
next  see  Cliff-end  Fort,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  ''the  brick 
8-decker,"  from  its  3  tiers  of  guns. 
These  two  forts,  in  conjunction  with 
2  open  batteries  N.  and  S.,are  meant 
to  co-optirate  with  Hurst  Castle 
^}  in  barring  the  passage  of 
'~es.  Gliff-cnd  is  near  the 
^s  Tower,  built  in  the 
UL  Inland  is  the 
•11,  abounding  in 
iid  towering  over 
,  IB  another  fort,  of 
Next  you  arrive 
fftni  where  another 
..da  Alum  Bay.  The 
Lwawr  eocene  are  here 


loose  and  crumbly,  furrowed  by 
innumerable  little  springs,  which, 
oozing  through  the  soft  stneita,  pro- 
duce mud  torrents  that  render  it 
difficult  to  climb  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  belt  of  firm  sand  at  their 
base,  where  walking  is  agreeable, 
though  of  course  the  state  of  the 
tide  must  be  looked  to.  Soon  you 
reach  Alum  Bay,  and  have  a  choice 
of  routes.  If  in  need  of  refreshment, 
you  will  take  the  indifferent  path 
from  the  Pier,  and  so  reach  the  Hotel 
on  high  ground,  or  you  may  continue 
^  m.  furfiier  W.,  where  the  footing  is 
much  better,  and  the  ascent  conse- 
quently easier,  to  the  military  road, 
which  conducts  to  the  Needles  Point 
battery,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Light- 
house. Permission  to  enter  is  readily 
accorded,  and  from  the  rampart  we 
enjoy  a  view  far  into  Dorsetsnire  W., 
over  the  New  Forest  N.,  and  midway 
to  Cherbourg  S. 

Preparing  to  return,  we  now  face 
eastward,  and  proceed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  High  Down,  past  the  B^tcon. 
483  ft  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nodes, 
to  Freshwater  Gate.  The  views  are 
glorious,  and  the  walk  along  the 
springy  turf,  feinned  by  fresh  breezes 
from. across  the  wide  waters,  most 
invigorating.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
edge.  The  slope  is  rapid,  the  grass 
thin  and  wiry,.and  a  single  false  step 
may  be  fatal.  Arrived  at  Freshwater 
Gate  the  return  to  Yarmouth  may 
be  varied,  by  proceeding  through 
Easton,  Wilmingham  (mere  hamlets), 
and  Thorley ,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Yar. 
The  distance  (4  m.)  is  about  the  same 
as  through  Freshwater. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
visit  the  Undercliff,  you  will  reach 
Ventnor  by  reversing  the  journey 
described  in  Rte.  33 ;  or  you  can 
prociBed  to  Newport  (for  Cowes  or 
Byde)  by  quitting  that  road  at  I  m. 
N.  of  Brook  (4  m.).  In  this  case 
you  will,  by  a  pleasant  walk  over 
Mottiston    Down,  reach  at    6   m. 


I.  OF  Wight.        BmUe  34. — Ca9>oume—Su>ain8ton. 
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Calhowme,  a  very  pretty  yillage,  with 
Tineolad  cottages  round  the  green, 
and  a  venerablelooking  ohuroh 
whioh  may  well  tempt  the  tourist  a 
few  hundim  yards  out  of  his  road. 
The  Chwrch  (All  Saints)  has  been 
much  modernised,  but  in  a  tolerable 
style.  The  ancient  portions  are 
good  plain  E.  E.,  with  Norm,  traces. 
The  E.  window  is  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  window  tracery,  and  has 
been  figured  in  Britton's  Arch,  Antiq., 
▼ol.  V.  The  N.  transept  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  chapel  by  the  late  Sir 
B.  Simeon,  of  Swainston.  There  is 
a  BrasSj  removed  from  its  tomb,  to 
one  of  the  Montacutes  of  Swainston, 
which  deserves  attention,  though 
sadly  mutilated  ;  and  a  mural  brass 
in  the  dbancel  to  the  *'  revered,  re- 
ligious, and  learned  preacher,  Daniel 
Evance,"  the  intruding  minister 
of  Galboume  during  the  Common- 
wealth (d.  1652),  with  the  anagram 
on  his  name  '*!  can  deal  even." 
Nicholas  Udal,  Master  of  Eton,  the 
"  plagosus  Orbilius  "  of  poor  Thomaa 
Tnsser's  boyhood,  was  rector  of 
Galboume,  temp.  Edward  YI.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of 


freshwater  limestone;,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  shells  (see  ManteH). 
Adjoining  the  village  is  Wettover 
(O.  Moulton-Barrett,  Esq.).  Bwaitu- 
ion  (Sir  B.  J.  Simeon,  Bt.),  a  modem 
Palladian  edifice,  is  soon  after  passed, 
lying  N.  of  the  Newport  road.  The 
manor  was  granted  oy  King  Egbert 
to  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  and  was 
resigned  to  Edward  I.  by  Bp.  John 
de  Fontissara.  Of  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace some  remains  are  incorporated 
in  the  modem  house.  A  2-light 
Norm,  window,  and  the  E.  gable  of 
an  early  Dea  chapel,  are  worth 
examination.  Edward  I.  visited 
Swainston,  and  his  son  Edward 
II.  settled  it  on  his  sister  Mary,  a 
nun  at  Ambresbury.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  Warwick  **the  King- 
maker," '*&l8e,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,**  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury.  In  the 
woods  rt,  about  Bowridge,  and 
under  the  downs,  the  rare  flowering 
calamint(Cf.  8ylv<Uiea)mB.yhe  found. 
The  castle  and  village  of  Carisbrooke 
soon  appear  in  front;  and  1  m. 
further  we  reach  Newport,  11  m. 
(Rte.  30). 
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Boute  34. — Newport  to  Yarmouth.      •    Sect.  111. 


The  painter  Morland,  bom  at 
Eastbourne  (see  Handbook  for  Stu- 
aex),  sketched  frequently  along  this 
coast.  **His  frequent  visits  to  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  writes 
Hassell  (*  Memoirs  of  Morland'), 
*^  made  him  known  to  every  publican 
and  fisherman  that  resided  m  those 
parts.'*  The  **  Cabin/'  then  the  only 
mn  at  Freshwater  Gate,  was  his 
favourite  resort  in  ^'  the  frequent  and 
sudden  exouisions  into  the  country  " 
which  the  continued  series  of  em- 
barrassments, caused  by  his  careless 
and  profligate  habits,  rendered  neces- 
bary.  At  Yarmouth,  in  1799,  Mor- 
land  and  his  companion  were  appre- 
hended by  General  Don  as  spies, 
marched  und^  a  strong  guard  to 
Newport,  and  only  dismissed  .  with 
a  strict  order  that  vhey  were  to  draw 
no  more  on  the  island. 

(2.)  The  Coast  Walk  round  the 
Freshwater  peninsula  (about  12  m.) 
is  most  attractive,  and  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  conveniently 
broken  at  Alum  Bay,  where  there  is 
good  hotel  acoonmiodation. 

Leaving  Yarmouth  by  the  toll- 
bridge  over  the  estuary,  you  soon 
pass  Norton  (Sir  G.  W.  E.  Hamond- 
Grsdme),  and  next  the  casemated 
Fort  Victoria,  which  has  replaced 
an  Elizabethan  stronghold,  called 
Carey's  Sconce.  Bearing  8.W.  you 
next  see  Cliff-end  Fort,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  ''the  brick 
S-decker,"  firom  its  3  tiers  of  guns. 
These  two  forts,  in  conjunction  with 
2  open  batteries  N,  and  S.,are  mesmt 
to  co-operate  with  Hurst  Castle 
(Bte.  27)  in  barring  the  passage  of 
the  Needles.  Cliii^nd  is  near  the 
site  of  Worsley's  Tower,  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Inland  is  the 
village  of  Colujellj  abounding  in 
lodging-houses,  and  towering  over 
it,  on  Golden-hill,  is  another  fort,  of 
large  dimensions.  Next  you  arrive 
at  Hatherwood  Point,  where  another 
battery  commands  Alum  Bay.  The 
cliflEs  of  freshwater  eocene  are  here 


loose  and  crumbly,  furrowed  by 
innumerable  little  springs,  which, 
oozing  through  the  soft  strata,  pro- 
duce mud  torrents  that  render  it 
difficult  to  climb  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  belt  of  firm  sand  at  their 
base,  where  walking  is  agreeable, 
though  of  course  the  state  of  the 
tide  must  be  looked  to.  Soon  you 
reach  Alum  Bay,  and  have  a  choice 
of  routes.  If  in  need  of  refreshment, 
you  will  take  the  indifferent  path 
from  the  Pier,  and  so  reach  the  Hotel 
on  high  ground,  or  you  inay  continue 
^  m.  further  W.,  where  the  footing  is 
much  better,  and  the  ascent  conse- 
quently easier,  to  the  military  road, 
which  conducts  to  the  Needles  Point 
battery,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Light-  , 
house.  Permission  to  enter  is  resudily 
accorded,  and  from  the  rampart  we 
enjoy  a  view  far  into  Dorsetshire  W., 
over  the  New  Forest  N.,  and  midway 
to  Cherbourg  S. 

Preparing  to  return,  we  now  face 
eastward,  and  proceed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  High  Down,  past  the  Beacon. 
483  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nodes, 
to  Freshwater  Gate.    The  views  are 
glorious,  and  the  walk  along    the        H 
springy  turf,  fanned  by  fresh  breezes 
from. across  the  wide  waters,  most         j 
invigorating.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
edge.    The  slope  is  rapid,  the  grass 
thin  and  wiry,.and  a  single  false  step 
may  be  fatal.  Arrived  at  Freshwater 
Gate  the  return  to  Yarmouth  may         J 
be  varied,   by  proceeding  through        4 
Easton,  Wilmingham  (mere  hamlets), 
andThorley,ontheE.bankoftheYar. 
The  distance  (4  m.)  is  about  the  same 
as  through  Freshwater. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
visit  the  Undercliff,  you  will  reach 
Ventnor  by  reversing  the  journey 
described  in  Rte.  33;  or  you  can 
procieed  to  Newport  (for  Cowes  or 
Byde)  by  quitting  that  road  at  I  m. 
N:  of  Brook  (4  m.).  In  this  case 
you  will,  by  a  pleasant  walk  over 
Mottiston    Down,  reach  at    6  m. 
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Calhourtte,  a  very  pretty  yillage,  with 
yineolad  cottages  round  the  green, 
and  a  venerable-looking  church 
which  may  well  tempt  the  tourist  a 
few  hundi^d  yards  out  of  his  road. 
The  Church  (All  Saints)  has  been 
much  modernised,  but  in  a  tolerable 
style.  The  ancient  portions  are 
good  plain  E.  E.,  with  Norm,  traces. 
The  E.  window  is  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  window  tracery,  and  has 
been  figured  in  Britton's  Arch.  Antiq., 
Tol.  V.  The  N.  transept  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  chapel  oy  the  late  Sir 
B.  Simeon,  of  Swainston.  There  is 
a  Brass,  removed  from  its  tomb,  to 
one  of  the  Montacutes  of  Swainston, 
which  deserves  attention,  though 
sadly  mutilated ;  and  a  mural  brass 
in  the  chancel  to  the  *'  revered,  re- 
ligious, and  learned  preacher,  Daniel 
Evance,"  the  intruding  minister 
of  Galboume  during  the  Common- 
wealth (d.  1652),  with  the  anagram 
on  his  name  **I  can  deal  even." 
Nicholas  Udal,  Master  of  Eton,  the 
**  plagosus  Orbilius  '*  of  poor  Thomas 
Tnsser's  boyhood,  was  rector  of 
Calbourne,  temp.  Edward  YI.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of 


freshwater  limestone,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  shells  (see  ManteU). 
Adjoining  the  village  is  Westover 
(O.  Moulton-Barrett,  Esq.).  Bwaina- 
ion  (Sir  B.  J.  Simeon,  Bt.),  a  modem 
Palladian  edifice,  is  soon  after  passed, 
lying  N.  of  the  Newport  rocui.  The 
manor  was  granted  by  King  Egbert 
to  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  and  was 
resigned  to  Edward  I.  by  Bp.  John 
de  Fontissara.  Of  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace some  remains  are  incorporated 
in  the  modem  house.  A  2-light 
Norm,  window,  and  the  E.  gable  of 
an  early  Dea  chapel,  are  worth 
examination.  Edward  I.  visited 
Swainston,  and  his  son  Edward 
U.  settled  it  on  his  sister  Mary,  a 
nun  at  Ambresbury.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  Warwick  **the  King- 
maker," **&l8e,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,"  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury.  In  the 
woods  rt,  about  Bowridge,  and 
under  the  downs,  the  rare  flowering 
calamint(Cf.  fl^Zvo^toajmaybe  found. 
The  castle  and  village  of  Carisbrooke 
soon  appear  in  front;  and  1  m. 
further  we  reach  Newport,  11  m. 
(Ete.  30). 
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Boute  34. — Newport  to  Yarmouth.      -    Sect.  HI, 


The  painter  Morland,  barn  at 
Eastbourne  (see  Handbook  for  Sus- 
sex), sketched  frequently  along  this 
coast.  **Hi8  frequent  visits  to  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  writes 
Hassell  (*  Memoirs  of  Morland'), 
•*  made  him  known  to  every  publican 
and  fisherman  that  resided  in  those 
parts."  The  "Cabin,"  then  the  only 
inn  at  Freshwater  Gate,  was  his 
fevourite  resort  in  **  the  frequent  and 
sudden  excursions  into  the  country  ** 
which  the  continued  series  of  em- 
barrassments, caused  by  his  careless 
and  profligate  habits,  rendered  neces- 
sary. At  Yarmouth,  in  1799,  Mor- 
land  and  his  companion  were  appre- 
hended by  General  Don  as  spies, 
marched  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Newport,  and  only  dismissed  .  with 
a  strict  order  that  they  were  to  draw 
no  more  on  the  island. 

(2.)  The  Coast  Walk  round  the 
Fresliwater  peninsula  (about  12  m.) 
is  most  attractive,  and  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  m^  be  conveniently 
broken  at  Alum  Bay,  where  there  is 
good  hotel  accommodation. 

Leaving  Yarmouth  by  the  toll- 
bridge  over  the  estuary,  you  soon 
pass  Norton  (Sir  G.  W.  E.  Hamond- 
Grsdme),  and  next  the  casemated 
Fort  Victoria,  which  has  replaced 
an  Elizabethan  stronghold,  called 
Carey's  Sconce.  Bearing  8.W.  you 
next  see  Cliff-end  Fort,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  *'the  brick 
8-decker,"  from  its  3  tiers  of  guns. 
These  two  forts,  in  conjunction  with 
2  open  batteries  N.  and  S.,are  meant 
to  co-operate  with  Hurst  Castle 
(Bte.  27)  in  barring  the  passage  of 
the  Needles.  CliiT-end  is  near  the 
site  of  Wor8ley*s  Tower,  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Inland  is  the 
village  of  Coltodl,  abounding  in 
lodgin^houses,  and  towering  over 
it,  on  Golden-hill,  is  another  fort,  of 
large  dimensions.  Next  you  arrive 
at  Hatherwood  Point,  where  another 
battery  commands  Alum  Bay.  The 
cliflEs  of  freshwater  eocene  are  here 


loose  and  crumbly,  furrowed  by 
innumerable  little  springs,  which, 
oozing  through  the  soft  strata,  pro- 
duce mud  torrents  that  render  it 
difficult  to  climb  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  belt  of  firm  sand  at  their 
base,  where  walking  is  agreeable, 
though  of  course  the  state  of  the 
tide  must  be  looked  to.  Soon  you 
reach  Alum  Bay,  and  have  a  choice 
of  routes.  If  in  need  of  refreshment, 
you  will  take  the  indifferent  path 
from  the  Pier,  and  so  reach  the  Hotel 
on  high  ^und,  or  you  may  continue 
^  m.  further  W.,  where  the  footing  is 
much  better,  and  the  ascent  conse- 
quently easier,  to  the  military  road, 
which  conducts  to  the  Needles  Point 
battery,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Light- 
house. Permission  to  enter  is  readily 
accorded,  and  from  the  rampart  we 
enjoy  a  view  fiair  into  Dorsetshire  W., 
over  the  New  Forest  N.,  and  midway 
to  Cherbourg  S. 

Preparing  to  return,  we  now  face 
eastward,  and  proceed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  High  Down,  past  the  Beacon. 
483  ft  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nodes, 
to  Freshwater  Gate.    The  views  are        j 
glorious,  and  the  walk  along    the        *l 
springy  turf,  fanned  by  fresh  breezes 
from. across  the  wide  waters,  most 
invigorating.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
edge.    The  slope  is  rapid,  the  grass 
thin  and  wiry,.and  a  single  false  step 
may  be  fatal.  Arrived  at  Freshwater 
Gate  the  return  to  Yarmouth  may 
be  varied,   by  proceeding  through        i^ 
Easton,  WHmingham  (mere  hamlets),         | 
and  Thorley ,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Yar. 
The  distance  (4  m.)is  about  the  same 
as  through  Freshwater. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
visit  the  Undercliff,  you  will  reach 
Ventnor  by  reversing  the  journey 
described  in  Rte.  33;  or  you  can 
proceed  to  Newport  (for  Oowes  or 
Ryde)  by  quitting  that  road  at  I  m. 
N:  of  Brook  (4  m.).  In  this  case 
you  will,  by  a  pleasant  walk  over  ' 
Mottiston    Down,  reach  at    6  m. 


I.  OF  Wight.        BaiUe  34. — ChJtxmme—SwainsUm. 
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Calbounie^  a  very  pretty  Tillage,  with 
yineclad  cottages  round  the  green, 
and  a  venerable-looking  church 
which  may  well  tempt  the  tourist  a 
few  hundim  yards  out  of  his  road. 
The  Church  (All  Saints)  has  been 
much  modernised,  but  in  a  tolerable 
style.  The  ancient  portions  are 
good  plain  £.  E.,  with  Norm,  traces. 
The  E.  window  is  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  window  tracery,  and  has 
been  figured  in  Britten's  Arc^.  Antiq., 
Tol.  v.  The  N.  transept  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  chapel  by  the  late  Sir 
B.  Simeon,  of  Swainston.  There  is 
a  SrasSj  removed  from  its  tomb,  to 
one  of  the  Montacutes  of  Swainston, 
which  deserves  attention,  though 
sadly  mutilated :  and  a  mural  brass 
in  the  chancel  to  the  *'  revered,  re- 
ligious, and  learned  preacher,  Daniel 
Evance,"  the  intruding  minister 
of  Galboume  during  the  Common- 
wealth (d.  1652),  with  the  anagram 
on  his  name  **I  can  deal  even." 
Nicholas  Udal,  Master  of  Eton,  the 
"  plagosus  Orbilius  "  of  poor  Thomas 
Tusser's  boyhood,  was  rector  of 
Galboume,  temp.  Edward  YI.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of 


freshwater  limestoneL  containing  a 
great  variety  of  shells  (see  ManteH). 
Adjoining  the  village  is  Wettover 
(O.  Moulton-Barrett,  Esq.).  Buoaitu- 
ton  (Sir  B.  J.  Simeon,  Bt.),  a  modem 
Palladian  edifice,  is  soon  after  passed, 
lying  N.  of  the  Newport  road.  The 
manor  was  granted  by  King  Egbert 
to  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  and  was 
resigned  to  Edward  I.  by  Bp.  John 
de  Pontissara.  Of  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace some  remains  are  incorporated 
in  the  modem  house.  A  2-light 
Norm,  window,  and  the  E.  gable  of 
an  early  Dea  chapel,  are  worth 
examination.  Edward  I.  visited 
Swainston,  and  his  son  Edward 
II.  settled  it  on  his  sister  Mary,  a 
nun  at  Ambresbury.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  Warwick  ''tiie  King- 
maker," **fid8e,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,"  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbuiy.  In  the 
woods  rt,  about  Bowridge,  and 
under  the  downs,  the  rare  flowering 
calamint(C.  a/lv<Uioa)mAyhe  found. 
The  castle  and  village  of  Carisbrooke 
soon  appear  in  front;  and  1  m. 
further  we  reach  Newport,  11  m. 
(Rte.  30). 
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Baute  34. — Newport  to  Yarmouth.  Sect.  Hi. 


The  x)amter  Morland,  bom  at 
Eastbourne  (see  Handbook  for  Sus- 
sex), sketched  frequently  along  this 
coast.  **His  frequent  visits  to  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  writes 
Hassell  (*  Memoirs  of  Morland'), 
•*  made  him  known  to  every  publican 
and  fisherman  that  residea  in  those 
parts."  The  "Cabin,"  then  the  only 
inn  at  Freshwater  Gate,  was  his 
favourite  resort  in  **  the  firajuent  and 
sudden  excursions  into  the  country  " 
which  the  continued  series  of  em- 
barrassments, caused  by  his  careless 
and  profligate  habits,  rendered  neces- 
bary.  At  Yarmouth,  in  1799,  Mor- 
land  and  his  companion  were  appre- 
hended by  General  Don  as  spies, 
marched  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Newport,  and  only  dismissed  ,  with 
a  strict  order  that  they  were  to  draw 
no  more  on  the  island. 

(2.)  The  Coast  Walk  round  the 
Freshwater  peninsula  (about  12  m.) 
is  most  attractive,  and  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  conveniently 
broken  at  Alum  Bay,  where  there  is 
good  hotel  accommodation. 

Leaving  Yarmouth  by  the  toll- 
bridge  over  the  estuary,  you  soon 
r»ss  Norton  (Sir  G.  W.  E.  Hamond- 
GrsBme),  and  next  the  casemated 
Fort  Victoria,  which  has  replaced 
an  Elizabethan  stronghold,  called 
Carey's  Sconce.  Bearing  8.W.  you 
next  see  Cliff-end  Fort,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  "the  brick 
S-decker,"  firom  its  3  tiers  of  guns. 
These  two  forts,  in  conjunction  with 
2  open  batteries  N.  and  S.,are  meant 
to  co-operate  with  Hurst  Castle 
(Rte.  27)  in  barring  the  passage  of 
the  Needles.  Chif-end  is  near  the 
site  of  Worsley's  Tower,  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Inland  is  the 
village  of  ColtoeU,  abounding  in 
lodging-houses,  and  towering  over 
it,  on  Golden-hill,  is  another  fort,  of 
large  dimensions.  Next  you  arrive 
at  Hatherwood  Point,  where  another 
battery  commands  Alum  Bay.  The 
cliflEs  of  freshwater  eocene  are  here 


loose  and  crumbly,  furrowed  by 
innumerable  little  springs,  which, 
oozing  through  the  soft  strata,  pro- 
duce mud  torrents  that  render  it 
difficult  to  climb  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  belt  of  firm  sand  at  their 
base,  where  walking  is  agreeable, 
though  of  course  the  state  of  the 
tide  must  be  looked  to.  Soon  you 
reach  Alum  Bay,  and  have  a  choice 
of  routes.  If  in  need  of  refireshment, 
you  will  take  the  indifferent  path 
from  the  Pier,  and  so  reach  the  Hotel 
on  high  ground,  or  you  may  continue 
^  m.  furflier  W.,  where  the  footing  is 
much  better,  and  the  ascent  conse- 
quently easier,  to  the  military  road, 
which  conducts  to  the  Needles  Point 
battery,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Liglit- 
house.  Permission  to  enter  is  readily 
accorded,  and  from  the  rampart  we 
enjoy  a  view  far  into  Dorsetshire  W., 
over  the  New  Forest  N.,  and  midway 
to  Cherbourg  S. 

Preparing  to  return,  we  now  face 
eastward,  and  proceed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  High  Down,  past  the  Beacon. 
483  ft  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nodes, 
to  Freshwater  Gate.  The  views  are 
glorious,  and  the  walk  along  the 
springy  turf,  fanned  by  ficesh  breezes 
from  .across  the  wide  waters,  most 
invigorating.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
edge.  The  slope  is  rapid,  the  grass 
thin  and  wiry,.and  a  single  false  step 
may  be  fatal.  Arrived  at  Freshwater 
Gate  the  return  to  Yarmouth  may 
be  varied,  by  proceeding  through 
Easton,  Wilmingham  (mere  hamlets), 
and  Thorley ,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Yar. 
The  distance  (4  m.)  is  about  the  same 
as  through  Freshwater. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
visit  the  Undercliff,  you  will  reach 
Ventnor  by  reversing  the  journey 
described  in  Rte.  33;  or  you  can 
procjsed  to  Newport  (for  Cowes  or 
Byde)  by  quitting  that  road  at  I  m. 
N;  of  Brook  (4  m.).  In  this  case 
you  will,  by  a  pleasant  walk  over 
Mottiston    Down,  reach  at    6   m. 


I.  OF  Wight.        BotUe  34. — Oalfxmme — Swainston. 
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Calhownie,  a  very  pretty  village,  with 
yineolad  cottages  rouDd  the  green, 
and  a  venerable  looking  church 
which  may  well  tempt  the  tourist  a 
few  hundred  yards  out  of  his  road. 
The  Church  (All  Saints)  has  been 
much  modernised,  but  in  a  tolerable 
style.  The  ancient  portions  are 
good  plain  £.  E.,  with  Norm,  traces. 
The  E.  window  is  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  window  tracery,  and  has 
been  figured  in  Britton*s  Arch,  Antiq., 
▼ol.  V.  The  N.  transept  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  chapel  oy  the  late  Sir 
B.  Simeon,  of  Swainston.  There  is 
a  Brass,  removed  from  its  tomb,  to 
one  of  tiie  Montacutes  of  Swainston, 
which  deserves  attention,  though 
Badly  mutilated  ;  and  a  mural  brass 
in  Ae  chancel  to  the  "  revered,  re- 
ligious, and  learned  preacher,  Daniel 
Evance,"  the  intruding  minister 
of  Galboume  during  the  Common- 
wealth (d.  1652),  with  the  anagram 
on  his  name  **I  can  deal  even." 
Nicholas  Udal,  Master  of  Eton,  the 
"  plagosus  Orbilius  "  of  poor  Thomas 
Tu8ser*s  boyhood,  was  rector  of 
Calbourne,  temp.  Edward  YI.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of 


freshwater  limestone,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  shells  (see  ManteU), 
Adjoining  the  village  is  Westover 
(O.  MoultoU'Barrett,  Esq.).  Bwaitis- 
ton  (Sir  B.  J.  Simeon,  Bt.),  a  modem 
Palladian  edifice,  is  soon  after  passed, 
lying  N.  of  the  Newport  road.  The 
manor  was  granted  by  King  Egbert 
to  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  and  was 
resigned  to  Edward  I.  b^  Bp.  John 
de  rontissara.  Of  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace some  remains  are  incorporated 
in  the  modem  house.  A  2-light 
Norm,  window,  and  the  E.  gable  of 
an  early  Deo.  chapel,  are  worth 
examination.  Edward  I.  visited 
Swainston,  and  his  son  Edward 
II.  settled  it  on  his  sister  Mary,  a 
nun  at  Ambresbury.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  Warwick  **the  King- 
maker," '*  false,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,"  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury.  In  the 
woods  rt,  about  Bowridge,  and 
under  the  downs,  the  rare  flowering 
calamint  ((7.  sylvatioa)  may  be  found. 
The  castle  and  village  of  Carisbrooke 
soon  appear  in  front;  and  1  m. 
further  we  reach  Newport,  11  m. 
(Ete.  30). 
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Boute  34. — Newport  to  Yarmouth.  Sect.  HI. 


The  painter  Morland,  born  at 
Eastbourne  (see  Handbook  for  Bus- 
8ex)t  sketched  frequently  along  this 
coast.  ''His  frequent  visits  to  the 
back  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  writes 
Hassell  (*  Memoirs  of  Morland'), 
'*  made  him  known  to  every  publican 
and  fisherman  that  resided  in  those 
parts."  The  "Cabin,"  then  the  only 
inn  at  Freshwater  Gate,  was  his 
£Btvourite  resort  in  ^'  the  frequent  and 
sudden  excursions  into  the  country  " 
which  the  continued  series  of  em- 
barrassments, caused  by  his  careless 
and  profligate  habits,  rendered  neces- 
sary. At  Yarmouth,  in  1799,  Mor- 
land  and  his  companion  were  appre- 
hended by  General  Don  as  spies, 
marched  under  a  strong  guard  to 
Newport,  and  only  dismissed  ^  with 
a  strict  order  that  ihey  were  to  draw 
no  more  on  the  island. 

(2.)  The  Coast  Walk  round  the 
Fresliwater  peninsula  (about  12  m.) 
is  most  attractive,  and  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  may  be  conveniently 
broken  at  Alum  Bay,  where  there  is 
good  hotel  accommodation. 

Leaving  Yarmouth  by  the  toll- 
bridge  over  the  estuary,  you  soon 
pass  Norton  (Sir  G.  W.  E.  Hamond- 
GrsBme),  and  next  the  casemated 
Fort  Victoria,  which  has  replaced 
an  Elizabethan  stronghold,  called 
Carey's  Sconce.  Bearing  8.W.  you 
next  see  Cliff-end  Fort,  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  "the  brick 
S-decker,"  firom  its  3  tiers  of  guns. 
These  two  forts,  in  conjunction  with 
2  open  batteries  N.  and  S.,are  meant 
to  co-operate  with  Hurst  Castle 
(Bte.  27)  in  barring  the  passage  of 
the  Needles.  Clift^nd  is  near  the 
site  of  Worsley's  Tower,  built  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Inland  is  the 
village  of  Coltoellj  abounding  in 
lodging-houses,  and  towering  over 
it,  on  Golden-hill,  is  another  fort,  of 
large  dimensions.  Next  you  arrive 
at  Hatherwood  Point,  where  another 
battery  commands  Alum  Bay.  The 
clifEs  of  freshwater  eocene  are  here 


loose  and  crumbly,  furrowed  by 
innumerable  little  springs,  which, 
oozing  through  the  soft  strata,  pro- 
duce mud  torrents  that  render  it 
difficult  to  climb  them.  There  is, 
however,  a  belt  of  firm  sand  at  their 
base,  where  walking  is  agreeable, 
though  of  course  the  state  of  the 
tide  must  be  looked  to.  Soon  you 
reach  Alum  Bay,  and  have  a  choice 
of  routes.  If  in  need  of  refreshment, 
you  will  take  the  indifferent  path 
from  the  Pier,  and  so  reach  the  Hotel 
on  high  ground,  or  you  may  continue 
^  m.  furflier  W.,  where  the  footing  is 
much  better,  and  the  ascent  conse- 
quently easier,  to  the  military  road, 
which  conducts  to  the  Needles  Point 
battery,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Light- 
house. Permission  to  enter  is  readily 
accorded,  and  from  the  rampart  we 
enjoy  a  view  for  into  DDrsetahiie  W., 
over  the  New  Forest  N.,  and  midway 
to  Cherbourg  S. 

Preparing  to  return,  we  now  face 
eastward,  and  proceed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  High  Down,  past  the  Beacon. 
483  ft  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nodes, 
to  Freshwater  Gate.  The  views  are 
glorious,  and  the  walk  along  the 
springy  turf,  fanned  by  fresh  breezes 
from  .across  the  wide  waters,  most 
invigorating.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
edge.  The  slope  is  rapid,  the  grass 
thin  and  wiry,.and  a  single  false  step 
may  be  fatal.  Arrived  at  Freshwater 
Gate  the  return  to  Yarmouth  may 
be  varied,  by  proceeding  through 
Easton,  Wilmingham  (mere  hamlets), 
and  Thorley ,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Yar! 
The  distance  (4  m.)  is  about  the  same 
as  through  Freshwater. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
visit  the  Undercliff,  you  will  reach 
Ventnor  by  reversing  the  journey 
described  in  Bte.  33;  or  you  can 
procieed  to  Newport  (for  (Sowes  or 
Kydei  by  quitting  that  road  at  I  m. 
N:  of  Brook  (4  m.).  In  this  case 
you  will,  by  a  pleasant  walk  over 
Mottiston    Down,  reach  at    6   m. 


I.  OF  Wight.        Boute  34. — OaJfxmme — Swainston, 
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Calhourtie,  a  very  pretty  Tillage,  with 
vineclad  cottages  round  the  green, 
and  a  venerable -looking  ohuroh 
which  may  well  tempt  the  tourist  a 
few  huhdim  yards  out  of  his  road. 
The  Church  (All  Saints)  has  been 
much  modernised,  but  in  a  tolerable 
style.  The  ancient  portions  are 
good,  plain  E.  E.,  with  Norm,  traces. 
The  E.  window  is  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  window  tracery,  and  has 
been  figured  in  Britton's  Arch,  Antiq., 
vol.  V.  The  N.  transept  was  erected 
as  a  memorial  chapel  oy  the  late  Sir 
B.  Simeon,  of  Swainston.  There  is 
a  Brass,  removed  from  its  tomb,  to 
one  of  tiie  Montacutes  of  Swainston, 
which  deserves  attention,  though 
sadly  mutilated ;  and  a  mural  brass 
in  me  diancel  to  the  "  revered,  re- 
ligious, and  learned  preacher,  Daniel 
Evance,"  the  intruding  minister 
of  Gallboume  during  the  Common- 
wealth (d.  1652),  with  the  anagram 
on  his  name  **I  can  deal  even." 
Nicholas  Udal,  Master  of  Eton,  the 
**  plagosus  Orbilius  "  of  poor  Thomas 
Tusser's  boyhood,  was  rector  of 
Calbourne,  temp.  Edward  VI.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  quarrtes  of 


freshwater  limestone,  containing  a 
great  variety  of  shells  (see  ManteU). 
Adjoining  the  village  is  Westaver 
(O.  Moulton-Barrett,  Esq.)*  Bwains- 
ion  (Sir  B.  J.  Simeon,  Bt.),  a  modem 
Paluidian  edifice,  is  soon  after  passed, 
lying  N.  of  the  Newport  road.  The 
manor  was  granted  oy  King  Egbert 
to  the  Bps.  of  Winchester,  and  was 
resigned  to  Edward  I.  by  Bp.  John 
de  Pontissara.  Of  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace some  remains  are  incorporated 
in  the  modem  house.  A  2-light 
Norm,  window,  and  the  E.  gable  of 
an  early  Dea  chapel,  are  worth 
examination.  Edward  I.  visited 
Swainston,  and  his  son  Edward 
II.  settled  it  on  his  sister  Mary,  a 
nun  at  Ambresbury.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  Warwick  **the  King- 
maker," **  false,  fleeting,  perjured 
Clarence,"  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
Pole,  Countess  of  Salisbury.  In  the 
woods  rt,  about  Bowridge,  and 
under  the  downs,  the  rare  flowering 
calamint  (  C.  8\jlvatica)  may  be  found. 
The  castle  and  village  of  Carisbrooke 
soon  appear  in  front;  and  1  m. 
further  we  reach  Newport,  11  m. 
(Ete.  30). 
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ABBOT. 


Abbot,  Abp.,  blrtfaplaoe,in«- 
morialB  of,  75, 7$;  hospital 
founded  by»  13*  keeper 
shot  by,  282. 

Abbot's  AlDd,  its  former  pot- 
seswrs,  church,  jjo, 

Worthy,  277. 

Abershawe,  Jerry,  a  haunt 
of,  105. 

Abinger,  chnrch.  Hall,  Ham- 
mer, Common,  65.  » 

Aclea,  Bnpposed  site  of,  95. 

Ad  Lapidem,  site  of,  291. 

Addington  Park,  its  par> 
chase  by  the  Abpe.  of 
CanterbuTy,  21;  church, 
traditions  of,  24. 

Addisoombe-road,  stat,  18, 
22. 

Addlestone,  stat.,  the  Gronoh 
oak,  tradition  of  WlckliiTe, 
Princess  Mary's  Village 
Homes,  i6t. 

Adelaide,  Qneen,  school 
founded  by,  17;  aqrlum, 
18. 

Afton  Down,  tumuli  on,  426. 

Albany  Barracks,  414. 

Albnry,  modem  church, 
park,  66;  -cathedral," 
gardens,  designed  by 
Evelyn,  67;  chalk  ridge 
near,  68. 

Aldershot  Gamp,  172;  sta- 
tions. North   and  South 
Gamps,    17);  permanent 
church,  Queen's  Payillon, 
Gsesar's  Gamp,  174;  the 
town,  17J. 
Aldfold,  dinrch,  182. 
Alfred,  King,  grave  of,  268. 
AUrrd,  the  Atheling,  scene 

ofhis  murder,  7z. 
Alfred's  Acra,  120. 
Alice  Holt  Forest,  Soman 
pottery  in,  218. 


ASESSWYKE. 

Alkyne,  Fdward,  Dulwlch 
College  founded  by.  79. 

Almner's  Bams  and  its 
owners,  166. 

Alresford,  stat,  church,  238, 

iJ9- 

Old,  church,  2  j8. 

Altrm,  road  from  Famham 
to,  story  of  the  pass,  218 ; 
Stat,  markets,  Quakers, 
chuich,  scene  of  a  fight  in 
time  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion, celebrities,  219. 

Alum  Bay,  described  by 
£nglefield.4|o;  geological 
structure,  coloured  sands, 
pier,  4^1, 4J2. 

Alverbaiik,  near  CkMport, 
2n. 

Alverstoke,  church,  com- 
munity of,  21J. 

Alverstone  Mill,  Isle  of 
Wight,  402, 410. 

Amelia,  Princess,  ranger  of 
Richmond  Park,  124. 

America,  Isle  of  Wight,  J96. 

Ampfleld,  church,  2*78. 

Amport,  road  fh>m  Andover 
to,  }}o;  chnrch,  House, 
park,  HI. 

Ampress  Farm,  origin  of  the 
name,  158. 

Andover  Junct  Stat,  128; 
electioneering  at,  churdi, 
history,  picturesque  view, 
J29 ;  churches  to  be  visited 
fh>m,}jo. 

Andred's  Weald,  foretto  in- 
cluded in,  196. 
Andrews,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  God- 
aiming,  X7<i. 
Anerley,  station,  entrance  to 
the  Crystal  Falaoe  Gar^ 
dens,  18. 
Anglesea,    watering  -  plaee 

near  Gosport,  212. 
Ankerwyke    Pumisb,  now 
Cooper's  Hill,  xjfi. 


ABTHUB. 

Anne,  Queen,  in  Woolmer 

Forest,  197. 
Axme    Boleyn's    Well,    at 

Garshalton,  8f . 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  place  of 

her  death,  121. 
Anne  of  Cleves,  traditionary 

residence  of,  54. 
Anne  of  Denmark,  Oatlands 

the  &vonrite  residence  of; 

X I J ;  Byfleet  Manor  settled 

on,  169. 
Anne's  Hill,  St.,  magnificent 

view  from,  ori^al  name 

of;  the  Nun's  Well,  16$ ; 

house,  portraits,  memories 

of  Fox,  x66. 
Anningsley,  Thomas  Day's 

labours  at,  167. 
Anton,  the,  landscape  of  the 

vall^  oi,  Abbot's  Ann, 

on,  no. 
Appley  Towers,  J90,  ^92. 
App's  CQurt,  near  Walton, 

X12. 
Appulduroombe,  etymology 

oi;  memorial  obelisk,  old 

priory,  415. 
Apse,  Isle  of  Wight,  196. 
Architecture,  examples  o^ 

in  Surrey,  j;  in  Hamp- 
shire, X90;  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight.  381. 
Ardemes,  the,  andeiit  resi- 
dence of,  5J. 
Argyle,  John,  Duke  of,  at 

Richmond,  129. 
Aiie,  source  of  we,  Junction 
of,  with  the  Itchen,  241 ; 
pond  formed  by,  243. 
Armsworth  House,  219. 
Arnold,  Dr.,  birthplace  of, 

412. 
AiTetonchurdi,4o8;  Down, 

view  fh>m,  409. 
Arthur,  King,    his  Round 
Table     in     the    County 
Court,  Winchester,  269. 
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ABYALD. 

ArvBld,  last  Jatidi  klogof 
Wight.  boilAl-plMe  at, 
426;  death  af  his  toiiB, 

Afib,  Btot ,  173 ;  GhaTGh,iMAr 

AJdenhot,  175. 

Orwn,  8tat,  171. 

ABbe  Park,  J2i. 

ABb«y.  Btat.^  400. 

■        Down,  views  from,  m^ 

mark,  farm.  410. 
Ashley,  church,  34?. 

• Park,  near  Walton,  xii. 

Ashatead,  stat..  Park,  cfanrch, 

A^eiatap,  caatte  baUt  by, 
46;  his  minu  in  Win- 
cheater,  244;  in  Sonlh- 
ampton,  191, 

Atherfleld  Pbint,  rocka,  421. 

Aubrey,  hia  deacr^tion  of 
Caterham,  ji;  commen- 
dation of  the  air  on  the 
Kent  border  of  Surrey,  40 ; 
obeenrationa  on  the  people 
of  Dorking,  58;  Share 
Paraooage  deacnbed  by, 
66;     Mother     Lndlam'a 

i  Cave,  155;  atoiy  of  the 
fight  at  K<ng:iton,  104; 
atreams  flowing  paat 
Newark  Prtory,  143;  on 
Bonnymede,  135 ;  rettvat 
at  Bagahot  deBcribed  by, 
139;  tradition  of  Qodatm- 
Ing  recounted  by,  177. 

Attguatinian  canons,  priory 
of,  at  Tandridge.  39; 
priory  fbunded  by  William 
de  Warren,  49;  priory 
fimndedt^  RualddeCal- 
▼a»  142 ;  priory  at  JMerton, 
100 ;  farm  on  the  site  of  a 
priory  of,  tii ;  priory  near 
Southampton,  303 ;  prtoiy 
removed  lh>m  Pordieater 
to  Southwlck,  237 1  priory 
at  MattiRfon<  342;  Christ- 
church  Priory,  365 ;  prtory 
of  Breamore,  376. 

Anaten,  Jane,  Urthplaoe  oC 
288 ;  memorial  stob^  2f  i. 

Auatina,  St.,  near  Lymlng* 
ton,  3J7- 

Avlngtoo,  Junction  of  riven 
at,  241 ;  house  on  the  site 
of  the  Oounteea  of  Shrewa- 
bury's  manafon.  242. 

Avon.  the.  with  the  Soath- 
ampton  Water,  endohiog 
the  *«Leaaof  Nate''344; 
reach  below  Sopley,  sal- 
mon fishery,  371 ;  eetuary, 
164. 

Avon  Tyirel,  371, 


BEACON  HILL. 


Baddealey,   North,    church, 

<,  South,      preoeptory, 

groaning  tree  of,  398. 
Bagshot   village,   Howard'a 

retirement  to.  Park,  138; 

heath,  culdvadon  of,  land- 
scape, 139. 
sand,    geological    flea- 

tures,6;  extent,  172. 
Balham,  atat.,  26. 
Balksbuiy,    or    Folksbury, 

IntrenfAmMit,  33a 
Ballards,  21. 
Banks,  Sir  Edward,  tablet 

inscribed  tob  3?. 
Banstead,  sUt,  Down,  walk 

over,  village  and  church, 

87. 
Barclay,    Alexander,    grave 

of.  21. 
Bargate  stone.  180. 
Barintc,  Sir  Francis,  church 

built  by,  289, 
Bam  Elms,  Ita  owners,  118. 
Barnes,  stat..  117;  Tonaon's 

house,    duel    fought    at, 

church,  bridge,  xi8. 

Chine,  423. 

Barrow  Qreen.  40. 
Barrows,  aee  Tumuli. 
Barton,Oratory,  Court  House, 

— -  Cliflfa  fai  Chriatchurch 

Bay,  361. 

Staoey,  churdi,  340* 

Barytes,  sulphate  of,  found 

in  Surrey,  36. 
Baa-reliefii  of  Nonsuch,  89. 
Baaing  House,  ruins  of;  284; 

history  of  the  siege,  285 ; 

church,  287. 

i  Old.  284 ;  church,  287. 

Park,  224. 

Badngstoke    Janet.    Stat, 

282 ;  church,  worthies  of, 

283;  Ruins  of  the  Holy 

Qhoat  Chapel,  the  «*Lit- 

ten"  of,   284;  excnraion 

Ihmi,  287. 
Battersea  Park,  stat.,  duels, 

2$;    Park,    96;    cburdi, 

Bolingbroke    monument, 

Riae,97. 
BaUle  Bridge,  52. 
Baynards,    atat.,    pictnres. 

Sir  Thos.  More's  charter 

chest,  i6a 
Beacon  Hill,  view  from,  226; 

in   Bui^hdere,   intrench- 

ment,  323. 
Lodge,  363. 


BETCHWOBTH. 
Beaucbamp,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Beaufort,  Cardinal,  chantry, 
Winchester,  256;  his  en- 
dowment of  St.  Croea,  271. 

Beaulieu  Abbey,  means  of 
acoesB  to,  situation,  story 
of  ita  foundation,  309;  its 
sanctuary,  history  since 
its  dissolution,  310;  ruins 
described,  311 ;  winepress, 
vineyards,  fish  -  ponds, 
granges,  creek,  311;  ex- 
cursion to,  from  Lyming- 
ton,  358. 

Beclcet,  Thomas,  chapel  de- 
dicated to,  48;  place  of  his 
education,  xoo. 

Pteckton,  362. 

Beddestead  Farm,  |o. 

Beddington,  walk  from  Croy- 
don to,  21 ;  old  manor  of 
the  CarewB,  historical  me- 
morials, gardens,  85 « 
church,  86 ;  stat.,  lai. 

Bede,  his  account  of.fnrrents 
in  the  Solent,  378. 

Bedhampton,  200. 

Beedx  Hill,  dinrdi,  J14. 

Beeches,  avenue  at  Deep- 
dene,  60;  of  Norbuiy 
Park,  94;  tree  of  Hasle- 
mere,  185 ;  at  Brambridge, 

Beersbury  camp,  loa 

Belgic  ditches,  187. 

Bembridge  peninsula,  great 
fort,  391- 

Benedictines,  of  Bomsey 
Abbey,  J34  ;  Abbot's 
Ann,  ^30  ;  nnnnexy 
founded  by  Elfrlda,  339; 
monastery,  the  school  of 
St.  Boni&oe,  342;  prioiy 
attached  to  the  Abb^  of 
Montebourg,  415  ;  at 
Quarr,  401. 

Benhilton,  85. 

Bentley,  chnrch,  yew-tree 
avenue,  218. 

Bentworth,  Urthplaoe  cf 
Wither,  219. 

Bere,  forest  d,  200. 

Bermondsey,  etymology  of, 
manufactures,  Jaoob'a 
Island,  ib. 

-,  South,  stat.,  16. 

Bemers,  Lord,  house  of;  in 
Surrey,  148. 

Berry,  Mrs.,  epitaph  on,  392. 

1  the  Hisses,  grave  o( 

128. 

Betchworth,  park,  diurch. 
Place,  54;  castle, ruins  oi; 
60. 
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BBULAH  SPA. 

Bealah  Spa,  Norwood,  i8. 

Beverley,  tiie,  origin  uf  its 
name,  124. 

Bevois  Mount,  Southampton, 
Lord  Peterborough's  resi- 
dence at,  J02. 

Bighton,  diurch,  aj8. 

—  Woodshot,  remains  of 
a  Roman  villa  at,  2)8. 

Bin's  Pond,  in  Woolmer 
Forest,  196. 

Binstead,  church,  2x9. 

,  Isle  of  Wight,  church. 

House,  quarries,  400. 

Bishop's  Sutton,  ancient 
palace,  diurch,  228. 

-^  Waltham,  stat,  palace, 
210;  church,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  231. 

Bisbopsgate,  near  Virginia 
Water,  Shelley's  residence 
at,  IJ7. 

Bishopstoke,  Junct  Stat., 
church,  rectors,  Long 
Mead  House  gardens,  290. 

^ittem.  Manor,  Roman  re- 
mains at,  JO  J. 

road,  Stat.,  jo8, 

Blaclc  Barrow,  424. 

Black  Cberry  Fair,  x6|. 

Black  Death,  the,  first  ap- 
pearance in  England.  295. 

Blackbrook,  Fareham,  232. 

Blackdown,  views  from,  185. 

Blackfriars,  stat.,  15. 

Blackgang  Cbine,  cascade, 
breakers,  wreck  opposite, 
421. 

Blackheath,  near  Albury,  68. 

Blackmoor,  near  Haslemere, 
185. 

in  Hampshire,  222. 

Blackwater,  stat.,  IJ9. 

,  the  river,  17a. 

Blake  Down,  41$. 

Bleak  Down,  415,  419. 

Blechynden,  stat.,  291,  74?. 

Blendworth,  churdi,  Lodge, 

Bletdiiingley,  traditions  of, 
history,  cburch,  old  houses, 
i*l\  tunnel,  bones  and 
plants  found  in,  41. 

Bllndley  Heath,  church,  4). 

Boarhunt,  church,  232,  2J4. 

Boldre,  church,  seclusion  of, 

Boldrewood,   in    the    New 

Forest,  ISJ- 
Bonchurcb.walk  from  Shank- 

lin  to,  village.  Pulpit  Rock, 

old  church,  397;  modem 

Bondiurch,  398. 
Bonfield   qprhig,  medicinal, 

]8i. 


Bonifkce,  St.,  Down  and 
Well,  J98. 

Booker's  Tower,  near  Guild- 
ford, view  fjpom,  79. 

Boolcham,  Great,  churdi, 
monuments,  Grove,  146. 

,  Little,  church,  147. 

Borough-road,  stat.,  27. 

Borthwood  Forest,  410. 

Boscombe  Chine,  .  Manor, 
Tower,  J72. 

Bosham,  stat.,  215. 

Bossington,  church,   House, 

Botley,  stat.,  church,  road 
devised  by  Gobbett,  229. 

Hlll,ji. 

Botleys,  in  Surrey,  166. 

Bourgeois,  Sir  Francis,  his 
picture-galleiy,  81. 

Bourne  Brook,  372. 

Bournemouth,  means  of  ac- 
cess to,  stations,  J72 :  situ- 
ation, churches,  cltanate, 
373  ;  Sanatorium,  Ck>nva- 
lescent  Home,  chines,  ex- 
cursions, 374< 

J5ouveiy,  the,  ji|. 

Bowcombe  Down,  Roman 
road  over,  408. 

Bowles,  Caroline,  residence 
of,  358. 

Bowling-Green  House,  scene 
of  Pitt's  death,  116. 

Bowyer  House,  site  of,  27. 

Box-bill,  view  from,  $$ ;  stat., 

95- 

Boyle  Farm,  105. 

Bradlng,  stat,  39X,  392; 
haven,  church,  grave  of 
Little  Jane,  392. 

Bradshaw,  house  once  be- 
longing to,  29;  bis  house 
in  Walton,  no. 

Bramble  Cbine,  fossil  oyster- 
shells,  432. 

Bnunbrldge  House,  beech 
avenue  at,  275. 

Bramdean,  church,  224. 

Bramley,  stat.,  church,  old 
manor-house,  lane  to  God- 
aiming  from,  159. 

Bramshul,  built  for  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales,.pictures, 
281 ;  scene  of  an  archiepis- 
.  copal  homicide,  282. 

Bramshott,  church,  196. 

Brasses  hi  Surrey:  Adding- 
ton,  24;  Beddington,  86; 
Betch  worth,  54;  Bletch- 
ingley,  38;  Great  Book- 
ham.  146;  Byfleet,  169; 
Carshalton,  85 ;  Charlwood, 
45;  Cheam,  88;  Chip- 
stead,  J  J ;  Compton,  151 ; 


BB0CKHUB6T. 

CrowhuTSt,  42;  Croydon, 
21;  Egbam,  134;  Farley, 
30;  Godalming,  177 ;  Hor- 
ley,  45 ;  Horsell,  171 ; 
East  Horsley,  147;  King- 
ston, 104;  Leigh,  53; 
Llmpsfield,  40;  Lingfield, 
43 ;  Merstham,  14 ;  Mickle- 
ham,  94;  East  Molesey, 
106;  Kutfield,  36;  Ock- 
bam,  142;  Oxtead,  39; 
Peperharow,  181 ;  Putten- 
bam,  151 ;  Richmond.  126 ; 
Sanderstead,  23;  Shere, 
66 ;  Stoke  d' Abemon,  140 ; 
Thames  Ditton,  105 ; 
Thorpe,  166;  Titsey,  41: 
Walton,  109;  Wardsworth, 
II J ;  Weybrldge,  112; 
West  WIckham.  25 ; 
Witley,  182;  Woktag,  170; 
Wonerdi,  159. 

Brasses  in  Hampshire :  Alton, 
219 ;  CrondaU,  218;  Dum- 
mer,  288;  Eversley,  282; 
Fordingbridge,  376;  Ha- 
vant,  200;  Kingsclere, 
322;  Odiham,  281;  Ring- 
wood,  J55;  Stoke  Charity, 
289;  Thruxton,  3?i; 
Whitchurch,  326;  Win- 
chester College,  262;  St. 
Cross,  274. 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight : 

Arreton,  409;  Calboume, 
43$;  Kine^n,422;  Shor- 
well,  423. 

Breamore.  church,  376. 

Bricklayers'  Arms,  railway 
terminus,  16. 

Brlddlesfoid.  Isle  of  Wight, 
402, 410. 

Brighston,  or  Brixton,  424. 

British  antiquities  in  Surrey, 
3. 

in  Hampshire,  187, 190. 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

382. 

Brixton,  stat.,  churches.  Asy- 
lum, Orphan  School,  28. 

— ,  Isle  of  Wight,  church, 
vicars,  424. 

Broad  Street  Common,  Ro- 
man remains,  176. 

Broadlands,  lateLord  Palmer- 
ston's  seat,  pictures,  337. 

Broadmoor,  vale  of,  63. 

Brockenhurat,  Junct.  Stat., 
church,  Park,  354;  branch 
railway  fh)m,  to  Lyming- 
ton,  356. 

Brockham  Lodge,  Green, 
church,  Industrial  School, 
54. 

Brockhurst,  Fort,  2x2. 
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B  BOOKLET. 

Brockley,  stat.,  17. 

Brook,  chines  between  Ghale 
and,  422;  charcb,  House, 
village,  Point,  petrified 
trees  found  at,  425. 

Brook.wood,  stat.,  171. 

— —  House,  Boman  villa  dls- 
covered  near,  picture-gal- 
lery, 224. 

Broome  House,  near  Betch- 
worth,  54. 

Broughton,  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station,  341. 

Brown,  •'Capability,"  Clare- 
mont  built  by,  xo8;  park 
laid  out  by,  149 ;  grounds 
in  Hampshire  laid  out  by, 

m- 

Browudown,     camp,     rifle- 
ranges,  213. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  park 

enclosed  by,  6a 
Buckingham,  Vllliers  Duke 

of,  murdered,  205. 
,  second   Duke  of^  104, 

118. 
B.ickland,  church,  52. 
— ,  near  Portsmouth,  202. 
—  Rings,  earthwork  near 

Xymington,  358. 
Bucklershard,  on   Beaulieu 

Creek,  |ij. 
"Bunny,"   signification    of, 

362. 
Burford  Lodge,  $5. 
Bridge,inn  at,  frequented 

l^   Keats  and  by   Lord 

Nelson,  55.  95. 
Burgate,  chesnuts  of,  179. 
Buigess,  Bishop,  birthplace 

o^  281. 
Burgh,  Hubert  de,  at  Mer- 

ton  Priory,  100. 
Burghclere,  two    diurches, 

chalk  hills,  322. 
Buriton,     churdi,     rectors. 

Gibbon  at,  199. 
Burley  Manor,  xCew  Forest, 

353. 
Bumey,  Dr.,  92. 

,  Miss,  92. 95. 

Bursledon,  church,   lunatic 

asylum,  229. 
Bun-tow,  church,  46. 
Burton,  Dr.,  his  rectory,  176. 
,    near     Christdiurch, 

Southey  at,  363. 
Burwood  House,  Park,  1x2. 
Bury   Hill,  in   Surrey,  ob- 
servatory, 63. 
in  Hampshire,  camp  on, 

view  from,  329. 
Busbridge  Hall,  near   God- 

almlng,  pictures,  179. 
Bustard,  the,  once   a  fre- 


0ABI8BBOOKE. 

quenter  of  English  chalk 

-  downs,  jij. 

Butser  Hill,  height  of,  view 
from,  201. 

Byfleet,  village  and  church. 
Park,  now  a  &rmhouse, 
Henry  VIU.  at.  Indus- 
trial School,  169. 

Byng,  Admiral,  history  of 
his  trial,  206. 


Gadenham  oak,  353* 
Cadland  Park,  io4. 
Caer  Segeint,  site  of;  316. 
Ceesar  fording  the  Thames, 

III. 
Cesar's  Camp,  on  St.  George's 

HUl,   160;    at   Aldersbot. 

174;    camp  at  Grondall, 

218. 
Caesar,  Sir  Julius,  his  house 

in  Mitcbam,  102. 
Calboume,  church,  quarries, 

California,  stat.,  schools,  87. 

Calleva,  the  ancient,  ji6. 

Calshot  Castle,  304* 

Camden,  his  character  of  Sir 
William  Paulet,  285. 

Campbell,  the  poet,r^dence 
of,  near  London,  17. 

Camberwell,  stations,  church. 
Green,  27. 

Camilla  Lacey,  55- 

Camps,  Me  Earthworks. 

Cam^s  Hall,  near'Fareham, 
232. 

Canal,  the  Basin^toke,  fh>m 
Ba^gstoke  to  London, 
283;  the  Andover,  super- 
seded hy  railway,  328. 

Canbury,  old  monastic  ban 
at,  102. 

Candover,  the.  Junction  of 
the  Arle  and,  241. 

Cannon-street,  istat.,  15. 

Canute,  at  Winchester,  244 ; 
at  Southampton,  293. 

Capel,  stat,  church,  95. 

Cardinal's  Cap,  the,  a  camp, 
31. 39- 

Carews,  the,  of  Beddington, 
85. 

Carisbrooke,  church,  407 ; 
site  of  the  Priory,  Roman 
villa,  408. 

Castle,  dates  of  its  build- 
ings, Charles  L's  prison, 
4od;  view  from  the  keep, 
buildings  erected  by  the 
De  Redvers  family,  later 
buildings,  406;  the  well, 
repair;;,  present  state,  407. 


CHAMPION-HILL. 

Carmelites,  convent  of,  in 
ancient  Richmond,  122. 

Carshalton,  stat,  etymology, 
walnut-trees,  84;  church. 
Park,  85. 

Carthusians,  an  old  chnrch 
of,  43;  prioiy  o^  founded 
by  Henry  v.,  122 ;  grant 
to  Sheen  Frk>ry,  216. 

Cartwrigbt,  William^  his 
legaqr  to  Dulwlch  Col- 
lege, 80. 

Castle  HID.  near  Godstone, 
remains  of  fortificatiomi 
on,  38. 

,  at  Chessington,  artifi- 
cial mound^2. 

— >,  near  Hascombe,  in- 
trenchment  on,  179. 

Caterham,  Junct  Stot.,  29  ; 
village,  stat..  Imbecile 
Asylum,  30 ;  camps  near, 
31. 

Catherine's,  St,  chapel  near 
Guildford,  legend  of,  78. 

——  Downs,  height  of,  an- 
cient chantry,  lighthouse, 
420 ;  pillar,  421. 

HUl,  St,  near  Win- 
chester, view  firom,  found- 
ations of  a  chapel,  maze, 

Hill,  St.,  near  Christ- 
church,  intrenchment, 
view  from,  370. 

.  St.,  lighthouse,  420. 

Catherington,  church,  monu- 
ment, tomb  of  Adm.  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  201. 

Gatteshall,  near  Godalming, 
179. 

Cawarden,  Sir  Thomas^ 
grave  of,  37. 

CecU.  Richard,  vicarage  of; 
138. 

Cedars  of  Norbury  Park,  94 ; 
at  Deepdene,  60 ;  at  Fhm- 
ham  Castle,  152 ;  of  Ham 
House,  114;  in  P^per- 
harow  Park,  1181;  at 
Mount  CUire,  120. 

Cerdices  ford,  376. 

Cerdices-ora,  304. 

Chaldon,  churoi,  firesooes, 
32. 

Chale,  church,  fium,  chines, 
422. 

Chalk  hillfl^  characteristics 
of,  8,  50 ;  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the,  in  England, 
127;  precipices  on  the 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
393.  433. 

Chalton,  church,  199. 

Champion-hill,  stat,  79. 
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CBAirCTOKBTTBY. 

Gbanctonbury  Bing,  leen 
lh>m  the  North  Downs, 
50. 

Chandler*!  Ford,  Stat  Jij. 

Cbarooal-bomers  of  Croy- 
don, 19. 

— —  Lane,  near  Eashing, 
old  timbered  farm-honae, 
180. 

Charford,  probable  scene  of 
a  battle,  176. 

Charing  Chross,  stat.,  15. 

Charles  I.,  his  prayer-book, 
preserved  at  wotton,  64; 
grant  of,  t»  Lord  Weston, 
ii*};  manufactory  of  ta- 
pestry established  by,  x2o; 
park  enclosed  by,  124; 
taken  prisoner  at  Titch- 
field,  ajj;  imprisonment 
in  Hnrst  Castle,  3(0;  at 
Newport,  403;  in  Cari^ 
brooke,  404. 

Charles  11.,  at  Epsom,  89; 
place  of  his  education, 
I2x;  marriage,  208;  in 
disgtdse,  at  Hambledon, 
328;  palace  begnn  by, 
270 ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

Charlotte,  Princess,  place  of 

her  death,  X09. 
Charlwood,    church,    Fiark, 

Chart  Park,  in  Deepdene, 
6a 

Charter-chest  of  ffir  Thomas 
More,  at  Baynards,  i6a 

Charter  Island,  13  5* 

Charterhonse  School,  178. 

Chartham  Park,  44. 

Chawton,  chordi,  Park.  222. 

Cheam,  stat.,  grant  of  the 
manor,  church,  87;  Lmn- 
ley  monmnents,  school, 
88. 

Chelsham,  church,  Oonrt,  29. 

Cherchefelle,  old  name  of 
Beigate,  47. 

Cheriton,  church,  240;  fight 
at,  the  Gospel  oak,  241. 

Chertsey,  stat.,  walk  fh>m 
Weybridge  to,  x6i ;  situa- 
tion of  the  town,  his- 
tory of  the  monastery, 
162:  remains,  x6|;  grant 
ct  ttie  site  and  buildings 
to  Dr.  Hammond,  churdb, 
the  poet  Cowley's  house, 
X64;  ezcnislona  fhno, 
165. 

Cheesel  Down,  Jntish  ceme- 
tery, 426. 

Chestnuts  of  Betchworth, 
60;  cfBarsate,i79. 


OLiLTTQN. 

Chessington,  Castle  Hill  at, 
retreat  of  Samuel  Crisp, 
92. 

Chewton  Buimy,  162. 

Chiddingfold,  its  former  map 
nufactures,  church,  i82. 

Chilbolton,  church,  legend 
of  AthelBtan's  grant,  J40. 

Chiloomb,  church,  27$. 

Chillerton  Downs,  J82. 

Chilton  chine,  424. 

Chilworth,  stat.,  St  Martin's 
chapel,  68;  manor,  valley 
of;   its    beauty,  powder- 
mills,  69 ;  explosion,  70. 
^  Hampshire,     church, 

CUnes,  Isle  of  Wight,  195, 

196,411. 
Chipetead,    church,    monu- 
ments, 32. 

Roughet,  11. 

Choanites,  found  in  the  Isle 

of  Wight,  425. 
Chobham,     church.    Parte, 

**6radou8  Fond,"  camp, 

i|8. 

BIdgee,  118, 175. 

Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 

Merstham  granted  to,  33 ; 

Cheam    granted    to,  87; 

East  HoTBley  granted  to, 

Chnstchurch,  stat,  xnanor, 
church,  364 ;  Priory,  Nor^ 
xnan  house,  369;  excur- 
sions, 370;  railway  to 
Bournemouth,  37X. 

Christ's  HospltaX  foundet  of 
the  mathematical  school 
in,  38. 

Churt,  near  Frensham,  X59. 

Clsterdans,  of  Waverliey 
Abbey,  X56;  of  Netley, 
304;  of  Beaulieu,  309;  of 
Qnarr,  40X. 

dandon.  East,  churdi,  148. 

,  West,  church,  148. 

Clapham,25;  churches,  Comp 
mon,  28. 

Claremont,  founder,  history 
of,xo8. 

Clarendon,  wreck  of  the,  422. 

Claridges,  44. 

Clatford,  Lower,  church,  339* 

— %  Upper,  church,  338. 

Clathxaria,  stem  and  leaves 
of,  found  in  a  clay  cutting, 

Clansentum,  the  Boman 
waUs  of,  lemainiog,  303. 

Cla^jate,  X09. 

Clayton,  Sir  Bobert,  school 
founded  by,Bonument  to, 
39. 


OOMFTOH. 
Glere,    Saxon   tennination 

322. 

' Brow,    in   Highclere 

Park,  323. 

Cliff-end  Fort,  434. 

Clive,  Lord,  building  of,  at 
Cluem<mt,  108. 

Cluniacs,  their  abbey  at 
Bermondsey,  x6:  St  He- 
len's Priory,  on  the  site  of 
a  house  of,  391. 

Cobbett,  on  the  gardens  of 
Albury  Paik,  67;  Chil- 
worth Vale  described  by, 
69;  recollections  of 
Crooksbury,  152 ;  birth- 
place ot  X53 ;  description 
of  Utchen-gaiden  of  Wa«- 
verley  Abbey,  158;  King's 
Oak,  at  TUfoid,  Hh;  real 
Weald  of  Surrey,  x8} ; 
HawkleyBanger  described 
by,  213 ;  East  Meon,  229; 
his  fSum,  near  Botley,  229 ; 
praise  of  seen 
Overton,  321; 
P»rk,32^ 

Gobham,  cfanroh.  Bark, 
Street  X41. 

Cobhams,  ancient  seat  of  the, 
near  Lingfleld,  43. 

Coins,  found  hi  Surrey: 
Saxon,  at  Wlnterfleld,  61 ; 
Jar  containing  gold,  of 
Henry  VIH.,  62 ;  on  Far- 
ley Heath.  67;  Boman, 
found  at  Chessington,  92. 

-^—  in  Hampshhre:  in 
Woolmer  pond.  197;  Bo- 
man, in  Bere  Forest,  X99; 
gold  Merovingian,  at  Cron- 
dall,  2x8;  gold,  found  at 
Soberton,  227;  silver,  of 
William  I.,  near Alresford, 
239 ;  Boman  at  Silchester. 
1x9;  Boman  at  Abbot's 
Ann,  330. 

Coldharbour,  under  Leitb- 
hill,  church,  61, 95. 

Colemore,  222. 

Coleridge,  at  Mndeford,  36>v 

Colgrlmes  mere,  31  J. 

Collingwood  Court  asT^um^ 
xt9. 

Collins,  oommemoraMon  0^ 
by  Wonttwurth,  126. 

Colwell  Fort,  434. 

Compton,  Brntj,  manor 
early  divided,  church 
mentiansd  in  Domesday, 

—»^ Hants,  jshnrdi,    276; 

Down,  Oliver's  battenr,  ib. 
-«-^Bay,    Isle   of  Wight^ 

Chine,  fossils,  425. 
TJ  8 
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COOK. 

Oook,  Oipi,  nonmnant  to, 

xoi. 
Cook*!  CuOt,  LdB  of  Wight, 

view  ftom,  396. 
Coombe,  wild  oountry  mir- 

xoondlnc,  church,  124, 125. 
^— Wood  Home,  iprhigs 

Bapplytng  Hampton  Oonit, 

102. 
Cooper*!   HIU,  view  from, 

Indian    GlvU    Engineers* 

OoUe«,i|6. 
'*Oopennagen,'*  grave,   his- 
tory of;  115. 
Oorbett,  BichanI,  birthplace 

Gorhampten,  cbmeli,  ai6. 
Goeham,  Jnnet.  SUt,  aoi, 

Gotmandene,  5^. 

Cotton,  Bp^  birthplaoe  of; 
116. 

OonUdon,  chnrcfa,  Coort,  12. 

C0WX8, 4x0 ;  diameter  of  the 
town.  West  Oowes  Castle, 
Royal  Tacht  Ekinadron 
Onb,  411;  Bhipboilding, 
'  cfa«rches,Ea0tCowes,4i2; 
line  to  Newport,  414. 

Cowey  Stakes,  the  Thames 
croesed  by  Gnsar  at,  xxx. 

Cowlease  Chine,  42?. 

Cowley,  Us  house  in  Gherts- 
ey,  164. 

Gracknor  Hard,  ^3. . 

Cranbnry  Park,  278. 

Cranl«y,  stat..  chnrch,  159 ; 
coon^  school,  village 
hospital,  walk  Ikom,  to 
Ewnnrst,  x6o. 

Gransb  Sir  Frands,  his  ta- 
pestry mannftotory.  z2o. 

Cranmer,  Arehbp^  manor 
resigned  to  the  crown  by, 
119- 

Grawks,  the,  at  Tlchbome, 
legend  of;  240. 

Crawley,  dinrch,  276. 

H1U,1JQ. 

Creswick,  ms  fitvoorite 
hannt,  i'tq. 

Cripple  F^Isle  of  Wight, 

419* 

Crisp,  Samnd,  retreat  of,  92. 

Crobam,  2j. 

Croker,  J.  W^  gntve  of;  106. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  at  Basing 
Uonse,  285;  batteiy  on 
Compton  Down,  276;  por- 
trait of,  at  Horsley,  278. 

,  Richard,  residence  of, 

in  Hampshire,  277 ;  grave 
of,  278. 

* ^.Thomaa, 


I,  Urthplaoe  of. 


DEAD  man's  rLACK. 


Ckondall, 
Merovinsian  coins  found 
at,  duurch,  218. 

Crooksbury  Hill,  152. 

St.  Gross,  hospital  of;  foun* 
deri  oC  270;  disputes  and 
litigation,  various  doles; 
27X ;  the  diurGh,i72 ;  the 
hall,  274. 

Crowborough  Beacon,  seen 
fh>m  the  North  Downs, 
50. 

Crowhunt,  cfaurdi,  41  •  yew- 
tree,  old  mansions,  now 
fimnhouses;  Place,  42. 

Croydon,  stations,  popula- 
tion, 18;  derivation  of  the 
name,  history,  description 
of  the  town,  19;  sewage 
Ihrm,  ib. ;  manor  and  pa- 
lace, church,  Archbishope' 
monuments,  21;  Whit- 
gift's  hospital,  ib. ;  excur- 
sion fh>m,  2j. 

Crux  Easton.  grotto  cele- 
brated by  Pope,  etymology 

of;  125. 

Crystal  Palace,  the,  17 ;  sta- 
tions, 27,  28. 

Coddington,  88. 

CnflFhells,  in  the  New  Forest, 
fine  rhododendrans,  349. 

Culver  Clifis,  road  fh)m  Ar- 
reton  to,  409. 

Cumberland,  duke  of,  Vir- 
ginia Water  finmed  by, 

— —  Fort,  on  Langston  Har- 
bour, 21J. 


Dairyman's  daughter,  grave 
of  the,  ^. 

Dammaitin,  Eudes  de,  priory 
founded  by,  39. 

Danes,  the,  relics  at  in  Sur- 
rey, slaughter  of,  near 
Gbarlwood,  46;  and  at 
Gatton,  53;  traditionary 
battle  near  Ockley,  camp, 
95,  96 ;  at  Kingston,  103 ; 

.   at  Basing,  282. 

Dane's  Acre,  on  the  Hants 
border,  120. 

Danebury,  camp,  332. 

Danish  war-galley,  229. 

Daphne  mecereon,  found 
wild  in  Harewood  Forest, 

D'Arolay.  Madame^  her  house 
in  West  Humble,  55. 

Day,  Thomas,  his  life  at 
Anningsley,  167. 

Dead  Man's  Plack,  the,.jJ9. 


DULWiOU  WOOD. 

Dean,  chnrdi,  soidob  of  the 
Test  in,  J2i ;  stat.,  339. 

Dee,  Dr.,  the  wizard,  his 
house  at  Mortlake,  1x9. 

Deer  Removal  Act,  effects  of 
the,  34S. 

Deepdene,  the,  im;  various 
owners,  iU  collection  of 
scnliitnre,  $S ;  pictliree^ 
beauty  of  the  Den^  59; 
Chart  F^k,  Betchworth, 
lime  and  cfaestniit  ave- 
nue, 60;  the  fbunder,  139. 

Denbiee;  near  Box-hill,  57; 
view  fhnn  the  terrace,  61. 

Denham.  Sir  John,  reeidenoe 
ot,i3A. 

Denmark-hni,  stat.,  26w 

Doiys,  St,  prioiy,  ruins  of, 
joi. 

Detillens  House.  4a 

Devil's  Dyke,  tbe^  310. 

—  Jumps,  the,  three  na- 
tural mouDdB  under  Hind- 
head,  xSj. 

Pnndibowl,  184. 

Dibden,  cborcfa,  J04. 

Dtbdin,  Charles,  birthpbce 
of,  102. 

Dickens,  Charles,  locality  of         ' 
a  scene  from  Oliver  Twis^ 
x6 ;  birthplace  of;  109. 

DUamgerbendi,  in  the  New 
Forest,  3$3. 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  at  Deepdene^       _ 
60.  '^ 

Ditcham  Park,  »>i. 

Ditton,  Lwig,  church,  xi;. 

,  Thames,  stat,  diurcb, 

uj. 

Docks,  Portsmouth,  209; 
Southampton,  jox. 

Dogmersfleld  Park,  pktoiei 
in,  280. 

Doles,  the  woods  ot  33Cl 

Donne,  Dr.,  residence  o(  in 
Mitdiam,  102. 

Dorking,  stat.,  $7, 9$ ;  dtut*         H 
tion,  church,  57 ;  fowto;  58; 
walks,  and  excursion^  ib. 

Drake  Hill,  old  name  of  8t 
Catherine's,  near  Ouild* 
ford,  legends  of,  7& 

Droxford,  chur^  227. 

Druxnmond,  Heniy,  duudi 
buUt  tfjr,  at  Altmry,  66; 
** cathedral"     hi  AUmiy 

Dude,  Stephen,  x)i,  169. 
Duels  in  Battenea  flek^t5; 

on  Wimbledon  CoauDon, 

99;    on    Putney  Heath, 

X16;  at  Bam  iClmB,ii8. 
Duiwich  Wood,  17 ;  Btai,28{ 

college  of  "  God's  Oift "  at, 
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DT7LWI0H,  KOBTH. 

Btory  of  the  fonnder,  79 ; 

library,  diapel,  Dew^baUd- 

ings,  80;  picture-gallery, 

81. 
Thilwich,  North,  stat.,  79. 
Dummer  church,  bnuis  with 

rhyming  inscrlpUon,  288. 
Dnnbridge,  stat,  J38. 
Dunnose,   promontory,  196, 

397- 
Dnnafold,  church,  i8x 
Diippa's  Hill,  view  from,  22* 
Duver,  the,  ferry  from,  to 

Bembridge,  391. 


Eaglehurst,  on  Southampton 
Water.  104. 

EarLiwood,  stat,  A^lnm  for 
Idiots,  44. 

Earthworks  in  Surrey:  on 
Holwood  Hill,  25;  on  the 
hills  aboTe  Gaterham,  ji ; 
Hanstiebury,  61;  Danish 
camp  on  Holmbnry  Hill, 
96;  camp  on  Farley 
Heath,  67;  intrenchment 
near  Famham,  152;  at 
Asbtead,  9a ;  on  Wimble- 
don Oommon,  xoo ;  on  St 
Geoi^'s  Hill,  x6o;  near 
Hascombe,  179. 

—  in  Hampshire:  Caesar's 
Gaxnp,  Aldertfhot,  174 ; 
Roland's  Castle^  199;  Tu- 
norbuiy,  117 ;  camp  at 
Grondall.  ai8 ;  on  Old  Win- 
chester HiU,  227 ;  Winkles- 
bury  Circle,  282;  camp  at 
ElllsQeld,  28; ;  Nosbury 
lUngs,  290;  intrenchment 
on  Mortimer  Heath,  jio ; 
on  Beacon  Hill,  J2j ;  camp 
on  Ladle  HiU,  tb. ;  in- 
trendiment  <m  E^uiy 
HlU,  315  i  camp  on  Bury 
Hill,  129 ;  on  Quarley  Hill, 
Daiwbury,j22;  fialksbury, 
the  Devil's  Dyke,  jjo; 
Worldbury  Mount,  141 ; 
intrenchment  atThnsbnry, 
14a;  Tatcfabnry  Mount, 
14] :  Bnckland  BingB,  JiB ; 
St.  Catherine's  Hill.  J70. 

Bashing,  House,  x8a 

Eaaton,  church,  241. 

,'Isle  of  Wight,  414. 

Eastwick  Park»  146. 

Edingdon,  Bishop^  his  work 
in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
248;  his  chantry,  250. 

Edward  I.,his_pu]thase  from 


XNB0X7SN. 

Edward  II.,  at  Byfleet,  169; 
in  Woolmer  Forest,  196. 

Edward  lU.,  scene  of  his 
death,  X2i. 

jEfflngham,  church,  147. 

Ilgbury  HiU,  intrenchment 
on,j25. 

Egbam,  stat.,  i|j;  church, 
modem,  monuments  ftx)m 
the  old  church,  altar- 
piec^  the  Vicarage  House, 
Sir  John  Denham's  ^resi- 
denoe,  road  to  Beading 
from,  114. 

ladebuiy.  old  name  of  St 
Anne^sHni,i65. 

Elephant  and  Castle,  stat,  27. 

Elfrida,  nunnery  founded  by, 

_1J9. 

EUng,  church,  34}. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  enter- 
tained -at  Croydon,  20; 
memorials  ot  at  Loaeley, 
150;  visits  to  Famham, 
X5j;  entertained  at  Bed- 
dington,  85;  interview 
with  Essex  at  Nonsuch, 
88;  at  Sutton,  144;  oiter- 
tained  at  Mitdiam,  X02: 
free  grammar  school  es- 
tabUahed  by,  xb. ;  her  gift 
to  Lord  Howard,  X07; 
visits  to  Dr.  Dee,  119;  at 
Richmond,  her  death  tnere, 
I2X ;  entertained  at  Elve- 
tham,  279;  grant  of;  to 
Walloon  refugees,  jox ; 
charter  granted  to  Andover 
by,  jia 

EUzabeth  Woodvllle,  place 
of  her  imprisoxmient  and 
death,  t6. 

i   Princess,    grave    of; 

monument  to,  403. 

Ellingham,  churdi,  Spanish 
altfU7>iece  in,  375. 

EUlsfield,  circular  camp  at, 
28}. 

Ehns,  the,  near  Epsom,  ox. 

— — ,  Gomish,  avenue  o(  at 
Stratfield  Saye,  3x4. 

Elson,  Fort,  2x2. 

ElBtead.  church,  x8i. 

Elvetham,  church,  HaU, 
279. 

Ember  Court.  lo; . 

Embley  Park,  near  Baamej, 

117- 

Emery  Down,  hamlet,  350. 

Empdiott,  church,  222. 

Emsworth,  stat,  oyster  fish- 
ery, fig-trees,  2x5. 

Enamels,  collection  of,  at 
Deepdene,  59. 

Enbouin,  the,  J24. 


FABBINGTON. 

Englefleld  Green,  136. 

Enham,  King's,  Knight's 
churches,  326. 

Epsom,  stat,  situation  and 
celebrities  of,  89;  reputa- 
tion as  a  watering-place, 
races  and  racecourse,  90; 
churches.  Royal  Medical 
Benevolent  College,  walks 
over  the  Downs,  91. 

Ermyn  street,a  Roman  road, 
291. 

Esher,  stat,  dhurch,  106; 
Place,  Woteey's  Tower, 
X08. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  at  Nonsuch. 
88. 

Ethelbald  of  Wessex.  grant 
of,  to  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester, 152. 

Ethelwold,  Earl,  scene  of  his 
murder,  33a. 

Evelyn,  Sir  John,  altar-tomb 
to,j8. 

— ,  John,  grave  and  mo- 
nument of,  63 :  Ubrary, 
plantations  of,  04 ;  bas-re- 
Uefb  at  Nonsuch,  89;  his 
visit  to  Pirford  Park,  X41; 
at  Portsmouth,  205. 

Evershed's  Rough,  memorial 
cross,  69. 

Eversley,  drarchand  rectory, 
282. 

Swell,  stat.,  89,  92;  church, 

Ewburst,  drive  trom  Albuiy 

to,  67. 
Ezbury,  church.  House,  313. 
Exe,the,3Xi. 
Exton,  church,  226. 


Fair,  Crovdon,  X9. 
— ~  of  Kii^^n,  X05. 

of  Winchester,  24  j. 

,  great  Weyhill,  330. 

Fareham,  stat,  tnide,  pot- 
teries of,  23X. 
Farindons,  44. 
Farley,  chureh,  and  Wood, 

JO. 

Heatb,68. 

Farlington,  church,  200. 
Famborough,  stat.,  "gate" 

to  Aldershot,  Park,  172. 
Farnham,  stat,  history   of 

the  castle,  X52;    church, 

worthies    of,  X53;    hops, 

154. 
Farringfbrd,  near  Alum  Bay, 

FaiTington,  222. 


Ui 


mimx. 


VAWLET. 

Fawley,  church,  J04. 

Felooart,  a^ 

Felton,  John,  Dake  of  Back- 

ingham  murdered  by,  205. 
Fern   HiU,  Isle   of  Wight, 

402. 
Fetcham,  church.  Park.  14$. 
Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 

J22. 

Finchdean,  199. 
Fir,  Scotch,  plantations  of.  in 
Surrey,  5;  in  Hampshire, 

Fishboume  (h«ek.  40X. 

Fisbhonse,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  40X. 

Fishing  lakee^  in  Sorrey,  19. 

Flamstead,  his  rectory,  46. 

Flaxman,  bas-relief  by.  In 
Croydon  diurch,  21;  sta- 
tues at  Deepdene,  59; 
original  drawings  of  his 
Dante  and  JCschylus,  ib. ; 
monuments  by.  in  ^som 
church,  91;  In  Sshe^ 
church,  106;  monument 
in  Egham  church,  134; 
bas-relief,  la  Chertsey,  16^ ; 
in  Richmond  dmrch,  x26 ; 
in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
250 ;  in  diristchurch,  j68. 

Fleet  Pond,  stat,  coustrue- 
tion  of  the  line  at,  279. 

Fleming,Ghief-Justioe,montt- 
ment  to,  290. 

Food  House,  44. 

Fordlngbridge,  stat.,  chnrdi, 
J76. 

Forest  Hill,  near  London, 
walk  to  Dulwich  from, 
17- 

Forests  in  Hampshire : 
Woolmer,  196 ;  Bere,  200 ; 
Alice  Holt,  2X8;  Hare- 
wood,  1  ?9 ;  the  New  Forest, 
341, 356. 

Fortibns,  Isabella  de.  Isle  of 
Wightsold  by,  381 ;  build- 
ings at  Carisbrooke  erected 
by.  406;  her  burial  places 
436. 

Forts,  near  Ooeport,  212 ;  on 
Fortsdown,  2jj ;  near 
Portsmouth,  213;  on  the 

Isle  of  Wight,  393, 4M- 

Fossils,  found  in  Smrey: 
ammonites,  nautilus,  near 
Nutfield,36;  inBletchlng- 
ley  Tunnel  41;  teeth, 
8hellB,in  BagMhot  sand,  112. 

•^—  in  Hampshire:  of  Christ- 
church  Bfl^f  361. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wighi, 

384, 388. 

Fox,    Charles    Jamec^    his 


TUSTLET, 

house  at  St.  Anne's  HID, 

166. 
Fox,  Bp.,  diantry,  Windies- 

ter,  257. 
Foxe.  the  martyrologist,  at 

Beigate,  50. 
Foxhills  in  Snrr^,  166. 
Foxlease,  in  the  'Sew  Forest, 

349- 

Franciscans,  three  distin- 
guished, bom  at  Ockham, 
142. 

Fratton,  near  Portsmouth, 
202. 

Freemantle  Park,  wolf 
caught  in,  322. 

French  refugees,  manufno- 
tures  introduced  into 
Wandsworth  by.  X14. 

Frensham,  church,  iamous 
caldron.  158. 

_  Common,  the  geology  ot, 
183. 

Ponds,  view  of,  ttom 

Leith  Hill,  61. 

Frescoes,  at  Ghaldon.  37 ;  St. 
Mary, Guildford,  76;  tynd- 
hurst,  349 ;  Osborne,  41 1 ; 
EastWellow,  338;  Whit- 
well,  418 ;  Winchfield,  280. 

Freshwater,  a  pond,  313* 

1  village,   church,   42<}; 

Forts.  434. 

Gate,     Morland,     the 

painter,  at,  geology,  4261 

—  Peninsula,  excursions  to 
the,  4?o;  coast  walk.  434. 

Fridley  Meadows,  disappear* 
ance  of  the  Mole  in,  55; 
Farm,  57. 

Frlmley,  village  of,  i'72. 

Froxiield,  view  from,  198. 

Froyle  Park,  218. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  comparison 
of  Surrey  to  a  cinnamon- 
tree,  I ;  remarks  of,  on  the 
Abbots  of  Guildford.  74; 
Wandle  trout,  84;  cba- 
xacter  of  Binop  Oorbett, 
89;  of  Arcbbp.  Heath, 
138;  Hanmshire  described 
by,  191:  honey,  191;  re- 
mark of,  on  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's godson,  216  ;  Titeh- 
field  trout,  honourably 
mentioned,  228 ;  at  Bastaag 
House,  286. 

Fuller's  earth,  bedsx>f^  found 
at  Nutfield.  36. 

Fullerton,  stat..  340. 

Funtley,  iron  inill  at,  232. 

Abbey,  near  Titdifleld, 

grant  ^t,  to  Wriothesley, 
232. 


e 

Oainsborough,  grave  of,  129. 

Gallibnry  Down,  British  set- 
tlementi  408. 

Gardens,  market,  in  Surrey, 
compared  to  Flemish,  16. 

Gardiner.  Bp.,  Ghantry  of; 
Winchester.  257. 

Garland's  Grove,  x&ear  Ep- 
som, 91. 

Garrett,  burlesque  electtqiQ 
of.  97. 

Gatcombe,  chnicfa.  House, 
41J. 

Gatten,  Isle  of  Wight.  395. 

Gatton  Park  and  House,  34; 
picture  galleiy,  church, 
traditionary  battle,  ancient 
privilege,  52. 

Gaynesforda^  cAd  mansion  of 
the,  42. 

Geolog  v  of  Surrey,  6. 

or  Hampshire,  102. 

of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

384. 388. 

George  I.,  equestrian  statue 
of,  288. 

n.,  visits  ot,  to  Bam 

Elms,  118. 

Geoii^'s  Down,  St.,  Isle 
of  Wight,  409. 

Hill,    St,  height   oC 

views  fjrom,  intrenchment 
on,  160. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  his  birth- 
plaoe,ii6;  school,  102; his 
early  residence,  194. 

Gibbons,  Grinling.  carvings 
by,  at  Famham,  153;  at 
Hack  wood,  288. 

Gillkicker  Point,  Fort,  212. 

GUpin.  William,  school  pre- 
sided over  by,  88;  de- 
scriptions of  the  New 
Forest  by,  345.  34S;  vi- 
carage, grave  of,  357- 

Giordano,  Luca,  picture  Ij, 
in  Merton  church,  lox. 

Gipsy  Hill,  stat.,  27. 

Glanvllle  William,  his  grave 
at  Wotton,  curious  wUl  of; 
64. 

Glass,  stained,  in  Surrey: 
Abinger,  65;  Addlestone, 
i6i;  Albuiy,d6,67;A8h- 
tead,  92 ;  Betchwortii,  54 ; 
Bletchingl^,  37;  Great 
Beokham,  146;  fiackland, 
«;  Chertsey,  164;  Ooid. 
naiteur,  61;  Oompton, 
x$x ;  Cranley,  160;  (Sow- 
hurst,  42;  Croydon,  21; 
Famham,  153;  Gatton, 
52;  Gufldford,  94;  Has- 
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GLASS. 


Horley,  45; 


ley,  148;  King- 
Leatherhead, 


combe,  x^ 
WesfcHom 

Bton,  104, 

oj;  MicUeham,  94;  Nut- 
field,  ;6;   Uckham,  142; 

Ockley,  96;  Oxtead,  30; 
Boehampton,  117;  Shack- 
leford.  181 ;  Stoke  d'Aber- 
non,  140, 141 ;  Tandridge, 
jo;  Waltoia,  loo;  West 
Wickham,  25;  Wimble- 
don, 98 ;  Windleeham,  1 39 ; 
Worpleadon,  176. 
Olaae,  ttaioed,  in  Hamp- 
shire :  Aldershot,  174 ; 
Bramdean,  114;  Borame- 
mouth,  17J;  Bnrghclere, 
3221  Christchnrdi,  j66; 
Lower  Glatford,  3i9i  S^* 
Croea,  27J ;  Qrately,  }J2  ; 
Havant,  200;  South  Hay- 
ling,  217 ;  High  Cliff,  362 ; 
Hnrsley,  278 ;  Itchen 
Stoke,  242;  Longpariah, 
J  28;  Lyndhnrst,  J49; 
Meon  Stoke,  227  ;  West 
Heon,  224;  Portsmouth 
Garrison  Chapel,  208 ; 
Bomsey,  331 »  Wherwell, 
IJ9 ;  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, 250,  255;  Win- 
chester College,  202,  26;. 

in  the  isle  of  Wight: 

Arreton,409;  Bonchurch, 
J97;  Newport,  403;  Eyde, 
J89 ;  Rhanklin,  J96 ;  Yent- 
nor,  JQ9;  Whippingham, 
414;  Yarmouth,  429. 

Glory,  the,  at  the  Deepdene, 
60. 

Goldaming,  stat,  church, 
▼icars  of,  177 ;  manufac- 
tures, special  **  illustra- 
tion," tradition,  178 ; 
artists  residing  at,  excur- 
sions from,  179 ;  high  road 
to  Portsmouth  ftom,  184. 

GodshiU,  church,  monu- 
ments, 415. 

Godstone,  church,  Boman 
remains,  j8;  seats  in  the 
neighbourhood,  J9. 

,  station,  41. 

Godwin,  Earl,  traditionary 
retirement  of,  31- 

Godwin,  Wm.,  grave  of,  373. 

Goffe,  Thomas,  rector  of 
EastClandon,  148. 

Golden  Farmer,  the,  139. 

Grove,  165. 

Hill,  fort,  4J4- 

Gomer,  fort,  212. 
Gomohall,  stat.,  the  manor, 

66. 
Goodworth,  church,  339. 


HAMPSHIBB. 

Gore  Cliff,  geological  fea- 
tures, 42a 

Fort,  212. 

Gosport,  stat.,  steam  ferry, 
214;  history,  churches. 
Royal  Victualling  Yard, 
2x1 ;  Haslar  Hospital, 
forts,  212. 

Gracious  Pond.  ij8. 

Grafham  Grange,  church, 
179. 

Grange,  the,  in  Hampshire, 

Chine,  42J, 

Grately,  stat., 
held  at,  church,  332. 

Gresham,  Sir  John,  house 
built  by,  40. 

Grosvenor-road,  stat.,  26. 

GniLDPOBD,  170;  ancient 
trade,  commarket,  71 ; 
castle,  72;  hospital,  73; 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinitv, 
75 ;  St,  Mary's  church,  76 ; 
St.  Nicholas,  77;  Guild- 
hall, 77 ;  Grammar  School, 
vaults,  78;  St.  Catherine's 
chapel,79;  walk  toLoeeley, 

Gundimore,  Sir  Walter  Scott 

at,  363. 
Gunpowder-mills,  in   Chil- 

worth  vale,  69;  at  Ewell 

and  Maiden,  89. 
Gurnard  Bay,  414. 
Gwent,  etymology  ol^  187. 


Haooombe  Bottom,  184. 
Hackbridge,  stat.,  84. 
Hackwood    Park,  pictures, 

portraits,  288. 
Haling  House,  22. 
Hale  or  Heale,  church,  86. 
Ham  House,  cedars,  114. 

,  near  Richmond.  128. 

Hamble,  alien  cell,  230. 
Creek,  landing  of  West 

Saxons  and  of  Jutes  in, 

229;  Danish  war  galley, 

230. 
Hambledon,     Surrey,    road 

from  Hasoombe  to,  church, 

ancient  yews,  180. 
Hants,     fox -hounds, 

cricket,  227;  Charles  IL 

at,  church,  228. 
Hammer  Ponds,  183. 
Hammond,    Dr.,    grant   of 

Chertsey  manor  to,  164. 
Hampshire,  skeleton   tours 

in,  12;  extent  and  history, 

Hampshire  Gap,  187 ;  an- 

ti4uitiee,i9o;  products  and 


BEATHOOTS. 

manufactures,  191;  geology 
and  traveller's  view,  192 ; 
art  collections,  194. 

Hampton  Court,  stat.,  X05. 

ijodge,  152. 

''Hangers,"  etymology  of, 
223. 

Hannay,  his  description  of 
Croydon,  19. 

Himnington,  322. 

Hanstiebury,  circular  camp, 
61. 

Harbours :  Brading,  392 ; 
Christchurch,  364 ;  Cowes, 
411;  Langston,  213; 
Newtown,  428 ;  Port»- 
mouth,  202 ;  Southamp- 
ton, 291. 

Harbridge,  church,  380. 

Hardway.  village,  205. 

Harestone  Park,  30. 

Harewood  Forest,  remains 
of,  Earl  Ethelwold's  obe- 
lisk, 339. 

Harrowsley  Green,  45, 46. 

Hartley  Institute,  South- 
ampton, 297. 

Wintney,  church,  281. 

Hasoombe,  church,  beech  a 
landmark,  179. 

Haslar  Hospital,  near  Go»- 

port,  2X2. 

Haslemere,  stat.,  trade, 
church,  traditions,  beech- 
tree,  185. 

Hatchlands,  Surrey,  X48. 

Hatherwood  Point,  434. 

Havant  Junct.  Stat.,  church, 
200. 

Haven-street,  church,  402. 

Hawke,  Lord,  monument 
for,  290. 

Hawker,  Col.,  sporting  quar- 
ters of,  359. 

Hawkley  Hanger,  View 
from,  22). 

Haydon's-lane,  stat.,  xoo. 

Hayes,  Pitt's  residence,  2f . 

Hayling  Island,  stat.,  brid^ 
216;  North  and  South 
Hayling,  salterns,  Tunor- 
bury,  217. 

Hay  ward  Mill,  view  on  the 
descent  to.  House,  ruins  ol^ 
J56.  35». 

HeadboumeWorthy,  churrh, 
mutilated  sculpture,  276. 

Headley,  church,  fine  view 
from  the  churchyard,  9X. 

Headon  Head,  north  extre- 
mity of  Alum  Bay,  432. 

Heath,  Archbishop,  his  re-, 
tirement,  X38. 

Heathcote,  Sir  Wlllam, 
churches  built  by,  277, 
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Heathfleld,   near  Fareham, 

Heckfleld  Place,  ii6. 
Helen's,  St.,  roadstead,  21^ ; 
the  Daver,  prioiy,  chnrch, 

Green,  Castle,  )9i. 

Helps,  Sir  Arthur,  hia  pot- 
tery works,  2J1 ;  hlB  grave, 

Hempage  Wood,  cut  down 
by  Bishop  Wakelyn,  242. 

Hengistbaiy  Head,  geolo- 
gical Btnictnre,  etymo- 
logy, J70. 

Henrietta  Maria,  house  in 
Surrey  purchased  for, 
99 ;  grant  of  Oatlands  to, 
iij. 

Heniy  I.,  bridge  built  by  his 
Queen,  141. 

II.,  council  held  by,  at 

Bishop's  Waltham,  2J0; 
at  Leap,  114. 

III.,  birthplace  of,  245 ; 

Famham  Castle  razed  by, 
152. 

V^  Sheen  palace  rebuilt 

by.  121. 

VI^    portrait    of,    at 

Alton,  219. 

VIL,  place  of  hia  death, 

121. 

Vin,  nursed  at  Byfleet, 

169;  hunting-lodge  built 
by,  2j;  visits  of,  to  Crow- 
hurst  PLaoe,42;  building 
at  Nonsuch,  88;  grant  to 
Sir  Richard  Weston,  141; 
Eaher  sold  to,  107 ;  palace 
built  by,  113 ;  palace  of,  at 
Woking,  170;  forts  built 

by,203.  J59>i94«4Ti.429> 
4)4;  meeting  with  Charles 
V.  at  Winchester,  246; 
the  Slanders  galle3r8  visited 
hy,  294;  entertained  at 
Appnlduroombe,  416. 
^.Prince  of  Wales,  in- 
tended residence  of,  281. 

—  of  Blois,  fortress  built 
by,  152;  hospital  founded 
t^,  270;  castles  built  by, 
265,  277 ;  palace  built  by, 
2;o. 

Herbert,  Mr.  E.  C,  memo- 
rial window  to,  at  High- 
clere,  J24. 

Heriard  Park,  288.. 

Heme,  stat,  J64. 

Heme  HiU  Junct  Stat.,  27. 

Heron  Court,  371. 

Hersham,  church,  112. 

Hertmore,  road  from  God- 
ahning  to,  181. 


H0P60K. 
Heylyn,  P«ter,  bis  rectory, 

Hid?*l8le  of  Wight,  J96. 

High  CUflT,  or  Bothsay  Castle, 
curiosities,  362. 

Highclere  Park,  house,  pic- 
tures, ja;  history  of  the 
manor,  church.  124. 

Hillbury.  intrencAiment  with 
single  vallum,  152. 

Hilsea  Lines,  202,  2)7. 

Hindhead,  seen  firom  the 
North  Downs,  50;  from 
Leith  HilU  81;  view  of. 
from  Newland's  Comer, 
68 ;  from  the  Hog's  Back, 
152;  murder  on,  ascent 
from  Frensham  Common, 
height,  geological  struc- 
ture, i8j;  the  watershed 
of  the  district.  184. 

Hinton,  in  Catherington 
parish,  201. 

Ampner,  church.  House, 

— -Park,  in  the  New  Forest, 

354* 

HnutscUling,  the,  of  St.  Boni- 
face, ^2. 

Hoe  Place,  house  built  by 
Sir  Edward  Zouch,  170. 

Hoi(  Lane,  frx>m  Polesden  to 
Bianmorft  Common,  147. 

Hog's  Back  described,  views 
from,  beyond  Pnttenham, 
151. 

HogsmiU  River,  89. 

Hollycombe,  in  Hampshire, 
199. 

Holmbury  HIU,  camp  on,  96. 

Holmes,  Sir  Robert,  Governor 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  430; 

.  visited  by  Charles  II.,  419 ; 
his  monument,  4ja 

Holmesdale,  valley  ol^  tra- 
dition, 41. 

Holms^ey,  stat.,  J5^ 

Holmwood,  Stat.,  Common, 

9$- 
Holwood  Hill,  Intrenchment 

on,  25. 
Holyboume,  church,  219. 
Hook,  J.   Ci  residence  of, 

M9. 
Hookwood,  40;  Farm.  45. 
Hope,  H.  T.,  his  cottage  on 

Box-hill,  55;  residence  of; 

58. 
HopUns,  Vulture,  98. 
Hops,   cultivation    of,   and 

trade  in,  at  Famham,  154 ; 

gardens    in    Hampshire, 

219. 
Hopson,   Sir  Thomas,    his 

birthplace,  398. 


IVOBD. 

Hordle  (Hoid  well),  on  Christ- 
church  Bay,  foasils,  361 ; 
church.  Shakers,  362. 

Horley,  stat,  chuich,  45. 

Horadean,  201. 

Home  Ca^e,  church,  46. 

Horringford,  stat,  408. 

Horaeli,  church,  rose-gar- 
dens at,  171. 

Horsebridge,  stat,  341. 

"RonHey/'  East,  chnidi. 
Towers,  147. 

»  West,  church.  Place, 

148. 

Horselydown,  church  at,  16. 

Horse  Sand  Fort,  215. 

Horton  Manor,  91. 

Hospitallers,  Knigfata,  ad- 
ministrators of  the  St 
Cross  charity,  273* 

House  of  Industry  in  the  Me 
of  Wight,  414. 

Howard,  Charles,  his  re- 
treat, 138. 

k  John,  residence  ot  31^. 

oi  EflQngham,  Lord,  his 

mansion,  21;   his   grave, 
48. 

Howitt,  William,  scenery  of 
the  New  Forest  described 
by,  350. 

Howley,  Archbp.,  tomb  of, 
24 ;  memorial  window, 
322. 

Hreutfbrd,  the,  of  Bede,  34;. 

Hull,  Mr.,  tower  on  LeiUi 
Hill  built  by,  62. 

Humble,  West,  stat,  95. 

Hunton,  church.  289. 

Hursley  Park,  277 ;  modem  * 
house,    pictures,    church, 
stained  windows,  278. 

Hurst  Castle,  position,  de- 
fences of,  359;  King 
Charles's  imprisonment  in, 
360. 

Hurstbome  FriorB,  park, 
memorials  of  SLr  Isaac 
Newton,  pictures,  326;  the 
Wallop  family,  church. 
J27. 

Tarrant,  church,  326. 

Hyde  Abbey,  site  of,  268. 

church,  376w 

Hydon  Heath.  Ball,  rhyme 
touching,  i8a 

Hythe,  near  Southampton, 
303 ;  church,  309. 


Ibbesley,  dimch,  river  view 

^75- 
Idsworth  Park,  199. 
Iford,  Hampshire,  371. 
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mP  STONE. 

Imp  Stone  on  Mortimer 
Heath,  iixx. 

Indastrial  Sdiool  on  Brock- 
ham  Qreen,  54. 

Inkpen  Hill,  height  of,  J25. 

Inskipp,  residence  of;  1*79. 

Jntrenchments,  «ee  Earth- 
works. 

Iron,  grave  slab  at  Grow- 
hnrst,  42;  old  forge  at 
Ahiiwer  ^unmer,  65 ;  ore, 
HengiBlrary  Head,  J70. 

Itchen.  the,  road  to  Win- 
chester by  the  vallej  of. 
Joined  by  the  Arle  and 
Candover,  241;  Winches- 
ter on,  241 ;  bridge  cross- 
ing, bailt  by  StSwitbnn, 
266;  walk  up  the  val- 
ley of,  276;  Bishopstoke 
on,.  290:  Southampton  on, 
291;  Bittern  on,  joi ; 
floating  bri^  across,  104. 

— —  Abbas,  church,  242. 


Jaekman's  Chine,  '423, 424. 

Jacob's  Island,  scene  of  an 

-  incident  in  *  Oliver  Twist/ 
16. 

James  I,  his  grant  to  Dr. 
Hammond,  164;  to  Sir 
Benjamin  Tichbome,  240; 
at  Winchester,  246;charter 
granted  to  Newport,  402. 

Jews'  Hoei^tal  at  Norwood, 
26. 

John,  King,  Magna  Gharta 
granted  by,  ij6;  abbeys 
founded  by,  joo. 

John's,  St,  church,  Horsely- 
down,  architecture  of.  16. 

,  in  the  Isle  of  Wl|^t, 

392. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  at  Streatham, 
8j. 

Jones,  Inigo,  house  near 
Bletchingley  built  by,  j«7 ; 
additions  to  Oatlands,  xu; 
mansion  originally  de- 
signed by,  24J;  taken 
prisoner  at  Basing,  286; 
alterations  at  the  Yyne, 
287. 

Jonson,  Ben,  at  Swain's 
Farm,  f  3. 

Joyce,  Eev.  J.  G.,  his  explo- 
ration 6f  the  site  of  Sil- 
cheeter,  118. 

Juniper  Hall,  Ftench  colony 

—  2uil,94. 


KNTaHTOK. 


Katherine,  Queen  of  Henry 
v.,  place  of  her  death,  16. 

Keble,  Bev.  J.,  churches 
built  by,  277;  memorials 
to,  278,  371 ;  place  of  his 
death,  J7J. 

Ken,  Bishop,  his  vicarages, 
125,  424;  at  Winchester, 
a58,  259. 

Een^ey,  stat.,  29. 

Kent,  gardens  laid  out  by, 
107. 

Kent  Town,  106. 

Kentwaynes,  j6. 

Kew,  walk  ftom  Bidimond 
to,  village,  church,  artists 
buried  at,  bridge,  129; 
palace,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  ijo;  pleasure- 
grounds,  112. 

Gardens,  stat,  12a 

K^haven,  transit  to  Hurst 
Castle  from,  350 ;  road  to 
Christchurch,  361. 

Kimberham  bridge,  45. 

King  John's  House,  225 

King,  Lord  Chancellor,  monu- 
ment, 142. 

King's  Key.  in  Isle  of  Wight, 
tradition  touching,  401. 

Worthy,  church,  277. 

Kingsclere,  town,  church, 
wildness  of  the  district, 
322. 

Kingsley,  Bev.  Charles,  282. 

Kingston,  near  Portsmouth, 
202. 

,  Me  of  Wi0»t  42i. 

_  on-Thames,  stat,  his- 
torical incidents,  Saxon; 
kings  crowned,  at,  103; 
churches.  Town  Hall, 
King's  Stone,  X04;  annual 
fair,  105. 

Kingston  Heath,  172. 

Kingswood  Lodge,  on 
Cooper's  Hill,  ijt. 

Knaphill,  nui'sery  at,  con- 
vict prisons,  171. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  Evelyn 
portraits  by,  64. 

Knight's  Hill,  8j. 

Knighton,  remains  of  Todor 
mansion  at  410. 

Bottom,  J72. 

Knockholt  Beeches,  seen 
from  Sydenham,  17. 

Knole,  in  Surrey,  x6o. 

Knowle,  Lunatic  Asylimi, 
2|i. 

Knyghton,  story  of  the 
afforestation  ot  the  New 
Forest  by,  344. 


LIPHOOE. 


Ladle  Hill,  camp  on,  32J. 

Ladder  Chine,  422. 

Lady  Cross  Lodge,  New 
Forest  354- 

Lainston  ruined  church, 
story  connected  with,  276. 

Lambert,  General,  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  99. 

Lambert's  Oaks,  founder  of 
the  Oaks  Stakes  at  Epsom, 
87. 

Lambeth,  view  ftom,  96. 

Landport,  a  suburb  of  Ports- 
mouth, 202. 

Lanfranc,  Arcbbp.,  palace 
founded  by,  2a 

Langston  Harbour,  213. 

Languard,  Isle  of  Wight,J96. 

Lauderdale,  Duchess  of,  128. 

Laverstolce,  House,  paper- 
mill,  326. 

Lawrence,  St.,  Cottage,  Well, 
church.  Consumption  Hos- 
pital, 418. 

Leap,  hamlet  of,  313. 

Leatherhead,  stats.,  church, 
excursions  from,  93. 

Leckford,  140. 

Legham,  ancient  manor- 
house,  39. 

Leigh,  walk  fix>m  Reigate 
to,  church,  Place,  ancient 
residence  of  the  Aidemes, 
5^ 

—  Park,  Hants,  200. 

Place,  near  Godstone, 

59- 

Leith-hill,  height  extensive 
view  from,  61;  Tower,  62. 

Leith-hiU  Place,  62. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  residence  of, 
129. 

Lemerston,  Isle  of  Wight, 
424. 

Leonard's,  St.,  ruins  of  a 
bam,  **  spicarium  "  of  the 
monastery,  31  j. 

Levellers,  the,  at  St.  George's 
Hill,  160. 

Lighthouses:  on  St  Cathe- 
rine's Point,  4x9, 420;  off 
the  Needles,  43  j. 

Lilly,  William,  birthplace 
of,  281. 

,  the  astrologer,  residence 

of,  112;  his  grave,  no. 

Limpsfield,  church,  40. 

Lingard,  Dr.,  his  birthplace, 
246. 

Lingfield,  church  with  tombs 
of  the  Oobhams,  Idxnber 
houses,  43. 

Liphook,  stat.,  295;  Pepyt 
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SooBe,    Hamp- 


II8LS. 

At,  196;  road  to  Petexv- 

field,  198. 
Lisle,  Dame  Alida,  story  of; 

grave  of,  375. 
Um,   Stat,  church.   Place, 

197. 
Litchfield,  traditionary  battle 

at,  )2$. 
Little  Park,  near  Wickham, 

128. 
Littleton,  cbnrcfa,  276. 
Liverpool,  Lord,  his  gnests 

at  Goombe  Honae,  T02. 
Lock's  Qreen,  school  chnrch, 

428. 
Lockerley  Hall,  IJ8. 
Loddon,   the,   at   Stratfleld 

Saye,  114. 
London,  view  of;  from  Syden- 
ham, 16. 

bridge,  stat.,  15,  26. 

,  East,  railway,  16. 

,  Sooth,  railway,  26. 

Longley,  Abp.,  grave  of,  24. 
Long  Lane,  Isle  of  Wight, 

190,408. 

—  Stone,  the,  sandstone 
pillar  near  Brixton,  424. 

Longparisb,  church,  128. 

Longstoek,  340. 

Longwood    Ho 
shire,  276. 

Loseley,  walk  fhnn  Guild- 
ford to,  X49;  old-fashioned 
puden,  muniment  room, 
150. 

Loughborough  Park,  stat,26. 

Louis  Philippe,  grave  of,  xij. 

Lowfield  Heath,  4$, 

Lucoombe  Chine,  walk  fhxn 
Shanklin  to,  196. 

Lucy,  Bishop  Godflrey  de,  his 
improvements  at  Alres- 
foid,  238;  his  work  in 
Winchester  Cathedral,  248, 

254- 

Ludgate-hill,  stat,  xf,  t6. 

Ludwell  Spring,  near  Moor 
Park,  155. 

Lumps  Fort,  near  South- 
sea  Castle,  214. 

Lymington.  stat,  railway 
from  Brockenhurst  to,  J5$; 
former  salt-works,  357; 
church,  excursions,  j$8. 

Lyndhurst,  capital  of  the 
New  Forest,  344;  church, 
seats,  entomology,  excur- 
sions fh)m,  349< 

—  road,  stat.,  344> 
Lythe  Hill,  near  Saslemere, 

185. 
Lyttelton,  Lord,  at  Wick- 
ham Court,  25 ;  scene  of 
his  death,  91. 


KBOK. 


Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  at 

Fridley  Farm,  57. 
Magdalen  Hill,  lUr  on,  242. 
Main  Bench,   the,   Isle  of 

Wight,  433. 
Maiden,   powder-mills,  89; 

churdi,  literary  vkar,  92. 

,  New,  stat.,  io2. 

Malsanger,  resideftce  of  the 

Warhams,  321.  1 

MalthuB,  birthplace  of;  63. 
Malwood  Keep,  New  Forest, 

traces  of,  35X- 
Mantell,  Dr.,  his  theory  of 

**  swaUow-holes  "  in  chalk, 

56. 
Manufiustures  in  Surrey,  5. 

in  Hampshire,  192. 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

412, 428. 
Manydown  Park,  321. 
Mapledurham,  199. 
Marble  Hill,  125. 
Marcbwood,  church,  powder- 

magaxines,  341- 
Marden  Park,     soothsaying 

"bourn"  in,  30. 
Market  gardens  of  Bermond- 

sey,  10. 
Markland,  J.  H.,  memorial 

to,  242. 
,  Jeremiah,  place  of  his 

death,  63. 
Martha's,  St.,  Hill,  height  of, 

history  of  the  chapel,  68. 
Martyr's    Worthy,  diurch, 

coped  tomb,  277. 
Marvel,  Isle  of  Wight,  408. 
MarweU  Manor  Farm,  HaII, 

legend  of,  276. 
Mary,  Queen,  her  marriage 

at  Winchester,  255. 
Mary  Bourne,  stat.,  church, 

ford,  325. 
Mary  Bose,  loss  of  the,  204. 
Mary   Week,    St,   church, 

276. 
Maulth  Way,  etymology  at, 

218. 
Meadsted,  stat.,  churdi,  238. 
Medina  river,  the,  character 

of  the  country  £.  of,  379; 

breadth  of  its  estuary,  41 1 ; 

Newport  on,  402. 
Med  way,  stream  Joining  the, 

Mdboume  Lodge,near  Clare- 

mont  109. 
Meon,  East,  church.  Court 

House,  225. 
-: — i  West,  church,  224. 
Stoke,    church,     226 ; 

font,  petrifisu^on   in  the 


honks'  OBCBABD. 

chuioiiyMd,  willow  near, 
227. 

Meonwaxe,  the  iiroviiice  of 
the,  224. 

Merchiston  House,  death 
of  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier  at,  201. 

Merdon  Castle,  ruins  of,  277. 

Merrow,  church,  unique 
bargeboaid,  149. 

Merstham,  tuxmel,  stat,  34; 
diurch  and  village,  fire- 
stone  quarries,  early  rail- 
way. 33. 

House,  33. 

Merston  Manor  House,  410. 

Merton  Abbey,  stat^  Priory, 
church,  xoo;  picture  by 
Giordano,  Lord  Nelson  at, 
xoi. 

i  Lower,  stat.,  101. 

Measley  Down,  4T0. 

Micheldever,  stat,  diurcfa. 
Baring  memorial,  289. 

Mickleham,  church,  94. 

Middleton,  church,  329. 

— ,  Dr.  Conyers,  rectory  oi; 
179- 

Millbrook,  stat.,  343. 

Milford,  Surrey,  stat., 
churdi,  182. 

,  Hants,  church.  Lodge, 

361. 

Water,    in    Hi^^dere 

Park,  321. 

Milland  House,  near  Peters- 
field,  199. 

Milton  Court,  celebrities  of, 
heath,  63. 

Minley  Manor,  279. 

Minstead,  in  the  New  Forest, 
tradition  of,  350. 

Mirables,  Isle  of  Wight  419. 

Mitcham,  Junct.  Stat.,  84; 
stat.,  flower-farms,  101; 
church,  Donne  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  102. 

Moat  House,  Crowhurst  42. 

Mole,  the,  nailboume  ran- 
ning  into,  34;  at  Horley, 
4$ ;  flowing  underground, 
56 ;  apocryphal  etymol<^ 
of,  springs,  57;  bridge 
over,  at  Leatheihead,  93 ; 
bridge  at  PainshlU,  fishery, 
141;  Junction  with  the 
Thames,  islands  formM 
by,  105. 

Molesey,  East  West,  106. 

Hurst  106. 

MoncktoD,  Fort,  2x2. 

Monks'  Grove,  near  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  in  Burrey, 
x66. 

Orchaxd,24. 
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monks'  bbebbobne. 

Monks'  Sherborne,  chnrch, 
chapel  of  the  Priory,  287. 

Monaon,  Lord,  his  house  in 
Surrey,  51. 

Moor  House,  40. 

Park,  situation,  memo- 
Hals  of  Temple  and  Swift, 
154;  grounds  described, 
legends  of,  15$. 

Place,  on  the  Mole,  54. 

Moordown,  37  j. 

Moore  Place,  near  Glare- 
mont,  109. 

Morden,  stat,  church,  101. 

More,  Antonio,  fine  portrait 

,  1^  Thomas,  memorials 

of,  at  Ba3rnards,  160. 

Mores,  the,  of  Loseley,  149. 

Morestead,  church,  275. 

Morland,  the  painter,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  426,  434. 

Morley,  Bp.,  ooll^  founded 
by,  266.     . 

Morris,  Captain,  his  grave, 

Mortimer,  stat.,  314 ;  heath, 
intrenchment  on,  bound- 
ary stone,  320. 

Mortlake,  stat.,  church.  Dee, 
Partridge,  119;  tapestry 
manufactory,  Cromwell 
House,  120. 

Mother  Ludlam's  Cave,  le- 
gend of,  155. 

Motherbank,  roadstead,  on 
the  Hampshire  <x>ast,  214. 

Mottisfont,  stat.,  J41 ;  relics 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel, 
Basingstoke,  preserved  at, 
house  on  the  site  of  an  old 
priory,  J42. 

Mottiston,  church,  Long 
Stone,  424. 

Mount  Clare,  120. 

Felix,     near    Walton, 

III. 

^—  Pleasant,  near  Lyming- 
ton,  J58. 

Mountjjoy,  near  Newport, 
408. 

Moyle's  Court,  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Beckenshaws, 

575- 
Mudeford,  Mqddlford,  j6j; 

Coleridge  at,  }6j. 
Museum  at  Newport,  401 ; 

Ryde,  joo;  Southampton, 

297;  Wmcheater,  267. 
Mynthurst,  53. 
Myrtle  trees,  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  J96, 


HBWroWN. 

K 

Nallboume  in  Marden 
Park,  jo;  at  Merstham, 
J4 ;  theory  accounting  for. 


il' 


Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Charles, 
residence  of,  201;  tomb 
of,  ib. ;  pillar  in  memory 
of,  202;  mortars  brought 
from  Bomarsund  by,  21J. 

,  General  Sir  C.  J.,  monu- 
ment, to  208. 

Natan  Leaga,  the,  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  144. 

Nately  Scures,  church,  282. 

Needles  rocks,  J87  ;  view 
from  the  site  of  tlA  light- 
house, 4J2. 

Nelson,  Lord,  at  Burford 
Bridge,  55;  his  house  in 
Merton,  loi ;  monument 
to,  on  Portsdown,  2^4. 

Netley  Place,  in  Surrey,  66. 

Abbey,  situation, 

foundation,  J04;  the 
ruins,  J05. 

,  stat..  Castle,  the  Hos- 
pital, 308. 

New  Cross,  stat.,  16 ;  B<^al 
Naval  School,  17. 

Forest,  exploration  of 

the,  J42;  history  of  its 
afforestation,  J44;  boun- 
daries, i45;  trees,  J46; 
officials,  147;  last  deer- 
hunts,  J48;  Deer  Removal 
Act,  beasts  of,  146:  capi- 
tal, i44;  death  of  Kufus, 
350;  striking  scenery,  J5J. 

Newark  Priory,  original 
name  of,  ruins,  142. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  pos- 
session of  Claremont,  108. 

Newchurch,  former  extent  of 
parish,  church,  410. 

Newdigate,  a  Weald  village, 
95- 

Newland's  Comer,  view 
from,  68, 149. 

Newport,  stat.,  ancient  im- 
portance of,  St.  Thomas's 
church,  402;  Free  Gram- 
mar School,  museum,  40  j ; 
celebrities,  walks  and 
drives,  404. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  M8S.  of, 
portrait,  J26. 

Valence,  manor  house, 

222. 

Newtown,  decay  of  its  Im- 
portance, church,  salterns, 
428. 

on  the  Enbouzn,  church, 

J24- 


NUTHHATiLTWQ. 

Newtown  Park,  J59. 
Nightingale,  Florence,  birth- 
place, early  residence  of, 

Nine-mile  Water,  the,  source 

of;  33J. 

Ningwood  Green,  near  Yar- 
mouth, 428. 

Niton,  source  of  the  East 
Yar  near,  409;  church, 
419;  ascent  of  St  Cathe- 
rine's from,  ib. 

Noah's  nuts,  fossils,  42  ^ 

Node  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight, 
409. 

No  Man's  Land  Fort,  215. 

Nonsuch  Park,  ancient 
palace,  88 ;  bas-reliefs, 
lilacs  o(;  89. 

Norblton,  grammar  school, 
church,  102. 

Norbury  Park,  55, 93. 

Nore  Hill,  the,  streams 
rising  on,  222. 

Nork  Park,  Banstead,  87. 

Norman  Court,  park,  with 
beeches,  historically  inte- 
resting, jj8. 

Norris  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight, 
412. 

North  Downs,  pedestrian 
tour,  14;  scenery,  geolo- 
gical structure  of,  50; 
western  extremity,  at 
Butser  Hill,  201. 

Northam,  a  suburb  of  South- 
ampton, 291. 

Northcourt,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Nor^erwood   House,   New 

Forest,  J49. 
Northwood,  Isle  of  Wight, 

414- 

Norton,  Col.  Richard,  resi- 
dence of,  239. 

,  near  Yarmouth,  4J0. 

Norwood,  Junct.  Stat.,  18. 

-> —  Cemetery,  27. 

,  Lower,  stat.,  26. 

,  Upper,  18,  84. 

Nosbury  Rings,  intrench- 
ment, 290. 

Noviomagus,  supposed  site 
of,  25. 

Nower  or  Nore,  the,  name 
for  a  wooded  height,  63. 

Nunwell  Park*  Isle  of 
Wight,  i92. 

Nursling,  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery, ancient  intrench- 
ment in,  J42. 

Nntfield,  church,  beds  of 
fuller's  earth,  36, 

Nutshalling,  J42. 
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Oak  trees,  the  King's,  near 
Waverley,  158;  Groach, 
at  Addlestone,  161;  Gos- 
pel, at  Cheriton,  241 ;  of 
the  New  Forest,  J46; 
blossoming  at  Christmas, 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  J5J. 

Oakley,  church,  Hall,  jax. 

Oakwood  Chapel,  96. 

Oatlands,  old  palace  and 
park.  Hotel,  the  Grotto, 
113. 

Observant  Friars,  honse  of, 
in  ancient  Richmond,  122. 

Observatory  at  Bnry  Hill, 
6j;  in  Richmond  Old 
Park,  153. 

Ockham  Park,  diurch, 
schools,  Franciscans,  142. 

Ockley,  stat.,  traditionary 
battle,  95 ;  old  custom  of, 
well  and  school-house,  96. 

Odiham  Castle,  280;  church, 
grammar  acbooU  celebri- 
ties of,  281. 

Oglander,  Sir  John,  his  pre- 
sent to  King  Charles,  joj. 

Oglethorpe,  General,  his 
house  at  Godalming,  i^S. 

Old  Kent  Road,  stat.,  26. 

Park,  Isle   of  Wight, 

Oldham  the  poet  at  Croy- 
don, 22. 

"Onion's  Hole,"  Silchester, 
i>7- 

Onslow,  Arthur,  monument 
to,  at  Guildford,  75. 

Orange-trees,  the  first  grown 
in  England,  86. 

Orchard,  the,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  410. 

Orderic  Vitaiis,  afforestation 
of  the  New  Forest  related 

Orleans  House,  12$. 

OsBOBMS,  history,  objects  of 
art,  extent  of  the  estate, 
412. 

Osbrook,  old  half-timber 
house  at,  95. 

Otterboume,  church,  278. 

Ottershaw  Park,  166. 

Overton,  stat.,  fishing,  ex- 
cursion from,  J2I. 

Owslebury  Church,  tradition, 

Oxendrove,  the  ancient,  325. 

Oxenford  Grange,  rebuilt 
from  Pugin's  designs,  tra- 
dition of,  x8o. 

Oxtead,  church  and  village, 
39- 


PBPTS. 


Painshm,  beautifiil  gardens, 
141. 

Paintings  in  Surrey:  the 
Deepdene,  $9 ;  Dulwich, 
.80;  ceiling  at  Woodoote, 
91 ;  at  Norbury,  94 ;  altar- 
piece  in  Mortlake  church, 
119. 

—  in  Hampshire:  ceiling 
in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
251 ;  at  Mottisfont,  142. 

Palm  House,  the  great,  Kew, 
III. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  his  house 
in  Hampshire,  337;  sta- 
tues o«;  J02,  J  M. 

Pan  Down,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  408. 

Park  Grange,  Beaulieu,  cha- 
pel and  larm-house,  jij.    . 

Park  Hatch,  near  Hasoombe, 

Parker,  Abp.,  Elizabeth's 
host  at  Croydon,  20. 

Parkhurst  Forest,  Isle  of 
Wight,  427. 

—  Prison,  barracks,  414. 
Parkstone,     near    Bourne- 
mouth, J74. 

Partridge,  astrologer,  grave 
of,  119. 

Riulet,  Sir  WiUiam,  addi- 
tions to  Basing  House  by, 
284. 

Paulsgrove  Quay,  2)7. 

Paultons,  in  the  New  Forest, 

Peak  Hill,  Sydenham,  17. 
Pear-tree      Green,      Jesus 

chapel  at,  jo8. 
Peclcham-iye,  stat.,  26. 
Pedestrian  tour,  North  and 

South  Downs,  14. 
Pelham,  Henry,  building  of, 

at  Esher,  107. 
Pen    Ponds,  in    Richm<nid 

Park,  125. 
Pendhill,  near  Bletchingley, 

Penge,  stats.,  17, 18. 
Penton  Grafton,  church,  jji. 

Mewsey,  church,  jji. 

Penwood,  in  Highdere  Park, 

Peperharow,  the  cedars  of, 
church,  excursion  from, 
181. 

Pepys,  Mr.,  at  the  RM  Lion, 
Guildford,  70 ;  description 
of  Epsom,  89;  story  of  a 
duel,  118;  crossing  Hind- 
head,  184;  at  Titchfield, 
233. 


popb's  villa. 

Perrers,  Alice,  121. 

Peter's,  St.,  Cross,  Plaistow- 
street,44. 

Peterborough,  Lord,  his  re- 
sidence, J02. 

Peters,  Hugh,  his  sermons 
at  Putney,  116;  his  **  rela- 
tion" of  the  taking  of  Bar 
sing  House,  285. 

Petersfield,  stat.,  197 ;  statue 
of  WlUiam  III.,  chuirh. 
Borough  Hills,  excursions, 
198;  road  to  Portsmouth, 
201. 

Petersham,  church,  128. 

Pewley  Hill,  near  Gmldfcvd, 

Philanthropic  Society'sFarm 
School,  near  Redhill,  35. 

Philip  IL  at  Southampton, 
205 ;  at  Winchester,  255. 

Philpot,  the  martyr,  275. 

Pictures,  collections  of,  in 
Surrey :  Ashtead,  92 ; 
Baynards,  160;  Burwood, 
112;  Busbridge,  179; 
Deepdene,  59;  Dulwich 
GaUery,  81 ;  Gatton  Park, 
52;  Ham  House,  129; 
Shalford  Park,  no. 

— ,  collections  of,  in  Hamp- 
shire :  BramsHill,  281 ; 
Broadlanda,  jJ7;  Brook- 
wood  House,  224;  Dog- 
mersfield  Park,  280 ;  Higfa- 
clere,  j2j;  Hursley,  278; 
Hurstbdume  Priors,  326; 
Somerley,  155;  Stratfield 
Saye,  ^14;  Westfield,  390. 

Pilgrims'  press,  the,  107. 

Way,  41,  51,  68. 

Pinetum,  the,  at  Kew,  132. 

Pip  brook,  the,  57. 

Pirbright,  tradition,  171; 
church,  the  Court-house, 

Pirford  church,  view  from 
the  churchyard.  Park, 
Eve^  feasted  at,  141. 

Pit  chapel,  near  Winchester, 
277. 

Pitt  Place,  near  Epsom, 
historically     remarkable, 


Pi?t!' 


.  WiUIam,  the  elder, 
Wickham  a  favourite  re- 
sidence of,  25 ;  the  son,  his 
death  at  Putney,  116. 

Plaistow  Green,  cross  at,  4). 

Pokesdown,  churdi,  ^72; 
the  Conservatory,  374. 

Polesden,  view  fh>m,  towards 
Box-hill,  146. 

Pope,  his  school,  275. 

Pope's  VUla,  125. 


iin)sx« 
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FOFHAM. 

Popham  BeaooD,  hetgbt  of, 
view  from,  289. 

Porcbester,  stat.,  a  Roman 
btaticm,  234;  landing  of 
Saxons  afe,  date  of  the 
present  keep,  2J5 ;  church, 
present  proprietor,  216. 

Porchfield,  chapel  at,  428. 

Portraits,    in    Surrey:    St 

h  Anne's  Honse,  Cbertsey, 
166 ;  Baynards,  x6o ;  Clare- 
mont,  X09;  I>alwich  Col- 
lege, 80,  81;  Guildford, 
74,  jn;  Ham  House,  128 ; 
£fl»t  Horsley  Towers,  147 ; 
West  Horsley,  1^8 ;  King- 
ston, 104;  Ljoeeley,  150; 
Tltsey  Place,  40;  Wo- 
nersb,  159;  Wotton,  64. 

,  in  Hampshire :  Alton, 

219;  Dogmersfleld  Park, 
280;  Hackwood  Park, 
288 ;  Hlghdere,  323 ; 
High  Cliff,  162;  Hureley, 
278;  HuFBtboume  Priors, 
J26;  Osborne,  41;;  So- 
merley,  J55 ;  Stratileld 
Saye,  J14;  the  Vyne, 
287 ;  Winchester,  266. 

Fortsdown  Hill,  Lodge,  201 ; 
Forts,  2JJ ;  Melson's  pillar, 
fair,  234. 

Portsea  Island,  202;  Dock- 
yard, 209 ;  extension 
works,  210. 

POKTSHOOTH,  Stat.,  200,  202. 

Index,  202. 

— -  Dockyard,  209. 

Portswood,  Stat.,  291,  jc8. 

Portus  Magnus,  site  of,  2|4. 

Potter's  Park,  Surrey,  166. 

Pottery,  British,  in  Alice 
Holt  Forest,  218;  in  the 
New  Forest,  J44. 

Portway,  a  Koman  road, 
325. 

Powderbam,  Boman  pave- 
ments, 218. 

Poyle  Park,  152. 

Prior's  Dean,  church,  great 
yew,  222. 

Priory  Bay,  391. 

Pnckaster  Cove,  Charles  II. 
landing  at,  ^19. 

Pugin,  A.  W.,  church  re- 
st orrd  by.  x8i ;  altar, 
Christchnrch,  167. 

Pulpit     Rock,     Bonchurch, 

Pnrbnx>k  Pvk,  201. 

Purley  Lodge,  29. 

Putney,  stat.,  bridge,  church, 
X15;  almshouse,  celebri- 
ties, duels  on  the  heath, 
scene  of  PiU's  death,  116. 


BICHMOKD. 

Pattenham,  draroh,  Prloiy, 

151. 
Pyiewell  Manor  House,  J59. 


Quarl^,  church,  Hill,  view 

from,    iutrenchment    on, 

332. 
Quarr   Abbey,   history    of, 

Edward     Iv.'s    daughter 

buried  at,  401. 
Quarries  in  Surrey,  jj,  36. 
— --  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

401. 415. 
Queen  Bower,  Isle  of  Wight, 

41a 


Radlgund's,  St.,  steps,  4x8. 

Ragman's  Castle,  125. 

Rake,  fine  views,  199. 

Raleigb.  Sir  Walter,  house 
in  Mltcbam,  101 ;  tried  at 
Winchester,  269;  tradi- 
tion respecting,  148. 

Rambridge  House,  on  the 
site  of  a  manor-house  of 
the  De  la  Poles,  331- 

Randall  Park,  93, 14a 

BaniDore  Common,  road  to 
Guildford  over,  chnicb, 
61. 

Raynes  Park,  stat.,  92. 

Bedbridge.  stat.  trade, 
monastery  mentioned  by 
Bede,  341. 

Redgun  steps,  418. 

Redhitl  Junct.  Stat.,  14; 
Philauthropio  Society's 
Farm  School,  3Si  excur- 
sions, 36. 

Red  Rice  Hous^  beech  ave- 
nues, 339- 

Redstone  Hill,  beds  of 
fuller's  earth,  |6. 

Redvers,  Richard  de,  charter 
granted  by,  to  Newport, 
402 ;  walls  at  Carisbrooke 
built  by,  401. 

— «-,  Baldwin,  abb^  fbun- 
ded  by,  401. 

Reedham  Asykim,  ?f. 

Reeth  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
419. 

Relgate,  stat,  rains  of  the 
castle,  47 ;  vaults,  market- 
house,  church,  and  monu- 
ments, 48 ;  park.  Priory, 
49;  excursions,  51. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  re- 
sidenoe  at  Richmond,  1 21. 

Richmond,  stat.,  situation, 
Z20 ;  annals  of  the  Palace, 


BOYAL. 

121;  remains,  religions 
houses,  views  from,  )22. 

Richmond  Park,  extent  of, 
123;  gates,  lodges,  124; 
ponds,  125. 

bridge,   villas,    125 ; 

church,  churchyard,Thom- 
son's  house,  126;  district 
churches,  Wesleyan  Insti- 
tution, almshouses,  ex- 
cursions, 127. 

Old  Park,  observatory. 

Lodge,  Queen  Caroline's 
Residence,  ijj. 

Riddlesdown,  29. 

Ridland  Hill,  95. 

Ringwood,  stat.,  354;  road 
flxmi  Stoney  Cross  to, 
3i3 ;  church,  almshouses, 
fishery,  355. 

Ripley  chapel,  ancient  chan- 
cel, 142. 

Roche  Court,  Fareham,  2)2. 

Rockbome,  church,  Manor 
House,  176. 

Rock«Q  End  Race,  419. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  birthplace 
of,  no. 

Roehampton,  church.  Grove, 
Park.  117. 

Roland's  Castle,  stat.,  190. 

Roman  antiquities  lound  in 
Surrey,  j. 

in  Hampshire,  190, 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 

J82. 

Romsey,  stat.,  Palmerston 
statue.  Town  Hall,  an- 
cient mannfaotures,  abbey, 
conventual  church,  33^. 

Rookery,  the,  near  Dorkmg, 
6). 

Bookley,  Isle  of  Wight,  415. 

Rooksbury  Park.  228. 

Rooksnest,  near  Godstone,  39, 

Ropley,  stat.,  church.  Dean, 
Koman  torque  found  at, 
2i8. 

Rose,  William  Stewart,  resi- 
dence of,  j6j. 

Rosedale  House,  Thomson's 
residence,  126. 

Ross,  Alexander,  chaplain  to 
Charles  I.,  408. 

Rother,  excursion  following 
the  stream  of  the,  198. 

Roiherfield  Park.  222. 

Rothsay  Castle,  or  High  Cliff, 
362. 

Rowborougb,  424. 

Rowner  Fort,  212. 

Rownhams,  church,  342. 

Royal  George,  the,  history 
of  its  loss,  206. 

Huts,  the,  X84. 
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Boyal  Sandrock  Hotel,  4191 

Riie4treet,aBrttiBh  roadUi?. 

BnfiiB  Stone,  the,  in  the  New 
Forest,  350- 

BannymecK  etymology,  his- 
tory of  the  Charter,  1 35. 

BoflMll-hlll,  ii. 

Bnanell,  Lady  Baehel,  Urth- 
plAoe  of,  233m 

Butherwyke,    Abbot,    134, 

Byde,  upper  and  Lower, 
churches.  J89;  Pier,  yacht 
dub,  walks,  190;  railway, 
toad  to  YeDtnor,  J91 ;  to 
Newport,  400. 

-^-  Sand  Fort,  214. 


St  Johofl,  the,  of  Wamfind 
Park,  225. 

Sallsbiuy,  OountesB  of^  resi- 
dence <a,  2x6;  chapel 
biiiUby.168. 

Salterns,  in  Haylfaig  Island, 
2x7 :  closed  at  Lymlngton, 
357 ;  at  Newtown,  428. 

Sandby,  Paul,  landscape 
painter,  IJ7. 

Sanderstead,  village,  views 
from,  church,  23. 

— —  Ooart,  fine  elms  in,  23, 

Sandhurst  Ciollege,  279. 

Sandon  Farm,  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  hospital,  xo6. 

Sandown,  stat,  modem  im- 
provonents,  geology,  Fort, 
«*Villakin,"  memorials  of 
Wilkes,  394. 

Sandrock  Hotel,  Isle  of 
Wight,  419. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  de- 
scription of  the  view  fit>m 
Bichmond  Hill,  X2j. 

— ^  Sir  Q.  G^  Oamberwell 
church  built  ^,  27 ;  Ood- 
stone  church  and  alins> 
houses,  |8;  monument  at 
Tandridge,  39;  Banmore 
cfanrdi,  6x ;  Ottershaw 
church,  x66;  Shackleford 
church,  x8i;  Winchester 
Cross  and  Town  Hall,  267 ; 
Higbdere  churdi,  324; 
AU  Saints,  Byde,  389. 

— —  and  MolEatt,  Wimble- 
don diurch  enlarged  by, 
q8;  St.  Peter's,  Norbiton, 
built  by,  102. 

Scratcheli'S  Bay,  chalk  pre- 
cipioes,  cave,  4]j. 

Sculpture  at  DeepAene  House, 
58. 

Sea  View,  Isle  of  Wight,  390. 


INDBX. 


8ID0N  HILL. 


Seale,  diuidi,  152. 
"  the,ix6. 


Alum  to,  geology,  the 
village,  the  vicarage,  Gil- 
bert White's  house,  220; 
the  Plestor,  the  chuidi. 
Priory  Farm,  22x;  Temple 
FamuBlackmoor,  the  Han- 
ger, esuursions  from,  222. 

Selsdon,  13. 

Send,  diurch,  143. 

Senedanus's  ring,  ixa 
I  Shabden  Park,  33- 

Shackleford,  Boman- British 
pottery  found  at,  i8x. 

Shakers,  the,  at  Hordle,  ?62. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  Urthplaoe 
01,316. 

Park,  97. 

Shalcomb.  Isle  of  Wight,  425. 

Shalfleet,  diurdi,  428. 

Shalford,  stat.  dmrch.  Park, 
pictures,  70. 

Shiunley  Green,  church,  150. 

Shanklin  Sand  (greensand). 
the,  devation  of,  near  Bea- 
hill,  36;  Tilborstow  Hill, 
an  elevation  <£,  19.  ' 

I^MUiklin,  Stat,  change  in. 
Chine,  church,  395;  par- 
sonage, myrtle-trees,  walks 
from,  396. 

Sharp,  Blchard,  residence  cl, 
57. 

Shawford  House,  near  Twy- 
ford,  275. 

Sheat,  Jacobean  manor- 
house,  415. 

Sheen.  Eastand  Upper,  viUa^ 
church,  X20.  JSee  Bich- 
mond. 

Sheerwater,  drained  and 
planted,  X69. 

Sheet,  199. 

Shelley,  Percy  B.,  poems 
written  at  Bishopsgate  by, 
13*1 ;  memorial  for,  366, 

Shepherd's  Chine,  423. 

Sherbcnne,  St  John,  churdi, 

Sherbixioke.  29.  ' 

Shere,  church,  parsonage,  66. 
Shide,  Stat,  408. 
Shiers,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  her 

bequests,  X46. 
Shirley,   near   Addisoombe, 

diurch,  2j. 
Sholing,  Stat,  |o8. 
ShorweU,  church,  421. 
Shute,  the.  Isle  of  Wight, 

Sidon'  Hill,  the  highest 
ground  in  Hampshire, 
plantations  on,  323, 


80WX.KT. 

SOdiester,  described  byli 
Jeffirey,  the  British  1 
Boman  town,  ji6;  mi 
Amphitheatre,  ^17;  «] 
tematic  excavation,  and  i 
results,  ii8  ;  Forum  a 
Basilica,  J19;  chiiRl 
Imp  stone,  j2o. 

Silvermere,  lake,  16a. 

Skdeton  tours  in  Sarrcy,  n 
Hampshire,  X2;  in  the  Id 
Wight  412. 

Slatwoods,  birthplace  of  Di 
Arnold,  412. 

Slyfleld.  remains  of  a  Tadc 
mansion,  146. 

Green,   ooal  found  a^ 

176.  ^ 

SmaUfield  Place,  46. 

Smith,  Charlotte,  grave  o& 

'^'Vr  1 

,  Henry,  grave  of,  115.  I 

Smitham  Bottom,  ^4. 
Snails,  edible  (JOaix  poma), 
iia\  introduced  into  Eng- 
land   by  Lord  Anind«l. 

Soberton,  churdi,  tradition 
of  its  tower  building,  coins, 
gold  rings  fimnd  at  227. 

Solent  the,  views  across, 
202,  406;  gradual  widen- 
ing of;  etymology,  J78;' 
defences  o^  2x2,  214,  J59b 
4n.  4^4- 

Somboum,  King's,  village 
school,  church,  ^41. 

— -,  Little,  church,  341. 

Somerford,  grange,  ^54. 

Somerley,  picture  gallery  at 
J55. 

Somerset  Bridge,  x8x. 

Sopley,  church,  371. 

South  Downs,  pedestrian 
tour,  m  western  termin- 
ation of,  201. 

SOUTHAXFTOM,  StSt,  29X. 

Index,  291, 

Docks,  Stat,  291. 

i  West  Stat,  291, 343' 

— —  Water,  excursion  on, 
304- 

Sonthcote,  Mr.  Philip,  his 
ferme  om^  i6x. 

Southey,  Robert)  remarks 
of,  on  Forest  Ml,  17;  his 
character  of  Evelyn,  65 ; 
at  Burton,  j6;. 

Southsea,  a  suburb  of  Ports- 
mouth, pler,Mmiiu>n,  2ii ; 
Castle,  2x4. 

South  wide  Park.  Priory,  Mar- 
niret  of  Ai^a  At,  ijb^  U'} ; 
Charles  I.  at,  2)7. 

Sowley,  large  pood  at,  ji;, 
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raholty    Boman  remains 
»iind  in,  176. 
tlMtnk  Fort,  3x4. 
thead,  roadstead,  mntiny, 
efences,  214. 
Ing  Park,  25. 

-  Yale,  lale  of  Wight, 
91. 

-  W^ood,  In  Hackwood 
>ark,  288. 

dford'B  Wood,  near  Limps- 

leld,  40. 

inbiidge,   nesr    Romsey, 

mden.  East,  Lady  Cecilia, 

Lord  Sontluunpton,  409. 

~,  West,  409. 

ane  Street,  the,  in  Surrey, 

3.  8j,  95. 

apler's   Heath,  fine  view 

from,  408. 

atutes  of  Merton,  xoo;  of 

Winchester,  249. 

beep,  chnrch»  198. 

^eephill  Castle,  418. 

tem>nry,  Jacobean  manor- 
house,  419. 

iterborongh  Castle,  a  seat  of 
the  Cobhams,  44. 

M;erling,  John,  grave  of,  197. 

iteventon,  chnroh,  a88. 

Jtewart'B  Lane,  stat.,  28. 

stoat's  Nest,  disused  stat., 
32. 

Btockbrldge^  stat.,  fishing, 
church,  electioneering, 
races,  340;  road  to  Salis- 
bury, 341. 

Stoke  Charity,  church,  289. 

■  d'Al)enKni,  cburcti, 
earliest  ISngllsb  brass,  X40. 

-  next  OuUdford,  church, 
grave  of  Charlotte  Smith, 
hospital,  14$. 

Stokes  Bay,  stat.,  pier,  234, 

Stoneham  Park,  29a 

— — ,  North,  probaUy  a  Ro- 
man station,  church,  290. 

,  South,  church,  201. 

Stoney  Cross,  scene  of  Wil- 
liam Bufus's  death,  350; 
road  to  Blngwood  firom, 
353. 

Stoughton  House,  14$. 
'  Stour,  the,  month  of;  364; 
brood  trench  from  the  sea 
to,  isolating  Warren  Head, 
310:  Jack  tubing  in,  371. 

Stourfleld,  172. 

Stratfleld  Saye^  the  house, 
park,  ptctnns,  314 ;  church, 
Wellington  Column,  3x6. 
StratHeld  Turgis,  in  Hamp- 
shire, }i4. 
Stratton  Park,  289. 


TANHUBST. 

Streatham,  probable  origin 
of  the  name,  park,  recol- 
lections of  Dr.  Johnson, 
Bj  I  walk  from,  to  Syden- 
ham, 84. 

-^  Common,  stat.,  26,  S3, 

Hill,  stat.,  26,  83. 

Street,  Mr.3eme-hill  church 
remodelled  by,  27. 

Sulphate  of  barytes,  found 
in  beds  of  fuller's  earth 
in  Surrev,  36. 

Sunningdale,  stat.,  x|8. 

Surbiton,  stat.,  churdi,  X05. 

Surrey,  FuUer's  comparison, 
form,  area,  i;  history  of, 
In  the  Boman  and  Saxon 
period,  later  history,  j; 
antiquities,  ib.;  products, 
manufactures,  5 ;  geologi- 
cal structure,  6;  art  collec- 
tions, 10. 

— ~  and  Sussex  line,  29. 

Sutton,  Junct.  Stat., 
churches,  85. 

——Place,  history  of  the 
manor,  143 ;  rebus,  X44. 

^— ^  Abp.,  Addington  pur- 
chased by,  24. 

Swain's  Farm,  tradition  of, 
S3' 

Swainston,  remains  of  epis- 
copal palace,  435. 

Swallows  of  Fridley  Mea- 
dows, 56. 

Swanmore,  Ryde,  church, 
Wilberforce  Memorial, 
389. 

Swarraton,  traditionary  de- 
rivation of,  243. 

Sweyn,  Southampton  held  as 
a  pledge  by,  2o J. 

Swift,  recollections  of;  at 
Moor  Park,  154. 

Swithun,  St.,  legends  of, 
247>  ^53»  266;  shrine  of; 
253. 

Sydenham,  stat.,  17;  walk 
from,  to  Dulwich,  Crystal 
Palace,  views  from  the 
eommon,  tb. 

Sydmonton,  church,  memo* 
rial  window,  322. 


Talworth,  an  ancient  man- 
sion, 92. 

Tandridge,  church.  Court, 
Hall,  Priory,  39. 

Tangier  Park,  32X. 

Tangley,  Great,  manor- 
house,  159. 

Tanhurst,  Weald  country 
seen  from,  6a. 


TILBUBSTOW. 

Tapestry,  manufactory  of, 
established   at  Mortlake, 

X20. 

Tatchbury  Mount,  in  the 
New  Forest,  343. 

Tatsfleld,  church,  41. 

Tedworth,  South,  Mr. . 
ton  Smith  at,  church,  333, 

Temple,  Sir  William,  resi- 
dence of,  154. 

Tenchley  Park,  40. 

Tennyaon,  Alfred,  his  house 
in  Surrey,  185;  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  427. 

Tent  Hill,  in  Highclere  Park, 
323* 

Test,  source  of  the,  J2i; 
Romsey  <»i,  334;  Broad- 
lands  on,  3311  Junction 
of  the  Anton  and,  ^29; 
stream  from  Upper  Wal- 
lop Jofaiing,  333  i  at 
Wherwell,  339;  Stock- 
bridge  on,  340. 

Thames,  the,  bridge  crossing 
at  Kingston,  103 ;  "aits  " 
in,  106;  at  Walton,  xxo; 
forded  by  Cnsar,  iix;  de- 
scent of,  from  Ham  Houjse 
to  Walton,  114;  separating 
Fulham  and  Putney,  1x5  ; 
bridge  at  Barnes,  118. 

— -  Dltton,  stat.,  church, 
105;  excursion  from,  to 
Hampton  Court,  ib. 

Thomson,  James,  his  de- 
scription of  the  view  fmn 
Richmond  Hill,  122;  grave 
of,  residence,  126. 

Thored,  grant  by,  147. 

Thorley,  church,  428,  4)4. 

Thomcroft,  near  Leather- 
head,  93. 

Bridge,  springs  of  the 

Mole  near,  56. 

Thomey  Island,  215. 

Thornton  Heath,  stat.,  26. 

Thorpe,  near  Chertsey,  166. 

Thorwaldsen,  statues  by,  at 
Deepdene,  58. 

Thruxton,  road  from  An- 
dover  to,  3io;  church,  fine 
brass,  jjx. 

Thunder  Hill,  X83. 

Thunderfleld,  46;  common. 
24. 

Thursley,  churcb,  rude 
sculpture,  common,  rolled 

Tichbome  Park,  239;  the 
Dole,  church,  240. 

TUburstow  Hill,  geological 
structure  of,  jo;  a  land- 
mark from  tne  North 
Downs,  50. 
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TILFOBD. 

Tilford  Green,  King's  Oak, 

old  house  <rf  the  Abneys, 

158. 
TilUngbonrne,      the,      at 

Abinger,  65. 
Timber  Hill,  view  from,  166. 
Timsbmy,      intreochment, 

fiianor,  342. 
Tinker    Hm,   the    Devil's 

Dyke  seen  from,  jja 
Tipnor,  mi^azine,  205. 
Tisted,  East,  222. 

,  West,  22J. 

Titchfield     House,    church, 

monuments,  2j2. 
Titsey,  church,  Roman  villa, 

40. 

—  Place,  wood  carvings, 
pwtrait  by  More,  40. 

Tofts,  Mary,  the  rabbit- 
woman,  I '78. 

Toland,  John,  description  of 
Epsom  by,  90;  grave  of, 
116. 

Tomson,  Lawrence,  his  house 
on  St.  Anne's  Hill,  165; 
his  grave,  164. 

Tongham,  stat.,  173. 

Tonson,  Jacob,  his  house  at 
Barnes,  118. 

Tooke,  Home,  residence  and 
burial-place  of,  29;  his 
house  at  Wimbledon,  98. 

Tooting,  stot.,  84. 

Totland  Bay,  view  from 
Headon  Hill  over,  4J2. 

Totton,  Stat.,  J43. 

Trevereax,  40. 

Trotton,  church,  198. 

Tucker,  Abraham,  residence 
of,  60;  burial  place,  57. 

Tnlse  Hill,  stat.,  8j. 

TumfUi  in  Surrey:  on  Ad- 
dington  Gommon,  24;  on 
Milton  Heath,  63;  at 
Abinger,  65;  Gastle  Hill 
at  Chessington,  92. 

—  in  Hampshire:  near 
Petersfleld,  198;  on  the 
bolder  of,  323. 

—  in  the  Isle  of  Wight : 
barrows  on  Arreton  Down, 
409;  on  Mottiston  Down, 
424;  on  Afton  Down,  426. 

Timorbury,  in  Hayling 
Island,  217. 

Twelve  Apostles,  oaks  so 
called,  JSi. 

Tweona,  the  Saxon  Christ- 
church,  }6a. 

Twyford,  church.  Pope's 
school.   House,   Franklin 

Tyrrers  Ford,  371. 
Tytherley,  East,  church,  Jj8. 


WALKELIN. 

Tyting,  once  a  &rm  of  the 
Bps.  of  Exeter,  lai^e  snails 
found  on,  70. 


UmnBCLiFP,  climate  of  the, 
379;  landslip,  396;  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
416 ;  by  Lord  Jelfrey,  geo- 
logy, model,  417. 

Underrock,  near  Bonchurch, 
398. 

Upham,  birthplace  of  Ed- 
ward Young,  276. 

Uplands,  Hampshire,  232. 

— — ,  Surrey,  120. 


Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  Addis- 
combe  College  attributed 
to,  23;  the  architect  of 
Claremont,  108. 

Var  Down,  walk  across,  222. 

Yauxhall,  stat.,  church, 
bridges  near,  96. 

Yenta  BeU^arum,  site  of,  its 
ancient  importance,  244. 

Ventnor,  stat.,  ;9i,  399;  im- 
provement in,  diurches, 
climate,Consumptlon  Hos- 
pital, walks  and  drives, 

^^geology,  399. 

Yemo,  paintings  by,  at 
Woodcote  Park,  91. 

Yicar's  Hill,  near  Lyming- 
ton,  ?57. 

Oak,  at  Norwood,  18. 

Yictoria,  stat.,  25,  26,  27. 

Fort,  414. 

Patriotic  Asylum,  97. 

Suspension  bridge,  96. 

Yictualling  Yard,  at  Gos- 
port,  211. 

Ymiers,  Lord  Francis,  death 
of,  104. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  "Holy 
Family"  by,  52;  original 
sketch  of  the  **  Last  Sup- 
per," 112. 

Yindomis,  site  of,  325. 

Yirginia  Water,  stat.,  for- 
mation of  the  lake,  137. 

Yoltaire  at  Wandsworth, 
115. 

Yyne,  the,  mansion  of  the 
Sandys,  near  Basingstoke, 
the  chapel,  287. 
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Waddon,  stat.,  85. 
Walkeiin,  Bishop,  Hempage 
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Wood  cut  down  by,  241; 
his  work  in  Windiester 
Cathedral,  248. 

WaUer,  Star  William,  attacks 
Alton,  219;  his  victoiy  a 
Cheriton,  241. 

Wallhampton,  3f9< 

Wallington,  stat.,  85. 

WaUop  Fields,  supposed 
etymology  ot  flock  of 
bustards  on,  333. 

— -,  Lower,  churcli,  3}j. 

,  Upper,  3M. 

Wallops,  the,  of  Hnrstbome, 
327. 

Wahiuts,  the  stable  of 
Croydon  Fair,  19. 

Walpen  Chine,  422. 

Walpole,  Horace,  descripUoD 
of  Painshill,  141;  Esher 
described  by,  107 ;  chapel 
at  the  Yyne,  287 ;  in  Win- 
chester Cathedml,  254; 
Ketley  Abbey  described 
by,  305, 

Walsingbam,  Sir  Francis,  his 
house  at  Barnes,  118. 

Waltham  Chase,  the  poadi- 
ersof,  231. 

Walton,  Isaac,  tomb  of, 
258. 

— r—  on  the  Hill,  53 ;  church, 
Place,  Anne  of  Clieve's  re- 
sidence, 54. 

upon     Thames,    stat., 

chuKh,  109;  "GUwsip's 
bridle,"  Bradshawe's 

house,  bridge,  no. 

Walworth-ioed,  stat.,  27. 

Wanborough,  crystal  springs 
of,  churdi,  152. 

Wandle,  the,  at  Croydon, 
ai ;  soothsaying  bourn 
from  Marden  Park,  join- 
ing, 31 ;  trout  of,  miUs  on, 
84 ;  Nelson  an  angler  in, 
loi ;  at  Wandsworth,  114; 
its.  Junction  with  the 
Thames,  147. 

Wandsworth,  stat.,  manu- 
fiEU^tures,  X14;  bridge, 
churches,  115;  Common, 
hospitals  and  asylums,  ib. 

Common,  stat.,  26. 

road,  stat.,  26,  28. 

Wapshot,  Reginald,  grant  of 
Alfred  to.  166. 

Warblingtun  church,  tombs 
of  its  foundresses,  castle, 
21$,  216. 

Warham,  Abp.,  bfrthplacft 
of.  3^1. 

WarUngham,  rtat.,  church, 
29. 

Wanifi>rd,.ohuxGb,  Park,  old 
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manor-hoase,  225 ;  House, 

226. 
Warren,  an  ancient  chase  of 

the    Earls  of;  9$;   castle 

built  by  them,  47 
Warren    Head,  or  Henglst- 

bury,  j*io. 
Wartona,  birthplace  of  thtB, 

28j. 

"Warwick  Town,  near  Red- 
hill.  M- 

Watch-house  Point,  ^i. 

Watcombe,  the  residence  of 
Howard,  7$4. 

Watercr,  Messrs.,  their  Bag- 
shot  American  garden,  i  jq. 

Watermen's  Asylum,  Dear 
Penge,  18. 

Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  birthplace 

of,  }02. 

Waverletr  Abbey,  situation 
of,  x$6;  chronicles  of  the 
Cistercians  of,  ruins, 
buried  treasures,  isT ; 
modem  house,  garden, 
ponds  of.  158. 

Cottage,  II?. 

Wayferer,  Mr.,  iji. 
Wayneflete,    Bfx,    chantry, 

Winchester,  257. 
Weald  of  Kent,  view  over 
the,  $0;  of  Surrey,  relief 
of  its  prosperity,  182. 
Wedge  Rock,  in  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  411. 
Wellington,  Arthur,  duke  ot 
his  column  at  Stratfleld 
Saye,  |i6. 
— ,  Arthur  Richard,  duke 
of,  his  excavations  at  Sil- 
chester,  )i8. 

College,  270. 

Wellow,  East,  church,  jj-j. 

,  West,  J 18. 

West,  Bishops  birthplace  of, 
115. 

,  Gilbert,  residence  of,  25. 

Hill,  Shanklln,  J95. 

Park,  376. 

Westbrooke,  near  Oodalm- 

ing,  178. 
Westbury  Park,  224. 
Westfleld  House,  sculpture 

and  pictures,  390. 
Westgate,  in  Surrey,  church, 

6j. 

Weston  House,  village,  jqj. 

Westons  of  Sutton,  idle  trap 

dition  regarding  the,  144 ; 

their  chantry,  7$. 

Westover,  Isle  of  Wight,  41$. 

Wey,  the,  old  fHary  on  the 

banks  oU  Ti ;    from    St. 

Catherine's  Hill,  79;  bridge 

over,  at  Tilford,  158 ;  at 
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Weybridge,  xi2 ;  "tmnb- 
ling  bay"  on,  144; 
Wokhig  on,  170;  at  God- 
almlng,  178 ;  crossing 
Peperharow  Park,  Somer- 
set bridge  over,  18 1;  ri- 
vulets from  Hindhead 
Joining,    X84;    Alton   on, 

Weyoridge  Junct.  Stat.,  Urn* 
avenue,  church,  112  ;  Ro- 
man Catholic  chapel, 
Louis  Philippe's  grave, 
III ;  road  to  Walton  from, 
through  Oatlands,  114. 

Wevhill,  fair,  Elizabeth's 
charter,  jjo;  ^'Famham 
Row,"  church,  jji. 

Whale  Chine.  42 J. 

Wheatleys,  sepulchral  cist 
discovered  at,  2x9. 

Wheler,  Sir  George,  library 
founded  by,  28J. 

Wherwell,  scenery  of  the 
valley,  nunnery  founded 
by  Elfrida,  Priory,  church, 

JJ9- 

Whippingham,  stat.,  400; 
church,  41}. 

Whitchurch,  stat.,  church, 
326. 

White,  Gilbert,  birthplace  of, 
220;  remarks  of,  on  Wool- 
mer  Forest,  196;  memo- 
rials at  Alton,  219;  at 
Selbome,  220;  his  grave, 
221;  landslip  mentioned 
by,  21J. 

Whiteclitr  Bay,  geological 
structure  of,  394.  431. 

Whitehall  House,  in  Surrey, 
88 

White-hill,  near  Bletching- 
ley,  camp  on,  31. 

House,  31. 

Whitewater,  the,  valley  of, 
282. 

Whitfield  Wood.  192. 

— -,  George,  at  Dummer, 
288. 

Whitglft,  Archbp.,  hospital 
founded  by,  21. 

Whitwell,  church,  418. 

Mead,  joj. 

Wickham  Court,  Pitt  and 
Lyttelton  at,  25. 

.church,   William      of 

Wykeham,  Lntterloh  the 
spy  at,  mill,  228;  passed 
by  the  railway,  231. 

1  West,  church,  24. 

Wicklilfe,  tradition  of.  i6x. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  approaches, 
railways,  &c.,  377 ;  general 
description,  378;  history, 
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379;  scenery,  antiquities, 
382;  geology,  botany,  384; 
skeleton  tours,  385;  voy- 
age round  the  Island,  187 ; 
chief  places  of  geological 
interest,  388. 

Wihtgara-buigh,  site  of  the 
ancient,  407. 

Wilberforce,  Bp.,  memorials 
to,  58,  65,  ?89. 

,  William,  at   Brixton, 

Isle  of  Wight,  424. 

Wilderwick,  44. 

Wilkes,  John,  Sandown 
brought  into  notice  by 
his  residence  there,  {94. 

Wilkinson,  Mr.,  on  the  New 
Forest,  346. 

Willement,  Thomas,  window 
by,  in  Coldharbour  church, 
61 ;  in  Wiudleeham  churdi, 

William  I.,  manor  given  to 
Lanfranc  by,  20;  castle 
built  by,  269 ;  spot  where 
the  homage  of  the  West 
was  rendered  to,  338. 

—  Rufus,  story  of  his 
death,  390;  his  tomb,  256. 

III.  at  Moor  Park,  i  S4 ; 

statue  of,  at  Petersfietd, 
198 ;  in  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard, 211. 

Willow,  the  great,  of  Meon 
Stoke,  227. 

Wilminghain,l8le  of  Wight, 

WiMBLBDOK,  stat.,  97 ; 
church,  08;  Park,  Com- 
mon, duels,  99 ;  intrench- 
ment,  branch  lines,  too. 

WiNCHKSTBR,  Stat.,  243. 

->—  Index,  243. 

»  Old,  Hill,  227. 

Winchfleld   House,  church, 

279,  280. 
Windlesham,  church,  village. 

Windmill  HiU,a  cricket-field, 

227. 
Winklesbury  Circle,  an  in- 

trenchment  near   Basing, 

282. 
Winkton,  364. 
Wlnterfield,    Saxon     coins 

found  at,  61. 
Winton,  373. 
Wise,   Mr.,    on    the    New 

Forest,  346. 
Wisley,  church,  169. 
Wither,  George,   birthplace 

of,  2x9. 
Witley,    stat,     x8o,     182; 

church.  Industrial  Schodls, 

182. 
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Wobam  Park,  Mr.  South- 
cote's  fenBe  orn^e,  i6i. 

Woking  Janet.  Stat^  village, 
169 ;  Dramatic  Coll^» 
church,  hifitory  of  the 
palace,  walk  Arom,  coontry 
north  off  170;  cemetery, 
171. 

WoMingham,  church,  jo. 

Wolhays,  fine  grounds  at, 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  watei^ 
pipes  laid  ter,  102;  last 
visit  of;  to  Eriier,  107 ;  at 
Richmond,  itti. 

Wolvesey  Outle,  Winchester, 
26J. 

Wonersh,  Tillage,  House, 
churches,  159. 

Wonham  House,  Qodstone, 
38. 

ICanor,  54. 

Wonston,  diurch,  ate. 

Woodcock  Pool,  44. 

Woodoote,  Surrey  Roman 
remains  found  at,  87; 
Park,  paintings  by  V  errio, 
91. 

-,    Hampshire,    Roman 
avements,  124. 
Voodhay,  East,  dburch,  rec- 
tors. 325. 

Woodmansteme,  church,  87. 

Woodyer,  Dorking  church 
built  by,  58;  Ash  church, 
176;  Hascombe  cburch,X79 ; 
GrafhamGrange  cfaurch,t6. 

Woohner,  forest  of,  change 
in,  staice  GUbert  White's 
days,  description,  196; 
Pond,  197. 

Woolston,  Stat,  108. 

Wool  verton  chapel,  so  called, 
418. 
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Wootton      St.      Lawrence, 

church,  321. 
Wootton,    in    the    Isle    of 

Wight,  church,  40X. 
Worcester  Park,  stat,  92. 
Wordsworth,  lines  by,  125, 

126. 
Worldlniry  Mount,  141. 
Worldbam,  church,  220. 
Worpleadon,     church,     its 

leumed  rectCHr,  extensive 

view,  176. 
Worthy  Down,   racecourse 

on,  29a 
Worthys,  cfaurches  of   the 

three,  276. 
Worting,  church,  288,  321. 
Wotton      church,     Evelyn 

monuments,  6j;  William 

Glanville's  will.  Vicarage,. 

House,  Evelyn's   Ubraiy, 

Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, his  possession  of 
Dogmers&eld,  280;  Strat- 
ton  Park  belonging  to, 
289 ;  obtoined  the  Abbey  of 
Hyde,  268 ;  grant  of  Beau- 
lieu  Abbey  to,  310;  house 
built  by,  on  the  site  of  a 
Premonstratensian  Abbey, 
212. 

Wroxall,  Stat.,  391,  4x6; 
find  of  coins,  416. 

WyaUville,  Sir  Jeffirej,  bouse 
built  by,  88. 

Wykeham,  Williamof,  birth- 

glace  of,  228;  visit  of,  to 
elbome  Priory,  221 ; 
chancel  designed  by,  226 ; 
statue  of,  in  Winchester 
Cathedral,  248;  nave  trans- 
formed fkom  Norm .  to  Perp. 
by,  ib,:  his  chantry,  250; 


ZOUOH. 

College,  260;  hospital  re- 
stored by,  271 ;  chantries 
founded  by,  in  Southwick 
"PrioTy,  237;  place  of  hia 
death,  228. 


Tar,  the  East  and  West, 
sources,  409, 430;  at  Brad- 
ing  Haven,  J92;  at  Yar- 
mouth, 429. 

Tarbridge,  304. 

Yarmouth,  nistoiy.  Castle, 
church,  429;  ezcursioDS 
fh>m,4;a 

Taverland,  church.  Manor 
House,  J94. 

Yew-trees,  remarkable:  at 
Lilttle  Bookham,  147 ; 
Brockenhurst,  354;  Bur- 
stow,  46;  Gotham,  141; 
Corhampton,  226;  Grow, 
burst,  42;  HamUedon* 
x8o ;  Horley,  4$ ;  New. 
land's  Comer,  08;  Prior's 
Dean,  222;  Selbome,  221; 
Tandridge,  39;  Titsey,4o. 

avenue,  Bentley,  218. 

-^— grove,   Norbuiy  Park, 

94- 
—  hedge,  Albury    Park, 

67. 
York-road,  stat^  26. 
Young,  Edward,  birthplace 

of,  276. 
Ytene,  Saxon  luune  of  the 

New  Forest,  144. 

Z 

Zoflany,  grave  of;  129. 
Zouch,  Sir  Edwanl,  grant  of 
James  L  to,  170. 
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MESSRS.  J,  AND  R.  MCCRACKEN'S 

PRINCIPAL    CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALGIERS Mr.  P.  Dbssbigbb, 

4  LEX ANDBIA Mr.  A.  MoNysaaATO. 

ALICANTE Mr.  P.  B.  DAHLAifOKS. 

ANOONA    Messrs.  MooKX.  MOKKLLR,  4  Cu 

ANT^VERP Messrs.  F.  MoNHzm  &  Oo. 

BAD  EMS Mr.  H.  W.  Thibl. 

BASLE    Mr.  Chb.  db  J.  Pkbihwbbk.    Mr.  J.  J.  Kbjcx. 

BERLIN Mr.  Liov  M-  Oomi,  Comm'*.  l!«xpeaitAui. 

BERNE Messrs.  A.  Bausb  A  Go. 

BBYROUT Messrs.  Henry  Hmald  &  Go. 

BOLOON  A Messrs.  Rbnou.  Bugoio,  &  Ca 

BOMBAY Messrs.  Kino.  Kikg,  &  Go. 

EiORnEAUX Messrs.  Albbbcht  h  Fils. 

BOOLOGNE  8.  M. . . ,  Messrs.  Mobt  &  Go. 

BRUSSELS Messrs.  Vbb&tkabtev  Db  Mbubs  ai  FUiS. 

CALAIS Messrs.  L.  J.  VoouB  &  Co. 

CALCUTTA Messrs.  Kiko,  Hamilton  ft  Co. 

CAIRO  Mr.  A.  MoNFBRBATa 

CANNES Me:»ra.  J.  Tatlob  &  Riddbtt. 

CARLSBAD Mr.  Thomas  Wolf,  Qlass  Msnaftwtnrer. 

CARRARA ...   Sig.  F.  BibnaimC.  Scalptor. 

CHRISTIANLA  ....  Mr.  H.  Hbitmann. 

2S^^^ ^*  J*  ^*  Fabika.  gegenfiber  demJUiehs  Plats. 

OONSTANTINOPLK  Mr.  Aubbo  C.  Ladohtov. 


k 
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KHauxaaaru  ust  oj  OMEBBPoypnTi  •wKftmt 

OOPENHAQBN Mewn.  H.  J.  Bnro  ft  8oH. 

GO&FU Mr.  J.  W.  Tatlob. 

TM>irarkirv  (  Mwirt.  80Hf OMW¥A  WH  fc  SOHKIFLMU  MMflTf.  H.  W.  BaWSHQZ  &  Co. 

UKJCSDJCW I     Tjj,  Wwctor  of  the  Koyal  Poroelaiii  Manvlactory  UepOt 

ififMm.  Vbbmoh  &  Go.  Sig.  Lciai  Bamaool  Mean.  Kmhi*.  Fsmzj 
ft  Oo.  Sis.  Tito  Gaquaxdi,  Dealw  in  AntiqaitiM.  MeMrs. 
Maqdat,  Hooub,  ft  Co.  Hr.  £.  Ooodbav,  Printaellar.  Mr.  T. 
BiAiffaBon,  Moaale  Worker.  Meean.  P.  Babbaiti  ft  Fie.. 
Soolpton,  Longo  i'Amo. 
FRANKFOBT  o.  M.     MoMn.  Biiw»  Jan.,  ft  Oo.    Mr.G.KuM. 

aBNBYA MM.LBVBmftPiUB«BB. 

AipwrkA  C  Meetrt.  a.  ft  £.  Babohx  BBOTUXBa. 

^^^^^ lMr.C.A.Wii«(Mi.    Mi:H.A.MoflaA.6twdeAlbei|od'IUUA. 

GIBRALTAB Metm.  Jour  Psaoook  ft  Co. 

HAMBUBG M«itti.J.P.Jn8UftCo.    Messrs.  Sghoxmu  ft  TnancAXX. 

aEIOBLBEBG Mr.  PB.  ZnmBMAnr. 

HELSIWOFOBS ....    Meiira.  Lvxxu  ft  Busolph. 
fNTKRlf#^ff**^ ....    Mr.  J.GBoesMAax. 

JEBUBALBM Meesra.  E.  F.  Sfirlb  ft  Go.    Mr.  M  Bbmrbk.  Jiuu 

KIBBXNUBN Mr.  Dato  KD«tfjiAn.    Mr.  H.  F.  KiwuKAnr. 

LAUSANNE Mr.  DuBon  Bnoc  ft  FUa. 

LBOHOBN Messrs.  At.kx.  MAOsxAir  ft  Go.    Meesi.  Maqvat,  Hookxb,  ft  Co. 

LUCEBNE Messrs.  F.  Kvobb  ft  FUs. 

MADBAS. Messrs.  Bunrr  ft  Go. 

MALAGA Mr.  GsDBOS  HoooaoH. 

(Messrs.  Joeb.  Dabvavis  ft  Soms,  46.  StnuU  Lenmte,  Mosaic 
MALTA J     Workers.    Mr.  Fomukaio  TMVA.»2.Str«dA  fits  LneiA.    Messrs. 

(      TUBNBULL  Jxm.  ft  SOMBBVILLB. 

MARIBNBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adlbb.  Gtoas  Mennfnotiirer. 

MARSEILLES Messrs.  £.  Cailu>l  toid  H.  Saihtpibbbb. 

MENTONB Mr.  Palmabo.    Mr.  Jban  Obbbqo  FUs. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Gaillbb,Walkbb,  ft  Go. 

{Mr.  G.  B.  Bumv,  PiBBiadi  S.  SepotanH  No.  L 
Messrs.  Fbavblu  BBAiiBax.A.    Messrs.  IJlbioh  ft  Go. 
Messrs.  G.  Bobo  ft  Go. 

MUNICH Mteirs.WiMMBBftCo.,PilDtseUers.  BrienxMr  Straaee. 

waptbm  i  Messrs.  W.  J.  Tubhbb  ft  Go.    Mr.  G.  Soaia,  Wine  Merchsut. 

^^^"^ X    Mes»s.G.<)ranAftOo.    Meesn.  Obbdlu  ft  Ce. 

^TS^"^!?: {Mess«.Boimi,F«toe.Win.Me«li«it.. 

NEW  YOBK MesBn.BAXVwzHBBOS.ftOo. 

NICE Msdsme  yv«  Adolvkb  Laobooc  ft  Co. 

NUREMBEBQ Mr.  A.  PiaKflff,  Dealer  in  AntiqnitieB. 

OSTEND Meeirs.  B.  St.  AvouB  ft^B. 

PALERMO Meevs.  bmuM.  Whrabbb,  ft  Go. 

PARIS Mr.  L.  Crmxjb,  Packer,  Boe  CkoU  des  Ptttlto  Gbampsi  No.  34. 

PAU Mr.  MmoBATB  Clat. 

p,<,4  iliessra.  Hoemrr  ft  Vav  Lnr,  aei4pt«n  In  Alata«t«r  and  Marble 

'^"***** iMr.  G.  Ahdbboki,  Scolptor  in  Alabaster. 

P&AGUB Ml.  W.  Honum;  GlBaa  MABfiKtnrer,  Blanem  Stem. 

(Meesra.  Plowdbv  ft  Co.    Messrs.  A.  Maobban  ft  Co.      Messrs. 

ROMS {    Maqvat,  Hooebb,  ft  Co.    Messrs.  Spada  ft  FLAimn.    Mr. 

(     J.  P.  Shba.    Mr.  A.  ToKBivi. 

ROTTBRDAM Messrs.  Pbbbvob  ft  Co. 

SAN  BEMO Messre.  FBAtsLLi  Asqvaboiati. 

ST.  PETBBSBUBG  .    Messrs.  Thomsob,  Bovab,  ft  Go.    Mr.  G.  Kbuobb. 

STOCKfiOLM Messrs.  OL80OB  ft  Wbioht. 

THOUNE Mr.  Jkan  Keubli-Stbbobi. 

TRISffTB Messrs.  Fuu.  Chibsa. 

tOBlN Messrs.  Roceas.  P^  ft  FHs. 

TTBTiTT/^i  i  Mr.  L.  BovABDi.  Ponte  aUe  Ballotte. 

YENICS (Messn.  S.  ft  A.  BLcmavBua.  ft  Co.    Mr.  Gablo  Povn. 

VEVBY Mr.  Julbs  GiTAZ  FiM. 

€  Mr.  H.  Uuaioa,  Glass  Manafaetnrer.  IC  Kamtliner  Strasse. 
VIENNA <  Messrs.  J.  fcL.  LoBionB,  Glass  Mannftctoiers,  IS,  Kiimthner 

(     Stnase.    Mr.  Pbtbb  Comtuixbb. 
ZURICH .    Mr.  Obbll  HBes. 
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CALEDONIAK     RAILWAY. 

TOURS  ±N   SCOTLAND. 

Ths  Galidoiiian  RaOiWat  OoxPAinr  have  arraog^  a  lyBteiD  of  Toubs— About  70  in 
nnmber—by  BaII,  SteAmer.  and  GoAch,  compvehending  Almost  every  plaoe  of  Interest  either 
for  scenery  or  historiCAl  >a»oclAtloim  thronipoat  SootlAod,  including — 

EDINBTJBGH,  GIiABGOW,  ABSBDEXSK, 
BU]BID£S»     UrVEBIOSSS,     QBESlSrOCC     PAI8I.B7, 

DUMFRIES*    PEEBUBB,    STIBIiING. 

FEBOfH,    CBIEFF,    DTJNKSIiD,    OBAK»    INV3SBAKT, 

The  TrotaclUy  Loch-Katrine,  Ikieh-Lomondy  Loeh-Eam,  IjOdhi-Tayy 

Loch-Awe,  CaledoaJam  Canal,  filencoe,  lona,  Staffli,  Skye,  Balmoral, 

Bnicmar,  Athui,  Bnte,  The  Firth  of  Clyile,  The  Falls  of  Clyde,  Ae.,  ^le. 

19*  TOURISTS  Axe  recommended  to  procnre  a  copy  of  the  OsiedoniAn  RAilway  Com- 
pany's *« Tourist  Guide,"  which  cau  be  had  at  Any  of  the  CompAoy's  StoUons,  And  Also  At  the 
chief  StAttons  on  the  London  And  North* Western  RAilway,  and  which  cotitAlns  deBcriptiye 
notioes  of  the  dlstrieU  embrsoedin  the  Tours,  Maps,  PIaus,  Bird's-eye  Tiew,  ftc 
Tielutt  ftr  tkue  Town  ore  iuued  at  th€  GvmpoKjft^  Bwiikwg  OffiAsu  <U  oU  Me  Uurge  Stations. 
The  Tourist  Season  generAlly  extends  ftom  Jusa  to  Sxptxicbbb  inclusive. 

The  Caledonian  Co.  also  Issue  Tonrlst  Tickets  to  the  Lake  District  of 
England,  The  Isle  of  Han,  Connemara,  The  Lakes  of  Klllamey,  Ac 


The  Galedonlan  RaUway,  in  ooc^unotioa  with  the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway, 
forms  whAt  is  known  as  the 

WEST     COAST     ROUTE 

BETWEEN  SCOTLAND  &  ENGLAND. 

DIRECT  TRAINS  RUN  FROM   AND  TO 

Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Grreenock,  Paisley,  Stirling,  Oban,  Perth, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  other  places  in  Scotland. 

TO  AND  FBOX 

London  (Enston),  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  and  other  places  in  England. 

ShEXFlNQ  *DAT  SALOON  CABBIJLGXS.       THRO UGB  G UAHDS *  CONDUCTOBS. 

The  Galedonisn  Company's  Trains,  from  and  to  Edinburgh,  aiaagow^CarlisleiJM;.  connect 
on  the  Clyde  with  the  **  Columbia,"  *•  lona,"  **  Lord  of  the  lales."  *'  Ivanboe,"  -  GmH,"  and 
other  sieamera  to  and  from  Dunoon,  Innellan.  KotheMy,  Laiss.  MiUport,  the  Kyks  of 
Bute,  Arran,  Csmpbeltown,  Ardrishsig,  InverexAy,  Loch-Goil,  Lodi-Long,  &c,  te.  . 

A  ftill  service  of  Trsins  is  also  run  from  and  to  GlAsgow,  to  And  from  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  Oban,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  the  North;  and  ikom  and  to  lidinburgh,  to 
and  from  these  places. 
For  jparticulart  of  Trodns,  Fares,  <fte.,  see  Oie  CcUecUmian  BaOway  Oompanj^s  Time  TcOks. 

It  is  expected  that  the  GAledonian  Compeny's  large  snd  mAgnillcent 

NEW   CENTRAL    STATION    HOTJEL,    GLASGOW, 

will  be  opened  duriug  the  Seeson  of  1882,  under  the  Company's  own  Management. 

GXMUUL  Mas AOBH's  Omos,  JAMBS  THOMPSON. 

OiASQow,  1882.  Gmtnii  Jdanagtr. 
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GLASGOW  AND   SOUTH-WESTERN    RAILWAY. 
DIRECT  ROUTE  BETWEEN 

SCOTLAND  &  ENGLAND. 

THROUGH  TRAINS  ARE  RUN  BETWEEN 

GLASGOW  {St  Enoch)  and  LONDON  {St  Pancras). 

Vi&  tbe  GLA8G0W  h  SOUTH-WESTERN  and  MIDLAND  RAILWAYS. 

GiTlBg  a  Direct  and  Expeditions  Service  between 

GLASGOW,  OBSEKOCE,  PAI8IE7,  AYB,  ABDBmNSAlT,  KILXAitirOOE, 

DUMniES,  to«  AND 

LZVSBFOOL,  MAHCHXSTEB^    BRADFORD,    LSSD8,  SHSFHSLD, 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  BIRXIHOHAX,  LOKDOV,  fto. 

PULLMAN    DRAWING-ROOM  AND   SLEEPING   CARS 

Are  mn  by  the  Morning  and  Evening  Express  Trains  between  GLASGOW  and  LONDON. 


FIRTH    OF   CLYDE   and    WEST   HIGHLANDS, 
via  GREENOCK. 

EXPRESS  and  FAST  TRAINS  are  mn  at  convenient  hours  between 

(St.  Enoch  Station)  (Lynedoch  St.  and  Princes  Pier  Statiom) 

m  DIRECT  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

"COLUMBA,"    "lONA,"    "LORD    OF    THE    ISLES," 

And  other  Steamers  satl*ng  to  and  ftom 

Xixn,  Dunoon,  Innellan,  Rothesay,  Eyles  of  Bate,  Ardrishaig,  Oban, 

Inveraxy,  Largs,  Millport,  KUoreggan,  Zilmun,  LoehgoUhead, 

Gareloohhead,  fto. 

Tbrongh  Carritges  are  mn  by  certnin  Trains  between  GREENOCK  (Princes  Pier),  and 
EDINBURGH  (Waverl^y),  and  by  the  Morning  and  Evening  Exprtess  Trains  between 
GRfii£KOCK  (Princes  Pier)  and  London  (St.  Pancras). 

RETURN  TICKETS  Issued  to  COAST  TOWNS  are  available  for  RETURN  AT  ANY 
TIME. 

Passengers  are  landed  at  Princes  Pier  Station,  from  whence  there  is  a  Covered  Way  to  the 
Pier  where  the  Steamers  call :  and  Passengers'  Luggage  Is  conveyed  vrbb  or  ohabob 
between  tbe  Stations  and  the  Steamers. 


ARRAN  AND  AYRSHIRE   COAST. 

An  Express  and  Fast  Train  Service  is  givf^n between  GLASGOW  (St.  Eoooh),  PAISLEY, 
and  TROON,  PRESTWICK,  AYR,  ARdROSSAN,  FAIRLiU,  &c. 

From  ARDR08SAN  th-*  Splend'd  Sale  .n  Steamer  "BRODICK  CASTLE *' sails  dally  to 
and  from  the  ISLAND  OF  ARRAN,  in  connection  with  the  iSxpress  Train  Service. 

Faikt  lYains  provided  with  Through  Carriages  are  run  between  AYR,  fcc,  and  GLASGOW, 
(St.  Enoch),  and  EDlNBgRGH  (Waverley).         

IRELAND.  ^ 

A  NIGHTLY  SERVICE  is  given  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steamers  vlft  GREENOCK,  and  also 
by  the  ABDROSSAN  SHIPPING  COMPANY'S  Full-Powered  Steamers  vlA  AKDROSSAN. 

For  ParHculars  at  to  Trains  and  Steamers  see  tJie  Company**  Time  Tables, 
Glasgow,  May  1882.  W.  J.  WAINWRIGHT,  General  Manager. 
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LONDON    AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    RAILWAY, 

LONDON  STATION,  ^WATERLOO  BRIDGK. 
The  Cheap  and  Picturesqae  Route  to  Paris,  Havre,  Rouen, 
Honflevr,  Troarllle,  and  Caen,  vid  Southampton  and  SCttFre, 

erefy  Moaday,  WedDeaday,  and  Friday.  Tke  la«t  Trnin  horn  London  at 
9  p.m.  goes 'into  8outh^pton  Doclu  alongside  the  Steamer.  Fabes 
throughout  (London  to  Paris),  Single  Journey,  First  Class,  33<. ;  Second 
Glass,  24«.  Double  Journey  (available  for  One  Month),  First  Class,  55s.  ; 
Seoond  Class,  39s. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  Granville,  and  St.  Malo.  Dally  Mail  Service 
to  Channel  Isles,  viS  Southampton  (the  favourite  route),  every  Week-day. 
The  last  Train  from  London  goes  into  Southampton  Docks,  alongside  the 
Steamer,  leaving  Waterloo  each  Week-day  at  9  p.m.  (except  on  Saturdays, 
on  which  day  the  last  Train  leaves  at  5.20  p.m..  and  the  Steamer  goes  to 
Jersey  only).  Fabss  throughout  ( London  and  Jersey  or  Quemsey),  Smgle 
Journey,  First  Class,  8Ss. ;  Second  Class,  28& ;  Third  dasa,  20ii.  Double 
Journey  (available  for  One  Month),  First  Class,  48s. ;  Seoond  Class,  S8«. ; 
Third  Class,  30«.  JHreet  Service^  Southampton  to  8t.  Malo,  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  aeoording  to  Tide,  The  best  Boute  for  Dinaxd, 
Dinan,  Bennes,  Brest,  Nantes,  Laval,  Le  Mans,  Angers,  Avranches,  &c. 

Southampton  to  Ch<>rbourg  every  Monday  and  Thursday.    Last  Train 
from  the  Waterloo  Station,  London,  at  90  a.m.     The  best  Boute  for 
Yalognes,  Carentan,  St.  Lo,  Bayeaux,  and  Coutances. 
Steamen  nut  lietweeii  Jersey  and  St.  Malo,  and  Jersey  and  CmitTllle, 
twice  Weekly  each  way* 

For  f^ber  informatUm  apply  to  Mr.  BENNETT,  3.  Place  Vendftme,  Psria  ;  Mr.  LANO- 
STAFF,  6f,  Grand  Qoai,  £[avre;  Mr.  ENAULT,  Honflenr;  Mr.  &.  SPUBRfER,  Jereey ; 
Mr.  SPENCER,  Gaerna^;  Mr.  K.  D.  LS  COUTEUR,  St.  Malo;  Measre.  MAHIEU. 
Cberbourg ;  or  to  Mr.  £.  K.  CORKE,  Steam  Packet  Saperlntendent,  Sonthampton. 

GREAT  EASTERN    RAILWAY. 

THE  TOURIST'S  ROUTE  TO  THE  CONTINENT 
IS  vi&  HARWICH. 

The  Continental  Elxpress  Train  leaves  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London, 
for  Bottezdam  every  evening  (Sundays  excepted),  and  for  Antwerp  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  in  direct  connection  with 
the  Fast  and  elegantly  fitted  up  Passenger  Steamers  of  the  Company.  i 

It  is  expected  that  a  Daily  Service  to  Antwerp  will  be  eommenoed  on 
July  1st,  1882  (Sundays  excepted). 

The  Steamers  are  large  powerful  vessels,  ranging  from  800  to  1200  tons 
burden,  with  ample  sleeping  aooommodation ;  and  consequently  Passengers 
suffer  less  from  mal  de  mer  than  by  any  of  the  shorter  Sea  Boutea 

The  Provisions  on  Board  are  supplied  from  the  Company's  own  Hotel 
at  Harwich,  and  are  unequalled  in  quality.  Luggage  can  be  registered 
through  to  all  principal  Towns  on  the  C)ontinent  from  Liverpool  Street 
Station.  Through  Tickets  are  issued  at— 44,  Begent  Street ;  48,  Lime 
Street ;  and  Blossom's  Inn,  Lawrence  Lane,  Cheapside,  B.C. 

Cook  and  Son's  Tourist  OflSce,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  £.C. 

Oazb  and  Son's  Tourist  Office,  142,  Strand,  London,  E.O. 

O.  Catoill's  Tourist  Office,  371,  Strand,  London,  B.C. 

And  the  Continental  Booking  Office,  Liverpool  St  Station,  London,  E,C. 

For  further  particulars  and  Time  Books  apply  to  the  Continentai 
I   Traffic  Manager,  Liverpool  Street  Station,  London,  B.C. 
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MIDLAND      RAILWAY. 


DIRECT    ROUTE    TO 

EDINBURGH   AND    GLASGOW, 

Vid  SETTLE  AND  OARLISLE. 


EXPRESS   TRAINS,    WITH    PULLMAN    PARLOURS    CARS 
BY    DAY,    AND    SLEEPING    CARS    BY    NIGHT. 


The  Picturesque  Route  between  Ijondon  and  Manchester 

and  IjiTerpool,  through  Matlock  and  the 

Peak  of  Derbyshire. 


Improved  Expres$  Service  between  London  and  Nottingham, 
Sheffieldj  Leeds^  and  Bradford. 


The  Midland  Railway  Syitem  (one  of  the  laTgeat  in  the  United  Kingdom),  extending 
from  LONDON  In  t^e  SOUTH  to  LIVERPOOL  In  the  NORTH-WEST,  and  from  B0URN& 
MOUTH  and  BKISTOL  fn  the  WEST  to  CARLISLE  in  the  NOKTH,  affords  direct  com- 
manication  with  all  the  manufacturing  and  bnsineea  centres,  including— 

LONIX)N,  PLYMOUTH,  SHEFFIELD, 

LIVERPOOL,  BRISTOL.  HUDDERSFIELD, 

MANCHESTER,  BlRMfNGHAM,  TORK. 

NOTTINQHAK,  WOLVERHAMPTON,  SCARBOROUOH. 

GLASGOW,  LEICKSTER,  LEEDS, 

EDINBURGH.  NORTHAMPTON,  BBADFORD, 

SWANSEA,  DERBY,  Ac 

The  Trains  of  the  Midland  Company  run  to  and  trcm  the  St.  Pancras  Station  in  London, 
the  Central  Station,  Kanelagh  Street,  Liverpool,  the  New  Street  Station  in  Birmingbain, 
the  Cmtral  and  London  R(.>ad  Stations  in  Manchester,  and  the  Wellington  Station  in  Leeds. 

The  ofUdal  Time-tables  of  the  Company,  and  every  information  respecting  their  Trains 
and  arrangements,  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Stations,  and  the  other 
Stations  on  the  Line. 

TOURIST    TICKETS 

are  issued  by  the  Midland  Company  during  the  Summer  Months  fhim  all  principal  Stations 
on  their  8yi»tem  to  principal  places  ot  Tourist  rei on  and  interest  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales ;  and  special  arrangements  are  made  for  Pleasure  Parties. 


Third-Class  Passengers  conveyed  by  all  Trains  at 
Penny  per  Mile  Fares. 


The  Company  are  General  Carriers  to  and  ftom  all  parts  of  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND,  and  WALES. 

JOHN  NOBLE,  Genenl  Honager. 
DiBET,  1882. 
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DUBLIN    AND    GLASGOW    STEAM    PACKET   COMPANY. 
The  Compaoj^  Flnt  Class  Sftloon  Paddle  Steftiners, 

Duke  of  Argyll,  Doke  of  Leinster,  Iiord  Clyde,  Ijord  Gk>ugli, 

OR     OTHER     STEAMERS, 
Are  intended  to  Sail  as  per  Monthly  Sailing  Mils,  unless  prevented  by  any  unforeseen 

OUBLIISr      TO      CHuA^^GO^W 

Every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY,    and  every  alternate   TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY.    From 

GLASGOW    TO    DUBLIWr 

Every  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY  ftod  FRIDAY,  and  every  alternate  TUESDAY, 
THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY,  calling  at  Greenock  both  ways,  except  Satarday  Boot 
from  Dublin,  which  proceeds  direct  to  Glasgow. 


£    t.  d. 

CaMn  Fare,  (bicludbig  Steward's 

Fees) 0  16  O 

Return  Tickets  (6  Months) .     .12  6 

Steerage 0    6  0 

Return  Tickets  (e  Months) .     .     O  10  O 

Stngle  Ticket  to  Bdiabnigb     .10  0 


Return    Ticket  to  Edinburgh     £  s.    d. 

(2  Months) I    ID    O 

Single   Ticket    to    Edinburgh 

(3rd  Glass  and  Deck)  ...  086 
Return^  Ticket    to   Edinburgh 

O   14    O 


(2   Mouths)   (3rd  Class  and 


Passengers  can  travel  between  Greenock  and  Edinburgh  Direct,  without  change  of 
carriage,  by  either  Caledonian  or  North  British  Railway,  accordiog  to  the  Ticket  they  hold. 
The  (kledonimn  RaU^»ay  Station!  are  Catbcart  Street.  Greenock;  and  Prince's  Street, 
Edinburgh.  North  British  Company's— Lyndoch  Street,  Greenock;  and  Haymarket  and 
Waverly  SUtlons,  Edinburgh. 

^^  Passengers  are  also  Booked  Through  between  Dublin  and  [the  principal  Railway 
Stations  in  Scotland. 


AOKHTS.— Hknrt  Lakont,  93.  Hope  Street,  Glasgow.    Jambs  Lrtlb  ft  Co.,  Excise 

Buildings,  Greenock. 

BUBIiHr    OVFICB8.— Booking  Office  for  Passengers— 1  Eden  Quay;  where  Berths 

can  be  spcured  up  to  2  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  day  of  Sailing. 

CHIKF    OFVICB    AHI>    STORBS.— 71,  NORTH  WALL. 

Fartherparticular,,MonlMyBUU,ftc,onapplicatlonto  {^  SiKfe?^^^£3^^. 

GENERAL  8TEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

From  cmd  to  Irongaie  and  8t.  K<Uherine't  Wharfs  near  the  Itnoer. 

LONDON  AND  BOULO(itiE.—TbBDolpktm,BMm0,Oah0iu,Mo$au,aTOomeordkk---Fari 
Me  Dally  Papon.    FABBS-London  to  Baaiogna,  ISf ..  or  8i.  W. ;  Betom  lb.  64.  or  18«. 

LONDON  TO  PARIS   direct  £ram  Xiondon,  via  Boulogne.— PABBS—Snrau  (avalkUA  for 
Three  Dam.  Sftloon.  Ut  OUm  fiaU.  U.  7«.  M. ;  Saioan,  Sod  GkuB  BaO.  U.  8«. ;  Pora  OUrin.  2Ba  Cbm  BaO. 
l»t.M.:  Srd aUai Bail.  16«.  64.    Betnm  (andUbto for  nmrteeo  0«ya), 81.  iSt. 6d. ;  ST. ;  ItU*.;  1L6*. 
.  LONDON  AND  HAVRE  ~A^orAM«o»-7romI.oaidon--BfW7Thandaj.   FromHavn- 
Bvei7  Bandar.    VABBS-Ohief  OMa,  18«. ;  Fora  OaUo.  »«. ;  Betam  Tickets,  SOi.  64.  and  I4f. 

LONDON  AND  08TEND.— The  Swift  and  BuaUou.— "From  I.ondon— Wedneadaj  sod  Sanday. 
Vrom  Ostend — TaeaUy  and  Friday.  FABBS  CBtsward'i  Fee  Inoloded).  Obief  OUbin.  IBt. ;  Fan  OaUa, 
10«.    Betom,  88<.  end  16<.  64. 

„  LONDON  AND  ANTWERP.-The  ffewk,  IW.  JVAmm,  or  OapmUL  From  Loudon-Kmy 
Toeaday  and  Satarday.  From  Antwerp— Every  Toewlay  and  Friday.  FABR8,  Gbier  Oahla.  SOi. ;  Wan 
Oabia,  ISi.  64.    Betom,  81a.  and  19*.  84. 

l,ONDQN  AND  HAMBURQ.->The  Libra,  Ont^,  Irit,  BaUibou,  MarHn,artmim,  Widgmm,  VmMm, 
or  Al/or4— From  Iiondon—Bvery  Wedneeday  and  Satarday.  From  Hamburs^Thiee  tiaiei  a  week. 
FABB4.  Ohlef  OaUn,  A0$. ;  Fore  Oabln.  SOf.    Betom  Tlokets.  61«.  64.  and  81a. 

LONDON  AND  BOROEAUX.-irM(r«l.  BiUm*,  Lapmimq  and  Ommd.  From  Londou-Bmy 
Thnredar.  From  Bordeaux— Bvery  Friday.  FABBS,  Ohier  Oabin.  8<. ;  Fore  OaUn.  81.  Betom  TlaketL 
Ohlef  Cabin,  fil.}  Fore  OaUn.  iU.  6s.  84. 

_  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH  (OBxaTOir  Pm).— The  F<rvoand  Stotk.  From  London-EreiT 
Wedneaday  and  Satarday.  From  Jidinburgh  (Gmntan  Pier>— Every  Wedneaday  and  Satonlay.  FABSS. 
Ohlef  Oabin,  82a. ;  Fore  Oabin,  16a.    Betorn.  84a.  and  Sta.  64.    Deck  (Soldiera  and  SaUon  only),  lOa. 

A°^50N  AND  HULL.-The  flaroa,  OUrieh,  or  HamburQ.  From  London-Every  Wedneaday 
"d  ^5r**yt»*  1™*™- .  From  Hull— Every  Wedneeday  and  Satorday.  FABBS,  Saloon.  Da. ;  FowCabta. 
6$.    Betom  Ticket^  lit.  64.  and  8a. 

^PtiP^'^  ^15  YARMOUTH.— Fh>m  London  Bridge  Wharf.  Dntltiff  the  mimner  thm  la  a 
2?£ffl!!?*if^^!?^-  ^^W8»»<»Ss!?-5  ■^°»W»'"«-  B•t^m  Tickets,  lit.  and  ia.  Stewaid'i  FW 
are  iaeinded  In  above  Farae  and  BelnmTieketi  by  the  Oompany'aTeaBela  an  available  for  one  month. 

Forfuriherparticulan  apply  to  (ke  Secretary,  »1,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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BARROW    ROUTE   TO   THE    ISLE    OF    MAN. 
15x  press  Service.     Shortest  Sea  Passage  (redaoed  to  3  hours)  by  the  Picturesque  Route, 

vii  Grange,  Fnmess  Abbey,  and  Barrow. 
The  Barrow  Steam  Navigation  Company's  First-Class  New  and  SwfFt  Paddle  Steaifier 
"  jroncBjnan,"  or  other  First  dass  Paddle  Steamer,  will  sail  (weather  and  nnfareseen 
circumstances  permitting)  between  BAKROW  (Ramsden  Uock  Station)  and  DOUGLAS 
(Isle  of  Man)  as  follows  t-— 


May  9nd  to  May  25th, 
BARROW  TO  DOUGLAS  every  Tuesday, 
Thmrsday  and  Saturday,  at  2 ;  go  p.m. 
Ma'f  21th  to  Septev^ber  30<A. 


May  Srd  t-*  May  2^th. 
DOUGLAS  TO  BARROW  every  Monday, 
WednflBday.  and  JTriday,  at  9 1 30  a.m. 
May  2«th  to  Smtember  30th, 


BARROW  TO  DOUGLAS  Daily  (Sundays       DOUGLAS  TO  BARROW  Daily  (Sundays 

excepted),  at  1 ;  45  p.m. |  excepted)  at  8 : 0  a.m. 

Jn  connection  with  Trains  to  and  from  aU  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Particulars  of  additional  Sailings  during  Jdlt  and  Auodst  will  be  announced  in  Time 
Tables  and  Sailing  Bills  for  those  respective  months. 

JAMES  XjITTIiU  in  Go<,  Barrovo^n-Furness, 

SUMMER    TOURS    IN    SCOTLAND. 

GLASGOW    &   THE    HIGHLANDS. 

(Rx^al  Route  vi&  Crinan  and  Caledonian  Ganala.) 

CLAYMORE    NEW    SCREW   STEAM    SHIP. 

The  Bojal  Mall  Steamers— Colnmba,  lona,  Moimtaliieer,  Cflansman,  Glenooe. 

ChevElier,   Pioneer,   Clydetdale.  Glengair^f  Gondolier,   Cygnet,   Staffa, 


Linnet  Plover,  Fingal,  Loohlel,  Iilay,  Qaeen  of  the  Lake,  and  JnTerary 
Castle.  Sail  during  the  Swaon  liar  ISLAY,  LOCHAWB.  PBAN.  FORT-WILLIAM, 
INVERNESS,  STAPFA.    ION  A.   GLINOO^  TOBERMORY,    PORTREE,   STROMK- 


FERKY.  GAlRLOCfl,  ULLAPOOL,  LOCHINVER,  k  S TORNoVaY  ;  affording  Tourists 
an  opportunity  of  visitlnfr  the  magnlfioent  Scenery  of  Loctaawe,  Qlenooe,  the  CnchuUin 
Hills,  Loch  Scavaig,  Loch  Ooruisk,  Iioch  Maree,  and  the  fieimcd  Inlands  of  Staffa  and  lona. 

Offlqlal  Guide  Book,  ad.  lUustrated.SJ . ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  Time-BlUsk  «ith  Map  and  Tourist 
Fares,  ftree,  of  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Wihdus,  Publishers,  214  Piccadilly,  London;  or  by  post 
firom  the  owner.  DAVID  MaCBRAYNE,  119,  Hope  Street,  Glaagow. 

GLASGOW,  BELFAST,  BRISTOL,  CARDIFF,  AND  SWANSEA. 

Ourybig  foodi  fbr  Newport  (Man.)  Eictor,  Gloooacter,  Oheltanham,  Ac.,  Ao. 

The  Screw  Steamships  «  SolvMiy,"   "  Awn,"  "  Severn,**  PHncess  AtesBandra,**  or  other 

Steamers  are  intended  to   sail  (unless  prevented  by  circumstances)  ft'om  Glasgow, 

calling  at  Greenock. 

To  Bristol  viA  Belfast  every  Monday  and  Thursday  at  2  p.m. 

To  Swansea  every  Friday „2  p.m. 

To  Cardiff „  2  pjn. 

Bristol  to  Glasgow  vtd  Belfast  every  Monday  and  Thuisday. 
Swansea  to  GUi^gow    „       „  »     Wednesday. 

Cardiff  to  Glasgow     „    Swansea  and  Belfast  every  Monday. 
These  8tflam«n  h»v*  Terr  mpttrior  aooommodatloQ  for  pMMnten,  sod  afford  a  fanmrabto  opportanity  for 
makmgr  dzoanrtoiu  from  Weat  of  Xoglaiid  to  Iraland  and  SooUaad. 
Vares  tgom  O>agow  .—Cabin,  aOs.        Steerage,  12a.  6d.     Soldiers  axid  Sailors.  lOs. 
7aree  ftom  B«aiuit«-       „      178. 6d.  ^         lOs. 

Betaraa^-Oabin  and  Steerage.  Von  and  Half;  available  for  Two  JContha. 
Jot  ratfls  of  (kelght  and  tartber  particolan,  appljr  to 
WILLIAM  SLOAN  k  Co.,  140,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

QUEEN'S     HOTEL, 

ABBRYSTWITH. 

THIS  Hotel  is  situate  on  the  Marine  Terrace,  facing  the  sea, 
and  contains  several  Private  Sitting  Booms,  Ooffee  Booms,  Ladies' 
Drawing  Boom,  Library,  and  all  its  Bedrooms  are  pleasantly  situated. 

TABLE   D'H6tE  AT  6   O'CLOCK   DURING  THE   SEASON. 
ARBAN0EMENT8  MADE    FOB   FAMILIES, 

TARirP  ON    APPLICATION. 

W.  H.   FAIiMEB,  Proprietor. 
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A  I X-  LES-BAIN  S. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor,  J.  BERNASCON. 

FIBST-CLASS  House,  admirably  situated  near  the  Casino, 
the  Baths,  and  the  English  Ohnrch.  This  Hotel  is 
strongly  recommended  to  Travellers  for  the  comfort  of  its 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Lake  and  Mountains.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families 
at  moderate  prices,  and  a  Ch41et  in  the  Gard^i  for  Families 
who  may  prefer  being  out  of  the  Hotel.  Excellent  Table- 
I'Hdte.    Open  all  the  Year.     LAWN  TENNIS. 

Carriages  for  hire^  and  an  Omnibus  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  to  meet  every  Train. 

AIX-LES-  BAINS. 


HOTEL  VENAT  ET  BRISTOL. 

OPEN   ALL   THE   YEAR   BOUND. 

European  Beputation,  Be-fumished,  with  extensive  Garden. 

THE    SPLENDID    HOTEL, 

150  Rooms,  situated  up  Hill,  witb  Lift,  will  be 
OPEN  the  1st  of  March,  1884. 

EOSSIGNOLT,  Proprietor. 

AIX-LES- BAINS. 

GEAND  H6TEL  DE  L'UNIVEES. 

First-Class  Establishment,  Open  all  the  Year. 

SPLENDID  Situation;  immense  Garden;  South  aspect  well  shaded; 
a  very  extended  view  of  Lake  Bourget  end  tbe  Monntalns.  Belvedere,  with  fine 
proepect  of  the  principal  points  of  view,  and  Excnrsions.  Small  and  large  Apartments ; 
Salons  for  Families ;  Drawing  Boom,  Beading  Koom,  and  Smoking  Boom,  with  every  comfort 
that  can  be  desired.  French  and  Foreign  Fapert. 

Arrangements  made  for  Pension.    Private  Carriages.    Stable  and  Ooacb-lioiise. 

Omnibus  of  (he  Hotel  meets  every  Train, 
C"*"-  RENAUD,  Proprietor. 

ASCENT  OF  THE  MATTERHORN,  MONT 

PELVOUX,  Ac,  &c. 

By   EDWARD    WHYMPER. 

With  Maps  and  Blustrations.    Medium  8yo.    10^.  6d. 

JOHN  MUBEAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
0SAin>  MOHASQUS  HOm..        I     KAISERBAD  HOTEL  (bnilt  In  1865}. 
GIOMbyttaelUUwayStettoiuftDdttaeBahi.   I   Tlie  principal  Spring  iImb  In  tbe  Hotel  Itself. 


VUSLLEN'S  Hi 


Oppnll»  llie  Fountain 

a.  V.  DBE 


OTSl 

ii'*£lfe 


HEITBAD    HOTEL. 

._. I  (Renovated  in  18f9.) 

Mr.  6K  F.  DBDnLis  Um  PMintetor  of  ttMW  fodr  boteli  of  JEmoptmn  reputation.  Th«  ewnWpatton  in 
ono  hand  of  Wnr  ttHMUhmaoHa  of  radi  magnitada,  anaido*  Mr.  Drmnel  to  afford  loltabla  aooommodation 
toalleaman;  toTliiton  to  whom  money  it  no  ol^jeet,  as  wdl  as  to  parties  deiirovs  of  lirlnir  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  eipensa.     "  Excellent  Hotels,"  tfid*  Mnrray. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
IIOTER'S  IMPERIAL  GROWN  HOTEL, 
"^  near  the  Karbaas  and  Bath-bonaes,  with 
large  Garden.  Very  omnforuble  Apart- 
menU.  Single  Booms.  Excellent  OookiDg, 
and  attentive  attendance.  Very  Moderate 
Charges,  and  advantageoos  arrangements  for 
Winter.  OTTO  HOYER. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
TJOYER'S  UNION  HOTEL.  Flrat^aaie 
^^  Hotel,  immediately  opposite  the  RheniAh 
Railway  Station,  and  admirably  dtoated  In 
the  best  part  of  the  city.  Well-known  for 
its  cleaolioess,  comfortable  apartments, 
excellent  cooking,  and  Moderate  Charges. 
CHARLES  HOY  UK. 


GEAND  HOTEL  DU  EHIN. 

PLACE    ST.    DENIS. 

CIBST-CLASS  HOTEL,  highly  recommended,  near  to  the 
*^  Cathedral  and  Railway  Station.  Affords  every  acoommodation. 
Spftoions  Apartments  and  airy  Bed  Booms.  Private  and  Pablic  Saloons. 
Warm  Baths.  Large  Garden.  Stabling  and  Coaoh  Houses.  Omnibus 
to  and  from  each  Train.     English  Interpreter.     The  house  is  newly 

famished.  

CH.  FICHEUX,  Proprietor. 

AMIETii! 
IItCtEL   DE    L'UNiyERS.~First-Clas8   Hotel,   facing   St  Denia' 
^■^    Square,  near  the  RaUway  SUtlon.   Three  minntea'  walk  to  the  Cathedral    Drawing 
and  Bath  Rooma.    English  Interpreter. 

Omnibiui  of  the  Hotel  at  every  Train. 

AMIENS. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE,  D'ANGLETERRE,  and  DE  L'EUROPE. 
BRULE,  Proprietor.— First-Class  Hotel,  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Continent  Situated 
in  the  centre  and  the  fineat  part  of  the  town.  Having  recently  been  newly  famished,  it  offers 
great  comfort.  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen  accommodated  with  convenient  Suites  of 
Apartments  and  Single  Rooma. 

OHNIBOS  AT  STATION.       BNOLISH  SPOKEN. 

ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  ST.  ANTOINE. 

PLACE    VERTE^    Opposite  the   Cathedral. 

THIS  excellent  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  which  enjoys  the  well- 
merited  fiivoar  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been  re-ptirchased  1^  its  old  and  well- 
known  Proprietor,  Mr.  SCHMITT  SPAENHOVEN,  who,  with  his  Partner,  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  render  the  visit  of  all  persons  who  may  honour  them  with  their 
patronage  as  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

BATHS    IN    THE    HOTEL. 

■  •BBBATB     PKICBS. 
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ANTWERP. 


HOTEL  DU  GRAND  LABOnREDB. 

'THIS  Hotel  ocoTipies  the  first  rank  in  Antwerp,  and  its 
-^  poBition  is  most  delightful.  The  testimonials  giyen  by  Familiee 
is  the  best  assurance  of  its 

COMFORT   AND    MODERATE   CHARGES. 

AVIGNON. 

HOTEL     DEUROPE. 

HIGHLY  recommended  to  English  Trarellers  on  their  jou/ney  to  Nice, 
Italy,  ftc.  Fint-Glasa  and  Moderate  Priced.  The  Proprietor  and  his  Wife  having 
lived  in  England,  are  aware  of  tbe  wanU  of  Engllsli  Travellers;  and  he  aaanres  them  that 
their  comforts  shall  be  studied.    Omuibns  at  ail  Trains. 


AVRANCHES. 
Ghrand    H6tel  de  Londres. 

FAUVEL,  Pr&priebOT. 
The  best  in  the  Town.     Spacious 
Garden.    English  spoken,  and  English 
Newspapers. 


BADEN  -  BADEN. 
Grand  Bdtel  Belle -Voe, 

Flnt-dMi  and  larg*  aiteb]ishm«nt,  motk  dslifbttal 
■itDatian  of  aU.  ia  tti«  AlU-Uchtenthal  ia  the 
oeotrs  of  a  flna  park.  Bssllj  wetMcpc  Anrnnge- 
meati  for  a  wti/imt. 

BIOTTB,  Proprietor. 


BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTORIA     HOTEL. 

^prietor,  Mr.  F&AKZ  0BO6HOL2. 

T^HIS  is  one  of  the  finest-bnilt  and  best-fdmished  First-class 

^  Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Eursaal  and  Theatre ;  it 
cotomands  the  most  charming  views  in  Baden.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent*  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  civility.     Prices  very  moderate.     English  and  other  Journals. 

'~^  BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE  and  Dependance. 

A  U  BEAU  SE JOUR.~A.  Roesslbr,  Proprietor.  This  favourite  and  first-class 
^  Hotel,  sitoated  near  the  Kursaal,  Promenade,  and  Theatre,  commands  one  of  the  moet 
charming  views  in  Badeo.  The  Hotel  and  Dependance  consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Sleeping  Apartments,  elegant  Sitting-rooms,  and  a  Garden  for  the  nse  of  visitors.  Extensive 
and  airy  Dining-room,  and  a  comfortable  Public  Sitting-room,  with  Piano  and  Libraiy.  It  Is 
conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavQurs,  by  the 
most  strict  attention  and  exceedingly  Moderate  Prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
^lish  and  American  visitors.  English  and  American  Newspapers.  The  Table  d'HOte  and 
Wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the  bet  quality  in  Baden.  Fixed  moderate  cfaaTges  for 
everything.    Booms  ftom  2«.  and  upwards. 

PENSION  Prices  for  a  longer  stay. 
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BADEN -BAOEN. 

DE   LA    C017R  DE  BADE. 


h6tel 


Badischer  Hof. 


Cifoi  to  be  eon/otmded  vnih  the  ECtel  de  la  ViUe  de  Bade,  opposite  the 
Bailtoay  Station.) 

AFIBST-BATE  and  large  Establuhment  near  the  Promenade  and 
thA  GonyeiMtion  Home,  with  extensive  Gardens,  Wann,  Mineral,  and  other  Baths, 
eqjojing  a  well-merited  rrpatadoii  ftr  ita  great  comfort  and  attention.'  It  is  patronised  by 
the  most  dlstingnlahed  FunlUea. 

Manager,  Mr.  7r.  ZIBGLSB. 

'  BADEN -BADEN. 

HdTEL     STADT     BADEN. 

On  the  right  hand  $ide  and  nearest  the  Station, 
nOMMAKDlNG  a  delictoaa  view  of  the  Old  Gastle  and  high  rocks.    Known  for  its  Ctean- 
\J    UoMi,  excellent  Oooktag,  good  Attendanee,  and  fixed  Modeimte  Charges. 
^__ . E.  B0BS8IEB,  Landlord. 


^     BADEN-BADEN. 
HOTEL    DE    FRANCE. 

P^urr-OLAflB  HofXL.    Best  Sitnation. 
ExcOmt  OMUcing,  end  Moderate  Charge*. 
PENSION. 
CARL  ULRICH,  Proprietor. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

MT7BAAT>8  HANDBOOK  FOB 
50BTH   OEBMAHY. 

PogtSvo.     lOS. 

JOHK  MXTBRAT,  Albemarle  Street. 


BAQNERES    DE    LUCHON    PYR^N^ES. 

Hotel  Boixnemaison  et  de  Hioixdires^ 

Opposite  the  Springs, 
First-Glags  HoteL    Beoommended  to  Famiiieg. 

HTE.  VIDAL  Fila,  Proprietor. 

BAQNERES    DE    LUCHON    PYR^NdES. 

GRAND    HdTEL    RICHELlEtT. 

{Eotel  de  8,  M,  le  roi  de  ffoOande.)  •        •     r 
200  Boomg,  10  Salong.    Splendid  view. 

LOUIS  USTaADS,  Proprietor. 


BAQNERES   DE   BIQORRE. 

Grand  H6tel  Beau-Sejour. 

FiBgT-GLASg. 
The  most  comfortable  and  the  best  situated. 


BOLOGNA. 

HOTEL  FELLEGRINO. 

The  most  central  position^  and 
nnsurpassed  for  its  home  comforts 
and  extremely  Moderate  Charges. 

F.  BAVALDONI,  Proprietor. 


BALE,    SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL   l!^CHWEIZERHOF. 

Opposite  the  Swiss  French  Bailway  Station,  the  healthieHt  part  of  the  Town. 

Moderate  Charges.       Well  Beoommended. 

L.  MEBIAN,  Proprietor. 
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BAMBERG   (GERMANY).  " 

HOTEL    ZU    DEN    DBEI    KRONEN. 

JREOOMMEND  my  newly-farnisbed  and  arranged  Hotel,  sitaated  in 
the  middle  of  thA  Town,  to  all  Travellers  and  Families.     First-Class  fioard.    Pore 
Wines,  and  excellent  Service.    Moderate  Prices.    Omnibos  at  the  Station  <m  the  arrival  of 
eveiy  Train.    Guriages.    Also  Warm  and  Gold  Baths  In  the  Hotel. 
L  A*  BE&HBEUTEEB,  lAte  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  "Zmn  HIrseh  *  at  Mergentlieim. 

BARCELONA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 

Iir  TSJB  RAMBLA. 

THE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Barcelona ;  most  adrantageously  situated  in 
the  best  position  in  the  Rambla,  fSsicing  the  Teatro  Principal,  and  close  to  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Offices.  FiM  Soidkem  Atpect.  Eolanted  and  newly  deoonted.  Table  d'H6te. 
Private  Service.  Large  and  small  Apartments.  Many  Fire-places.  Btih.  BesdingRoom, 
with  Piano.  Smoking  Room  and  Parlour.  Foreign  Newspapen.  Carriages  of  every 
description.  Great  Comfort  and  Cleanliness.  Frendk  Ouitm*,  OmnibcBi  at  Railway 
Stations.  Interpretere.  Moderate  Terms.  English  and  German  Spuken.  Arrangements 
for  Pension  during  the  Winter  Season. 

BELFAST. 

TxxiK     XM P]ql HX AXa     xlO  jlDSXslr 

Just  Be-decorated  and  Enlarged.        First-Class,        Best  Sitaation. 
Ommbuses  meet   all   Trains  and   Steamers. 

W.  J.  JURY,  FroprietoT. 

BELLAGIO  (Lago  di  Como). 

GRAND  HOTEL  BELLAGIO. 

^NE  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  containing  200  Eooms, 
30  Sittintjf  Booms,  and  surrounded  by  a  splendid  Paris  and  €hirden. 
Full  view  of  all  three  Lakes  and  the  Mountains.  Hot  and  Gold  Baths. 
Douches.  Equipages  and  Boats  attached  to  the  Hotel  English  Servioe. 
Moderate  Charges.  Daily  arrangements.  Highly  recommended.  Open 
all  the  Tear. 

Ik  BBXSITSCHMID,  Proprietor. 

BERLIN. 
h6tEL    D'ANGhLETERRE, 

8,  SGHIHESL-PIiACE,  2. 

SITUATED  Ur  THE  VINEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  PART  OF  THE  TOWN. 
Near  to  the  Boyal  Palaces,  Museums,  and  Theatres. 

SINGUB  Travellers  and  large  Families  e«n  be  accommodated  with  entire  Suites  of  Apsrt- 
ments.  ooosisting  of  splendid  Saloons*  airy  Bedrooms,  Ac,  air  ftornished  and  oaipeted 
In  the  best  EngBsh  style.  First-rate  Table  d'HOte,  Baths,  Equipages,  Guides.  Wmet  and 
GoUgnamesMBttemgrnr  tsibaiUL    Residence  of  Her  British  M^esty's  Messengers.' 

B.  SUBBEIiIST,  Proprietor. 
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BERLIN. 


HOTEL    DU    NORD. 

UNDER  THE   LIME  TREES. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOUSE,  CLOSE  TO  THE  IMPERIAL 
PALACE  AND  THE  THEATRES. 

Beautiful  Dining  Room,  freshly  Decorated. 

EXCELLENT  CUISINE.      MODERATE  PRICES. 


EiraLISH    KEWSPAFBBS. 


FBBD.  SCHMIDT,  PBOFBOToa. 


BERLIN. 

HOTEL    DE    RUSSIE. 

THIS  well-known  PIEST-CLAS8  HOTEL,  newly  restored 
and  hftndflomely  deooratedy  and  situated  in  the  most  attracting  part 
of  the  Oitj,  fttdng  the  Imperial  Oastle, 

NEAR    UNTER    DEN    LINDEN, 

recommends  itself  for  the  oomfort  it  offers  to  its  Visitors. 

GAEL   FBIBDRICH  KUHRT, 

BERLIN. 

THE     KAISERHOF. 

Wilhelmsplatz.  Zietenplatz. 

mHE  laigest  and  most  eammodions  Fiist-daas  Hotel  in  Berlin.    8itaated 
^    in  an  elegant,  quiet,  and  magnificent  part  of  the  oity. 


BERLIN. 

ST.    FETEBSBUBQ 

HOTEL. 

Unter  den  Linden  31. 
The  Table  d'HdCe  and  Wines  of  this  Hotel 
are  reputed  of  tbe  best  qoality  in  Berlin. 
Fixed  Modexsato  Gbaxgea. 

JXIhBS  BBUDTLAaStPropriaor, 


BOTZEN,    SOUTH    TYROL. 

HOTEL    VICTORIA. 

Opposite  the  BaUxoay  Station^ 
First  (X<S8B» 

H.  8CHMID. 
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BIARRITZ. 

h6tel  des  princes. 

ALABGB  and  beautiful  Hotel  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Sea.    This  Hotel 
will  be  fonnd  most  suitable  for  EngliBh  F«milie6  and  Gezitlemen.    Excellent  oooking. 
£zo(ptiozuil  armngeffiente  can  be  made  for  peoalon.    Eagllah  spoken. 

E.  OOXJZAIN,  Proprietor. 


BOLOGNA. 

Murray'B   Handbook   for 

North  Italy. 

Post  Svo.    10«. 

JOHN  MURBAT,  Albemarle  Street. 


OBOWX    AND     0AVAZiOABXIiI<S. 

History  of  Painting  in 
North  Italy, 

From  14th  to  16th  Ontary.    With  lUos- 
tratlona.    2  Tola.    Svo.    42«. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL. 

r[S  First-rate  and  unrivalled  Hotel,  patronised  by  the 
En^ish  Boyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry,  is  the 
nearest  Hotel  to  the  Railway  Station,  and  tjo  the  Landing- 
places  of  the  Rhine  Steamers.  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  J. 
SCHMITZ,  begs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  Tourists. 
The  Apartments  are  comfortably  famished  and  carpeted  in 
the'  best  style,  and  the  charges  are  moderate.  Arrangements 
for  the  Winter  may  be  made,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 


BORDEAUX. 
HOTEL  t>Z  PARIS. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL. 

Much  frequented  by  English  and  American 

Travellers. 


BORDEAUX. 

JUCUBBAY'B  HANDBOOK 

I*OB  FBANCX. 

Parti.    Pttttvo.    U.6d.    New  Edition. 

ReviMdtodate. 
JOHN  MUBBAY,  AlbenarlA  Street. 


BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAND  HOTEL  GHRI8T0L  &  BRISTOL. 

Best  Situation  in  the  Town.     Highly  recommended 

for  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

Carriage  in  Attendance  on  Arrival  of  all  Trains  and  Boats. 

F.  OHRISTOL,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

BOULOQNE-SUR-MER. 

FAMILY  HOTEL  AND  BOAEDING  HOFSE, 

87   &   89,   RUE   DE  THIERS. 

Established  1845.      Near  the  Port        Very  comfortable.       Moderate  Charges. 

Proprietor,  L.  BOXTTOXLLS. 


BREMEN. 

H6TEL   DE   L^BUBOPE. 

FHr^i-CUifs  9n0^h  S(M.     Rifely  Bmmv«M.     J7%%  Bmmmmid^. 

imKIHE-BAinu  Vreprietir. 

Jh.^^^^  ^9  iHOTBL  BAUB  AU  LAC,  ZURICH. 
Formerly  of  ^  hqteL  DB  RP88IB,  BERLIN. 

BRUGES. 

ORAMD  HOTXL  DU  OOMMKRCE. 

FIBST-CLASS  HOTBL.^Proprietor,  0.  Vavdw  Bbbohb.    The  largest 
i^4«MtHo|elcrftli«TDWD.    OonliDrt    Modtrato  ObwfBft. 

gpiecial  Omni^ws. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL     MENGELLE 

(BUS  BOTAIiE). 
B.  MENGELLE,  Propbietob. 

THIS  large  and  beaatlfiil  Fifst-ClMt  Hotel  i«  ntnated  in  the  finest  and 
mott  hMlttij  pMt  of  the  Town,  near  to  ths  PromeDidM  the  moet  finequentcd,  and  Is 
supplied  with  ev«ij  Modern  ecoammodatlaii  sod  oomfint.  Table  d'HSto  at  S  aod  T.lfi, 
fiv«  frmnoB.  ReelaiinDt  h  la  eaite,.aiid  at  fUed  price*,  at  any  hooir.  BzoeUent  **  CniiiiM  " 
and  Oholee  Wines. 

I  Baths,  Smoking  Room,  Beadlxig  Boom,  Billiard  Boom. 

.    JkrmtgmmniU  iMMfe  isttik  FamAtef  dniring  t^  WiiiUr  Season, 

BRUSSELS.  ^ 

HOTEL   DE    L'EUROPE, 

PLACE  ROYALE. 

The  Beat  Sitnatiou  in  BruBsels,  near  the  Park,  Koyal  FaJaoe^ 
Bonleyardsi  Xosenm,  and  Fiotnre  Oallezies. 

Tabia  d^SSte. 

ENGUI8H    SPOKEN. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'EMPEREUR. 

68,   RUX   NSUVE.     Patronised  by  Prinoe  Teck. 

THIS  old-established  Fint-Class  Family  Hotel  is  very  oonyeniently 
situated  n<>ar  the  Station  dn  Nord.  Pout  and  Telegraph  Offices  and  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie.  The  new  Proprietor,  who  speaks  Engllsb,  has  repleted  it  with  every  modem 
QpBOott.  SO  Bpd  Boons,  pd^ate  Dixiipg  and  Slit  log  Booms.  SkceUent  TnUo  d'H6i« 
ChoiQ^  Wi|M%  Ttmis  Moderate.  Bnslish  N*>wftpi^r8.  Attendants  speak  SngUsh.  BaUw 
ki  the  BoteL  ArfftBsemaats  made  for  a  protracted  stay.  Rooms  from  S  Iraoci* 
K.3.^A  spe^Hy  Is  the  be^mifnl  Garden  a4}olning  the  HoteL 

Proprietor,  HENBT  DOBGEIiOfC. 


BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  FOSTE, 

BUB    POSSfe-AUX-LOUPS, 

NEAB    THE    PLACE   DE    LA    MONNAIK 

rhis  Hotel,  specially  frequented  bj  English  and  Americans,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Town,  and  near  the  principal  Theatres. 

BEST  TABLE  D'HdTE.    MODERATE  OHABaSS. 

ElrOLISH  BFOKXir.     OUNIBUB  AT  THB  BTATimr. 

BRUSSELS. 

Q.BAH9  e6tEL  BE  8 AXE,  77  and  79  BUE  NEUVE.    Admirably 

^^  tttnated  near  tbe  Bonlerards,  Theatres,  and  two  mfnntea^  walk  from  the  North 
EUUway  Stations.  This  BstabUahment,  which  has  been  ooDsiderably  enlarged,  poesenes 
sow  a  most  splendid  Diniog-room,  and  offers  to  Families  and  Single  Travellen  spaelons, 
x>mfortable,  airy  Apartments.  Thrift  in  every  iZoom  -—Fixed  Prioas :— Plain  Breakfiwt,  Ifr. 
150.  Two  chops  or  steaks,  or  ham  and  eggs,  itr.  50c.  Table  d'Hdte  at  five  o'clock,  Str,  60  c. 
Ehrtvste  Dinners  from  sfr.  Bed-rooms,  iDcIndfng  lii^t,  4fr.  35a ;  8fr.  75o.;  efr.— Ihr  tbe 
Brat  night :  and  for  the  following  night,  Sfr.  SOc. ;  Sfr. ;  Sfr. ;  and  4fr.  Sitting-rooms  ftxnn 
3fr.tol2fr.  Attendance  Ifr.  per  night.  London  <*Tfmes'*  and  "iUostrated  London  News" 
taken  in.  Travellers  having  only  a  few  honrs  to  spend  in  Brasaels  between  the  departure 
}f  the  trslns,  can  have  refreshments  or  dinner  at  any  hour.  The  Waterloo  Coach  leaves 
the  Hotel  at  9.S0  o^oek  every  morning.  Private  Carriages  for  Waterloo  asfr.,  every 
expense  indoded.    Table  d'Hdte  at  e.SO  p.m.,  Sfr. 

HENBT  ICEBVANP,  Proprietor. 
BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL     DE     FRANCE. 

BOE  ROYALS  AIW  KONTAaNB  DU  PABO. 

Proprietor,  JOHN  JA20SS  BABBEB. 

THE  beantiful  situation  of  this  Hotel  (adjoining  tbe  Park),  the 
Moderate  Charges,  excdlent  CQlaine,  and  greatly  improved  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  Visitors,  renders  it  espedally  deeerviog  the  patronage  of  Travellers.  Beading 
and  Smoking  Booms.     English,  French,  and  German  Papers  taken.    Enclish  and  other 

Srlodpal  Langaagee  spoken.    Rooms  tnm  3  francs  upwards.    Table  d'Hote  (at  half-past 
ve  oxlock  in  Winter,  six  in  Summer),  5  francs. 

Arrangements  made  toith  PamtUee  during  Ihe  Winter  Monthe, 

BRUSSELS. 

HdTEL    DE    SUilDE. 

FIB8T<CLABS  HOTEL,  in  a  thoionghly  central  position  nesr  tke  New  Bonktvsrds. 

^CELLBNT    TABLE    D'HOTE.  CHOICE    WINES. 

VAN  OUTSEM,  Proprietor. 


BRUSSELS. 

SyS  HOTSL.~No.  30.  opposite  the  Sablon  Churc3i,  prte  la  Place  Boysle; 
s  are  well  adapted  aod  carefblly  arranged  to  meet  the  recinlrements  cf 
gle  travellers.   Lndios'  i  )rawing  Boom.   Booms  Arom  2  francs  and  upwards, 
or  Coffee  with  Steak,  Chops,  or  Ham  and  Eggs,  2  francs;  with  Eggs, 
pt,*rMi»fuid  1    Table  d'H^  6  p.m..  8  francs  60  cents.    Befreshments  to  order  at  any 
jLStoMisMa  ip^^g  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  quality. 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'UNIYERS, 

RUE     NEUVE, 

Hat  a  Wide  Entranoe  from  the  New  BonleTBida,  whioh  plaoee  it  in  one 
of  the  beet  and  most  adTantageons  poeitionB  in  the  city.  A  Fint-olaes 
Honee  for  Families,  to  be  reoommended  for  its  Comfort  and  Moderate 
Prices.     Table  d'Hdte,  Bestanrant,  Smoking-room,  Beading-room. 

Arrang€mmU$  made  for  the  Winter  Season,  or  for  a  prolonged  residence. 

80H0EFFTSR-WIDRTZ,  Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS 

GRAND    HOTEL    GERNAY. 

ModtraU  Charge9,    Aneien  Propriilaire  de  VHdtd  de  Portugal  h,  Spa, 

This  Hotel  is  dose  to  the  Railway  StaUon  for  Ostend,  Germany,  HoUaDd,  i^ntwerp, 

and  Spa,  forming  the  Comer  of  the  Boolevards  Botaniqae  et  da  Nord. 

BUXTON. 
ORSSCSNT   HOTEL,  DERBYSHIRE. 

THIS  First-Class  Hotel  is  olose  to  the  Bailway  Stations.  Connected 
by  A  Oovered  Colonnade  with  the  Hot  and  Natural  Baths,  Drlnklns  Wells,  and  New 
Pavilion  and  Gardena.  Pabllc  Dininf,  Drawing,  Smoking,  and  Billiard  Booms.  Suites  of 
ApartmenlaftirPriTate  Families.    Table  d'H6te  at  Six  p.m.    Terms  strictly  moderate. 

JOHN  BMIIjTIIB,  Proprietor. 

CAEN. 


HOTEL     g^  D'ANGLETERRE, 

Rue  St.  Jean,  Nos,  77,  79,  81. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.    Bendezvous  of  the 
best  Society. 

100  EkgarUlp    Fumished    and    Comfortable   Bed  Booms  and 
Sitting  Booms. 

BREAKFASTS   A    LA   CARTE. 

BINNIEE  AT  TABLE  B'H^TEp  4  IPlAHCSo 

SUITES     OF     APARTMENTS     FOR     FAMILIES. 


ENQLISH   AND    SPANISH    SPOKEN. 


L.  MANGEL,  Proprietor. 

c"2         ! 
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CAIRO,   EGYPT. 

H6T£L   ROTilL. 


THIS  PiTBt-ClaBS   Hotel,  newly  built,  is   situate   on   the 
BOULEVABD  DE  L'ESBEKIEH,  in  the  centre  of  the  finest  part 
of  Cairo.    Newly  furnished  throughont.     This  Hotel  is  recommended  to 
trayellers  for  its  comfort  and  moderate  charges.    There  are  also 

BEADING,    CONVERSATION,   AND    BILLIARD    ROOMS. 

BATHS  AND  HYDBOFATHIO  D0U0SE8. 

FINE    GARDEN    LEADINQ    UP    TO    THE    HOTEL. 


AN   OMNIBUS  TO   MEET  ALL  TRAINS. 


PBIOBS  FROM  10  TO  12  BHILLINGS  A  DAY. 

ISIDORE    ROMAND,  Proprietor. 

CANNES. 


HOTEL    BEAU    SITE. 

CITUATED  at  the  West  end  of  Cannes^  ac^oiBUig  Lord 
Brougham's  property ;  the  finest  part  of  the  Town.    Newly 

enlarged.     200  Rooms.      20  private  Sitting-rooms.    Reading 

and  Smoking-roomSy  and  English  Billiard-table. 

Sheltered  Situation,  commanding  an  unequalled  view  of  the 

Sea,  the   lies    L^rins,   and    the    Esterel   Mountain.      Large 

beautiful  Gardens,  Promenades,  and  Lawn  Tennis  belonging 

to  the  estate.     Arrangements  made  for  the  Season  for  Families. 

Moderate  Charges.     Bath-zooms  and  Lift. 

Omnibuses   at    the    Station. 
OPENED     THE     IST     OF     OCTOBER. 

^^    GEORGES   GOUGOLTZ,   Proprietor.       I 
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CANNES. 

WINDSOR    HOTEL. 

THIS  First-Glass  Family  Hotel  is  beantifolly  situated,  not 
too  fiftr  from  the  Town  and  the  Sea,  of  which,  however,  it  enjoys  an 
extensive  view.  Baths.  Smoking  and  Billiard  Boom.  Laige  and 
sheltered  garden. 

Most   Ooxnfortable   Apartments   and   Oarefal 
Attendance. 

ED.  SOHMID,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL 


CANNES. 

DES 


PINS. 


UIBST-OLASS  Hotel.      Highly  reoommended  by  Physicians  for  its 
^     aalnbrity  and  its  sanitary  situation. 

li.  GRENET,  Proprietor. 


CASTELLAMARE 

(Near  Kflplea.) 

GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL. 

THE  only  first-class  EstabUshmeBt  in  the 
tBwau   Mmiid  Boon,  tiith  a  lane  GiudeD. 
Healthy  podttoD,  oppodte  the  asa.    Viav  of  th« 


Healthy  pad! 
VamTtoi  and  roani 


|g«^  for  XxdMrion*. 
~( Pvoprlotor. 


CANNES. 

MXTBRAY'S    HANDBOOK 

TO   TRANOE. 

PlrtlL    PostSvo.    U,ed. 

JOHN  MUBBAT,  AlbMDaile  Street. 


CHAMONIX. 

GMm  HOTEL  D'MQ-LETEREE. 

First-Glass  Hotel,  with  splendid  view  of  Mont  Blano. 

J.  OREPAUX,  Proprietor. 

'^  CHAUMONT-NEUCHATEL. 

TTOTEL  DTJ   CHAUMONT,  near  Nenehalel,  Switzer- 
^^    land.    3.500  feet.  high.    Open  from  the  18th  Jnne  till  end  of 
September.    Kept  hy  G.  BITZMANN.    Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Suisse, 
Gannes.    Post  and  Telegraph  Office.    Billiards. 
Qarriagei  in  the  RoteL 

CHRISTIANIA  Oforway). 

GKAND     HOTEL. 

J.  FBITZNER,  Proprietor. 
rpHIS  First-Glass  H6tel,  delightfully  situated  in  the  best 
-■-  part  of  the  Town,  opposite  the  Public  Parks,  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  dose  to  the  Boyal  Palace,  commands  a  charming  view  of  the 
Ohristionia  Fjord,  and  the  surroundiug  mountains.  Table  d'Hdte.  Warm 
and  Gold  Baths  in  the  Hdtel.  English  Newspapers  taken  in.  Omnibus 
at  the  Bailwfty  lind  Steam-boat  Stations.    Moderate  Gbarges. 
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CHESTER. 

THE    GROSVENOR    HOTEL 

FIRST -CLAS^S^  situated    in    the  centre  of  the  City,   close    to    the 
t'aihedTaU  The  Kowb,  City  Walla,  arnl  otli^r  objects  of  iDieTe&t. 
A  Large  Coffee- Room  aiiij   LjMlle«'  I^hwIuh-Hootiu  for  the  conT^diieDDB  of  Lftdtaa  KDd 
F^mfLj^      Tba-  BalTiiCms  aro  lajgs  ^mJ  haudHomely  furniahed. 
Op«a  and  c]{ie«  c&rrlageEi,  Ktnl  Pofiitiiig  la  all  1t£i  Branches, 

Omolbufl^  atiend  tlm  Tralt^fl  for  the  uri«  cf  ViRitom  to  the  Holel.    Tarllf  to  be  IlhI  oa 
&ppljc&ti0£u    A  Klgbt  PoiUiT  la  attendAiice.  DAVTD  PO^Tl^R^  ICaua^^er* 

CHRISTIANIA,    NORWAY. 


HOTEL    ROYAL. 


W.    WELGE,    Propkietor. 


FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL, 


OPPOSITE   THE 

RAILWAY    STATION    AND    HARBOUR* 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 

JOHAM  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGMiJBER  DEM  JUUCffS  PLATZ 

(Opportte  tlM  JtUtoh'i  Plaoe), 

PUBVBTOB    TO    H.M.    QUBEN    FIOTO&XA  { 

TO  H.  B.  fl.  THE  PBINGB  OF  WAJUBBi 

TO  a  M.  WILLIAM  KINO  OF  PRUSSIA;  THE  BMPSEOB  OF  BUSSIA; 

THE  EMPEEOB  OF  AUSTRIA: 

THE  iOSQ  OF  DENMARK,  EXa  ETQ^ 

Of  «n 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

WMeh  obtaiin9dti4MhfFrise  M§ial  auwrded  to  Jlaudi  OOoffm  at  the  FarU  £mhibition 


'T^HE  fraqucnoj  of  miftakM,  which  are  ■omotimei  aocidental,  but  tor  tho  most 
-*-  put  the  molt  of  deoapttoo  pnettaed  by  intenttod  individoalai  indnoat  no  to  raqvost 
the  stfeMiUoa  of  EngUab  travelkun  to  the  foUowtaig  ■tatcmaot  :— 

Th«  ftvoorabto  leputatioii  which  my  Eu  de  Ck>logiie  bM  aoqoirad,  ainco  Ha  teveotloa  by 
my  MDoeator  In  the  year  IfOO, baa  indnoed  many  people  to  imitate  it;  and  in  order  to  be  abi 
to  aell  their  apoiloaa  article  mora  eaai^,  and  onder  preteact  tbot  it  waa  genuine,  they  pre- 
ourad  themaelrai  •  Ann  of  JtariMii  by  entering  into  partnenhlp  with  peraona  of  my  name, 
wbioh  la  0  very  commflo  ono  in  Italy. 

Poraooa  wbo  wlah  to  pnrohaae  tte  gmmim  mud  trigimai  Em  in  Ottagiu  ought  to  be  parti- 
eulartoaeathot  theUbela  and  the  bottlea  hoiro  not  only  my  nnne. /eAflmi  Mmria  J^urina, 
Imt  alBO  the  oddittonal  worda,  gag^Hiabtr  dam  JWck'i  FkUt  (thirt  ia,  oppotita  the  Jnliob'a 
Place),  withent  addition  of  any  nnmber. 

TfiTeUen  Plaiting  Oolognoi  and  Intending  to  boy  my  gennfaie  artide,  are  eantioned  againat 
being  led  aatniy  by  oabman,  gnidea.  commiaalonera.  and  other  partiea,  who  offer  their  aeryioea 
to  them.  I  therefDn  beg  to  atote  that  my  mannfaotare  and  ahop  are  in  the  aamelioiue, 
aitoated  qppotlU  the  Jnlich'a  Place,  and  nowhere  elae.  It  bappena  too,  flreqnently,  that  tba 
aaid  peraona  eoodnot  the  nninatmcted  atrangera  to  ahopa  of  one  of  the  flotitlona  Anna,  where, 
notwithatanding  aaaertion  to  the  oontraiy,  they  are  remimerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  porofaaaer,  who^  of  ooone,  moat  pay  indlractty  thia  remuuntion  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  artiolo. 

Another  kfaid  of  Impoaition  iapnotiaed  in  Otanoit  oreiy  hotel  in  Cologne,  ii^noiraltan, 
oommiaBioners,te.,offlinr  to  itrangenEande  cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genidno  one, 
and  that  I  dSUvoitd  It  to  than  ftnr  the  poipoae  of  selilng  ft  for  my  aooomit 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  ColofEne  my  genuine  artldo  is  to  bay  tt  penmnaQy  at  my 
hoosob  QRpoiNt  A«  JWek'i  Ploea,  iignning  the  oonMr  of  the  two  atreeta,  Untar  QoMwnhmidt 
and  Oban  Mar^ort8n«  Ho.  38^  and  having  in  the  flpont  six  balooniea,  of  whkh  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  Hxm,  Jokmm  Maria  FuHna,  GegenUber  dem  Jttlich'a  Plata. 

TUb  wflsllimns  of  my  manofMtara  has  been  pat  boyond  all  donbt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Joron  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  IMl  and  1892,  awarded  to  me  the  Prise  Medal; 
that  I  obtained  honooraUa  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1866;  and  reoatred 
the  only  Pdse  Medal  awarded  to  Ean  de  Oologna  at  the  Paria  Exhibition  of  1867.  and  in 
Oporto  1866. 

Comn.  /onuofy,  1882.  JOHANN  MARIA  FABINA^ 

GEGENtfBEB  DEM  jiJLICH'S  PLATE. 

J.  ft  B.  M*CBAcnar,  88,  Quern  Streetf  (kumon  Street,  E,C,, 
are  my  Sole  AffeiUt  /or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
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COBLENTZ. 
OlAMT  HOTEL— HOTPEL  DU  OEAHT. 

THE  best  situAted  FirairClasa  Holel,  jtvt  opposite  the  Itoding-place  of 
the  StMun-bocU   and  Vortren  Bhrenbrtiftsftto.      EiEoellent  OaMoe    and  OtUar. 
Moderate  Cbii^^    Kedactlon  for  •  long  reeldaice. 

PROPBxrroRS,  EISENKANN  BBoa 


COLOGNE. 
HOTEL    DZSCH. 

FlT8t-Cl«88  H6iel  newly  ivfltted ;  near  the 
Gaibedral  and  Central  Station.    Omniboaes 
nwet  e^vix  Tra'n.    Laife  stook  of  Ohoioe 
Wlnea  for  wholesale. 
F.  CHRISTOJ^Bt  PrtpHttor, 


COLOGNE. 
HOTEL    DU    DOME. 

Ik.  llKn.-^ThJ«  old  and  ttfleUint  Hoobb,  advaa- 
tagwwly  flitiiated  in  tha  oantre  of  the  dtj,  BMtr  tlw 
Cathedzal  and  tb*  Oaatnl  BAflway  Btalian.  baa 
ttndwaWM  iniportant  iaamnwmeutt  that  mka  it 
Tery  oomfortoUa.  IkMa  d*EAte  1  o'dodk.  Oatt  dii 
Dome  adjotnia*  the  HotaL  Biwommended  to  Bnc- 
UdtTomrMTTMnir  ' 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Thb  FBoramoB  of  th« 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE 

(MTSSIEIB), 

In  yiew  of  the  great  nnmber  of  Families  and  Gentlemen  ttateOi]^  !tt  this 
Capital,  has  thought  it  expedient  to  fit  up  a  Branch  for  fBe  Aooommoda- 
tion  of  the  same,  consisting  of  the 

For  some  time  the  residoioe  of  H.B.M.'s  AmhasMder,  Sir  H.  lUMot,  H» 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils,  and  lately,  for  Uh^  moatiis^  of  His 
Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  It  is  ne«d)ees  to  Say  anyihiiiffin 
praise  of  the  fine  position  and  splendid  view  on  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
Arrangements  are  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  the  Famlture  ih»t-clas8. 
The  Hotel  is  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  British  Embassy ;  and  the 
Arrangements  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  above  high 
oersonages.  The  Proprietor  begs  to  inform  Gentlemen  travelling,  that 
twth  Establishments  are  Drovided  with  every  desirable  comfort.  Guides, 
and  Attendants;  and  at  Prices  calculated  to  suit  passing  Travellers,  as 

well  as  those  mslEing  a  prolonged  stay.  

F.  LOGO^iiiil'TL 

COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL   KONGEN   OF  DENMARK:, 

THIS  First-OlasB  Hotel,  rauoh  frequented  by  tke  highest 
class  of  English  and  American  Travellers,  afTcrds  first-rate  aooism- 
modation  for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.  Splendid  situation,  close 
to  the  Boyal  Palace,  overlooking  the  King's  Square.  Ezoelleiit  Table 
d'Hdte.  Private  Dinners.  Best  attendance.  Beading  Boom.  Hot 
Baths.  Lift.  English,  French,  German,  and  American  Kewspapers. 
All  languages  spokelki. 

Very  Modtmte  Charges.       The  of^  Vienna  Coffey  Mouae, 

Rw  KLtJM,  Proprietor. 
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CORFU. 

HdTEL    ST.   0EOEOE. 

T^HIS  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  very  well  situated  on  the  best  aide  of 
•«•  the  EA^la&ade,  oIom  to  the  Royat  PttUoe,  is  fitted  np  after  the  Englith  style,  affording 
fliM-Mte  •aoomnodBtion  for  FanlHet  and  Single  Gentlemen.  Excellent  FeasioA,  and 
priMs  fWf  moderate.  ▲  lu«e  additfoa  to  the  Hotel  Just  now  flnighed  makee  It  one  of  the 
moat  <toinfbrUble  of  theOonttiient,  wtfb  splendid  Apartments,  GtoTemtlon  Saloon,  Reading 
Saiooa  and  Library,  Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms,  and  Bath  Room.  Magnificent  Carriagee 
and  Hbraea,  th*  ^btiB  new.  neat,  tod  elegant.  All  Langnages  epoken.  Ladtn  travelling 
alone  will  find  here  the  greatest  comfort  and  beet  attendance.  The  Hotel  Is  under  the 
patnnage  of  Ktog  Geoiwe  L,  the  Baoperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Oraad  Dnke  of  Mecklenborgh. 
Madams  T^  8.  P.  MAZZTJOHY  ft  FILS,  Proprieton. 

COWES,  Isle  of  Wight. 

DROVEE'S  MAEINE  HOTEL. 

PARADE,   ISLE   OF   WIGHT, 

FIRST-CLLSS    FAMILY    HOTEL. 

TliA  Comfort  of  Visitow  carefully  studied.    Board  on  Low 
Terms  during  the  Winter  Montlis. 

1.  CREUZNACH. 

HOTEL    DB    HOLLANDS. 

THIS  FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL  offers  superior  accommodation  at  yecy  Moderate  Chargra 
to  Families  and  Singli  Ooitlemen.  It  ta  situated  tn  the  flneft  and  healthieet  part  of 
the  town,  an((  Is  avitooaded  \^a,  beaoUfal  Garden.  It  is  fitted  up  after  the  English  and 
American  style.  SplendM  large  Dining  Booms,  and  newly  fitted-up  Conversation  Saloon. 
Gomfortat>leandweil.foialahed  ApartmeutaC  with  many  Balooales).  Good  Baths.  Excel- 
lent Board.  Arrangements  can  be  nude  for  a  protracted  stay.  Peoiiion  m  Winter. 
gOIiTMrfgl  A  WOOG,  Ptoprletors. 

CREUZNACH  (BAD). 
I>BIVATE  HOTEL  BAUM. 

FIBST«>aLASS  Family  Hotel,  best  ntaated.   Great  cleanliness.    Com- 
forteUe  Baths.    Beautiful  Oard«n.  ExoelleiitOookiDg,OhQdoe  Wines. 
Pension  moderate  charges.    Beoommended. 
JgJLir  BAPTIgTB  BAUM,  Propristor. 

CREU2NACH    (BADX 

h6tel    KAUTZENBERG. 

rfe  Fhrst-dasi  Hotel  is  bekiHiftilfy  situated,  doe*  to  the  Kurhaus,  atllpining  the  Prome- 
nade.   Large  Garden.    Baths  in  the  Hotel.    The  Table  d'Hdte  and  Wines  of  this  Hotel 
ate  Mpiilid  the  beet  te  Crenanach.    Mederate  Charges. 
P.  EISMBKICH,  Proprietor. 

DIJON. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D£  BOUEOOONE.  Near  the  Statioo. 
Wen  situated  in  an  open  Sqinare.  Enlarged  in  1880.  Apartments 
for  Families.  Table  d'Hote.  Carriages.  English  Newspapers.  Omni- 
bnses  to  meet  all  Trains. 

Wines  Exported  by  the  Proprietor. 


2W  MUiUULI'9  nJLniXJDUUA.  JU/VAIHiaitK.  JUfy 

DIEPPE. 

AcJiig  a«  Beadi,  eUm  to  ihe  Bathing  EdaiUUhmeni  and  (he  Parads, 

FIS  ONE  OF  THE  HOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
IS  DIKPPG,  ooaunmndlng  a  beMrtlfal  and  ez(«MlTe  View  of  tbe  Sea.  Fm&IUw  and 
G«ntl«iiMB  vUtiag  Dieppe  will  find  M  this  EsubUHhiiieiit  el«gMit  Leiie  and  amall  Apeii- 
ment^  and  the  best  of  aoooannodaUon,  at  veiiy  reMooable  pfloei.  Luv  BeMttng  Bmb, 
Willi  Fnnoli  and  KngUah  Newq^apen.  The  Befreabmentay  Ae&,  aie  of  the  beit  qnatttj.  in 
CmI,  thto  Hotel  A1II7  bean  oat  and  dflaervca  tho  Ikvouiahle  opinloa  eaprmed  of  It  in 

M  urnj's  and  other  Ocdde  Booki.  

LABSONNEUX,  Proprietor, 
ime  ^M3U  «kl  rrimie  Dkmen.  %•  IMi  iMsl  it  <9M»  oB  Oe  Iter. 

DIJON. 

HOTEL  DE  LA   CLOCHE. 

Mr.  OOISSET,  FBOPBisroiu 

1JITE  near  the  Bailwaj  Station^  at  the  entranoe  of  the 
Town.  FlnU31a8s  Houae  of  old  mpfatatiaii.  Enlaiged  in  1870. 
ApsrtmentB  for  Families.  Carnages  for  driyes.  Table  d'H6te  and 
Service  in  private.  Beadine  Boom.  Smoking  Boom.  English  spoioen. 
Ezportation  of  Borg^dy  Wines. 

GBAND  HdXEL  GOIdSBT  wiU  be  Open  in  1888. 


Q 


DIJON. 

H6TEL    DU    JURA. 

IC  IiOUIS  MEBCIEB.  Proprietor. 

THIS  Hotel  ie  the  nearest  to  the  Bailway  Station,  the  Cathe- 
dnl,  and  the  Public  Garden  Saloons.  Apartments  and  Booms  for  Families. 
Table  d'Hdta.  Private  Oarrisges  for  bin  by  tbe  bour.  English  Newspi^ma. 
Omnibas  to  canrj  passengers  to  and  from  each  train.  English  spoken.  Tbe 
grsatest  attention  is  paid  to  English  risitois.  Borsaa  ds  Change  in  the  HoteL 
Oonsiderably  enUorged  and  newly  famished,  1875.  Tbe  bast  Bnigwidy  Wines 
shipped  at  wholesale  prices. 

DINARD,    ILLE    ET  VILAINE   (Brittany). 

GRAND   H6TEL  DU  CASINO. 

THIS  First-Olass  Hotel  is  the  nearest  to  the  Oasino  and 
Bathing  Establishment.  Splendid  View  from  the  Terrace 
adjoining  the  Oarden  of  the  Hotel.  Private  Dining  Saloons 
and  Smoking  Booms.  Table  d'QOte  at  11  o'clock  ajn.  and 
6  o'clock  p.m.  Terms  from  12  to  15  francs  per  day.  Excellent 
Cooking.  Ohoice  Wines.  English  Newspapers.  Stabling. 
L.  BIABDOT,  Pbopbebtob.     BOUDIN  FILS,  SugGESSEUB. 
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DRESDEN. 


VICTORIA   HOTEL. 

THIS  First-rate  Establishment,  situated  near  the  great  public 
Promenade,  and  five  minutes  from  the  Central  Station  for 
Prague,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munioh,  Frankfort,  combines  comfort 
with  elegance,  and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  Gkurden. 

TWO  SUPEBIOB  TABLES  D'HOTE  DAILT. 

PRIVATE  DINNERS  AT  ANT  HOUR. 
During  tke  TFtnlar,  Board  and  Lodging  at  very  moderate  raiea. 

Mr.  Wiiss  has  an  extensive  Stock  of  the  best  Bhenitih^ 
Bordeaux^  Bwrgundy^  and  Spanish  Wines^  and  will  be  most 
happy  to  execute  Orders  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

DRESDEN. 

HOTEL   BELLEVUE. 

Situated  on  the  river  Elbe,  facing  the  new  Opera,  the  Gal- 
leries, the  Oreen  Vaults,  Cathedral,  and  Brnhl's  Terrace. 
Well-known  First-Olass  Establishment,  with  150  Booms. 
Families  desirous  of  taking  Apartments  for  the  Winter  can 
make  arrangements  at  very  moderate  prices. 

IiOXJIB  FEISTEL,  Kanager. 

DRESDEN. 

WEBEE'S    HOTEL. 

ENGLISH  and  American  yisitors  desiring  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence are  respectfally  invited  to  give  this  Hotel  a  trial. 
It  is  situated  in  a  delightnil  part  of  the  city,  oyerlooking  the 
Promenades,  Gardens,  and  Galleries.  Handsome  Dining  Boom. 
Beading  Boom  well  furnished  with  American,  French,  and 
English  Newspapers.    During  the   Winter,  pension  at  yery 

adyantageous  terms.  ' 

BBRNHARD  WBBBR^  Proprietor.      I 
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DOVER. 
ESPLANADE  HOTEL. 

lOR  FamUlea»  Qentlemen,  and  Tonrtots. 
Plnuftolly  fllliuded  on  the  Marine 
made,  and  new  llae  Baliwaj  Statkms 
and  Steam-Pkckets.  Well-appohitfd  General 
Ooffee  Kooma.  W.  Cfc:SSFORD. 


F 
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EGQISCHHORN,    VALAIS. 

HOTEL    JXTNGFRAU. 

Open  1st  Jtinfl.    BeautiM  dimate. 

Splendid  vi6w.    PensioB. 

CATHREIN,  Proprietor. 


EMS. 
DARMSTADT   HOTEL   AND   FESSION. 

THIS  FIRST-GLASS  HOUSE,  of  an  old  repntatioD,  is  the  nearest  to 
the  Minend  Springe  and  Bathe  and  the  Imperial  reeldenoe.  Splendid  sitnatioB,  with 
every  comfort  and  Moderate  Ghargee.  The  Milk  need  in  the  Hotel  is  eupplied  fiom.  the 
Aroprietor'e  own  Urm^  where  there  are  aleo  good  stables. 

TH.  BIEGEK,  Pnpriettr. 

ENCELBERQ. 

THE  VAIXET  OF  KNGKLBifiRa  (3800  ft.  high)  with  ite 

KURHAUS   AND    h6tEL    SONNENBERG, 

THE  property  of  Mr.  H.  HUG.  Summer  stay  nnrivalled  by  its  grand 
Alpue  aoebeiy.  aa  well  as  by  the  onrative  efiteacy  of  the  climate  against  long  aA4  cheat 
diseases,  oonghs,  nervous  ailments,  &o.,  fto.  Clear  bracing  air,  equable  temperature.  Recom- 
mended by  the  highest  medical  authorities.  The  HOTlilL  SONNENBERG  in  the  finest 
and  healthiest  sitoatlon  facing  the  TitUs  and  the  Glaciers  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  best  managed  hotels  in  Switserland.  Lawn  Tennis  Gronnd.  Excellent  and  central 
place  for  skeldiing,  botunislng.  and  the  most  varied  and  intei«»ting  exconions.  Tbe 
ascent  of  the  Tltlis  is  best  made  fhnn  here.  Shady  Woods.  Vapour  and  Shower  Baths. 
Watersprlng  SP  R. ;  200  Booms }  Pension  from  7  Ir.  a  daj  upwards.  Beemae  of  ita  so  abeltered 
situation  specially  adapted  for  a  sUy  in  May  and  June.  '  Resident  English  Physician. 
English  Divine  Serrioe. 

ENGELBERG,  SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS  HQTEL  ET  PENSION  TITUS. 

FmST^OLASS   HOTEL  in  the  best  sitnaiian  of  the  valley,  in  the 
middle  of  an  extensive  garden.    It  poBsesses  the  best  reoommenda- 
tions  of  English  Families. 

ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS. 


New  Englitih  Chitfel  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hotel. 
_^ BD»  OATTANI,  Proprietor. 

EOYAL   CLARENCE   HOTEL, 

WITH  FULL  VIEW  OF  THE  GRAND  OLD  CATHEDRAL. 

Patronised  bj  the  best  FamiUes. 

BILLURD  ROOM,  MODERN  TARIFF. 

^      ___^ J.  H.  STANBURY,  Ptcpiietor. 

FRANKFORT     O.  M. 

P.  A-    TACCHI'S   SUCCESSOES, 

ZEIIi,    So.  4,4. 

BOHEMIAN  FANCY  GLASS  AND  CRYSTAL  WAREHOUSE. 

dMndeiienfor  0<u  and  Cam4U»  •»  OUuu  and  Brtus, 
Correspondent  In  EngUnd,  Mr.  LOUIS  HENLfi,  3,  Bndge  Row,  Cannon  St,  London,  EC. 
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HOTEL  PENSION  BELLEVUE. 

Wtta*k«pt  litflablishmeat^  in  the  midst  of  a  large  well^skaded  Oalxten. 

SO  Bed  Booms.    Pension  6  f.  a  day. 

J.  SUTTERLIN,  Proprietor. 
GENEVA.  ~ 

TEL   DES    BERGUliS. 

Mme.  Vvo.  FBEDEBIO  WACHTfiB,  PropfiejferaSB* 

The  Hotel,  one  of  the  largest  in  Geneva,  Is  in  a  delightful  situation— near  the  English 
Ghnich  and  the  (General  Railway  Station ;  it  has  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Alps.  A  Lift  of  superfor  coastructlDn ;  large  Gonseryatoiy.  Faodlieft  or  Biagle  Gentle- 
men will  find  every  accommodation  and  comfort  which  a  first-clas?  Hotel  can  aff»rd.  Table 
d'Hdte  at  6  o'clock.   Excellent  fiatbs  in  the  HoteL 

7  GENEVA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE. 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  IN  GENEVA. 
MATER  &  KUNZ,  Froprietora. 

GENOA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  G£nES. 

Messrs.  X^.  BONEBA  AKD  BBOTHEBS. 
PLAGE  GABLO  FELICS,  the  most  beautiful  situation  in  the  City. 
CFOIX  SOITTH.) 
This  Hotel,  timaeily  the  PaUusw  aCaichesfr  Spiviola,  was  newly  opened 'aad  onttrely 
re-famished  about  two  years  ago.  Its  situation,  opposite  the  celebrated  Tl^tre  Carlo 
Felice,  on  the  Piazza  de  Ferrari,  the  healthiest  part  of  th.e  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
English  caiurch,  the  Telegraph,  the  Post  Office,  the  principal  Publle  Buildings,  and  near 
all  the  curiosities  in  the  towA ;  free  from  the  noiae  of  Uie  flailway  aad  the  Harbour.  Lavge 
and  small  Apartments.  Table  d'Hdte.  Restaurant.  Heading  and  Smokipg  Saloon.  Bath 
Booms.    Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  meets  every  Train.    Moderate  Charges. 

~      C35NOA.  NERVI.^ 

HOTEL    LONPRE8  WINTER  RENDKZVUOS,  SHELTERED 


The  nearest  to  the  Central  Station. 
First  Gltas,     Full  South. 


HOTEL  and  PBlffSIOir  TICTOBIA. 


Moderat'^  Prices.        gQQA  WITH  LAMOJ!  aABDEIL 

7  QMUNDEN,    AUSTRIA. 

HOTEL     JtiHSLtLiE     "VUE. 

FACING  the  Steamboat  landing-place.  Comfortable  First -Class 
Hotel.  Highly  recommended.  Mr.  BRACHER,  the  Proprietor,  has  been  in  England 
and  America,  and  knows  the  wants  of  English  and  American  Travellers.  Chargts  mode- 
rate.   Omnibus  at  the  Station.     Baths  in  tbe  Hotel. 

'  GOTHA. 

HOTEL    DEUTSCHER    HOF. 

Proprietor,  L.  STAEBLBB. 

FIBST-RATE  HOTEL,  situated  close  to  the  Promenades  and  near 
the  Railway  Station;   combines  comfort  with   elegance..    Baths   in   the   House. 
Carriages.  
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7         GRASSe. 

GRAND    HOTEL   DE    GRASSE,  AX. 

FAMILY   HOTEL,  88    minnteB   from  Oaimfls.     Fiist-OlMs  Hofd, 
BltQAled  on  the  Bonlevwd  Thiers,  fiiU  Sonth.    Large  Oarden.    Splendid  view  of  the 
8m.   Large  and  small  Apartments,  oomfortablyftinilBhed.  Table  d'Hdte,  Beading,  mUaid, 

SmoUng,  and  Bath  Booms.    Omnibus  meets  every  train M.  TOURNAIRK  Manager, 

formerly  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel  BOvetiqtie,  Nice, 

GRENOBLE. 

THIS  ■plendldly-eitnated  Firat-Olass  Hotel,  wbioh  is  «he  Uasest  in  tbe 
Town,  and  enjoys  the  well-merited  favonr  of  Families  and  Tonrists, 
has  been  enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished.  The  Apartments,  large  and 
small,  combine  elegance  and  comfort,  and  every  attention  has  been  paid 
to  make  this  one  of  the  best  ProTinoial  Hotels.  Pnblic  and  Private 
Drawing-rooms ;  English  and  French  Papers.  Table  d'Hdte  at  11  and  6. 
Private  Dinners  at  any  hour.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Koderate  Charges. 
The  Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  meet  all  Trains. 

L.   TBILLAT9   Proprietor. 

First-Class  Carriages  can  be  had  at  the  Hotel  for  Ezonrsions  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  Uriage,  and  all  places  of  interest  amongst  the  Alps 
of  Dauphin^.  

URIAQE-LES- BAINS. 

Founded  in  1846.  English  Visitors  will  find  every  comfort  and  luxury 
in  this  First-Olass  Establuhment.  Private  Booms  for  Families.  Excellent 
Cuisine  and  Wines.  Table  d'Hdte,  11  and  6.  Carriages  and  Horses  can 
be  had  in  the  Hotel  for  Excursions  and  Promenades. 

^  HAMBURQ. 

HOTEL    DE    L'EUROPE. 

LD-BEKOWNED  FIBST-CLA8S  H0I7SE,  patronised  by  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Families.  Delightful  sitnation,  overlooking  the  Alater.  180 
elegantly  famished  Rooms  and  Apartments.  Bath,  Beading«  and  Smoking  Rooms.  Table 
d'Hdte.    Hydranlio  Lifts.    Special  arrangenents  made  at  a  longer  stay. 

BRETTSCHNEIDER  abd  BANDU,  PropriOmn. 

T  HAMBURG. 

h6tEL  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

0U>-RENOWNED  FIRST-LASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  sitnated  on  the  Alster  Bassln, 
the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town.  Superior  contfort  and  aooommodation. 
Table  d'Hdte  and  ResUurant  h  la  carte.  Saplendent  £Uetrie  Light  fhroughouL  New 
Safety  L^t.    JUtgphone. 

Q.  BETTTEB,  Proprietor. 

2  vols.,  royal  4to.    428.  each. 

ETCHINGS    FROM    THE    LOIRE   AND    THE 

M08EL. 

A  Series  of  Forty  Plates,  with  Descriptive  Letterpress. 

By  EBNEST  GEOBQE. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


O 
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"  '  HANOVER. 

H^TEL      nOYAL. 

(VIRBT-OIiABB  BOTHIi.) 

SITUATED  In  the  bett  put  of  the  City,  and  opporite  the  Oenenl  Rellwaj  Station. 
LeiSe  end  email  Apertmente  and  Sinf^  Bed-rooma  tn  Gentlemen.    Srery  oomlbrt. 
Bathe  In  the  HoteL  MOD  ERA  TE    OHARGBS, 

_____^ OHBIST  BBOSm  Proprietors. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL   DE    RUSSIE. 

TmS  FIB8T-<)LAS8  HOTEL  is  beantifiilly  sitnated  opposite  the 
Ballwaj  Statkm  and  Poet  Offloe,  and  In  the  healthleat  part  of  the  Ctty,  and  in  the 
centre  of  large  gardens.  The  Proprietor  and  Proprietress  have  been  fbr  several  jears  in 
England  and  EYanoe,  and  make  the  comfort  of  English  and  American  Families  their  special 
stody.  The  prices  are  very  moderate,  and  ttae  servants  are  trained  to  be  dvil  and  obliging 
to  vlsttOTB,  and  not  to  accept  fees.  C.  FBBIBEBfl,  iVqprietor. 

HANOVER. 

CONTINENTAL     h6tEL. 

NEW   FIBST^LASS   HOTEL*  150    Rooms,    with    oTory    modem 
comfort.    Lifts,  Ike.    Moderate  Charges. 
F.  BIEOHELMAyy,  Proprietor. 

HARROGATE. 

"THE    GRANBY." 

FIB8T-0LA8S  Family  Hotel,  facing  the  Stray.    Brery  aooommodation 
for  Visitors  and  Tourbts.    Carriages  to  Wells  and  Baths  every  momfaig  ftee  of 
charge.   CkwdSUbling.   Oarrtages  on  Hire. 

W.  H.  HHygE,  Proprietor. 

HAVRE. 

HOTEL    D^ANGLETEEEE. 

RUE   DE  PARIS,   124-126. 

EXOEEDINOLT  wellHBitnated  in  the  best  quarter  of  the 
Town,  is  reoommended  for  its  Comfort  and  Moiierate  Ohargee. 
Apartments  for  Fftmilies;  Music  and  Conversation  Saloons.  Bestanrsnt 
k  la  Carte.  Rooms  from  2  to  5  francs.  Breakfast,  2  francs.  Dinners 
at  Table  d'Hdte,  8  francs.  Board  and  Lodging  from  8  to  10  francs 
per  day.    Wine  and  Serrice  indnded.    English  and  German  spoken. 

QHELL^,  Proprietor. 

HAVRE 

h6tel  continental. 

Qnai  dee  Etats  UniB   et  Boulevard   Franfois    I«^' 

Faoing  the  Sea.     Opening  Ist  June, 

FIBST-OLASS  HOTEL,  beautifully  situated;  newly-built 
and  furnished,  with  every  modem  comfort.  Large  and  small 
Apartments..  Booms  from  8  francs.  Table  d'Hdte.  Bestaurant 
'*  a  la  Oarte/'  Saloon.  Smoking  Boom.  Charges  moderate. 
English  spoken.    Open  all  the  year. 

LlfSON  SOUCHABD,  Proprietor. 
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HAVRE. 

GRANiy  HdTEI  D£  NOBMANDIE. 

RUE    DB    PARIS. 

FIBST-OLASS  HOTEL»  exceedingly  well  dtuated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Town.  Apartments  for  Families.  Moderate  prices. 
Music  and  GonTersalion  Saloons.  **  Table  d'H^dte."  Bestanrant  It  la 
0art9,    J&Dgliabi  and  German  spoken. 

M.  DESCLOSj  Proprietor, 

NEOKAR     HOTEL. 

opposite  tlie  Bnins  of  the  Castle.      Open  Vay  1st. 

SITUATED  close  to  the  Necker,  fifteen  minutes  from  the  Castle  and 
ten  mfanites  from  the  Battvay,  n^t  the  fine  old  NtiAir  Bridge,  ii  is  a  new  ind 
elegant  First-Ctass  EBtablishmenr,  one  of  the  most  beai^fnlly-sitttAted  HotelB  in  OeriBanj. 
The  only  Hotel  from  which  a  full  view  of  the  Knins  and  the  Panorama  of  the  City  and 
Valley  can  be  bad.  A  Large  Garden  and  Terrace  dose  to  the  Botiae.  Bftlhs.  Table 
d'H6te.  Restaarant  k  la  carte.  Pension  the  whole  year.  Omnibns  at  the  Stamen.  Under 
the  management  pf  the  Proprietor  of  the  old-renowned  SbUi  de  HoUfmde, 

HOTBIa   DE    HOU^ANDE. 

An  Old-Established  Hotel,  beantifaUy  situated.    Excellent  Ckx>1cing. 

Ii.  SPITZ,  g»oprietor. 

—  HEIDELBtRd.      . 

HOTEL    JCUIIOP3E3. 

TH  E  flnMt  and  best  situated  Hotel  in  Heidelberg ;  kopt  in  the  Tery  superior  and  tiepnt  ityle 
of  a  FirstKdass  Famj^  QoteL    The  beantifhl  ^t^n^ly^  Gardettsare  lor  ^  excluilve  use 
of  the  Tisltors.    Hot  and  Cold  Baths  fitted  un  in  aenperior  manner  in  the  foteL    ^anlbus 
at  the  afcattoQ.    Teims  strictly  moderate.    Railway  Tickets  are  fistted  in  Uie  HoteL 
KAJSFELL-nSWBLt  Proprietor. 

A  HOMBURG. 

TTOTBL  BELLB  VUE.— .First-Olass  Hotel,  ejtoeedingly  well  situated, 
AA  opposite  the  Park  of  the  Enrsaal,  and  close  to  the  Springs.  FamUlee.  and  Single 
Gentlemen,  will  find  this  Hotel  one  of  the  most  comfortable,  combining  excellent  accommo- 
dation with  oleanline<«a  and  moderate  Charges.  Best  French  and  English  Cooking.  BaoeUent 
Wines.    Hace  and  Partridge  Shouting  fiieeL 

H.  ELLBKBEBQBR,  Pi>6pgletc». 

^  HOMBURG. 
r)OTAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL.— Patronised  hy  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
-Lv  Wales  and  several  other  Royal  Personages.  Highest  Position.  Fln»t-Clas8  Hotel, 
close  to  the  SjfT\n9$  and  the  Kurstal,  with  flue  view  of  the  Taunuf  UnvnMnB*  ^^^ 
Apartments.  At  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  S  aeon  airaagenM>n«s  Sfe  made  on  ^ery 
reaaonable  terms.  Best  Stag  and  Roebuck  Shooting,  as  well  as  Trout  FJshing.  free  for 
the  guests  of  the  Hotel. 
GUaTAYB  WBiaANP,  Proprietor. 

HYERES    (VAR). 

GKAND   H6TEL   D'ORIENT. 

TUI8  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  salnhrions  and  sheltered  pari  of 
Hy^res,  and  is  the  Resort  of  the  eliU  oi  EnglitOi  and  French  Society.    Drawlag 
Room  full  South.    BilUards. 

EN&LISH.  NSWSPAPKR8. 
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HEIDELBERG.  — M^tel    JPritiot^    aiiiirleis. 


\J  flno  LleulLiig  id;^HJttL,  I'lnu  liitkoiiLcni.  T  h  ki  Hab>l,  palmni'uid  Ly  Lheir  Hifflkn^wAeii  th«  l^rhiM  uT  WaXa 
Rud  I'TiDoq  ALTivd,  U  tJie  Itrguat  In  Ihe  Town,  and  tl loronsrhl^  T(«lit»vfl4«l  nncl  Nuwlv  l^lmfahtsii.  JicH 
Caok^rj,  G^jyiJ  WJlifA  ChurKV  Bea*mitia*.  M->iier*lM  Arrtnp.-tnKnls  macTB  by  thu  We«k.  Tde  lliiiti[  li 
*ltH*.1*i5  111  ftti  opoii  gqti»rs,  eiifhl  J5.thmtw'  w*ll(  frcnu  tho  f^c^LalirAlw]  Cii'lJiiis  with  tLe  flu**!  vi^w  uf  Uid'  mini' 
Trfjln  alii  the  bnl't.'icimes,  nml  n«4tl^  aU  t]445  WitiJov^a ;  Im.i'  mlantH'  vJtJk  to  Lhe  J^Aolrftr  l!i-|Ji[tt  Clu«o  t  >  Uji: 
Surubarf- and  Wa  nbq  rg  Rnd  irttf  fCtAtJuli .  OmnilTua  lu^A  S[q1«I  I^irl«r  Di«eL  tits  Tnia.  Frnla  tJJi  ILhEPl 
Ilj0n'  sje  Um^C  dlfluJ'i^iit  runla  litiuUngto  tlte  Ouirtle,     Fir^d^i  rot;i|}Ht]j  dVlt  Itie  ^dTKen  Eliiritioi ;  vlfjiJ.  live 

SdiluM^^rOif  I  bj'  GftJTii^e  ;  geullei  bas-hT.     Tin-  Pi^LJ^rleUirb  fsiairl  VVJnp'^  ?.►  Knffliintl, 

^ SOMMSR  &  BJLLiMlilt,  ProprleJorB. 

H  YE  RES. 

HOTEL  DE  L'ERMITAGE. 

OEAUTIFULLY  eituated  in  tha  Tme  Forej^t,  well 
JJ  Bheltereil,  nod  commanding  lutiguific^ent  vkm  of  the  Mediterraneat; 
n^d  the  lies  of  Hyerea>  Dfawmg  and  Dining  EiomSj  full  S&utli 
BiUiflrdsw  Full -sued  Iawu  Teiiaia  Grounds.  Euglhb  mBuagtmeDt 
Divme  St'rvice  in  the  Hold. 

OMNIBUS  TO   AND    FROM    ALL  TRAINS. 
^___ A,  PEYRON,  Proprietor.       

HYERES-LES-PALMIERS- 

aEAND  HOTEL  DES  ILES  D'OB 

IMilS   FIRST-CLASS   HOTEL,  the  largest  in  the  Town 
J"      k  eituated  in  the  middle  of  a  moat  beautiful  Garden.     Lawn  Tenni 
Gj-onnd  iu  fr-mt  of  tiie  HottsL    Bmii^g  ajid  Drawing  l{oom0  full  Bonil 
ooutaiDlng  a  Collection  of  Pictures  by  a  celebrated  Freucli  artist. .  '      . 
Smoking  Hoomf  BlUiards,  and  Batha. 
Vcnsioii  front  10  franoi  a  day  and  upwards. 

B,  WEBEE>  Proprietor. 


■^ 
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ILFRAOOM  BE. 
FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL  HOTEL. 

{Old  Established.) 

HAS  recently  been  rebuilt 'with  extra  Bed  Boom  accommodation  and 
I^ieB*  Drawing  Boom.    CommodioiiB  Coffee  Room.    Handsome  Ckimmerdal  Room 
and  Good  Stock  Room.    Billiaids. 

I  Omnibus  meets  every  Train. 

TARIFF  ON  APPLICATION,      SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  BOARDING. 

RICHARD    LAKE,  Proprietor. 

**  A  Model  of  Sanitary  Excellence."— The 
verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in  its  own  picturesque  Grounds  of 
Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  l^wn,  &c.  it  contains  250  Rooms.  The  Charges  are  fixed  and 
moderate,  and  there  is  a  Table  d'H6te  Daily.  Every  information  will  be  afforded  by  the 
Manager,  llfracombe,  North  Devon.  Tourist  Tickets  to  lUtaoombe  for  Two  Months  are 
issued  at  ali  principal  Stations.  There  Is  attacbed  to  the  Hotel  one  of  the  largest  Sea  Water 
Swimming  Baths  in  England ;  also  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  Private  Baths. 

THE      ROYAL     BRITANNIA    HOTEL,     ILFRAOOM  BE. —Good  PttbUc  Rooms. 
Moderate  'J'erms. Address— THE  MANAGER. 

aNNSBRUCK. 


TLFBACOMBE  HOTEL. 
-L    llfracombe  Hotel  is  on  the  \ 


HOTEL  DU  TYROL.—Fir8t-OJa6s  Hotel,  in  a  beautiful  position  near 
the  Station  an4  ihe  new  Steam  Hatbs,  with  •'magnificent  Views  of  the  Vallfy  of  the 
Inn  and  the  Mountains.  Comfortable  Apartments,  Heading,  Smoking.  Bath  Rooms,  &c., 
witb  ^\uty  Ijaodem  csnvemience.  Airaogement'  for  iirotmcted  stay.  SpebiaV  terms  for 
et^oum  In  winter.  Climate  exceedipely  heslihy ;  air  bracing.  In  Winter  Stairs  and  Pass- 
ages warmed.  From  the  top  of  the  hotel  a  fine  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Town  and  VallCTrs. 
Hotel  toh>rged.  ^lefadid  Garden Oafely  acquired. ' CABIi  ItAJf P8BE? 

'  INNSBRUCK. 

h6tEJL,     r>E     t.'E  XJR,  O  I>E. 

KEPT  by  Mr.  J.  REINH  ART.  —A  new  and  well-ftirnlshed  First-Class  Hotel,  conveniently 
situated,  just  facfaig  the  splendid  valley  of  the  Inn,  pppositd  the  Railway  Station. 
Excellent  Table  d'  Hdte  and  private  Dinners.  Arrangements  made  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
WcU-fumished  Apartments.  English  Newspapers  taken  in.  Splendid  sltaation,  command- 
ing B  fine  V^w  of  the  Mountains.    JBnglish  spoken. 
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INTERLAKEN. 
KM^TEL  -  FETVSIOIV, 

J  U  N  G  P  R  AU. 

F.  SEILER-STEBCHI,  Proprietor. 

''FHIS  Establishmeat,  with  two  Branch  Houses,  is  Bituated 
-^  la  the  «eutre  of  the  Hdhaveg,  and  enjoys  a  splendid  view  of  the 
Jang&an  nnd  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps.  It  recommends  itself  for  its 
delightful  position,  as  well  as  for  its  comfortable  accommodation. 

TABLE  D'H6tE  AT  2'  AND  6.30   O'CLOCK. 

DINNERS  A   LA    CARTE. 

CARRIAGES,  GUIDES,  AND  HORSES  FOR 
MOUNTAIN  EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS  WAITING  AT  ALL  THE  STATIONS. 
INTCRU^KEN.  ~^ 

'    J.   GEOSSMANK, 

Sculptor  in  Wopd,  and  Maaufacturer  of.  Swiss 

Wood  Models  and  OmamMits. 
Carved  and  Inhud  Furniture  Manufactured  to  any  Design, 

AV  .  ^KTMnnsACUMN. 

HIS  WAll£H0t7S£  is  situated  between  the  Belvedere  Hotel  aiul  Scbweizerbof.  where 
be  keeps  the  largest  and  best  asaoi-tmeDt  of  the  above  objects  to  be  found  in  Switzer- 
land.   He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elre where. 

Corrcspoiyleiits  in  Eoglavd.  Messrs.  J.  ft  R.  JflcCaacKXK,  38,  Qof  ei\  Street,  Gunnon 
Street,  E.O.,  London. 

INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BEAU    RIVAGE. 

Recently    l>ULilt    in    a,    Splenclid    Position. 

EVERY    LUXURY    AND    COMFORT. 

H.  BSdLI,  ^oprietdr. 

'  INTERLAKEN. 

SCHWEIZERHOF-hOTEL  SUISSE. 

J.  &  E.  STKI7BIK  &  WIBTH,  Proprietors* 

THIS  First-Class  Family  Hotel  of  old  reputation  is  dtuated  in  the  best 
position  of  the  KiSMweg,  near  the  Kursaal  Gardens.    Erery  modem  comfort. 


INTERItAKEN.     . 

GRAND  h6TEL  DES  ALPES 

Ib  snn^ontidU  b)r<4^|B  JbidyX3tfdeQs  and  GtonoAs,  coouins  ]arg«>  Dittos  a«d. Drawing. 
Rdoms,  fln%  Readiiig,  Milliard  aii<t  Smoklntr^Kooms,  commandiDg  a  fall  view  of  the  Glaciers. 
Wann  and  Cold  Baths.    Lawn  Tennis.    Moderate  Pricea. 

«     M/^TTICEBi^XNEOQSTESV^p^EB/prOprietor. 

"     ■      h    '*  *  i*  '    n  '    '        -'ii     «■         r    '  ■    -■ 

■    KARLSRUHE. 

HOTEL,  GE.RMANIA. 

SITUATED  a  few  tniutttes  from  'tbe  Hallway  Station,  on  the  Public  Gardens.  Tbki 
First^Claes  Hotel  is  famished  with  every  modem  comfort.  100  Room?  and  Saites  of 
Apartments.  Sed  mi  1  atteqdanoe  from  3  Harks.  Tb«  wlfole  of  tbe  boose  lieated  so  as  to 
efasare  comfbri  to  Winter  visitors,  for  whom  also  Special  Arrangements  are  made.  Baths. 
Lift.    Onmlbnsetsfct^M  station. W09m»    ^OUatBt  Proprietor, 

kiSSINOfeN. 

.HOTEL    SANUEB. 

FIKST-CLASS  Family  Hotel^  of  good  reputation  for  its 
comfort,  cleanUneBs,  and  good,  CmsiDQ.  Beantifhl  situation  with  open 
views.  Well  fumfsbed  large  and  small  Apartments.  Three  Minutes  from 
the  J^nrhaua.  Spring  and  Gardpn.  Tb^  onljr  Qotel  in  Kissiagen  fitted 
up  Wi^  file  latest  improved  Bamtary  Water  appliances. 

QHARQE8   arrpiJCTLY  ^MODERATE. 
^^ SCHMIPT^  proprietor. 

'    '^  '       KIS8INGEN. 

ROYAL   eURHAUS   HOTEL. 

IABGEST  and  b&sl  situated  First-Olalto  Hotel  in  town. 
i  lee:  Bed  Booms  witk  80  Sittkig  Booms,  all  m^  a  fine 
open  view.  Pension  in  tlie  early  and  later  part  of  the  Season. 
Tbe  onfy  Hotel  with  Mineral  Bath  in  tbe  Hottsb. 

F.  JOS.  mULLERj  HAanager. 

KiSSIhlGEN. 

h6tel  d^angleterre. 

THIS  First-Glass  Hotel  is  situated  three  minutes  from  the  Springs  and 
the  Kurgarden.    Kxcellent  Table  dHute.    Pcosicm  ,fi:om  7    Mark^  each  Person. 
Omnibus  at  eteryT^jiin.,  .  '    *  .  ;     '  •  . 

/'  L.  MISMJIR,  Proprietor. 

.Second  £ditioo^^ili  Portrait  aQdinsstnitiobs.    S  vols.    Svo.    2l«. . 

THE   LIFE  AND   TIMES   OF  TITIAN.    With  some 

Account  of  his  Family,  chiefly  fron^  new  and  unpublished  Beoords. 

By  J.  A.  Cbowb  and  G.  B.  Oavalcaselljb. 

'*  No  soidt  9ip  jias  existed  ;ia  tb^  history  of  nft  ab  that  wlii<!b  U  %\V&i  by  the  present 

▼olatoes.    Etelytfiing  on  tile  snl^ect  is  now  superseded.    We  cannot  make  an  abstract  of 

nine  hundred  pages;  snlSoe  it  to  repeat  that  tM  book  is-by  ftir  the  mf»8t  Importan*  contrl- 

nation  mad^  la  our  time  to  tbe  bi»tory  of  art."— j/Ji«na«m. 

JOSS    MURRAY,    ALBliMARLE    STREET. 
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KILLARNEY. 

By  ffer  MoMi  ChraeioM  Mcigutjf'M  Special  PemUti^tk,        .  1 

THE  BOTAL  VIGTOBIA  H0T|:L, 


dibtilct  A  magnificent  Coflfee-room.  a  public  Pf«wi9g.iQoin  tor  U4iw,  asil!  failles, 
Billiard  and  Sinokln«.r<)omB.V<i  ^v^WlvBttiteff  <J'  Private  Apartlneriti  fecEg  the  Lake 
haM-faMlttoexitIy«dded^j      ...   ^.»  ...  ,  "  .fc,  7  "       .■: 

TABLE   DTsStE   DURING   THE    SEiiVSON, 

Cars,  Carriages^  Boats,  Ponies,  and  Guides  aijixed  moderaie.  diargesi 

Drivers,  Boatmen,  and  Qnldea  are  paid  by  the  Proprieldr.  and  are  hot  allowed  to  solicit 

gratnities.    Fhe  Hotkl  Omnibus  and  Portera  attend  the  Trtins. 

THERE   IS   A   POSTjlL,  TELEGRAPH   OFFICE   IN   THE   HOUSa 

Boarding  termi^  from  October  to  Juno,  iaolaii^. 

It  to  necessary  io  inform  Tourista  that'the  Railway  OothpAny,  Proprtetora  of  the  Railway 
Hot^in  the To'nj  »end  upon  the  pUtform, a$  Touier»M  their  Sota,tlx%  Porter^, Gar-driveX 
Boatmen,  and  Qahto  ia  their  emiAoymeDt.  and  exclude  the  servalitfl  of  theHoSaon  t£ 
Uka.  who  wiU,  however,  be. found  inf  wailing  at  the  Statlon-dooi-.  ^^ 

^ JOHN  O'MBARY,  Proprtotor. 


LAUSANNE  ^OUCHY. 


HOTEL   BE  Air  RIVAGE. 

DiBEOTOR,  A.  MARTIN-BUFBNAOHT. 

i&  situatod  m  iae  of  the  most  ]i)e»utifiiij^)ote  m>  tkerahore 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  surrouncjUd  by  im  English  Part  and 
Garden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing^and  the  English 
Ohoroh. 

F&OM  OCTOBER  VUl^L  MABCB,  AT  VERY  MODERATE 
PRICES, 

Constant  communication   with  the   City  and,   Rallwa]^  Station 
by  Oninibus.  '  .  '     ' 

Baths,  Tdegraph,  amd  PoM  OffiM  in  the  Hotel 


4u.u*ii»»a,x.   »    *.».^M^t^A0\^%^jfk.   ,0.%^  **»•»*. tv*»»*» 


LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL   GIBBON. 

FIB8T-0LASS  Hotel,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  and  most 
hisbly  r«coiBin«nded.    Splendid  view  of  the  Lake.    Large  Terrace  aod  Qarden. 
Pensioii  during  Winter.  BIITEB-BOCHAT,  Proprietor. 

T  'LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL  PENSION  VICTORIA. 

BEAUTIFUL  sitQation,  large  garden.    Most  excelleni  hoase 
and  reasonable  terms*  LS.  DEBPLAKD,  Proprietor.   . 


A  GOMPANtON  TO  BRADSHAW. 

Handbook  for  England  and 

Wales. 

DeacriblDg  the  History  and  Objecto  of 
Intemt  of  each  Looality,  at  weU  as  the 
Means  of  Aooees*  Hotels,  Lodgings.  Ac. 
Alphabetically  arranged  for  the  use  of 
Trayellers.  With  an  Outline  Map.  Fott 
8vo.    lOt. 

**An  admlnbly  anangtd  epitoms  of 
useful  Informatton.  giving  not  merely  all 
neoesiary  details  of  hofceli,  trade,  ftc.,  but  a 
condensed  history  of  remarkable  places  In 
the  nelghbourbood  of  each  town,  and  sug- 
gestive skeleton  tours."— 7"fce  World, 

JOHN  MUBRAT,  Albeinarle  Street 


LAUSANNE. 
eSAKD  HOTEL  BE  BICHEXOVT. 

17INEST  and  bast  situated  quiet  First-Class 
X     Hotel   of  Lausanne.    Amongst  laiige 

gardens.    In  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
ealthy    position.     Highly    recommended. 
Moderate  (barges.    Pension. 

BITTZ&-WOIiBOla>. 

LEAMINGTON. 

The  Cflarendon  Family  and 

Private  Hotel. 

qlTUATED  In  the  highest  part  of  the 
^  Town.  Highly  recommended  by  the 
best  English  and  American  FamiliM,  for 
Comfort  and  Moderate  Chaxges.    Carriages. 


LtSBON. 
BRAQANZA     HOTEL. 

THIS  First-Glass  well-known  Family  Hoiel,  ItMy  leooTated  by  the 
Hoyal  House  df  Braganas.  and  ttted  up  byfhenew  Prqprletor.  Vioraa  a  SassBrrc, 
highly  rtfwiueikdable  ftr  its  large,  aiiy.  and  namfortable  Apartments,  commanding  the 
most  extensive  and  picturesque  views  ot  the  River  Tagus,  as  well  as  of  Lisbon.  Superior 
Cuisine,  and  canfiiAy-t^lected  Wines.  Dnder  the  samo  Management  within  2i  boura' 
drive,  yiCT0B*8Har£L,  ClNTRA. 

BAMBI1E&  AMONG  THE  RILLS  IN  THE  PEAK 

5f  BBBBYSHIRE  and  the  SOUTH  DOWNS. 

By  JJbVta  J.  JENNINGS,  Author  of  <<  Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes." 
With  Illnstrations.    Post  8to.    12s. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6«. 

THE    OOPTIO  MORNING  SERVICE    FOR   THE 
LORD^S    DAY. 

Translated  into  English  by  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T.    With  the 
Original  Coptic  of  those  parts  said  aloud. 

London :  J.  MASTERS  &  CO.,  78,  New  Bond  Street. 


MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK    FOR    PORTUGAL: 
Lisbon,  Opobto,  Cdttba,  BIafba,  &c.    Map  and  Plan.    Post  870. 
JOHN  M0BRAT,  ALBBMARtiE  STRBBT. 
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liAKE  MAaaiOBE       I   OH  A  R  NO  I^AKB  KAOaiOBE 

(Switzerland)                L-U^O  M  ri  IN  IJ  (SwrtzJrIand) 

Beginning  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  and  Landing  Stage.  Best  intennedlate  Sratfon  on 
°   Xufi  Italian  Lakes. 

GRAND  HOTEL  LOGARNO. 

Magnificent  EstabliBbment,  one  of  the  finest  in  Strttserland.  Two  Hundred  Boonu. 
Pension  ftromfi  francs. Including  Boom.  EngllBh  Cburch.  Baths.  Billards.  Large  Ga*  den. 
q.  SEYOHAB  &  Oo. 

LOCH    LOMOND. 

INVERSNAID    HOTEL. 

THE  LANDING  PLACE  FOB  LOCH  KATRINE,  THE  TBOSACHS,  ABERFOYLE.  &c. 
Parties  Boarded  hy  the  Week  or  Month, 

ROBT.  BLAIB,   Proprietor. 

LONDON. 


AliABGE  Collection  of  ViewB  of  this  Neighbonrhood,  from 
Is.  each;  alao  of  Views  of  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
India,  United  States,  English  Cathedrals,  Abbeys  and  Castles,  on  approval, 
to  double  amount  of  cash  sent.  Lists  on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
enyeilope  to 

LETTS,    SON,   &  CO.,    LIMITED, 
72,  QinSEN  VICTOBIA    STBBBT,    IiOyPGN,   lELO. 

TRAVELLERS^   REQUISITES, 

MAPS    OF    EVERY    COUNTRY    OR    PART   OF   THE  WORLD. 

Enapsaoks  and  Bags,  Passports  and  Visas,  Colour  Boxes, 

Brawinff  Blooks,  Guide  Books,  and  Vime  Tables, 

New  Books  of  Boads,  describing  their  Character. 

Send  Stamp  for  TourUt  CkUahgue. 


LETTS.  LIMITED,  LONDON  BRIDGB,  S.E. 

DINNEFORD'S    felHS^n^he. 

•  a    •    ^^NKip^^Ni   A  ^<"'  ^0^^  ^^^  Indigestion. 

Ivl  A  f^  N  F"  S  I  A  ^f»^  Aperient  for  Delicate 

ITl|-\V^I^U.Wir\t  ConsUtuUons.  Ladles.  Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFOBB  ft  CO.,  180,  New  Bond  Street,  London. 

Sold  by  Chtmitts  thr(m0hout  the  Wmld. 

MURRAY'S    HANDBOOK -LONDON    AS    IT    IS. 
Maps  and  Plans.    16mo.    3f.  64. 
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LONDON.   . 

THE 

COnERCIAL  BANK  OF  AI^IAMMA,  LQDTED. 

OAPITAI^,  £480,000,  in  Shares  of  £6  each. 

Paid-ap  £S  per  Share,  say  £240,000. 

BESEBTVX  FUHH,  £25,000. 

T  — -    ^ r-r— — ■ ^" ■ ! 

THOX4S  S.  lliCHASOSov,  Esq.,  €%Mrwum. 
fimiAKCcr.  A.  B;b>*aciii.  &q.  I    Jons  GnssrAXTixs  Ci.osesii.  Erq. 

Jacob  Bkiobt,  Eaq^  M.P,  I    Jo6epu  Mbllob,  Esq. 

Jcoor,  Oow;  Esq.  |    Ooxstaxtixs  Geosgio  Zehtudachi,  I'sq. 

Audita:  i^W.  W.  Dt^^nTB.  Els^.^  and  Joeir  Elih,  Bsq. 
HEAD  OFFICE-2,  MOCnrOATfiVrREET.  LONDON.  E.C. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  LOJJDON  AND  COUNTY  BANE. 


]>tterp  of  Credit  granted  mi  AlexAndria,  and  p&ymi  nU'n^e  In  Galro  ar.d  Suez'. 

Bills  for  eoUcotiou  encashed  in  Khy  part  of  Egyj^,  and  the  porchaae  and  8ate<  i  I£g7i.t!in 
and  all  kln«!s  of  SecodttflB  vadertaiEMi. 

Interest  aUowed  at  tba  rata  of  &  p«r  oenfc.  per  annoin  on  m<mej  deposited  for  not  lets 
than  twelve  months. 

7       '       .'     tdNDON.  '     "  •'   . 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Umitea, 
i(tsnw  C%t;|i]ur  Kotes  of  t^lO,  je25,  and  £59  «ii:h,  for  th<  uhe  of  Travellers 
payable  in  the  principal  Towns  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  also  in  Asia,  Afrua, 
and  North  and  South  America.  No  expense  whatever  is  incurred,  and  when  cashed 
no  Charge' is  mflde  for  oommission.  Letters  of  Cred^  are  also  granted  en  the  same 
places.  They  in9.j  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office  in  Lothjbury,  or  at  any  of  the 
Branches,  viz.r —  '    ' 


Branches,  viz.: 

Wettmipster  Bxaucli  ,  1;^  Jamfs'^faare. 

BloomAafy 

Southward  , 

Eastern  - 


May,  1882. 


214.  Hl^  Udlborn. 

i35%*i^*St/wStc- 
chapel. 


.Mary^ebona  Branch  ,4,  StnUfiird  Place, 

Oxford  Sireet 

Temple  Bar-    «        .  91^  Strand. 

Lambeth'         „        .  ^&9I,W<8tniinster 

Bridge  Koad. 

t  South  X(  nsfngb  n  Branch,  192,  Bromptun  Kd. 


GOLD 
MED  At, 


PARIS, 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT^S 
STEEL  PENS.; 

Sold  ^  off  4ealfrs  ikr&ugko^  ikf  W^oHd, 
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LONDON. 

■:v ■'.!.' ;:•■•;    ••  THE,     ;;;'-:!UO'r 

GRAND  HOTEL, 

./TB^FALGAR  SQUARE, 

LOijrppN. 


This  Magnificent  Hotel  occupies  the  Finest  Site  in  the 

OSNTBB    OF   THE   METROPOLIS, 

And  oombines.  tlid  Blegance  ftnct  Luxury  of.  the 
most  important  and  attractive  Hotels  in  Surope  and 
Amerioaj  with  tlie  Repose  and  Domestic  Comfort 
which  are  essentially  English. 


fFH9  Rfi^EX|  EXTENSIONS  OF.  THE  BUILn^G-  , 

BAYE  ASDSD  TO 

TI^E6RAND  HOTEL 

yPWAIlDS  OF  A  HUNDRiSD  BHIX  ANiD      . 
SITTING  ROOMS. 

Foe  Apat&MHU,  addte$»  TKB  SZCliTSXAS.Y. 

dne^tke  SigkU  and  4>neqfth9  ComfoHt  of  toiitfcm. 
THE 

HOIBORN  RESTAURANT, 

,  ?ia^,  HIGH  HOLPORN. 

THE  FAMOUS  TABLE  D^BdTB  DItfNBB,  sorted  at  BeparAt«  Tablet,  acoompanfed 
with  Selection  of  Ulgh^ckM  Motic  by  oomplete  OrchMtra.   S.30  to  8.30  every  EveniDg,  St.  6d 
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LONDON. 

TOURISTS  AND  TBAVELLERS. 

.Ladies  visiting  the  Seaside,  Einkii^/Dmingf 
or  .otherwise  ex|KNied  to  Uie  soovomng  rays  of 
the  SuD,  or  heated  particles  of  dust,  will  &id 

ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR 

M^s^  Qoolin^  and  xefi^eshing  to  the  face,  hands, 
and' arms;  it  eradicates  all  Sunburn,  Freckles, 
Tan,  Stings  of  Insects,  Ag. 

Sizes,  4«.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

ROWLAND'S    oboNTO 

has  been  proved,  by  lis  n^^ralleled  sneaeis 
of  SO  y^ars,  to  be  the  best,  purest,  and  most 
fragrant  Dentifrice  for  procuring  White  and  Sound  Teeth,  Healthy  Gums, 
anof  FlagraiLt  Breath,  leing  petfbotly  free  from  all  deletoxious  and  add 
compounds,  which  give  a  temporary  whiteness  to  the  Teeth,  but  ultimately 
ruin  the  enailiel. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Fer/umers, 

FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Travellebs  may  save  ezpenso  and  trouble  t>y  purchasLog  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  the  fame  Frioee  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

have  publiahed  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :— 

11.  NATU^EIAL  ^SXJIXUTOE 
dAl^AlipGUB.  '  llaiken^tics, 
ABtronomy,  Pfaysite,'  Chemistry, 
Technology. 

12.  MEDIOAL  OATALOGUE. 
MedioiDQ,  Surgery,  and  the  Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

18.  SOHOOL  OATALOaXTE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Maps,  &c 

14.  FORXiaN  BOOK  OIBOU- 
LABS.  New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

15.  somi7$te]fc-E6ojt  GXEOtr* 

LABS.    N«w'  Books  kui|d  Hecent 
Purchasee.-  ^ 


1.  OIASSIOAI.  OATALOGUE 
8.  ^H]QOLQGtOAL    OATA- 

LO^UE. 
8.  FRENCH  OATALOGXTE. 

4.  GEBMAH  CATALOGUE. 

5.  EX7BOPEAN      LINGUISTXO 

CATALOGUE. 

6.  ORIENTAXi    CATALOGUE. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGXTE. 

8.  SPANISH    CATALOGXTE. 

9.  ABT-CATALOGXTE.  Art,Archi. 

tectare,  Painting,  Illustrated  Books. 

10.  NATURAL  HISTORY 
CATALOGUE.  Zoologv,  Bo- 
tany, Geology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matioB,  SU,' 

ANT  CATALOGUE  9ENT  POST-ISES  FOB  Q^  STAMP. 

WILLIAMS  &  NOBGA^ra,  ItictpoTtem  of  Foreign  Books. 

14,  Henrubtta  Stbset,  Coybnt  Qabdbn*  Loenx>K«'aiu} 

20,  South  Fredbugk  Strbbt,  EMNBURaH. 


NEW   AND    CHOICE    BOOKS- 

More  than  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  Best  Books  of 
the  Past  artd  Present  Seasons  are  in  Circu^lation  at 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

The  CoUeotion  exceeds  Ooe  Million  VolumeB,  oomprisiDg  all  tne  Best 
Modem  Works  of  every  shade  of  opinion  on  all  subjec^  of  general  interest. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases ;  and  an  ample  supply 
is  provided  of  all  the  Best  ForthoqmiBg  Works  a«  they  appear. 

SUBSORIPt'ION,  ONX  GUINEA  PKR  ANNUM 

AND  UP>YARDS,  according  to  the  Number  of  Volames  required. 
LONDOK  BOOK  SOOIBinr  ST7B80BIPTION,  TWO  GUIKSAS 

PXE  AK  WIC.    ^or  ^^^  Free  Peliveiy  of  Books  in  erery  part  of  Loodop. 
Tlionsands  of  Families  in  London  and  tbe  Saburbt  already  subscribe  to  tbia  Department  of 

tbe  Library,  and  obtain  a  constant  svoceasion  of  the  Best  Books  pf  ,the  6eaBQi|.. 


BOOK  SOCIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

Prospectuses  postage  flree  on  application. 

MUDIE'S     SELECT    LIB^ART    (Limited), 
30  to  34,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

aiTY  OFFICBr-2,  KING  STREET,  CHBAPSIDE. 

TO  coimnEnTAL  travellebs. 

DOBBELL  AND   SON'S   PASSPORT  AGENCY, 
.15,    CfiAAlNQ    CROSS,   8iW.. 

A  FAdSPOtET  is  a  rea4y  means  of  identification,  mid  althongh  it 
msy  not  be  asked  for  In  some  coontries,  in  otbers  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  abd  the  want  of 
it  may  cause  great  inconvenience. 

Bktish  SuBJBcn  visiting  tbe  Ck>ntlnent  will  save  trouble  and  expense  by  obtaining  tbeir 
PassportB  tbrongb  tbe  tbove  Agebcf.  No  pexsonal  ttteo^Uuioe  Is  required,  and  country 
residents  may  bave  tb^r  Pt»fiorts  forwarded  tbrougb  tbe  post  A  Form  of  Application 
forwarded  by  Post  Passports  Mounted  and  enclosed  in  Gases  with  tbe  name  of  the  bearer 
impressed  in  gold  on  the  outside ;  thus  afTording  security  against  injury  or  loss,  and  pre- 
venting delay  in  tbe  ftequent  examination  of  the  Passport  when  travelling. 

Fee,  Obtaining  Pastpori,  Is.  6<l. ;   Fiioi,  is.  tack.    Cases,  Is.  64.  to  ft«.  eacA. 

ANDBOOK  T6  the  ENVIEONS  OP  LONDON.— 
An  Account,  from  personal  visitB,  of  every  Town  and  Village  within 
a  drole  of  twenty  miles  round  the  Metropolis,  and  the  more  important 
pla^  hm%  four  or  five  n^les  beyond  that  boundary.  Alphabetically 
arratigecL'  By  Jame9  THoams,  ^.S.A.  With  Index  of  Natties.  2  vols. 
Grown  8vo.    2\s, 

This  Work  comprises  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  part  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  Herts,  and  smaller  portions  of  Berks  and  Bucks. 

,**  Snch  a  work  as  Mr.  Thprne's  Handbook  was  callefl  for.  The '  call '  has  been  admirably 
rebpond^.tOk  Mr.  Thonie*8  Xubjft  altboitfh  a  ^orlt  of  Mereace  and  a  gU(iei  ta  full  of 
pleasant  gossip.  We  find  Mr.  Thome's  book  an  excellent  performance  of  a  work  which 
was  required.*' — The  Timet. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALMMARLE  STREET. 
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Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
3ied44B,  Sydney,  1880;   Meltoume,  ^881. 

FffY'S  COCOA 

EXTRACT 

GUARANTEED    PERFECTLY    PURE    COCOA 
ONLY,  deprived  of  the  Superfluous  OH. 

"  strictly  piire."— W.  W.  Btoddabt,  Oitf  and  CouiOy  Analyst,  BrMol 
"  Pure  Coooa."-HCBfBLM  ^.  CUmuboj*,  A^alfttJ/tr  SfMinr. 


Try   also    FRY'S   CARACAS   COCOA, 

"A  DELICIOUS  PBEPATtATION" 


15  PEIZE  MEDALS  awarded  to  J.  S.FRY.dB  SONS. 


SCSWEIZEIIEOF.     LDZERHEBIOF. 

First- Class    JEIotels. 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  PsoPRUSTOita. 

L  l.n     I.  ■  •  •  '  .      i. 

BESt   SITUATION   ON   THE   QUAY. 

With  splendid  Tieir  of  the  Celebrated  Fanorami  of  the 
I,AKE  AND  MOUNTAINS. 


.    i.UCERNE. 

GRANP    ^UTEL    ^ATIPNAL. 

SEGESSEB  BROTHERS  and  C^.|  Proprietors. 

rpiais  large  and  splendid  HOTEL  is  one  of  the  mist 
^  oamfortabk  in  Eprope,  Situated  in  front  of  the  Lake,  with  the 
finest  Views.    Every  attenticm  paid  to  Tourists.  i 

A   LIFT    FOR    THE    USE    OF    VISITORS. 

LYNTON  (NORTH    DEVON). 
THE    VALLEY    OF    ROCKS    HOTEL. 

THIS  fayonrite  and  ))eantifully  situate  First-Class  Hotel  is 
built  on  one  of  the  finest  sltee  In  the  nelgbbourbood.  and  largely  patronised  by  tbe 
best  Families.  It  bas  been  consl^eiaMy  snlaTged,  teniod^ed,  and  improved ;  and  combines, 
witb  Moderate  Cbarges,  all  necessary  means  for  tbe  accommodation  and  comfort  of  Faonilies 
and  Tuorists.  Tbe  splendid  Table  d'H6te  a^d  OgfTee  Booiq^  Reading  Booms,  Ladies' 
Drawing  Room,  and  several  Prijr«te  Sitting  RoomSr  replete  witb  every  comfort,  range  in  a 
long  Iront,  overlooking  the  Sea,  and  looking  into  tbe  extensive  Private  Grounds  of  tbe 
Hotel.  It  is  most  oonveniently  situate  as  a  centre  for  visiting  all  the  places  of  interest  in 
the  district.  Handsomehvltf led  Bilitrd 'Boom  open  during  tb^  Sedsta  for  Resiients  in  tbe 
Hotel  only.  v .  r--  *~  o 

Pott'Sartet  and  Oatriafu^  olto  the  tvrjf  put  kind  qf  Modern  Stabling. 

JOKk  OHOOK,  PfiOPBiSTOB. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'DNIVERS. 

FAGINO  PERSAOHE  STATION. 
FIR8T-OUA88     FAMILY,   HOTEL. 


FULL  SOUTH. 


^B^y^D    fLOOB   AP^BTMBl^TP-i 

Sailaay  Tickets  Office. 


!i 


MADRID. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAIX 

7HSI   OKIiY  amSKCH   HOTlSIi  IK   MADRID. 

FIB8T-0LA68  H6tel^  Boardiag-Houee,  in  the  fineBtpart  of  tbe  Paerta 
del  Sol,  witb  magnificent  views  and  fuU  touthem  cupect  Table  d'H6te.  Private 
service.  Large  and  small  apartments.  Bath.  lieading-room,  witb  Piano.  Foreign  ^'ewB' 
papers.  Great  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Freiich  Cuisina.  Omnibus  at  Railway  StatioDS. 
interpreters. 

Grand '  H^fcel  de  Londr^S.  '  Family  Hotel.    Annex  of  the  BStd  cfe  0 1%ik,  under 
thu  same  matiagement.     Moderate  tMces.  -  ^.     -   * 

T.  OAFDSVlEliIiE  &  Co.,      •-  ; 

•      '  PnpntkMrtqflHaSffoutef. 
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MARIENBAD  (BOHEMIA). 

HOTEL    KLINGER. 

Proprietof ,  S.  B.  HALBMAYB. 

FIBST  and  LABQBST  HOTBL  in  thiB  Watering  Plaoe. 
Preferred  oa  account  of  its  charming  situation  at  the  comer  of  th«  Pro- 
menade and  Park,  and  has  a  beautifUl  View.  Newly  and  elegantly  fimiiahed  with 
•every  comfort  and  in  noble  style,  oontailiing,  with  the  D^pendance,  3?0  Rooms, 
Saloons,  &c.    English  spoken  in  the  Hotel. 

Carriagei  in  the  HoteL     OmniSmg  to  the  BaUway  StaHon. 

■  ■■lilt-   ^  ■  ■    ■  ■  .  1. .  ■  ■■■  ■    ■■■■  I  . .  1. 

MAYENCE. 


i 


Fint-Chm  Hotels. 

HOTEL   Dir   BHIN. 
HOTEL   D£   HOLLANDE. 
HdTEL  D'ANGLETEBRE. 

,   ;    Bdtt  Second-Class  ^<^teL 
HOTEL  DE  Ul  CA&PE. 


MENTONE.    (AlpeB  JrfarttimeB.) 


HOTEL    DES    AKGLAIS.  j 

THIS  well-known  Establifihment  has  been  newly  improved, ' 
and  combines  every  modern  comfort  with  moderate  and  fiz^  prioes. 
Bitnated  in  the  East  Bay,  near  the  favoarite  residence  of  |iei  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria. 

Messrs.  GLEBIGT  BROTHERS. 

<       I II    I        i        t II         I       I  »^— — >^— ^|«^^— Kf— i I    ■    »ll    I     )!■     I  II 

MENTONE. 

h6tel    de    belle    vue. 

THIS  weU-known  JB3TABU8HMENT  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
*>*^  quar^  off  the  Town,  with  a  vast  Garden,  and  affords  eveiy  English  comfort. 
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MENTONE. 

GRiNl?   HOTEL  WESTMINSTER. 

Central  First-Olass  XatahUshment. 

BUILT  and  fdrnislied  with  taate  and  according  to  the  latest 
improyemeQts.  In  a  Southern  aspect  overlooking  the  Sea^  and  a 
beautiful  Garden  giving  aooess  to  the  pubUo  <*  Promenade  du  Hidi«" 
Fine  Public  Saloon  and  Reading  Roam.      Billiard  and  Smoking  Booms. 

Patronised  especially  by  English.    Moderate  Pripes. 
ENGLISH  AND  SSVERAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  SPOKEN. 

OMN^IUS  TO  AKD  FfiOM  THE  RAILWAY  STATION. 
'  METZ. 

OEANB  HdTEL  DB  L'BUROPE. 

THE  largeist  and  moat  Geautifal  Hotel  in  Lorraine,  patrdnised  by  the 
most  AristocTAtlc  FamUioe.     This  splendid  Establishment  is  leoommended  for  its 
comfort  and  Moderate  Changes.    English  Newspapers. 

___  . 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MILAN. 

200  BoGta  add  Saloons,  with  eyery  comfort  and  requirements 
of  the  present  day. 

Peuaion  in  Mxe  Winter  Months.  , 

%♦  THE  OKLY  HOUSE  AT  MILAN  WHICH  HAS  A  "HYDRAULIC  LIFT. 

J.  SPATZ-WtTRMS. 
MILAN. 

GRAND  HOTEL,   CONTINENTAL 

7,  VIA  MANZONL 

TpIRST-CLASS     HOTEL,     containing    200    Booms,     and 
Salons.    The  nearest  to  the  Cathedral,  Post  Office,  and  Theatre  de 
laScala.    Full  South  aspect.  .     ,       . 

Hydxanlio  Idft,  with  Safety  Apparatus. 

MABINI,  LEGNANl  &  CO. 


MILAN. 

HOTEL    BIS€I0N£. 

HIGHLY  recommended  Hotel  and  Pension,  warmed  and  con- 
▼eniently  siftottked,  overlooking  the  Square  and  Githedtml.  Fint4atb  Restaurant. 
Table  dSAte.  Plana  Telej^one.  Omnilnis  to  and  from  aU  Trains.  Fised  moderate 
prices.    BoKBSLLO,  Propr.    The  same  Proprietor  as  Hotel  Aigle  No(r  aad  Pals  at  Bologna. 


A 


Mi  LAM.  :. 

HOTEL  iSEi  u  mxmmm^mt 

f"      E   REIOHMANN.   -   -'^^  •\ 

THK  ^nae  is  situated  in  tlie  ceptte  of  the  Towd»  near  the  CfetUedral 
and  .all  "other  Places  of  interest.  'Ofod  table  d'HSte.,  ?%«  5n^n«s,  &c- 
Several  Languaeefi  gpoken,.  The. House  is  only  two,  Storeys  high*.  Five 
minutes'  waft  tPoin  the  English"  Church.    • '  '        ..'...., 

OmnihuB  a(  the  Station'  to'ikeet  hll  Trains. 

M0pT;t1Y0F|fiPpiC"f8TiAAUpHHE>tT/  <^D 
SANATOBIUMrPUMFRiESSHIAE,  NiB. 

JRaident  Physician,  Dr.B.  THOMSON  FOEBES. 

THIS  EsUbliahment,  which  <Mxupieft  a  beaotifol  slioatioB-  oo  the  weetorn  elope  of  the 
beautifully  wooded  GallowhilC  andwHhiq  m  fl)i«rt  distance  of  the  far-famed  **  Moffat 
Well,"  is  replete  with  every  comfurt'for  victors  an'd  patients.  The  public  rooms,  balls,  and 
corridors  are  universally  recognized  as  Unsurpassed  by  .any  similar  Establishment,  and  the 
baths  aiB  yf  ttat  fiQiit.-.'VATied-aiid  ferfect  tonstrftftlain.^  a^ffat  harifttff  Mengifd^cprite 
resortyortlUde  jeeling^ealthjavcl  pleasure!  ftnd  i|i  ib^  E^ablislMqlSiP^^ 
tional  aitraction  of  good'society  and  varied  aniusemehtsl    For  full  pafticulBU'S  apply  to 

>  ■■■:■■■     !■■■    ...■,•■;.        .  WaWMMWi. 

,      (Fpi^erly   HOTEL   ROMANN.) 

TN  I'own  the  only  First-Clftss  Estftblisliine.nt  (ot  MerchautB 
and  Families.  This  House  h/^.beeB  entirely  redecorated.  Baths, 
Grand  Caf^  Smoking,  and  BilHard  lrt)bni«.  The  Hotel  is  in  Telephonic 
coni|e9|i^  wiM)  '^h»  M«f<?h^K  Offio^  ^'^<^m«and'  NttgkbMirlieod. 
.liiJEhiki:^  k  ib&A>(tet  t«atitig^p]ac^liatMirQfiik  Fjance,  EAllBufi;  ablUnd, 
North  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

V       y  .J  \  \      I     .     :S.  GRAEUB,  Proprietor. 

^  -  MUNIOM.  '     '  '  ■    " 

"     WIMMER  ^^6.,^ 

OAXIiE&T       019'     V  INK        ARTS, 
,     .   ,         ,3,   :i?RIBNNBR    STREET, 
Invite  the  No'bllity  and  Qentrj  to  visit  their  Gallbrt  of  Fine  Abts,  containing  an 
Extensive  CoUection  of 

,      MPP.|RN/  PA'INT.IN-GS    . 
■.     ,        ^    »y»ebe.s|B|i»ichAttl^        ' 
PAINiraaS  ON  PORCJELAIN  ANl)   ON   GLASS. 

Q^TX^l^pvAvc^in  EniJl0ll(Cilessr&  J.  &.]^  M«OKacK«x^38,4^qeeB  Street, iOifmon  Street, 
r„  ?>  ^nilon.j  CktrKVpo^^d^nta  in  the  United  Statei,. .  MesacsL  Balowik.  BiDA.  k,  Gb. 
72,  BroMlway,  Nw Tom.     i/.  :      • 


ifM.  %J  l.¥t.\^X  X    Kf     AXZ&X^A^AJV/V/U.     ^Vft'  V  JM*»  A  Ak7 Bt *l  • 


M  il  Nv  I  .C  H  . 


BAVAHTAN  HOTEL.  H^TEL.  DB  BAVlERK 
ASGAR  SEIF,  Proprietor.  Excellent  Flrst-cUai  Hotel.  Finest  aiyl  b^ftltbtett  eituMioi 
V  aii  Or*  Pntaetia4e  PUttf,  neafr  the  EayaH  lSi«#tMi  And  QtlMrfci  Stc^^  HMdam  Oottiftrt  B4U1 
and  OuTlages  in  the  Hotel.  Best  Cooking  and  Wines.  Moderate  Charger.  Personal  management  b 
tlie  Proprietor. 


NAPLES. 

-j  Flfcst.HATB^HOTEI^        , 
liicdnmanrble  ftituaiioii  facing  tne  Sea  and 
overlooking  the  Bay  and  Mount  Veauvina. 
Great  Bath  SttablUhnuhUi 
A.  BRaSCHETTI,  Manages. 


NICE-(CARABACEU. 

p^ARGSfS  VERY  MODEBATM 
JULLIEN,  Proprietor. 


I^EUdHATEL. 

H6TEL  D£  BEIIX^  VUE. 

Mr.  ALBERT  ELSEES,  Frop^etor. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL^   magnificently  situated  on 

the  border  of  the  Ldke,  comnianding  splendid 

views  of  the  Panorama  of  the. Alps. 

'  []^      ;     ;       t^ObERJATE  ^(Jri4RGE^i    !  |     j    ()    '  j 

^.^.-- Besides  the  Evening  Train  (direct)  a  Day  Train  is  newly  organised 
between  Neuohatel  and  Paris,  ana  viee  teM: 

I        ^  NIPE. 

HOTEL  DE  FMNOE-^Quai  Mass^a. 

M"^  S.  ZXTHDEL,  Proplrietress. 

riBftOVCLASS  FAMIiy  HOTEL  of  um^versal,  reputation, 
-T  commanding  a  ^ne  View  of  the  ,$ea,  an^  in  best,  oenti^al  ^position, 
close  to  the  Public  Garden  and  the  Promenade.  House  Patronised 
especially  by  English  and  American  Fajhiliea. 

Table  d*H6te,  having  the  Reputation  of  being  the  best  in  PHc^e,    Cfiar^ei 

^     '  i'»*     "       '  very  moderate. 
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NICE. 

sogi£te  arohthe  de  la 
grande  breta61ie. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  GRANDE  BRETAGNE. 

Best  Position  of  the  Town,  facing  the  Public  G-ardens,  where 
Concerts  are  given  Daily,  and  overlooking  the 

PROMENADE    DES    ANGLAIS    AND    THE    SEA. 
^ew  Heading  and  Smoking  Booms.    South. 


COSMOPOLITAN    HOTEL 

(late  Chauvain's). 

Enlarged^  Bestored,  and  entirely  Befamished  by  tJte 

New  Manager. 

Beading,  Iiadies'  Drawing,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Booms. 

SPLBNDID    GALLKRIK    PROMKNOIR. 
FOUR     LIFTS. 


HOTEL    DE    L'ELTSEE, 

PBOMENADE     DES     ANQLAIS. 
Admtrdbly  Situated  in  a  Vast  Garden, 
Splendid   View   of  the    Promenade   and   the   Sea. 
Beading,  Iiadieef  Drawing,  Billiinj<d,  and  Smoking  Booms. 

FUR  Souik    ArrangemenU  made  for  a  Protracted  Stay, 

N.B.<r-The86  three  well-known  First-Olass  Establishments 
aife  situated  full  South,  and  heated  by  "  Calorif^res."  Bath 
Booms  on  every  Floor.  Excellent  Cuisine.  Choice  "Wines. 
Moderate  Charges. 

J.  LAVIT,  Directeur-Gdrant. 
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NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL    DE    BAVIEEE. 

Pbopbibtbkss,  Mrs.  G.  P.  AUINOEB. 

THIS  Firsi^Class  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Towd,  close  to   the 
Rirer.    It  is  highly  patronized  hy  English  and  American  Families.    Every 
comfort  and  Moderate  Charges.    Hot  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


OmnibuieB  to  and  from  each  Tram.    Carriages  in  ih$  Bbtd,   ' 
ENGLISH  CHURCH  SERVICE  HELD  EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  HOTEL. 
O  D  E  S  S  A.  I 

HdTEL    EUROPA. 

OPPOSITE  the  Bourse,  oommanding  a  view  on  the  Sea, 
on  the  Promenade,  on  the  Sea  Shores.  Beantifal  Booms.  Baths 
in  the  Honse.  Omnibus  on  the  arrival  of  all  Trains.  Bestaurant  k  la 
Oarte.    German,  French,  English,  and  Bnssian  spoken. 

GOOD   ATTENDANCE.  PRICES    MODERATE. 

T.  H.  KOHL  (a  Swiss)  Proprietor. 


HOTXL 
l^IBST-OLASS 

-L      iiitnAteil  on  the  C 


NICE. 

DBS   FBINCES. 
Family    Hotel, 


gitnatedontheOnaiauMidl.  Sheltered 
sitiuttlon,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  Sea. 
ChaxtSes  Modeiate.         J.  B.  ISKAJUD. 


08TEND. 

Murray's  Handbook  for 

Holland  and  Belgium. 

Map  and  Plans.      Post  8vo.      65. 

JOHN  MURRA.Y,  Albemarle  Street. 


08TEND. 
MERTIAN'S 

•PAMTT.V    HOTEIi   AND 

FENBIOl^. 

Close  tp  the  Kurtaal. 


08TEND. 

ailAKD  HOTEL  MARION. 

PIB8T-0LASS  HOTEL,  open 
-^  all  the  year.  Mach  frequented  by 
Eoglisb. 

JOHN  MARION  ft  00. 


OXFORD. 

ItA.]VI>OIL.I*H      HOTEL. 

THB  ONLY  MODEBN  HOTEL.    FIR8T*0LA88. 

Eyeiy  Comfort.      Close  to  the  Colleger      Prices  Moderate. 
. \ MISS  rANSON,  Managereaa. 

FIELD    PATHS    AND    GREEN    LANES. 
Being  Conntry  Walks,  chiefly  in  Snrrev  and  Sussex.    Third  Edition, 
^th  IllnBtrations  from  Sketches  made  on  the  Spot. 

Bt   LOUIS  J.  JENNINGS.    Post  8vo.    IQs.  6d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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TO)^RQRD. 
HE  CLARENDON  HOTEL.  (l^lArotiisM  by  H.ft:U.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  H.B.H. 
Frtee  V<W<^  TMii^pepfal  MpJesUe9  llie  Anperor  ma^papnai^^  l^mi\,  the 
Prinoess  fted^flck  QterlJB  otfnmA,  tad  Prince  Loa|i  Lacle^  B<uiKMi|e.)>  $itilft|e  In  the 
mMt  ctfxitfill  part  or  (beTitv,  and  near  to  the  principal  Colleges,  and  places  of  Interest  to 
vteftors.  Familiea'Aad  G^tlemen  will  find  thU  Hotel  replete  vHh  evcnr  faimfbrt.  Spadons 
Coffee  and  HiUiarJ  Rooms.  Private  Sitting  and  Bed  rooms  en  safte.  Ladies*  CoEFte  Boom. 
Oaides  alwajf  in  ait^-ndancc.  FaahionabieUpen  and  Close  OarriMea  Job  and  Pest  Horaep. 
Qood  Stobling  and  Commodtoos  Coach  Houses.— JOHN  F,  ATT  WOOD,  ^Oprietor. 

HOTEL    mTrABEAU, 

^9  Xlue  de  la.  Pa<ix. 

Patronised  by  the  Boyal  f^of^ixlies  of^^everal  Courts  of  Europe, 

DEAUTIFULLY  situated  Letweeii,th^  Ekce- Vendome  and 
D    the  Npw.OpfM  tew,"  ■•  ■      »  -  '  ^-      -    - 


iHottl  pt>E8e88«B.  tbof  prbttfial  (tolut-Yard  in 
Paris.  TaSle  d'Hote  at  separate  Tables.  All  languages,  /ytoken.  Lift 
to  eooh  Floor.    Arflingemfint&  made  doritig  the  Winter.         ' 

PEXIT  (Unifle  and  NeDhiew),  Ihroftlriotora. 

■     "  ,  "  ■  t  H.I 

PARIS, 

h6tel  des  deux  mondes 

ET   D^AN€RdSTERBE. 

22, ,  AV.ENTJ  E    D  E   L'p:rpjaA. 

Fott7Ml«d^it  1854, /orm^^y  8,  i2fl«<fjn<t7k'''      i      •     ; 
Mr.  LlBSQITEtTy  ]^roprietor. 
Splendid  Situatio^  between  the  Tuileriea  and  t&e  Xew  Orand  Opera. 

Thp  mast  coinA^HiaUe^  Fftmily  Hotels  btli^  built  b^cially. 
Pasbroiu^ed  ^y^Jie  tinglisli  Aristocracy. 

EXCELLENT   TABLE   D'HOTE. 
REAQ^NB,  ^MQigHB,  AND  BILLIARQ  Jt^OM^ ;  -  BiO^S. 

LIFT.      MODERATE   CHARGES. 
SPECIAL    AnBA'NOEMEN^TS     MADE. 

OPTltJAL    IHSI^UMEffTS.^' 

THE  Establishment  of  the  lisle  celebrated  Civil  Engineer,  CHRVALLIiaL  15,  Pt^iee  dn 
Font  Neat  (Founded  ial7M).8ele3ncoef  sor  DUOJiAT  €HEVAhLmB»  MftBttfacinrn- 
of  Microscopes,  of  Improved  double  Opera, 0 lasses,  Military  Telescopes.  .TeleECopes  of  all 
kinds,  Mathematttet,  MeteOrologital  Instruments  tor  Ndtufal  PhltosophrT  the  Navy  &c 
AuUior  of  the  "  Conservateur  de  la  vue  «  de  "  TEssal  snr  Tart  del'ingtfnieur."  &c  Inventor 
of  the  Jumelles  centr^  OlOPro^ed  ^pe»  Ola^s). .  PRtmiQd  Photo  Field  Glass. 
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.  MW^  -  Qlil^sa   9QT»7  i 


RUE      DE      RIVOLI. 


9i  MnBBAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  M«y, 

PARIS. 

TOBACCO    IN     PARIS. 


W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS' 

BEST  BIRD'S-ETE  TOBACCO 

Is  now  (bj  the  courtesy  of  the  French  Goyemment)  sold  at  the 
Bureau  of  the  BitoiE,  Qband  Hotel,  Boulevard  des  Capnoines, 
Paris,  at  the  rate  of 

12  Franos  the  Found,  in  8  oz.  and  2  oz.  Faokets. 


AND 

WILtlaS^    "WKSTWARD-HO," 

SMOKING     MIXTURE, 

(All  specially  prepared  for  export)  may  be  obtained  in 
Brussels,  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Gk)thenbu^g,  in 
most  towns  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
German  Empire. 

Purcha»er8  should  beware  of  imitations,  and  see  that  every 
packet  hears  the  name  of 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 
BBISTOL  &  LONDON. 
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PAU. 


P  AU. 


A  WINTER  RE80BT,  renowned  for  the  numerous  cures 
which  a  residence  has  effected,  particularly  in  cases  of  Afiections  of 
the  Chest,  Heart,  Larynx,  and  Throat. 

Pau  possesses  a  mild  and  salubrious  climate,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
sceneiT  of  great  grandeur ;  on  three  days  in  each  week  Fox-hunting  and 
Polo  Matches  take  place,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  there  are 
Horse  Races  twice  every  montb. 

In  addition  to  these  attractions,  there  are  Good  Gluhs,  a  Theatre,  Opera, 
two  Casinos,  Balls,  Pigeon  Shooting  Matches,  Cricket  Matches,  Skating 
Biuks,  &o.,  &c. 

FIBST-0LAS8    HOTBL    AND   GOOD    BOARDING    HOUSES. 

Villas^  Houses^  and  FumiBhed  Apartments  to  Let, 

AT  VARIOUS  PRICES. 
All  particulars  sent  gratuitously,  address  Mr.  FBEDEBIC  DANIE£, 

Directeur  G&ant  de  V  Union  Syndical^y  7,  Rue  des  Cordeliers^  Pau, 


PENZANCE. 

QUEEN'S     HOTEL..     (0»  ihe  Etplanade.) 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland: 


lll-MllJUiSJly^lO 


THIS  magnificent  Hotel  has  a  frontage  of  over  170  feet,  all  the  Rooms  of  which  overlook 
the  Sea.  It  is  the  only  Hotel  that  commands  a  ftill  and  uninterrupted  view  of  Mount's 
Bay.  Apartments  en  «u<te.  Penzance  stands  unrivalled  for  the  variety  and  quiet  beauty 
of  its  scenery,  whilst  the  mildness  of  its  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to.invalids.  Laditt* 
Cofttt  a<nA  Drawing  Boom.  Billiard  Boom.  Hot  and  Cold  Batht.  Table  d'H6te  at 
7  tf*cloGk.    An  Omnibus  meets  every  Train.    Posting  in  all  its  Branches.    Yachts,  ftc. 

A.  H.  HOBA,  Proprietor. 
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PENZANCE. 

MOUNTS  BAY  HOTBL,  ESPLANADE. 


TH(3  ^ir^-Cl^as  flottel  Vas  bnUt  and  furnisbed  by  tbe  present  owiier  ^e^iy  ttw^ty 
jears  a^.  It  has  Fifty-flre  BnomH,  having  an  nnintermpted  and  unsurpassed  View  of  St.  Hichael'd 
Mount  ap4  all  the  Bar.  Itl4  beatvd  in  Winter  with  Hot  Water.  Posting  in  all  its  Brandies.  Choice 
Wines  fto>    ^able  d'Hdte.     Ladies*  Drawing  Boom.    Hot  and  Cold  Baths.     Terms  Moderate.     Porter 

roeefaeacu  Train. Mrs.  E.  LAViy,  Proprietress. 


Winter  Be^ort. 


j^paiii.-vi 


Sea  Bathing. 


DISTANT  FROM  GENOA:    AN  HOUR   BY  TRAMW47,   AND   THIRTY   MINUTES 

;m    -.■     ''■■  ••  ''  ■     »rRAlLW4^     -.   !-♦     ,'      "-..'.■■'      •    ^ 

SAME  CLIMATE  AS  MENTONE  AND  SAN   REMO. 

Stay  of  Their  Imperial  and  Boyal  Hig^hnesses  the  CROWN 

PRINCE  and  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  Germany. 

MAGNIFICENT  First-Olasg  Establishment,  of  100  I^ooma,  with 
Sonthern  aspect.  In  the  middle  of  a  large  Park  and  Garden  of  Exotic  llant^. 
English  Service  in  the  Cbapel,  on  tbe  (oronndi  of  the  Hotel.  Bf  8i<ient  English  Physician. 
Warm  Sea  Water  Baths.  Splendid  Bathing  Establishment  on  the  shore.  Excellent  place 
for  Excursions,  Sketching,  and  Botanising.  First-rate  Cooking.  Very  moderate  prices. 
liANDBY  ft  BUOHEN,  Proprieto  • «. 


FOR    TRAVELLERS   AHD    SPORTSMEN. 
Fifth  Edition,  witl^  Woodcnt.',  small  8ro. 

THE  ART  OP  TRAVEL;  or,  Hints  on  the  Sliifts  and 
Contrivances  available  in  Wild  Countries.  By  Fjbancis  Qalton, 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  *«  The  Explorer  in  South  Africa." 

**....  The  soldier  should  he  iai*ffht  all  such  praciical  expedirnts  and  their  philo- 
sophjf^  OS  laid  dovm  in  Mr.  Galton's  dsbpdl  little  book."— ^^nute  hp  tki  late  Sir 
James  Outram. 

*•  Mr.  Gallon  puljlishes  this  little  volume  for  tlie  use  of  tourists  who  travel  far  <»nd 
'  tonph  ft*  It  would  also  put  som"?  uselul  ideas  into  the  heads  of  men  who  stay  at  hompJ" 
—  haamiiier.  • 

••A  handbook  siich  as'  this  mi^ht  prove  a  friend  In  need' even  to  an  old  traveller,  while 
to  a  young  one  yl»o  intends  to  venture  deyoud  railways  It  must  be  lu  valuable.''— ^«A?nrB«<M. 

,.V,  .1;  'V    ,.  JOHN  ^fUl^KAt,  AtBEMARLE  STREET. 
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.PJ5A. 


HOTEL  AOTAL  GBiM  BRETA6NE 
ET  D'ANRLETERRE. 


''PHE  BEST  HOTEL  IN  PISA  (see  Murray's  Handbook  of 

■^  Central  Italy),  opposite  the  New  Bridge,  **  Pont  Solferino,"  leading 
direct  to  the  Leaning  Tower.  Patronised  by  Henry  [Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, Silvio  Pellico,  and  Maiimo  d'Aseglio,  whose  recommen'iation  is 
writte  1  in  the  Visitors'  Book  of  the  Hotel. 

Fifty  years  established,  and  known  for  its  great  comfort.  Splendid 
Terrace,  with  view  of  the  Sarronnding  Country  and  Cathedral.  Full 
South  on  the  Arno,  with  a  nice  Garden. 

Next  to  the  English  Church. 

CAPOGCHI  ET   MENESINI. 

special  Term«  at  Moderate  Prices  for  the  Winter  Season.  • 


P»8A. 
BOYAIi   VICTOBIA   HOTJisL. 

aean.    Or^fU  attention-    Reeomm^de^. 
I    ;   •  ! 

Messrs.  Maquat  Hbokidli'i  Banking  OfBce' 
is  in  th«  HgteL 


RAQATZ. 
BOHWEIZEBHOF  HOTEL   Sa 

-p  fcir  sftnaioB,  UU  to  tHe  Baths  aftbrds 

TraTellen.     English  Papei's.     Garden.     Uixlenito 
'TtripT'         t  Q  >  j'i.KLE,  Proprietor. 


PLYMOUTH- 

THE  JIOYAL  HOTEL,   , 

FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    AND    POSTINa    HOUSE. 

.    S.  FK^RSE,  Proprietor. 

PLYMOUTH. 
OiHy  mt^t  iXfK  Sdd  View. 

■'     '      i  )                              (d»  THE  Itoi)     '    .  '.         •        r 

Pacing  Sound,  Breakwater.  &c.    Mail  Steamers  anchor  in  sight.    Public  Rooms,  and  Sitting 
Rooms  with  Balconies. JAMES  BOHN,  Ficpi-ietor, 

,     ;  .  PLYMOUTH. 

MURKAY'S   HAJTDBpOK  TOR   DEVON  AND 
CORNWALL. 

2  vols.    FostSvd. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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PLYMOUTH. 
OP    OOTINWALL.   HOTEL. 


DUKE 


Railway  Termiuns— Plymoath,  Devon  (Pbetal  Tetegnpb  (MSoe).    Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
C  impeoy 's  Office .    First-Claaa  Family  HoteL    Table  d'Hdte  daily. 

Apply  to  the  Manager. 

PRAGUE. 

"ENGLISCHER  HOF." 

(HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE.) 

FIBST-OLASa  The  next  to  the  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Karlsbad 
Station.  Patiohlsed  by  English  and  Ameilcatia.  Euglisb,  American, 
and  French  Papers.  Beading  Boom.  Ladies'  Coffee  Boom.  Excellent 
Boaid.    Beasonable  Charges. 

GUSTAV  HUTTIG,  Proprietor. 

PRAGUE. 

h6tel  golden  angel. 

Zum  Goldenen  Engel    Hotel  de  VAnge  L^Or,    Zeltner  Street^  Old  Town. 

C  ITU  ATE  D  at  an  easy  distance  from  the  Terminus  of  the 
^  Ballway  to  Dresden  and  Vienna,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  the 
Custom  House,  the  Theatre,  and  other  Public  Buildings.  English  and 
French  Newspapers.    Gold  and  Warm  BathB. 

P.  STICE£L;  Proprietor. 
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RHEINFALL.     NEUHAU8EN,  80HAFFHAU8EN. 


HOTEL  SCHWEIZEEH07.    Pbofbietob,  Mb.  WEGENSTEIN. 

rPHE  HOTEL  SOHWEIZEKHOF,  known  to  English  visitora  as  one  of  the  best  Hotels  in 
"^    Switserbuid.  h«s  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  sidendid  flni-rate  eatabliahment. 

The  80HWKISSBBH0F  la  sitaate  oppoaite  the  oelelnrated  Falls  of  the  BhJne,  and  aurronnded  by  a  flue 
park  and  garden.  The  position  Is  nnsarpassed,  the  eye  ranging  a  distance  of  above  180  mUes— a  panoramic 
Tiew  indttdiug  the  whole  range  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Mont  Blanc.  Healthy  climate.  Ohnrch  Serrioe. 
Preserved  Tront  Fishing.   Prices  moderate.    Pension.    Hotel  Omnlbnses  at  Nenhansen  and  Schafihauseu. 

__ 
HOTEL  AND  PENSION  MGHI-SOHEIDEOK 

Terminus  Station  of  the  Bigi  Kaltbad-Scheideok  Railway. 

ExceJUntly  suited  for  TourtsU  and  Pensioners*     View  onjhe  Alps 

as  beaviiful  as  at  Eigi'Kulm, 

M0D5RATE   CHARGES.  LIBERAL   TREATMENT. 

By  a  stay  of  not  less  than  four  days,  arrangement  by  pension  can  be  made  at  8  to  12  francs 

per  day  per  person.    For  further  information  apply  to  the  

Froprietori,  HATTSEB  ft  STISRLIir. 
N.B.«-TouiiSt6  having  Tickets  from  Vitanan  to  Bigi-Kolm  can  interrupt  the  J  )amey  at 
Bigi  Kaltbad,  take  advantage  of  the  beautlftil  Excursion  to  Scheideck  and  back,  and  then 
continue  the  journey  to  Knhn  by  a  following  Train. ■ 

RIGI-KALTBAD. 

■     '    e 

A  LPINB  CLIMATE.  1500  metres  above  the  sea.  Opened  from  June 
-^  to  October.  First-Class  Hotel,  with  300  Rooms  comfortably  furnished.  Finest  situa- 
tion. The  only  Establishment  on  the  Rigi  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds.  Large  Park  and 
OardeHfi.  Terraces,  Vemad^hs,  etpeclally  for  the  use  of  Visitors.  Level  Walks  and  iSftcilities 
for  Excursions.  ^    ^ 

Railway  Station.    Post  and  Telegraph  Office.   Physician.    Baths.   Divine  Service.    Good 
Orchestral  Band. 

NEWSPAPERS,  BILLIARDS,  ^c,  IN  THE  HOUSE, 

Pension   Arrangements. 


Further  information  ii?ill  be  given  by 


inAATMHTT     "PvrtrkTHof.nr. 
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^  ROMS.. 


HOTEL    MINERVA. 


THIS  large  Establislinient,  whose  direction  has  lately  been 
taken  up  again  by  the  Proprietor,  M.  Joseph  Sauve»  has  been 
oonsiilerably  ameliorated  both  as  regards  the  perfect  service  and  tlic 
most  elaborate  comfoi't.  Large  Apartments  as  well  as  small,  and  Kooms 
for  Parties  with  more  modest  tastes,  both  very  carefully  furnished,  are  to 
be  found  here. 

Its  position  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous.  It  is  situated  in  the 
vei-y  centre  of  the  Town,  and  close  to  the  most  remarkable  Monuments, 
tiie  Post  and  Telegraph  OfiSces,  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  t}ie  Seaale. 

The  Ijadies*  Drawing  Boom,  the  Smoking  Boom,  and 
Reading  Booms,  where  the  principal  Newspapers  of  every  country 
are  to  be  founa,  and  the  Bathing  Booms,  are  always  carefully  warmed. 

two  omnibuses  belonaijng  to  the  hotel  meet 

*    '  every  train. 

the'  waiters  and  chambermaids  speak  all  the 
trincital  langitaoes. 

VERY    MODERATE    TERMS. 

^.^ 


ROME. 


CONTINENTAL  HOTJEL. 

ONE   OP  THE   L'&feGfiST    AND   MOSiT   COMPORTABLE 
HOTELS  IN   ITALY. 

Facing  the  Railw  .y  Station*  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  ihe  Town,  and 
the  nearest  to  all  tlie  Atjtiq^iUes  ^nd  AUractioDfi»     :      .,, 


PBOPBIETOB     OI"     THE  • '^.filLL.KNOWJDr 
HOTJSL  D'ALLBMAiairaS. 


SITUATED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  CtTY  OF  ROME. 

HEATED  WITH   HOT-AIJl   STOVES. 
EttWTOR  WTH  SAFETfBR'AfCE. 

t,    .    ..  >  !       • 

,1       .*-•.,,    H       I^-  Ii-  LU(a^ANL  Proprietor. 
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GBAND  HOTSL  Df:  BUSSIE,  F^7  DW  IL^  irSlI^KNIlC|tJ£d> 
11^  F^ni-CItfs  Estattttebtnebt  possesses  tBe  advantage  of  a  beauUfnl  Garden,  and  is 
situated  near  tbe  En^disb  aod  American  'ibttrcbet ;  the  priDdpid  Apart tnt^nte  !kce  the 
Sootb,  the  entire  Hotel  being  warmed  by  two  calorii«reB|  and  tbe  wboH  arrwgeaienta  aod 
modeiate  prtcd*  f^lve  Universal  faifsfaction,  .       ' 

MAZZEBI,  Proprietor.       . 

ROME. 

xrOTEL.  ANGLOAMERICAIN,  Vift  Frattinft,  128.  Between  the  Corao 
■^^  and  Piazsa  d'Spagna.  The  nean  st  Hotel  lo  the  Po*t  and  Telegraph  Officea.  Situated 
foil  South,  in  the  moat  healthy ^r^  (tf  the  Tbvcp.  Ijirge  and  fmall  Apartments..  .Table 
d'Hota.  'Hestabrant. '  Stiloki.  ReadfngRooiii,  with  "Newspapers  in  four  languages.  Smoking 
and  Billiard  Eloum.  Qi^b  Boom.  Pension,  aiid,arrang||sm^t»fo<^l?'a<BiUtt"^<ter»teCiiarge8. 
Omnibag  at  th^Btatfbh  tb  meet  eveVy  Train. '  The  principal  languages  are  Bpoken. 

VISeiOTTl  A  MERLT    " 

'feo-frERj)AMl   A   '"-'yl 


•^1; 


VIseiOTTl  «fc  ME^T,  Proprietors. 
n  M   J  -      -      -         ....  _ 

....    r   i    I 

A. 
;m#o: 


Mr.  MlTBi^dl  'Hlkidboi^rforllYavellers/  BibMiAKf'a  ^dbthljr  AailW  ^idea, 
Saedeker'8  *  Kelsebandbticher,'  and  Hbhdschkl's  *  Telegraph,'  always  In  Stock,    r 
in  all  Languages  imported  every  day,  aj^a  gqe^  yariel^iif  Nev  Books  kept  In  Store. 


a^ 


\nmi»SMtL  rat  ^yB-ANOB,  ^-^,  feiie  des'  Cannes.  •  Entirely 
\JC  and  carefully  reorganised  b|f  the  new.  Proprietor.  T^is  Fir^t-CUs^Hot^l.iv  %ow 
a  ourioflltj  more  fn.  th^  TbwQ,  ani>  situnted  In  centrftl  position  n^kr  tHe  Piiblio  Buildings 
and  Theatres,  specially  recommended  to  F^Bn4lics\vittitii  g  tbe  Noimandy  Coasts.  Large 
Courtyard  and  Garden,  where  Breakfast,  Lnncbedns,and  Dinners  are  served  iu  the  Summer. 
Ladles'  Boom^  Smoking  Boom«  Table  d'h6te«t  6  o'clock.  First-Glaf  s  BeHtaarant. 
.  E.  BABBIEB,  Proprietor, 

RO'U  E'N.'     ■—■':'■     '■! 

GRAND  HdTEL  DE  PARIS. 


SPLENDIDLY  SITUATED  ON 
COMMANDING  fICTJ[TM^SQ1/Il  ...     .     :     ,    -     . 

VIEWS   OF  THE   SEINE   AND   MOtJNTi^IllS. 

SPECLILLT  B&(toJI[^END£D  TO 

FAMILIES  AND  SINGLE  TftAYtlLERS. 
Goav€(rsatioii  Saloon.  Smoking  Room,. 

MODERAlfE    PRIcks.  . ' 

TABLE  D'HdTE.  SERViGE  k  LA'CARfTE. 

TNTEttPHBTEB,  \  RECOMMENDED, 

.:-     .  '  OTJyABB  BATATliLABPjJrjipiirtQX*    - 


ROUEN. 
3RAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRB  (On  the  Quay). 

Mr.  AUOUSTE  MONNXBR,  Proprietor.  SneoMsor  of  Mr.  LCoy  SOUCHARO. 

rHIS  HOTBL  i«  dittliigatihed  Ibr  tbe  lalobrity  of  its  BitiMftioD.  Ato. ;  and  the  new  Pro- 
prietor bM  entirely  re-fitted  It,  and  added  a  very  comfortable  Smokinff-Boom.  It  U 
itnated  on  the  Qoay  flwing  the  SrldM,  and  coBunands  the  finest  view  of  die  Seine,  end 
he  magnificent  Scenery  enctroling  Konen,^  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  TraveUers  will 
Ind  at  this  first-rate  ttstabllShment  every  oomfort-airy  Rooms,  good  Beds,  Befi«ehments 
rnd  Wines  of  the  best  qnaUty  at  modemte  Priose.  An  eiosUent  T^Ue  d'HAte  at  Six 
»'cloek.    Bettaurant  h  la  carte, 

Mr.  Honxuer  speaks  English,  and  has  English  Servants. 
An  exoeUmU  Deser^Hve  QvMe  of  Bown  can  he  had  of  Ur.  Monnikb. 

ROYAT-LE8-BAIN8. 

GRAND    HOTEL. 

L.  SEBTAITT,   Proprietor. 

FIBST-GLASS  HOUSE.       ENGLISH  SPOKEN. 

Opened  from   the  First  of  May  till  the  end  of 
October. 

SALISBURY^ 
THE  WHITE  HART  HOTEI^    Nearly  OpposUe  the  Cathedral.    The  largest 

X    aadprliuipal  Hotel  In  th«ait7.~Thiaold-«atabUdiedibai*clMiH^ 

ramlllM  and  Iwwkti.  A  Ladlw'  OofliBe  Boom,  BUllMd  «nd  Smoking  Boomi,  and  madoM  Ooillee  Boom  far 
OenUamaa.  TaUa  d'HAte  daily  dnrinf  «he  Mann  from  6  to  8.90  luv.  at  wpaiata  t«U«s,  CaniMes  and 
HonM«iUi«^Sl0n«liingeandokb«r]>laoa8orinteieBt.   Sioellentltablinf,i;iooMB«nB.«e.    fiftrUfon 

appii<%      to       ^  ^  BOWISS;  Mahaqm,  Poating  Maater  to  Her  MiQesty. 

SALZBURG, 

HOTEL    DE    UEUROPE. 

OPPOSITE  the  Btatloiu     First-Olasa  Hotel,  surrounded  by  a  large 
Park,  «ii;id  offering  the  best  view  on  tbe  Momitaina« 
PENSION. 
Mioderate     0]iax*gre8« 

O.  JUNO,  Proprietor. 


SAN    SEBASTIAN. 

HdTEL    ingle's  Y 
DE  INGLATERRA. 

IMng  the  Setu 
English  Pspers,  English  Bpdkien, 


SAN    SEBASTIAN. 

Murray's  Handbook  for 

Si>aiiL 

Maps  and  Plans,    Post  8yo. 

John  Murrat,  Albemarle  Street. 
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SAN    REMO.   ITALY. 


WEST -END  HOTEL. 

A  LABGE  Building,  expressly  built  for  an  Hotel,  with  all 
-^  the  latest  appliances  to  insare  perfection  in  sanitary  arrangements 
—its  Closets  being  on  the  most  approyed  English  principle.  Beautifolly 
situated  at  the  West  End  of  the  Town,  a  good  distance  from  the  Sea, 
commanding  an  extensive  View  of  the  Bay. 

LIFT.    READING,  BILLIARD,  and  SMOKING  SALOONS. 

IJLDIES'  DBA.WINa  BOOM. 

ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  NEWSPAPERS, 

Sxoellent    Ciiifgiii&e    a,iid     Olioloe     l^ines. 

6BEAT  CLEANLINESS. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  meets  all  Trains. 

Special  anrangemmttfor  a  Ungthmed  »^m. 

ONLY     HOUSE     WITH     LIFT. 

All  Languages  spoken. 

Proprietor,  BOBBBT  WULFING. 
SCHWALBACH.  " 

THE   DUKE    OP   NASSAU  HOTEL. 

This  First-Qlass  Hotel,  with  private  Hotel  adjoining,  ia  beautifolly 

situated  In  the  healtbiest  and  best  part  of  the  town,  fadng  the  Pabllc  Promenadea.  and 
in  doae  proxtolty  to  the  Royal  Batha,  th«  New  Cnrbonae,  the  Drinkiog  Hall,  and  the 
EngUsh  Ghnicb.  Jt  oootains  a  good  nomber  of  elegant ly-fnrnlahed  ApartmenU  and  Saloons 
for  fitmiUes  and  single  gentlemen,  and  combines  eomfort  with  Moderate  Cbarges.  This 
Hotel  is  patronised  by  many  distlngolsbed  families  of  England  and  the  Continent.  Fayoor- 
able  **  Pouion  "  arrangements  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  Season.  A  [oomfortable  Omnibus 
belonging  to  the  Hotel  starts  from  Schwalbach  to  Wiesbaden  at  eight  o'clock  In  the  momlnf , 
and  leaves  Wiesbaden  at  flye  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  opposite  the  Kailwav  Station,  from 
the  Tannns  Hotel.  GafS  Rettanrant,  Panllnenberg,  Whey  and  Milk  Establishment,  ten 
minntes'  walk  from  the  Naasan  Hotel,  with  which  there  is  oommnnication  by  Telephone, 
delie^tfUly  situated,  amidst  a  beautifril  park  with  splendid  yiew. 

J.  C.  WILHBLMT,  Frop7ietoy._ 

SCHWALBACH. 

h6TEL    ALLEE-8AAL 

(HOTEL    DE    LA   PROMENADE.) 

Dfoendanoe:  TULA  OEEBEST. 

FIBST-OLASS  HOTEL.   Under  the  Pktronage  of  T.R.H.  the  Prinoe  and  Mneess  of 
Wales. FEBP.   QRBBBBT,  SONS,  Pgoprietors. 

8HANKLIN,    ISLE   OF  WIGHT. 
Hhanklln  for  Sunshine. 

HINTON'3  BOYAL  SPA  HOTEL.  Facing  the  Sea  and  nnder  the  CUfb  in  the  Isle  of 
of  Wight,  a  Sheltered  and  Sequestered  nook.  Drawing-room,  Conservatory,  Flowers 
and  Bixds.  Tftble-dlidto  at  7,  separate  Tables;  60  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms;  Billiaids  and 
Lawn  Ttonis  fn»  of  charge,  and  constant  amnsements.  TariflT,  on  applieation,  fat  Familiea 
residing  in  the  Hotel.    Pension,  £3  S«.  per  week  in  winter ;  £3  ISt.  9d\in  Summer. 


MUKKAY'S  tlAffUtSUUH.  ADVJGKl'ISEK.  Mav. 


SEVILLE.       ' 

piEJST-CLASS  Family  Hotel,  the"  largest  in  Seville!  '  Well 
JD  sitoalied.  Apftrtments  for  Families.  Table  d*Hdte.  itead- 
ing  and  Smoking  Booms.  Foreign  Newspapers.  Baths, 
Tropical  i  Gardens,  Carriages,  Interpreteris.  Arrangeihehts 
for  Winter. 

Modei^te  Fricas. 

JULIO  MBAZ2A,  Manager. 


GRAND    HOTEL    BBITANHIQDE. 

F.  LEYH,  Proprietor. 

PATBONt^Ei)  B7  T]^  BOTAI  l^Aiair  OFSELOnrV, 

And  niaiiitadnB.'ft  high .  reputation  among  the  Aristocracy  of 

Buropft 

'SitUATED  IN  THE  HEALTHIEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWN; 
LARGS    GABDEN    AND     SWIMMING    BATHS. 

Adjotning  the  BouUiHxrd  de$  AngUtis  and  the  English  Church, 


ENGLISH   SPOKEN. 


6RA' 

kbTEU  DE9  ,>,aV&-BAS! 

FIRSTwOLASB.    Exceptional  situation  iait  the  top  of  the  Town. ,  Xarse 
QtaOm oppOslM Ue  Poubon, iqtow  to  ttteCaiina  nri( Baths.    Omuibos  at  the  Statl^. 
.JIttch  rtomincoditd.  ..... 

-^ ,      SP-A.    ••'     •■.' 

GRAND    h6tBL    DE    L'EUROPS.     ;, 

F^tST-CLASS  H0T£(j.    Splendid  Situatien.  iFine  ApartmeDta.!   Drawing  aii4  BeqdiDg 
iUofto-.    Kveiy  OiMiiforfc.    fi{)aclons«Ddliandaoin»ftltBratioDabaTe  beeaiateiytoaiae. 
.         .    Omnibtu  of  the  JTcid  at  t/ie  Arrival  ojt  evertf  Train, 
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STOCKHOLM,    SWEDEN^ 


GRAND    HOTEL. 

THIS  Handsome  Building^ifl  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  C2itya 
between  Charles  the  X^Wl&,lga)ai'Y6  piad  the  National  Museum,  on 
one  of  the  Primnpf^^^ays,  jusi  § i  the  oonflu^Boeof  the  Lake  Malar  and 
theB«|lt^o.  ^ 

The  B«yal  Palaoe,  one  of  the  stateliest  in  Europe,  fitces  the  Hoftel  oil 
the  o|)posite  side  of  the  Harbour.  The  Boyal  Opehi  and  the  Pt}n6ipal 
Theatres  are  in  close  prozinuty. 

The  Moonies  and  roof  of  the  Hotel  command  the  most  extensive  Views 
of  theXJlty.  \k  ~  ■  " 

The  House  is  replete  imh  every  modem  improvement  and  convenience, 
and  M  ekile|i8«  hm  IHeen  spiredf  to  render  it  one  of  t|e  first  and  most  eom% 
ferlabie  H6teki  ^n  the  GobMoent.  .  ,        . 

Tke  Buildinr  eontam^  ^^1,  ^^<if^  S]9epipg>  Apartments,  besides 
Dining  Booms,jBittin^  Rooms,  Coffee  ana  Beading  Booms,  a  Billiard  Boom, 
a  'Megtaf^  and  Post  Office,  Baths,  Bearing  Booms,  a  LaBndi^,'and  ^ffebefr 
aecommodiektions.    The  several  flats  oan  be  reached  by  Steam  Lifts. 

AH  Btlrofieaii  Langoaces  spoken.  Ouides  and  Coniviy todss!  suit^ed'  to 
sdl  i^aees  of  inter(est  in  the  City  and  Neighbourhood.  TefUM  will  he  founA 
to  comp«r&  ftivonrably  with  those  of  other  first-class  Hotels. 

n^lie   iatotel    :Bt5rdl>ei*^. 

GUSTAF  AdQLF*8  ToBG. 

THIS  01d-e^bi^li^>ed  House  has  lopg  been  favoqrably  known  ^o  T^el- 
}m.    It  oontams  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Sleeping  Apartments. 
Thb  proprietor  t)f  these  Two^Pir8i>OIa8s  Hotels  is  In  a  position  to  offer 
&vmB^  advantage  to  straagora  visiting  the  Swedish  Capital 

R.    CADIER, 

Trqprietor  of  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the  Mdtel  Rydberg, 
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8CHWAUBACH. 

Hotel    Metropole    Ddpendanoe 

Villa  Metropole. 

FinU3UM  Hotel.  Fina  titiiation.   In  the 
m<Mt  eiiy  mmI  healthiest  part. 

G,  HBRBSTER,  Proprietor. 


SHEFFIELD. 

MIDLAND  STATION  HOTEL. 

A  Fint^Tlaas  Hotel,  within  one  mlnnte's 
walk  of  the  Station.  Telephone.  Hotel 
Porters  attend  the  Thtlna. 

GEOROB  WOODt  Proprietor. 


SOUTH  PORT. 

(OK  THE  PROMENADE.) 
Facxng  fhe  Sea.    Adjoinmg  the  Winter  Gardens.    Charges  Moderate. 
Boarding  Tenna,  Three  Guineas  per  Week. 

J.  a  8EIDBNSTRICKER,  Pr-ipriet>or, 

strasburq. 
h6TEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

VTEWLY  RESTORED,  and  Furnished  with  every  modem 
^  comfort  by  its  new  Proprietor,  Oh.  Mathib.  Opposite  the  Bailway 
Station.    Adjoining  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offloe.    Near  the  Cathedral. 

LQrgfi  Dining^  Meoding,  ani  Smoking  Rooim^ 

80  Sitting  and  Bed  Rooms. 

14  STUTTGART. 

Psitoated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  Town,  in  the  beantifol  Place  Boyal, 
near  fhe  Bafiway  Station,  Um  Poak  OflBce.  the  Theatre,  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  opposite  fhe 
Palace,  and  lacing  the  new  Odeon.  This  Hotel  will  be  found  most  comfSortakde  in  eveij 
respect;  fhe  Apairtnimts  are  elegantly  fumiabed,  and  aniuble  for  Families  or  Single 
Gentlemen.    Table  d'HAte  at  1  and  6  o'clock.   French  and  Knglish  Newspapers. 

GME.  MARQUABDT,  Propriefor. 

THUN    (SwiUeHand). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  THOUNE 

(THUNEBHOFX 

Proprieter,  Ob*  9XASHIiE,  Isrmsrly  Xaaager  at  the  Hdtel  Bauer  an  Las, 

Znxioh. 

FmST^OLASS  HOTEL,  the  largest  and  most  oomfortable  in  the  place, 
beaatifollj  iil»(^  at  the  Lake,  with  a  splendid  view  of  the  Aipt,  and  snnovidcd 
by  a  large  Garden.  A  Terrace  found  the  whole  length  of  the  Hoase ;  no  eqnal  in  Switiei- 
land.    There  is  also  a  LUt. 

JPB;[0E3  ABE  FIXED  VP  JN  EAGH  BOOM, 
FenBioii,  the  whole  Season  by  staying  Five  Bays. 


THUN,  SWITZERLAND. 

FALCON    HOTEL. 

OBNTBAIt  O^THB  AAB. 
GOOD    SITUATION.  ^  , 

COMMERCIAL  AND  FAMILY  SOTEL. 
OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR. 


TOURS. 
HdTKL  BE  Ii'UJJIVJbTBS. 

PleaMntly  Sltoated*  Has  a  Bnropean 

BepntatioD. 

SpteiaJtty  nrrangtdfor  PamUUt. 

EKOZ.ISH  SrOKXH. 
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TOTNES. 
rjlHE  BETMOUB  FAMILY  HOTEL,  on  the  banka  of  the  DART, 

TOTRB8.    Patroniied  by  H.B  H.  the  Prinos  of  WalM;    Toaritts  and  Famlltoi  jAAUng  the  unxlrallad 

•  -     'i  DtfOB,  wm  tod  the  •bo?e  Holil  mort  oMVintaBi.    ~ 

i  room  commanding  an  eKtenaiTe  and  b 

/  PonMrojr,  and  Oompton  Oastles.  ara  within  easy  did  ... 

temad  IlDakUndDriv«i,aiy  Tor  and  Dartmoor,  within  ptadngdbtaaoe.    Boats  can  ba  hired  ftom  tha  Hotai 


toanar  of  iha  mwtr  Dart  and  Soadi  DeToa*  will  tod  the  above  Hotel  moat  ooaTenieaL  The  Hotel  is 
ftimiMad  with  every  requisite,  each  room  commanding  an  eKtenaiTe  and  beantUallr  varied  landaoana. 
The  rolni  of  Totnee.  Berrr  Pomerov,  and  Oompton  Castles,  are  within  easy  dletaaoe.    Hofaie  Chase,  the  nr- 


,  with  every  requisite,  each  room  commanding  an  eatenaiTe  and  beantUallr  varied  1 
■  of  Totnes.  Berrr  Pomerov,  and  Oompton  Castles,  are  within  easy  dlataaoe.    Hofaie  Chas 
_   taUand  Drives,  Oiy  Tor  and  Dartmoor,  within  poadngdbtaaoe.    Boats  can  be  hired  ftom 
mBlepaw    Hunting  and  nahiag  in  the  ImmedlaM  Neighboarhood.    OnmibHea  from  the  Hotel  meet  aU 

Traiaa  and  Dart  Bteamboata^  

Post  Honea  mnd  Carriages.  G-.  ft  V.  MITCHEZiIi.  ProprletoaMU 

TOULOUSE. 

GRAND   HOTEL   DU  MIDI 

Fatronifled  by  tbe  Buke  of  Norfolk  and  Duo  d'Aumale. 
BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED  ON  THE  PLACE  DU  CAPITOLE. 

FIRST-GLASS    ESTABLISHMKNT, 
Offering  the   same   comforts  as   the   largest  Hotels  in  France. 

Frequented  by  the  highest  Class  of  English  and  American  Travellers, 
English  spoken.      Bestaurant  and  Table  d'Hdte.     Bioh  Beading  Boom 

and  Oonveraation  Salon. 
.  . aUQ.  POnRQTyTBR>  i'aairirtar. 

GRAND  HOTEL  SOXTVILUB  (Place  du  Capitole). 

1ZXFT  by  M.  DAKfilGVAa  SesUuratew.  A  Fint^lais  Uovu^,  me  of  th«  besMtnUMd 
JV.  in  the  Town,  doee  to  the  Grand  Theatre,  Post  and  Telegraph  Office.  la  to  be  recom- 
mended fhnn  Ita  good  Attendance.  Moet  odknfbrtable  ApartmentB,  Salons,  and  Bedrooms. 
BesUnrsnt  at  fixed  Prices,  or  ar  la  aarie.  Prltate  Serriorfbr  FaiAiliefl.  Baths  and  Private 
Carriages  in  the  Hotel    Gsrriaget  and  Omnibus  enter  the  Conrtyard  of  the  Hotel.^ . 

TURIN. 


GRAHD   H0TEL  HE  LEUHDPE. 

PBQPBtBTORS— 

Messrs.  BOBaO  and  aAaUABDI. 


T 


(Fiw  minutes  from  the  BcUlway  Station,) 

HIS  unrivalled  and  admirably-conducted  Hotel  reoompaends  itself  to 
the  notice  of  English  travellers. 


EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'H6tE  AT  6  O'CLOCK. 

BATHS    IN    THE    HOTEL. 


Interj^etera  speaking  all  the  European  Languages. 

CliargeB  Moderate.    The  Times  ITewspaper.    An.  OmulbUB 
from  the  Hotel  will  be  found  at  every  Train. 
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TURIN. 

GRAND     HdTEL     LIGURIE, 

Bodoni  Square,  and  Andraa  Doria  and  Charies  Albert  Streets. 

MAGNIFICENT,  yeiy  icood  and  comfortable.  Bemoved  to  a  large  and  anniptaoiis 
Palace,  6>pmly  built.  Flnt-Glasa  Family  Hotel.  The  only  one  of  Turin  iaoUted 
ia  ft  lame  beantifal  aqnare.  splendidly  exposed  to  the  aoiuh.  Hi^bly  patronised  by  the 
best  English  and  American  Families.  AliBINO  O-TJIDI,  Proprietor. 

VARESE.    (Lombardy.) 

GRAND   HOTEL  VIEESE. 

In  direct  oommimication  bgr  Ball  ^»itb 

MILAN,    LAKE   MAGGIOBE,    COMO,    md    LUGANO. 

T7IBST-CLA68  HOTEL,  sunoimded  with  ait  extensive  GABDEN 
X;  and  PARK,  situated  in  the  best  and  healthiest  part  of  T^mbardy.  1319  feet  above  the 
Sea,  commanding  a  most  extensiye  view  of  the  Alps,  Morte  Rosa  Chahis,  and  containing 

PENfilON.   Batkson  each  floor.   SaglishCbarA.   EngUsh  Physician  attached  to  tlie  Hotel. 

S.   KABINI,   lEanagrer. 

VENICE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DTTALIE, 

BAUER    TRUNWALD. 

rflTrCTiASS  HOTFiTi,  near  SL  Mark's  Square,  mi  ihe 
Grand  Canal,  facing  the  Chnroii  of  St.  Maria  della  Salnte. 
Fresh  and  Salt  Water  Batlis  ready  at  all  hours. 

.  ^   iJMnUdfor  iU  •*  0r<md  Restwn'Ut'* nitA  Viennm  *•«•».     ^ 

V€WC€. 


0 


GRAND   HOTEL  DE  L'EUHOPB. 

,LD-ESTABLISHED  FIEST-CL^S  HOTEL,  situated 
on  the  Grand  Canal.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families  and 
Gentlemen.  Tieitors  will  find  this  Hotel  very  comfortable,  well-sitaat«d, 
and  reasonable  in  its  Charges. 

HABSBgLIaS   BBO^yProptrtetoorg. 

VERONA* 

GKAND   HOTEL  DE  LONDEES. 

FORMERLr  HOTBL  DE  LA  TOUR  DB  LONDRBS.  A.  CERESA,  Kew  Proprietor. 
rriHElamit  and  finest  Hotel  in  Verona,  near  fhe  Soman  Amphitlteatie.  English  Chnrrh  SnrioM  in  the 
J.  _9Qtal.    <lort_<Bntral  po^tfcHL    Great  somfbrt.    AU  Lan^f^pa  spoken.    OvmUnp  to  and  Aram  |be 

Q^.  GAVXST3I.  MaAager. 
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EABNTHNEBBINQ  No.  9, 

SFPUATBD  on  the  most  elegant  and  frequented  Square  of 
fhe  Oitj.  Three  Jiilndred  Booms,  from  1  fioTin  upwatds. 
Apartments,^  from  6  fibrins  upwards.  Beautiful  Dining 
Saloon,  Restaurant  Saloons,  Conversation,  Smoking,  and 
Beading  Booms* 

BATHS  &  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

lifts  for  Oommumcatioii  with  eaoli  Storey. 

DINNERS  A  8UPFEJRS  A  LA  CARTE.       TABLE  D'HOTE. 
OM3fIBlT81S8    AT    THJB    KATLWAT    STATIONS. 


VIENNA. 

J.    &    L.    LOBMEYR, 

0LA88   MANUFAGTUBEBS, 

Appointed  Purveyors  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Austria, 

No.  18,  KABNTHKEBSTBASSE. 

The  most  extensive  Establishment  for  Bohemian  Crpstaly  Fanojf 
Olass,  and  Chandeliers, 

Every  variety  of  Glass  for  Household  use,  Ornament,  and  in  Art 
Workmanship.  Specialities  in  Engraved  Glass  and  Looking-Glasses 
Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  in  Crystal  and  Bronze. 

IiABGE    SHOW-BOOMS    UFSTAIBS. 

The  prices  are  fixed,  and  are  very  moderate. — English  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  B.  M'CBAOKSir,  Na  88; 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  Loudon,  will  transmit  all  orders  mil 
the  greatest  care  and  attention. 
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"^         VfiVEY, 

HOTEL. HONNETAN]>  TE0IS 
COUEONNES, 

•      ••  P;  SCHOTT. 


♦  * 


■O-EAND.  HOTEL  DE  VEVET, 

A.  HIRSPHY. 

TPHESE  two  First-ClaBB  Honaas  are  beantiftilly  silJiiated 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  a  magnifioent  yiew  horn  the  Ghirdens 
in^t^ftheHot^l. 

GREAT    OOMFOflT    AND    CLEANLINESS. 

ABBANGEMENTS  MADE  DUBING  THE  WINTEB 
"fiN    PENSION." 

^\     ^  ' ■ ■    i.li     7.  F  »i       ■■        n    I  «  ■«i        ill  n  li     I  timt   iiKWil  >   I 

VICHY. 


GRAND   HOTEL   DU  PARC. 
A 


TH^  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMFORTABLE  IN  VIGHY. 

FtBST-GLASS  HOTEL,   sitaated  in  the  Park,  fiaoing  the  Baths, 
Springs,  and  Casino. 


PR/VATE  PAVILION  FOR  FAMILIES. 

GEBMOT,  Proprietor. 


VIENNA. 

HdlBL  BE  LA  OOTTB  FAITTBIGHE. 

(OSTERREICH    HOF.) 

FIBST-CLASS  Hotel.    Moderate  Charges. 
Both,    English  IS^ewspapers.    KDglish 
spoken. 

J.   HANISCH,  Proprietor. 


VIENNA. 

Murray's  Handbook  for 

South  Oermany. 

Post  8vo.    10«. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


WIESBADEN.-ROSE  HOTEL  AND  BATH  HOUSE. 

SPLENDID  IPlrst-Class  Establishment  close  to  the  Cursaal,  opposite  the 
Trinkhalle,  and  a4}oining  the  Promenade.  No  other  Hotel  ezoept  this  ia  sairoanded 
^  a  Qanlen  of  Ita  own,  or  snpplied  with  Baths  direct  from  the  hot  springs  (Kochbrnnnen). 
Qniet  and  airy  situatioQ,  with  English  comfort  and  reasonablQ  CfaargM.  Orawing.  Reading, 
a^.^moklng  Rooms,  and  Billiard  Room,  containing  a  fuU-sized  BUUard  Table.  Table 
d'Hftte  «t  One  and  Five  o'clock.  h  AEFFNEB  PBEBES,  Proprietors. 
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VICHY. 

TUw^  the  Grand  IJotei  <i©a  Ambaasa^reuj-g  at  Vlchy-li^fi-^ait 


GRAND  liOTEL  DEfl  AMBA^^ABEURB,  Stt^i^ted  on  the  Park.— 
TLl.i  niAi^itifli^^n^  HitU'l  Ls  uow  oi^u  uf  111"  flrit  in  tlio  tL^wji.  ^r  [i  lumvit-gcA  iu  tlnv  tuAnw.  ^Lyli:  bji  11i« 
Urft^l  ^^lA  bcHl  ljult!'l!(  nn  C I ii  f:<iiLiJtit;rbt.  Hy  itfitiicfiijtiij/nalniluAtioni  Iba  l>cm*c  prusenu  rttrM:  fmnlM,  rnit^ 
whicJs  Uu)  Jfl(5B*  bencitlful  iJOTM  *rt  W  Ijf  iiail ;  in  J  ff'H:Ki  "a  Ijilonjiea  ta  liearJ  iLe  eiwUi^nt  LjuiJi  of  lt»0 
C«rao.  T1i«  Holel  «ocklalna  JOO  Koocu,  £U  Galoonc,  a  StiJ^xm  for  B«uqu6t!i»  raiMLtJQ  ot  iwUiiug  BuO  iwnoipB, 
juid  a  l«ige  .and  flxua  Pinio?  Soom«  SOQ  (^ovei^  a  Smokinsr  Boom,  and  2  J^Uliard  .TaUes.  Bntaniant  et 
MTvlce  Ilia Qurtie.    JMrgc  anfl  gtaalL  spattmontB  for  rflinlllft<i.    Rnglish  rtwliexi.    T%e  Onmlbitt  or  the  Hotel 

awaif  mit  th»  TraiM  at  the  gtatiwi.  .  BOTJBEAXT-PIi AOB,  PypprJetor. 

WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  ET  BAINS  DE  NASSAU. 

(nassxuer  hof) 

Messrs.   aOETZ    BBOTH3g!ItS,    Proprietors. 

f^IBST-CLASS  HOTEI^  of  old  and   good  jreputotion,  opposite    the 

-'-      Curbaus,  C^lomiades,  Fflf<c8,  aocl  next  the  Theatre.     Splendid  Dinhig  and  Beading 

Booms.    Table  d'Hdie  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.    Mineral  Baths  of  Own  Hot  Spring. 

H 6t E L   VILLA   NAS S A U. 

Annexe  of  the  licnKL  dr  NA98A.a.       Proprietors  aluo  Messrs.  Oortz  Bbothsbs. 
PINEST  FAMILY  HOTEL  in  Town,  with  all  Modern   Comfort,  in 
^     beautiful  BituajJ(yi,pext  the  Hot  Springs,  Theatre,  Curhaus,  Colonnades,  etc. 

^       WIESBADEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DU  RHIN  AND  BATH. 

FmST-OLASS  New  House,  exceedingly  well  situated,  just 
opposite  the  Bailwaj  Station,  the  Post  and  Telegraphic  direction, 
on  the  Promenades,  combining  comfort  with  Moderate  Charges.  Music 
and  Heading  Saloons.  Booms  from  2mks.  50pf.  per  day,  inclusive  of 
Candles  and  Service.  In  "Winter  the  whole  Building  and  Winter  Gardens 
Eire  well  warmed^  The  Omnibus  for  Schwalbach  and  Schlangenbad  starts 
from  near  the  Hotel. 

Large  stock  of  the  best  Bhine  and  Moselle  Wines  for  wholesale. 
Railway  Tichetsfor  all  the  Toijons  on  the  Continent  are  issued  in  the  Hotel. 
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Maj, 


W.  2AI8.  WIESBADEN.  Proprietor. 

''FOUR'  8EAS0KS"  (Vier  Jahreteelten)   HOTEL. 

THIS  Ffrst-ClasB  House  enjoys  the  finest  position  in  the  Great  Square, 
facing  th«  Knreaal,  the  Park,  and  being  close  to  the  Sprlnpg.    Nnniprons  Saloons  witb 
Balconies  and  eomfortald*  bleeping  Booms.    Fine  Dtntag  and  Assembly  Booms.    Lorae 
Mineral  BalhiagErtabUAment.    Charges  Moderate. 

WiESBADEK. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  AND  BATH. 

FIBST-OLASS  HOTEL,  with  nal  En^iik  eosilbrt.  ritnate  opposite  the  Railway  and  the 
Prt  -        -  -     "  -^      ■  -    -  ~    . 

8pTfh|^ 


U    Fromenade;  aplamHdly  fitted  up  lor  Vnfom,  Rossian,  a'lid  all  Madical  Births;  own 
"  Magnifleently  Famished  Apt  ""  ...... 


I'oniaB:  KoMMfrom  2  marks  and  apwaiA. 


Moderate  Charges,    (food  Attendance. 


WILOBAO. 


HOTEL    KLUMPP, 

Mb.  W.  KLUMPP,  PEoraiBiPom, 

rS  f  ml-ClasB  HoAel,  ooBtainii^  45  Sale«»  and  SSS^BedBoons^  mUk  aaepanie 
Blraak&st  and  new  Reading  and  ConTerBation  Boonft*,  as  Wl  as  a  Smoking 
Saloflo^  asd  a  yery  extensile  and  elegant  Dining  Room ;  an  artificial  Garden  over  Ike 
river ;  is  beautifully  situated  in  aonnection  with  the  old  and  new  Bath  Buildings 
and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Promenade  and  the 
New  (ioloHiiade.  U  is  celebrated  for  its  el«gant  and  ccrmfbrtable  apartments,  ^ood 
CMttfM  and  GeHar,and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  eaoelleni Hetet 
Table  d'Hdte  at  One  and  Five  o'clock.  Breakfasts  and  Suppers  it  la  carte. 
Exchange  Office.  Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-houses  of  Loudon  for 
the  payment  of  Circnlar  Notes  tctA  Letters  of  CrediU  -  Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  to 
and  from  each  Train,  Elevators  to  every  floor.  Fine  Private  Carriages  when 
requested.     Warm  and  Cold  Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

SXCELLENT    AOCOMMODATIOK. 

WURZBURG,     T 

KRONPRINZ     HOTEL. 

HONOURED  by  the  presence  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
•f  Gfermanj,  dn  the  occasion  of  his  recent  vi9it  to  this  Town.  This  FIrst-Olass  Hotel 
is  partknlarly  reconunondsd  for  its  Large  and  Airy  Aptnttnents,  having  the  ftoegt  situation 
near  the  Station*  Cacing  the  Palace,  and  adjoining  a  fine  Garden.  Beading  Hooms.  Gold  and 
Waiim  Baths,  &c.    Moderate  Charges.    No  extra  charges  for  'Service  and  Candles. 

J.  A30EON. 


ZARAGOZA,  SPAIN. 

Grand  H6tel  de  TEurope. 

EMtttemt  evoking  cmd  Moderate 

Charges. 
VIUDA  DE  ZOPPETTI  Y  HUOS, 

ProprUttn's. 


SPAIN. 

Btmcan's  SngUsh  in  Spain; 

or,  The  Story  of  tlie  War  of  Sacoeartoo, 
1884  and  1840.    Compiled  from  the  Bi». 
ports  of  the  British  CnnmisaioQera^  With 
lllastralVons.    «vo.    16«. 
JOITN  MtJRRAY,  Albemarle  StreeU 
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ZU  RIGH. 


Railway  Station.     JJQTEIj       HAJBIS.     ''^''^^^  Station. 

TtfOST  Comfortable.     60  Rooms,  with  80  Beds.      Winter 

^■^    Gkurden.    Telephone.    Moderate  Prices. 

TonrifitB  are  hereby  invited  on  their  arrival  at  the  Station  to  ask  for  the 
Hall  Porter  to  attend  to  their  Luggage. 

£D.  HABISBEUTINGEB,  Proprietor. 

ZURICH. 

WANNEB'S  HOTEL  GABNI,  on  the  Railway  Terminus,  Bahnhof- 
>•     etraase.    The  most  beautiful  and  open  sitaation  in  the  Town.    Rooms,  heantifullj 
farniahed,  from  firs.  1*60  to  frs.  2*50.    Amrtments  for  Families.    The  comfbrta  aa  in  a 
Fint-GiM8  Hotel. 
iV  Restanrant  on  Oroiuad  Floo^.    German  Beer  on  draught.    Fort«r  at  the  Station. 

H.  WAnSR,  Proprietor, 

JSVEBY  TBAVEILEB'S  COMPANION. 
Sixteentii  Edition.    Fe^.    9».  Qd. 

MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOK    OF   TRAVEL   TALK. 

DIALOGUES -QUESTIONS -VOCABULARIES. 

IN   KNGLISH,   GERliC^Ki  T^HWCH,  AND   ITALIAN. 

Prepai*ed  expr^Btlyfor  Engliih  TtavtlUn  Jbroadt'and  Foreignen  VUiting  England. 

A  New  Edixiqii,  tboboughlt  Bevisbo. 

The  "  HaAodbook  of  Travel  Talk  "  is  not  a  reprint  of  old  manuals  of 
oonveirsation  **  drawn  op  towards  the  end  of  the  last  oeniaf;y,?  Vnt  a 
modem  traveller's  phrase  bqok,  compiled  expressly  to  meet  the  wf^nts.t^ 
the  preseiit  day.  Ample  space  is  given,  to  saoh  mB-item  aa  »aiXw^j 
(Taking  Tickets— In  the  Train— The  Station,  4ipp.),  Post  Office,  Telegraph, 
Luggage  Offioe,  and  to  the  multitude  of  teohnioid  wovda  and  pbmta* 
which  the  progress  of  modem  travel  has  developed. 

During  the  Fifteen  Editiona  wbioh  it  has  paesed  thiough,  it  has 
undergone  constant  imj^ovemeni;  the  conaaqueBee  is,  that  it  contaiiis 
many  words  of  modern  invention  not  to  be  Ibund  in  dictionaries. 

*'  The  appearance  of  a  new  and  carefully  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Murray's  excellent 
*  Handbook  of  Travel  Tain'  is  one  of  mimy  severe ^ympt^ms  of  the  return  of  the  tourist 
Season. 

**  The  compilers  of  the  '  HandlMok  of  Tnavel  Talk '  4M>ear  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view 
the  actnal  needs  of  travellers;  for  it  is  afoswd  to  pnt  a  manaal  of  polite  oonversa*ion  on 
literature,  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  musical  glasaes into  the handaoC ^n  honest  but 
micnitivated  tonrist,  who  can  only  ejaculate  his  (ifmple  wants  in  Inatttcotete  intei;jections." 
•^Saturday  Beview. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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Switzerland.) 


ZURICH. 


(Switzerland. 


2URICH  i»  the  Central  Point  of  EaBtem  Switzerland 
*^    for  Traffic.  Commerce,  Induahy,  niid  for  ita  Sooiftl  Life* 

Moat  befititifutly  situated  on  tbe  hakti  fmd  tli';  Hirer  Limmatt  with 
extended  Panorama  t^f  tlic  AlpA  fjom  the  TTetlibef^  Eailwaj,  the 
Zuricliberg  tind  the  "  Waid-'*  Ctikbrated  Towu  Library,  ScLentific 
Collectiona  in  tho  Polytefsbnic, 

University,  Obiter  vatorj.  Well-known  Bending-Booai  m  the 
Mnfieuro-    Siunmcr  Thoatre.    Daily  Conoerla  in  tlio  Concert  HalU 


HOTELS. 

B*ur  ftu  Lac,  Th,  BauK.      Bay r  en  Ville, 

Beltevu«  ttu  Uac,  Font,  Fwu  Bbumsel 

Du  Lac,  HooeRA.  

ZuVcherKon  L*NB.  BchwBlMrhof,  Mej«w*. 

FaUcsHf  Webe.  ^^ 

H«eht,  WAiDirtiEBrBoLLra.  Schwanen,  Britnggeb. 

—  Rath  haul,  Bao^KER* 

KrMJX^  80flfetdt  Mbtbb.      Bchlff,  ScgjiTt'. 


National,  MicHXL, 


St.  GatttiAr«lj  ZoLUKKv, 
Wanner'K  Oami/WANKFB. 


Ltmrnathof,  Poan>. 


Boarding  liousei  and  Curative  E^kihUsthmenU : — 

HOTEL  and  PENSIOTff  "  UETLIBERG/'  on  tbe  Uetliberg, 
J*  BoLUirR  and  BoKS. 


HOTEL  and  PEWSIOS  SCKWAJraENj  on  the  Mublebaci^ 
J,  BoM.KB  and  Soim. 


PENSI019"  ISrEPTUW,  Seefeld.    V vk,  JIjsttlkb. 
GHfttwirth-Vereia— Soeitt€  des  H6telierB-- United  Hotel-keeper's  St>ciety. 
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HOW  TO   LEARN   MODERN    LANQUAQES. 


The  success  attending  Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  "Principia  Latina"  and  "  Initl 
GiLffiCA,"  which  practical  teachers  have  found  t?ie  easiest  books  for  leamm 
Latin  and  Oreekj  has  led  to  the  ajmlioation  of  the  same  method  to  the  Frencli 
German,  and  Italian  Languages.  There  is  an  ohvious  advantage  in  a  heginne 
learning  a  new  laagoage  on  the  plan  with  which  he  is  already  familial 
These  hooks  comhine  the  advantage  of  the  older  and  more  modern  methods  o 
instruction. 


FRENCH      COURSE. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 
PRBNCH  PRINCIPIA,  Part  I.    A  First  French  Courw 

containing  Grammar,  Delectns,  Ezercises,  Vocabolaries,  &c.    ISmo.    3t.  6d. 

APPENDIX    TO    FRENCH    PRINCIPIA,    Part    ] 

Containing  Additional  EzflrdseSk  with  Ezaminatl^  Papers.    12mo.    2b.  M, 

FRENCH    PRINCIPIA,    Part  II.     A  Beading  Bool 

containing  Fables,  Stories,  and  Anecdotes,  Natural  History,  and  Scenes  from  tl 
Hl8tory  ot  France. .  With  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  Copious  Et^molo^a 
Dictiunary.    12ino.    4s.  6d.  ^ 

THE   STUDENT'S  FRSNOH  GRAMMAR:  a  Pric 

ticsl  and  Historical  Grammar  of  the  Fiench  Language.  By  G.  Hsboh-Waxl.  1^ 
Introduction  by  M.  Lirrufi.    Poet  8to.    U.  6d. 

A    SMALLER    GRAMMAR    OF    THE    FRENCI 

LANGDASE.    Abridged iiom Oie above    ISmo.    MM. 

GERMAN     COURSE. 

:  Edited  by  Dr.  Wk.  Smith. 

i  GERMAN    PRIKCIPIA,    Part   L     A  Fii^t   Q«rma 

'  Course,  containing  a  Grammar,  Delectas,  Exerdaes,  Yooabnlaries,  frc   l2mo.  3s.  e 

GERMAN  I»XtINQli'XA/>art  It      A   Beading;  Bool 

contatBlng  Fables.  Stortee,  anfl  Anecdotes;  Natural  Hlstorv,  imd  Seen? 'from  tl 
History  of  Germany.  With  Grammatical  Questiona,  Notes,  and  >  ctionar 
lamo.    3«.«d. 


PRACTICAL  GSRMAN  GRAMMAR.    Withd 

«f  tlie  Historical  DefelQpvaezii  of  the  I,angnaf e  aqd  its  Frljk^al  Dia^ 
livo,    3i.  6d. 


ketc 

I.    Fq 


I  TALI  AW     COURSE. 

Edited  by  Br.  WiL  Smitb. 
T\  ITALIAN  PRINCIPIA,  Part  L    A  First  Italian  Course 

1 1  containing  a  Gramniar,  Delectus.  Exercise  Beok,  with  YocaUnlariei^  and  iilateiii 

1^  fbr  Italian  Conversatloo.    By  Signor  Ricci.    Itaao.    S«.  «d. 

|l  rFALIAN    PRINCIPIA;    Part   IL      A    Urat   Italia 

Reading  Book,  containing  Fables,  Anecdotes.  History,  and  Passagnr  f roin  tlie  tx 
Italian  Authors,  with  Grammatical  Questions,  Notes,  and  a  copious  £tymologi< 
Dictionary.    12mo.    3<.  6d. 

JOHN  kUBBAT,  ALBBAf  ABLE  8TBEBT. 
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fTHE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  &  TRAVELLERS'  OEP&T, 

\  AND 

LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 

(Nearly  opposite  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel). 


BAGS 


OF  ALL  KtKDB. 


IfU^ndiMpJimristi  txre  rmjf^fMy  iiwUed  io  nisii  tins  ^siaibikJmeni 
before  making  pwcbasea  for  iheir  jom^ney. 

AM  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  flF  TBAKLLERff  BEIJUI81TIS  TO  SELECT  FROM. 


.    JOISTS    G«^X^S-... 

COURIERS-  DR;fi|Q0MEN, 

AND  J .  '     . 

TRAVELLING    SERVANTS 

of  good  charact^r:diStldUd^p)eri^iL&d^iS][^i.king  European 
and  Bastem  La^guijigefrj  can  bet  engaged  at  the 
above  ^stablislimei^t.  TO  .; 

Also  Pjatssports  and  Visas  dbt^alned.  Passports 
moui^ted  9n  Linen  ai^d  put;  inxgiiHB^y  witfe  3Nianw 
printed  outside. 


feted  Iqr  WiixiAM  Clowes  and  Sons,  Limited,  Stamford  Street  and  Charing  Croa^^ 
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